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PREFACE 


The  Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  inspiration  for  this  oral  history  project  based  on  "efforts  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  in  California  in  order  to  coordinate 
resources  conservation  and  economic  development"  came  from  Samuel  Wood. 

From  this  broad  theme  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  produced 
this  three- volume  overview  of  the  history  of  state  and  regional  land-use 
planning  programs  and  policies  comprising  interviews  with  twelve  persons 
who  have  been  observers  of  and  participants  in  much  of  this  evolution. 

Sam  Wood's  career  in  water  resources  and  land-use  planning  had  long 
ago  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  the  interrelationships  in 
resources  development.  Upon  learning  that  this  office  had  been 
conducting  interviews  since  the  mid-fifties  dealing  with  the  history 
of  California's  water  projects,  he  called  to  inquire  whether  we  had 
also  documented  any  of  the  history  of  land-use  planning.  Water  develop 
ment  policy,  he  claimed,  could  not  rightfully  be  separated  from  planning 
for  the  land.   I  had  to  explain  that  while  planning  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  an  oral  history  series,  we  were  unable  to  follow  up  on  even 
the  best  of  ideas  without  accompanying  funds  because  the  Regional  Oral 
History  office  is  dependent  on  resources  outside  of  the  university  for 
its  projects.  Mr.  Wood  requested  information  on  how  projects  were 
developed  and  their  funding  needs.  He  said  he  would  contact  us  again. 
When  he  did  it  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  he,  Alfred  Heller, 
Willa  Baum,  the  director  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  I  could 
begin  formulating  the  outline  for  the  land-use  planning  oral  history 
series.  Alfred  Heller's  presence  at  this  meeting  stemmed  from  his 
partnership  with  Sam  Wood  in  founding  California  Tomorrow,  an  organization 
committed  to  protection  of  the  environment. 

At  this  meeting  on  November  17,  1980,  Wood  brought  in  a  four-page 
chronological  summary  of  the  various  developments  from  1913-1978  to 
improve  the  state  planning  process  and  a  list  of  many  of  the  people  who 
had  had  some  involvement  in  several  of  the  major  efforts. 

Allowing  time  for  preliminary  research,  we  met  again  on  January  7, 
1981.  Wood,  Heller,  and  I  then  drafted  the  general  outline  for  the  oral 
history  and  selected  most  of  the  interviewees.   The  outline  dated 
February  12,  1981,  by  and  large  determined  the  scope  of  the  project.* 
Mr.  Heller  agreed  to  fund  the  project  and  it  was  underway. 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I, 
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Many  persons  ultimately  made  this  series  possible  and  certainly  are 
responsible  for  whatever  use  historians  will  find  for  it.   It  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  Alfred  Heller  and  Sam  Wood,  nor  the  great  care  and 
interest  taken  by  the  interviewees.   Thanks  must  also  go  to  Ora  Huth,  staff 
researcher,  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  who  never  failed — and 
cheerfully — to  locate  information  I  needed  from  her  extraordinary  files. 
Finally,  we  owe  special  thanks  to  Corwin  Mocine,  whose  background  as  a 
professional  planner,  consultant,  and  professor  of  city  planning  qualified 
him  to  write  the  Introduction.  Once  he  agreed  to  do  so,  he  spent  hours 
reading  each  interview  at  least  once.   Then,  making  use  of  his  extensive 
experiences,  scholarship,  and  skills  as  a  writer,  he  drafted  this 
comprehensive  introductory  essay — a  perceptive  guide  to  a  half-century  of 
land-use  planning  history. 


The  Research 

Although  oral  history  is  not  the  definitive  record  of  the  issues,  it 
should  augment  the  written  record  with  the  recollections  of  persons  who  were 
observers  and  participants  in  the  events  under  study  and  thus  "flesh  out"  the 
record,  enriching  the  resource  material  available  for  historians.   Research 
therefore  must  cover  enough  of  the  background  to  assist  the  interviewer  in 
planning  useful  questions  and  to  help  jog  the  memory  of  the  interviewee  who 
often  must  think  back  to  events  some  twenty  or  more  years  in  the  past,  easily 
forgotten  during  a  continuing  active  career. 

The  years  prior  to  1960  were  the  most  difficult  for  research.  After 
I960  came  the  publication  Cry  California  and  after  1970  the  California  Journal, 
both  of  which,  in  differing  ways,  provided  good  secondary  sources  and  examined 
the  many  and  various  questions  dealing  with  land-use  planning,  district 
organization  and  governance,  environmental  quality,  and  other  related  issues. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  and  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design  held  excellent  sources  for  the  research.   While  the 
material  accumulated  in  the  archives  set  the  framework  for  the  study,  the 
most  germane  and  stimulating  came  from  the  interviewees.   In  addition  to  the 
readily  available  publications  they  had  written,  they  also  gave  me  information 
in  the  form  of  mimeographed,  ditto,  and  carbon  copies,  all  of  which  filled  in 
the  framework  and  broadened  the  dimensions  of  the  project.   Much  of  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate. 

In  Sam  Wood's  collection  was  a  chronology  of  state  land-use  planning 
legislation  1913-1965  compiled  by  Philip  Simpson  which  I  confess  to 
plagiarizing  because  it  was  a  very  handy  research  tool  and  guide.   By  cutting 
and  pasting  I  added  data  which  I  thought  important  to  the  planned  interviews. 
This  extended  outline  with  its  abbreviations,  typographical  errors,  and  cryptic 
notes  in  the  margin,  along  with  related  questions,  was  sent  to  several  of  the 
interviewees  prior  to  our  appointments.* 


*In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  I. 
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Several  theses  proved  helpful,  although  one  had  to  be  wary  of  the  strong 
opinions  expressed.  A  detailed  paper  in  Sam  Wood's  collection  written  by 
Thomas  Cohen  in  1977  entitled  "The  California  Off  ice  of  Planning  and  Research: 
Past  Efforts;  Future  Possibilities,"  offered  useful  clues.   Its  footnotes 
led  to  the  Ph.D.  dissertation  by  James  0.  Gibson,  "State  Planning  in 
California:  A  Case  Study  of  the  State  Development  Plan  Program,"  written  in 
1969  for  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University  Center.  T.J.  Kent  had 
a  copy  of  a  master's  thesis  written  in  1975  by  Berkeley  city  planning  graduate 
student  Michael  Woo,  "Regional  Reform  to  Control  Development:   The  Link 
Between  Planning  and  Politics  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area." 

Finally,  to  gain  additional  insight  I  taped  conferences  with  John  Thomas, 
Barbara  Schockley,  and  Thomas  Willoughby.   John  Thomas,  now  retired,  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Alameda  County  Planning  Department  from  1946-1975, 
during  which  time  he  had  moved  up  to  principal  planner,  then  director  of  the 
department.   Barbara  Schockley  was  serving  her  second  term  on  the  Alameda 
County  Planning  Commission.  Tom  Willoughby  had  been  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Local  Government  during  the  twenty  years  John  Knox 
had  chaired  that  committee.   The  tapes  (indexed)  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Microforms  Division  of  the  Bancroft  Library  as  will  all  of  the  tapes  recorded 
in  this  project. 


The  Interviews 


Interviewing  began  in  February  1981  with  Samuel  Wood,  consultant  to  the 
assembly  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  1953-1959, 
and  ended  in  June  1982  with  Ilene  Weinreb,  former  mayor  of  Hayward  with 
long-time  experience  on  several  Bay  Area  regional  boards. 

Background  research  had  pointed  up  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
study  and  indicated  that  it  would  be  logical  to  schedule  interviews  in 
roughly  chronological/topical  order  of  the  events  to  be  documented.   This  is 
an  advantageous  approach  because  information  gleaned  from  one  interview  can 
be  used  to  elicit  additional  information  from  subsequent  interviewees.   But 
any  approach  has  a  disadvantage  because  the  interviewer  is  not  as  knowledge 
able  at  the  beginning  as  during  the  later  period  of  the  project  and  might 
concentrate  too  heavily  on  seeking  facts  which  might  already  be  known  to 
experts  in  the  field.   Sometimes,  however,  questions  based  on  ignorance 
bring  out  answers  which  are  a  variance  with  collective  assumptions.  Thus, 
while  the  interviews  in  each  of  the  three  volumes  and  the  appendices 
constitute,  to  some  degree,  a  self-contained  unit,  the  entire  scope  of  the 
history  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  each  volume  because  one 
interview  overlaps  another  regardless  of  its  place  in  the  series.   The 
Interview  History  preceding  each  oral  history  provides  a  brief  account  of 
the  contents  of  each  memoir. 
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Two  factors  are  involved  in  the  interview  itself.   First  the  interviewee, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  read  whatever  questions  and  background  materials 
have  been  sent  ahead,  thought  about  them,  perhaps  made  notes  and  searched  the 
files  for  material  to  illustrate  the  story.   Second,  the  interviewer,  who, 
having  been  immersed  in  the  research,  tries  to  cover  the  questions  considered 
necessary  to  get  the  facts  and  the  personal  involvement  of  the  interviewee. 
While  doing  so,  the  interviewer  must  also  remain  flexible  enough  to  let  go 
of  the  prepared  outline  and  allow  development  of  the  unexpected  but  relevant 
personal  background  known  at  this  point  only  to  the  interviewee.   Sometimes 
the  interviewer's  personal  background  will  offer  opportunities  for  questions 
and  comments. 


SuTrnnary 

This  land-use  planning  oral  history  project,  produced  in  two  and  one-half 
years,  spans  some  forty  years  of  planning  efforts.  These  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized  by  those  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  theories,  the  pressures, 
and  the  grass-roots  activities  which  resulted  in  the  land  use  programs  and 
policies  in  place  today.  The  efforts,  while  they  may  seem  to  have  moved  by 
fits  and  starts,  have  in  fact  moved  continuously.   Each  step  is  built  upon 
the  experiences — good  and  bad — of  the  preceding  stage  as  well  as  upon  the 
changing  expectations,  political  configurations,  and  even  scientific  knowledge 
which  will  have  taken  place  between  stages. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  simple  phrase  land-use  planning  has  far- 
reaching  implications:   it  means  air  and  water  quality,  soTid  "and  toxic 
waste  management,  the  future  of  agricultural  lands,  the  preservation  of  open 
space,  the  building  of  highways,  public  transit  facilities,  and  housing,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  energy  resources.   It  also  means  employment 
opportunities  and  the  design  of  an  equitable  and  adequate  tax  system.   Over 
riding  all  is  the  question  of  what  type  of  governmental  framework  is  best 
suited  to  deal  with  these  issues,  all  of  which  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
local  and  even  state  governments.   Who  will  make  the  decisions — set  the 
policies  and  devise  the  programs  to  solve  the  urgent  land-use  problems? 

Currently,  statewide  land-use  planning  appears  to  be  entering  upon 
another  stage.   Revisions  are  being  considered  in  the  responsibilities  and 
goals  of  the  coastal  commission  and  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission.   How  these  and  other  proposed  changes  will  modify  the  existing 
patterns  of  local,  regional,  and  statewide  governance  and  planning  will  offer 
historians  a  subject  for  future  study.   Meanwhile,  this  project  may  help  to 
enlighten  the  past  and  provide  some  clues  as  to  how  the  future  might  be 
shaped. 


Malca  Chall,  Director 

Land-Use  Planning  Oral  History  Project 


29  April  1983 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  CALIFORNIA  LAND-USE  PLANNING,  1950-1980 

I   INTRODUCTION 
Planning  in  California  Previous  to  World  War  II 

The  oral  history  published  in  this  and  accompanying  volumes  covers  a 
third  of  a  century  of  planning  activity,  controversy,  and  development  in 
California.  Much  of  the  planning  scene  we  view  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s 
evolved  during  those  tumultuous  three  decades.   It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  think  that  all  significant  interest  in  land-use  planning  in  California 
began  after  World  War  II.   To  set  the  scene  for  the  discussion  in  these 
volumes  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  planning  situation  before  the  war. 

As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  consciousness  of  the  need 
for  planning  to  guide  community  growth  was  ignited  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  inspired  in  part  by  the  City  Beautiful  Movement.   Daniel 
Burnham,  the  American  pioneer  city  planner,  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1904  to 
prepare  a  master  plan  for  the  City.   A  decade  later  Werner  Hegemann,  a 
distinguished  planner  from  Austria,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  plan  for 
Berkeley  and  Oakland  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.   By  this  time 
John  Nolen  was  doing  a  plan  for  San  Diego  and  Gordon  Whitnall  was  organizing 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission.   These  early  planning  efforts  were 
usually  financed  and  supported  by  business  and  civic  interests,  but  gradually 
the  city  plan  came  to  be  seen  as  a  governmental  reponsibility  and  planning 
commissions  were  created  by  local  governments  up  and  down  the  state.   Los 
Angeles  County,  about  1920,  sensing  the  need  for  coordination  among  the  many 
city  governments  within  its  boundaries,  established  a  planning  agency, 
calling  it  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twenties  planning  commissions  had  been  estab 
lished  in  the  larger  metropolitan  cities  of  California  and  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  as  well.   At  the  same  time  that  planning  was  spreading  among 
California's  municipalities,  it  was  recognized  as  a  desirable  function  of 
county  government.   By  the  mid- thirties  there  were  planning  commissions  with 
professional  staff  support  in  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Kern, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo,  Marin,  Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa  counties.   In  this 
period  the  practice  of  planning  was  more  creative  in  the  best  of  the  county 
agencies  than  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  cities. 

By  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  there  was  a  substantial  group  of  public 
employees  and  a  small  but  influential  number  of  consultants  who  identified 
themselves  as  city  or  county  planners.   A  professional  organization  called 
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the  California  Planners  Institute  was  formed  which  held  annual  meetings 
alternately  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.   Few  planners 
had  any  formal  training  in  city  planning,  finding  their  way  into  the  field 
from  the  disciplines  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  engineer 
ing,  with  a  few  from  law  and  other  professions.   There  was  no  formal 
relationship  between  the  California  Planners  Institute  and  the  national 
professional  society,  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  and  very  few 
California  professionals  held  membership  in  both.   Except  for  a  small  number 
of  Californians  in  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  the  California 
planners  were  quite  isolated  from  professional  activity  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  was  no  curriculum  in  city  planning  in  any  California  university 
before  1948,  although  individual  courses  were  offered  from  time  to  time  in 
the  architecture  departments  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
U.C.  Berkeley,  and  in  Berkeley's  landscape  design  and  art  departments. 

Throughout  the  thirties,  however,  interest  in  city  planning  and  appre 
ciation  of  the  important  role  it  could  play  in  the  state's  communities 
continued  to  grow.   Citizen  groups  in  support  of  planning  were  organized  in 
many  cities,  and  influential  organizations  such  as  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Bay  Area  Council,  and  the  Roadside  Council 
added  city  planning  to  their  interests.   In  the  Bay  Area  and  in  Southern 
California  in  1939  many  of  the  younger  planning  professionals  joined  with 
their  fellows  in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture  to  form  the 
Telesis  organization  to  explore  community,  regional,  and  state  planning 
issues  and  build  support  for  strong  programs. 

In  the  early  forties  city  planning  was  primarily  concerned  with  land 
use  regulation — zoning  and  subdivision  control;  since  the  architectonic 
master  plan  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  there  had  been  little 
attention  to  long-range  planning.   At  the  state  level,  planning  was 
virtually  confined  to  highways  and  other  public  works.   The  State  Planning 
Board,  fostered  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in  the  thirties, 
was  abandoned  in  1943,  and  in  any  case  was  never  influential  in  state  policy 
making.   The  wave  of  suburban  expansion  supported  by  the  automobile  and 
spelling  the  decline  of  public  transit  began  in  the  mid- thir ties ,  but  was  in 
temporary  eclipse  because  of  the  war. 

Beginning  of  the  Postwar  Era 

World  War  II  served  to  draw  the  curtain  on  the  planning  picture  I  have 
described,  and  set  the  stage  for  the  impressive  changes  which  are  discussed 
in  these  volumes.   During  the  thirty  years  beginning  in  1950,  planning  in 
California  changed  radically.   The  focus,  the  methods,  the  influence,  and  the 
extent  of  public  planning  all  were  modified  in  response  to  four  sets  of 
issues  which  interacted  in  shaping  the  massive  growth  of  the  state  during  the 
period.   These  interrelated  sets  of  issues  can  be  characterized  as  follows: 
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1)  Urban  growth  and  decentralization 

2)  Changes  in  transportation 

3)  The  emergence  of  the  conservation  movement 

4)  Growth  of  citizen  activism 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  each  of  these  concerns  and  then  examine  the 
ways  in  which  planning  responded  to  the  challenges: 

1)  Growth  and  Decentralization.   The  overwhelming  characteristic  of  the 
three  decades  from  1950  to  1980  was  rapid  and  destabilizing  growth.   In 
1950  the  population  of  California  was  10,586,000;  by  1980  it  had  risen  to 
23,667,902.   A  thirty  year  expansion  of  this  magnitude  inevitably 
represented  not  merely  growth  in  numbers  of  people,  but  fundamental  changes 
in  the  pattern  of  development  as  the  new  population  spread  out  at  lower  and 
lower  densities  across  the  landscape  of  California.   New  towns  sprang  up 
almost  overnight,  spreading  out  from  nearly  every  urban  center  in  the  state. 
Not  only  the  traditional  metropolitan  cities,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco  became  centers  of  urban  decentralization,  but  every  existing 
city  of  any  size  in  the  state  spawned  its  own  suburban  growth  until  in  many 
places  the  development  grew  together  producing  vast  areas  of  low-density 
urban  sprawl  which  sometimes  extended  for  hundreds  of  square  miles.   First 
retailing,  and  later  office  and  industrial  employment,  followed  the 
housing  tracts. 

In  this  process  the  older  cities  lost  population,  especially  middle  and 
upper  income  families;  central  business  districts  began  to  decline  due  to 
the  loss  of  trade  and  employment.   Cities  found  themselves  with  a  reduced 
economic  base  while  at  the  same  time  facing  increased  problems  caused  by  the 
concentration  of  poor  families  who  remained.   In  addition  to  the  burdens 
which  resulted  for  the  established  cities,  the  new  residential  areas  faced 
two  sets  of  planning  issues.   First,  those  which  related  to  regional  consid 
erations  such  as  access  and  travel  time  to  jobs  and  services,  the  urbanization 
of  usable,  often  prime  agricultural  land,  the  impact  of  development  on 
resources  such  as  water  supply,  waste  disposal  capacity,  and  air  quality,  and 
the  advisability  of  building  vast  residential  areas  occupied  by  a  single 
social  and  economic  class.   Second,  those  planning  issues  which  were  internal 
developments  themselves,  such  as  lot  and  street  pattern,  density,  and 
questions  of  who  would  provide  needed  services  such  as  fire  protection, 
schools ,  and  parks . 

2)  Transportation.   The  great  changes  in  urban  development  just 
discussed  were  accompanied,  and  to  a  large  extend  made  possible,  by  a 
revolution  in  transportation.   The  relation  of  the  automobile  to  suburbani 
zation  has  been  much  discussed  and  certainly  was  already  well  established  by 
1950.  However,  the  construction  in  the  postwar  era  of  California's  vast 
network  of  freeways,  accompanied  inevitably  by  the  decline  in  public  transit, 
was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  urban  sprawl  which  occurred.   Freeway  or 
major  highway  construction  became  the  determinant  of  the  direction,  extent, 
and  timing  of  suburban  expansion,  although  the  highway  engineers  seldom 
seemed  to  consider  the  regional  planning  issues  raised  by  highway  construction. 
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It  was  enough  that  no  sooner  was  a  highway  completed  than  traffic  appeared  to 
fill  it  to  capacity,  and  thanks  to  the  gasoline  tax,  there  always  seemed  to 
be  money  available  for  more  highway  construction. 

At  the  end  of  the  highway  net  in  the  central  cities,  the  reliance  on 
automobile  commuting  raised  different  problems:  freeways  slashed  through  the 
city  fabric  destroying  neighborhoods  and  thousands  of  dwelling  units,  usually 
from  the  poorest  districts.   Parking  facilities  caused  disruptive  gaps  in  the 
cityscape,  and  yet  there  never  seemed  to  be  enough  parking.   Finally,  the 
nearly  total  reliance  on  the  individual  auto  left  as  much  as  a  third  of  the 
population — the  poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  the  young — without  means  of 
travel . 

Another  radical  change  in  transportation  which  occurred  in  this  period 
was  the  decline  of  the  state's  excellent  prewar  passenger  rail  system  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  air  travel  as  the  preferred  mode  for  any  journey  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  miles.   Airplanes  required  airports  which  in  themselves 
occupied  square  miles  of  land,  and  because  of  the  noise  of  airplane  engines 
impacted  additional  square  miles  beyond  the  airports'  borders.   In  addition, 
the  airport  soon  became  a  special  kind  of  magnet  drawing  hotels  and  business 
development  which  could  capitalize  on  the  nearness  of  air  transport.   Thus 
problems  of  ground  traffic  congestion  and  parking  were  added  to  the  air 
transport  problems.   These  transportation  developments,  directly  through 
their  impact  on  the  environment,  and  indirectly  through  their  facilitation  of 
low-density  sprawl,  led  to  our  next  subject — the  conservation  movement. 

3)  l!he  Emergence  of  the  Conservation  Movement.   It  is  not  strictly 
accurate  to  speak  of  the  "emergence"  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the 
1950s.   California  had  a  long  history  of  concern  for  resource  protection 
prior  to  this  time — one  has  only  to  mention  the  influence  of  John  Muir  and 
the  Sierra  Club,  or  the  establishment  in  1934  of  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
District,  for  example — but  it  was  only  after  World  War  II  that  large  numbers 
of  citizens  throughout  the  state  began  to  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  Califor 
nia's  massive  growth  on  the  natural  environment  of  the  state.   Agricultural 
land  was  disappearing  under  the  wave  of  suburban  development  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  24,000  acres  per  year.   Air  pollution  became  a  serious  problem  less 
than  ten  years  after  the  war,  first  in  Los  Angeles  anrl  then  in  other  metro 
politan  areas  of  the  state.   People  in  the  Bay  Area  suddenly  realized  that 
their  beloved  bay  was  being  rapidly  and  significantly  reduced  in  size  by 
unplanned  and  unwise  land-fill  projects.   The  California  coastline  with  its 
beautiful  beaches  and  cliffs  became  increasingly  inaccessible  to  the  people 
of  the  state,  walled  of I  from  access  by  fences,  buildings,  and  keep-out  signs. 

At  first  each  of  these  problems  elicited  a  separate  response.   But 
soon  the  groups  dedicated  to  saving  the  bay  or  the  foothills,  or  protecting 
agriculture  and  the  forests  began  to  realize  that  all  these  problems  were 
interrelated  and  a  broad-based  environmental  movement  emerged.   Planning  and 
legislation  for  protection  of  the  environment  was  demanded  at  every  level  of 
government.   Perhaps  the  first  examples  of  successful  citizen  activism 
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occurred  in  the  conservation  movement,  but  the  lessons  learned  here  quickly 
spread  to  other  subjects  on  the  public  agenda. 

4)  Grcwth  of  Citizen  Activism.   The  environmental  field  was  not  the 
only  field  in  which  aggressive  citizen  activity  shaped  and  promoted  public 
policy.   The  third  quarter  of  this  century  could  well  be  called  the  era  of 
citizen  activism.   Public  bodies  which  had  been  comfortably  carrying  out 
their  duties  with  little  or  no  input  from  their  constituents  were  suddenly 
exposed  to  public  scrutiny.  Public  hearings  which  had  traditionally 
attracted  only  a  few  people,  usually  with  personal  interests  to  advance,  were 
suddenly  filled  with  well-organized  groups  of  citizens  demanding  to  know  what 
was  going  on  and  why.   Such  activity  was  not  limited  to  the  sophisticated  and 
well-to-do;  perhaps  it  was  the  poor  people  whose  new-found  power  most 
radically  altered  the  ways  in  which  public  policy  affected  their  homes, 
neighborhoods,  and  jobs. 

Public  action  was  not  limited  to  efforts  to  oversee  and  influence  the 
actions  of  administrative  and  legislative  bodies.   Through  the  "initiative 
process  ,"  citizens  took  into  their  own  hands  the  making  of  law  when  they  felt 
the  response  of  their  legislators  was  inadequate.   Finally,  the  courts  were 
forced  to  play  a  more  and  more  active  role.  Public  interest  law  firms  were 
established  to  insure  access  by  all  citizens  to  the  judicial  arena,  and  suits 
of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  interpret  laws,  force  or  enjoin  administrative 
action,  and  define  areas  of  responsibility. 

II   CITY  AND  COUNTY  PLANNING 
The  Planning  Response 

The  first  response  to  this  complex  array  of  issues  was  a  dramatic 
increase  in  local  planning  activity.   Planning  commissions  were  created  in 
city  and  county  governments  wherever  they  had  not  existed  before.   Not  only 
was  there  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  established  local  governments 
carrying  on  a  planning  function,  but  many  of  the  new  cities  which  were  being 
incorporated  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state  made  local  planning  one  of  the 
first  and  highest  government  priorities.   Furthermore,  these  new  planning 
agencies,  unlike  most  of  their  prewar  predecessors,  were  staffed  with 
professionals;  the  number  of  employees  on  local  government  planning  staffs 
increased  probably  more  than  ten- fold  from  1950  to  1960.   But  the  increase  in 
numbers  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

The  General  Plan 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  between  the  prewar  and  postwar 
planning  activity  was  the  attention  given  to  long-range  planning.   Communities 
faced  with  the  explosive  growth  and  change  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  were 
compelled  to  think  about  the  future,  to  consider  goals  and  policies,  and  to 
plot  a  course  to  achieve  their  goals.   Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  days  of  the  century,  California  local  governments  undertook  the 


preparations  of  long-range  master,  or  as  they  had  come  to  be  called,  general 
plans.   The  compelling  logic  of  comprehensive  planning  was  given  added  weight 
by  federal  policy  which  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  made  city  planning  a 
required  component  of  the  new  Urban  Redevelopment  Program,  and  even  more 
importantly  by  the  Act  of  1954  which  added  the  so-called  "701  Program."  This 
program  made  federal  aid  available  to  support  local  planning  in  cities  of 
under  25,000  population,  which  population  limit  was  gradually  raised  until 
nearly  all  local  governments  were  eligible  for  federal  assistance.   Hundreds 
of  new  general  plans  were  prepared  by  California  cities  and  counties  in  the 
late  fifties  and  sixties  under  the  701  aegis.   Since  city  and  county  employees 
were  increasingly  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  day-to-day  work  of  planning 
administration  in  this  period  of  rapid  growth,  many  new  firms  of  planning 
consultants  were  established  to  serve  local  governments.   At  the  end  of  the 
war  there  were  perhaps  a  half-dozen  established  planning  consultants  with 
offices  in  California.  By  the  mid-fifties  no  less  than  fifteen  consulting 
firms  were  listed  by  the  state  Office  of  Planning  as  approved  to  provide 
federally  financed  planning  services. 

The  widespread  and  rapid  introduction  of  the  comprehensive  plan  into 
local  government  processes  produced  varied  results.   Some  communities  under 
took  plan-making  because  it  was  the  accepted  thing  to  do  and  because  the 
federal  government  was  providing  most  of  the  financial  support.   In  these 
communities  the  plans  were  paper  exercises  which  had  little  influence  on 
development  and  were  soon  filed  away  and  forgotten.   In  other  cases,  however, 
the  plans  became  important  and  influential  elements  of  government  practice. 
In  these  latter  communities  the  plans  came  to  be  well  understood  by  local 
officials  and  equally  important,  by  citizens  for  whom  the  plan  became  the 
expression  of  their  hopes  for  their  communities.   In  this  process  the 
California  local  plans  became  increasingly  sophisticated,  substantial,  and 
useful.   The  research  upon  which  the  plans  were  based  became  more  relevant 
and  complete ,  and  the  plans  themselves  became  more  complex  as  ways  were 
found  to  convey  important  and  refined  development  policy.   Long-range  general 
plans  were  supplemented  and  made  more  operational  by  the  addition  of  more 
detailed  and  more  immediate  specific  plans  which  related  to  such  critical 
areas  as  central  business  districts,  newly  developing  sections,  and  problem 
areas  such  as  flood  plains . 

Changes  in  Planning  Enabling  Law 

The  first  California  law  to  provide  for  local  planning  was  adopted  by 
the  legislature  in  1915.   In  1929  a  revised  law,  inspired  by  the  Standard 
Planning  Enabling  Act  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
put  on  the  books .   This  law  was  in  turn  replaced  in  1955  by  a  third  planning 
enabling  act.  As  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  general  plan  spread,  it 
became  increasingly  evident  that  even  this  new  law  was  inadequate.   After 
several  years  of  piecemeal  amendments,  the  legislature,  beginning  in  1967, 
passed  a  series  of  laws  which  gave  new  weight  and  specificity  to  the  general 
plan.   Over  a  five-year  period,  the  content  of  the  plan  was  made  more  precise 
by  the  requirement  that  each  plan  contain  "elements"  dealing  not  only  with 
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land  use  and  circulation,  the  traditional  concerns,  but  with  seven 
additional  subjects  including  housing,  open  space,  conservation,  safety, 
and  others.   Responding  to  the  common  criticism  that  communities  often 
ignored  their  plans,  the  legislature  required  that  local  laws  regulating 
land  use  and  land  subdivision  be  made  consistent  with  the  general  plan. 

The  new  legislation  was  beneficial  in  requiring  each  general  plan 
to  address  a  number  of  critical  issues.   It  also  resulted  in  more  responsible 
planning  since  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  a  plan,  nor  to  permit 
something  entirely  different  in  the  regulatory  ordinances.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  "consistency  requirement"  interfered  with  one  of  the  historic 
and  important  functions  of  the  general  plan — that  of  providing  a  challenging 
and  evocative  image  of  the  future  community.   When  every  provision  of  the 
plan  was  required  to  be  reflected  in  current  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulation,  it  became  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  the  plan  to 
convey  imaginative,  long-term  proposals  which  the  community  might  strongly 
desire  but  see  no  immediate  means  of  implementing.  A  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  consistency  doctrine  has  somewhat  relieved  this  problem,  but  the 
basic  dilemma  remains . 

Education  for  City  and  Regional  Planning 

As  we  have  seen,  the  demand  for  competent,  trained  planners  exploded 
in  the  decade  following  World  War  II,  and  in  the  beginning  California  had 
no  educational  program  to  meet  the  demand.   The  first  response  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley.   Created  as  an  independent  graduate 
department  in  1948,  DCRP,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was  authorized  to  award 
the  degree  of  Master  of  City  Planning  upon  successful  completion  of  two 
years  of  graduate  study.   Berkeley's  entry  into  the  field  of  planning 
education  was  soon  followed  by  the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  thereafter  a  number  of  programs,  some  at  the  graduate 
and  others  at  the  undergraduate  level,  were  established  in  the  state  university 
system.   Today  there  are  nine  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree-granting 
university  programs  in  California  from  which  new  planners  are  graduated  each 
year.   The  supplying  of  trained  planners  was  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  new  educational  community  affected  the  practice  of  planning  in  the 
state.   The  application  of  academic  discipline  to  the  field  brought  explora 
tion  of  new  ideas  in  planning  concepts  and  technique,  as  well  as  the 
improvement  and  refinement  of  the  traditional  methods. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  new  theory  and  the  more  sophisticated  method 
often  cast  doubt  on  the  traditional  ways  which  had  evolved  over  decades  of 
trial  and  error.   Perhaps  the  most  radical  change  in  planning  thought  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  universities  was  the  insertion  of 
social  science  theory  into  traditional  planning  thought,  method,  and  concerns. 
Prior  to  World  War  II  most  planning  professionals  had  come  from  the  design 
fields  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  engineering.   Their 
principal  interest  was  the  physical  form  and  development  of  the  community. 
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By  the  early  sixties,  sociologists,  economists,  and  political  scientists 
were  strongly  represented  on  university  planning  faculties,  questioning  the 
relevance  of  the  physical  plan,  and  broadening  the  scope  of  city  planning 
concerns  to  embrace  such  issues  as  employment  and  the  economy,  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  the  functioning  of  the  city  as  a  social  system. 

The  influence  of  the  universities  in  the  field  of  planning  waa  not 
limited  to  the  views  their  graduates  brought  to  the  city,  county,  and  state 
planning  staffs,  but  permeated  the  whole  society.   Books,  research  reports, 
and  journal  articles  were  read  by  people  concerned  with  community  issues. 
Conferences,  seminars,  and  extension  courses  reached  outside  academic  walls 
to  bring  new  understanding  and  present  new  challenges  to  interested  citizens 
and  members  of  related  professions. 

Citizens  Demand  a  Role  in  Planning 

The  growth  of  citizen  activism  was  an  important  phenomenon  of  the  third 
quarter  of  this  century  which  affected,  and  was  affected  by,  the  way  governmental 
planning  was  conducted.   Early  in  the  fifties,  local  governments  became 
aware  that  the  traditional  public  hearing  was  a  very  inadequate  way  to 
determine  public  wishes  and  needs.   Most  of  the  new  general  plans  that  have 
been  referred  to  were  formulated  with  an  altogether  unprecedented  degree  of 
public  participation.   Citizen  advisory  committees  in  many  cases  met  over 
periods  of  months  to  debate  alternative  community  futures  and  to  establish 
goals  and  policies.   Unlike  the  earlier  required  public  hearings  which  were 
held  at  the  end  of  the  planning  process,  and  therefore  were  limited  to 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  already  completed  plan,  these  citizen  inputs 
were  made  early  in  the  process  and,  in  the  most  successful  cases,  had  a 
substantial  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  plan  and  the  issues  it  dealt 
with.   But  the  citizens,  having  discovered  the  importance  of  public  develop 
ment  policy  in  terms  of  community  well-being,  soon  moved  beyond  the  situation 
in  which  their  participation  was  invited  and  structured  by  governmental 
agencies .   Neighborhood  groups  emerged  in  many  communities  which  sought  to 
wrest  the  initiative  from  the  staff  planners.   One  professional  response  to 
this  challenge  was  the  emergence  of  the  "advocate  planner."  Under  this 
concept  professional  planners  offered  their  expertise  directly  to  the  people, 
helping  them  to  present  strongly  based  and  clearly  argued  demands  to  their 
governments.   In  some  communities  staff  planners  were  provided  to  serve 
neighborhood  groups,  in  others  neighborhood  organizations  found  professional 
assistance  through  the  universities  or  consulting  firms,  a  few  of  which 
specialized  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  activism  of  ordinary  citizens  at  the  community  level  soon  spread  to 
larger  arenas,  especially  those  concerned  with  environmental  issues  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  a  major  concern  during  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
Lobbying,  particularly  of  state  government,  was  carried  on  by  public  interest 
groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 
When  legislative  pressure  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  the  people 
turned  to  the  initiative  and  referendum.   The  California  Coastal  Act  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  result  of  this  citizen  activism,  but  numerous 
other  examples  could  be  cited. 
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Planners  and  the  Conservation  Movement 

Conservation  has  always  been  a  strong  thread  in  the  planning  ethic. 
The  earliest  city  plans  of  this  century  were  developed  by  men  like  Frederic 
Law  Olmsted  and  John  Nolen  who  were  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  open 
space  and  the  creation  of  beauty  in  the  city  as  in  the  countryside.  These 
traditional  concerns  were  given  new  dimensions  and  new  urgency  beginning  in 
the  fifties  as  California's  rapid  growth  exploded  upon  the  state's  beautiful 
landscape.   The  disappearance  of  the  great  orchards  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
under  the  advance  of  tract  development;  the  increase  of  photo-chemical  smog 
cutting  off  the  legendary  sunshine  in  Los  Angeles;  the  growing  together  of 
individual  small  communities  into  vast  slurbs;  all  these  challenged  the 
profession  whose  acknowledged  responsibility  was  provision  of  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  life-supporting  physical  environment. 

There  were  two  complementary  but  not  always  coordinated  responses  to 
these  growing  environmental  threats.   At  the  local  level,  city  and  county 
plans  gave  increasing  attention  to  matters  such  as  protection  of  agricultural 
land,  preservation  of  open  space,  growth  management,  and  neighborhood 
conservation.   Standards  for  the  subdivision  of  land  were  steadily  increased 
calling  for  lower  densities,  better  designed  and  better  improved  street 
systems,  provision  of  lands  for  parks  and  schools,  and  installation  of 
sewers,  storm  drains,  street  lighting,  and  street  trees.   In  the  larger 
cities  the  redevelopment  program  evolved  toward  urban  renewal,  rehabilitation 
of  neighborhoods  and  model  city  plans.   Throughout  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  period,  however,  the  results  of  these  local  efforts  were  disappointing, 
often  being  too  little  and  too  late.   It  became  increasingly  clear  that  for 
certain  major  regional  needs,  individual  city  and  county  plans  were  often 
inadequate  and  sometimes  mutually  defeating. 

This  realization  led  to  the  second  response  to  the  environmental 
challenge  which  emerged  at  the  level  of  state  government.   The  fifties  and 
sixties  can  be  characterized  as  a  period  in  which  state  government  became 
actively  involved  in  setting  development  policy. 

Ill   STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
The  Struggle  to  Manage  California's  Growth:  State  and  Regional  Planning 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  explosive  growth  of  California  in  the  postwar 
years,  occurring  in  a  period  of  burgeoning  environmental  concern  and 
increasing  citizen  activism,  made  this  era  one  of  constant  and  often  dramatic 
struggle.   Efforts  to  preserve  agricultural  lands  and  protect  greenbelts  were 
pitted  against  aggressive  land  developers,  eager  to  supply  the  market  for 
housing  and  commerce.   City  governments  competed  with  each  other  in  efforts 
to  annex  new  taxable  development,  while  avoiding  low-cost  neighborhoods  and 
other  less  lucrative  areas.   At  the  same  time,  California's  liberal  special 
district  laws  were  used  to  provide  urban  services  to  vast  areas  which  refused 
either  annexation  to  adjoining  cities  or  the  creation  of  new  municipal 
governments . 
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The  legislature  attempted  to  cope  with  these  chaotic  conditions  with 
mixed  results.   The  first  response  was  to  create  a  new  governmental  entity, 
the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  in  each  California  county.   The 
LAFCO  was  intended  to  halt  the  "annexation  wars"  by  creating  a  sphere  of 
influence  for  each  incorporated  city,  and  by  setting  standards  for  incorpor 
ations  and  annexations.   Lacking  control  over  special  districts,  the  LAFCOs 
were  only  partially  successful,  but  in  many  of  the  more  populous  counties 
they  brought  a  measure  of  order  to  the  scene. 

The  disappearance  of  good  agricultural  land  as  suburbs  extended  farther 
and  farther  into  the  countryside  was  another  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
the  legislature  confronted  when  it  became  clear  that  county  zoning  was 
incapable  of  meeting  the  need.   In  the  mid-sixties  the  legislature  established 
a  law  to  create  agricultural  preserves,  wherein  farmers  were  enabled  to 
contract  with  local  governments  to  obtain  lower  tax  assessments  in  return 
for  their  agreement  to  retain  their  lands  in  agricultural  use  for  at  least 
ten  years.   Like  the  LAFCO  law,  the  Williamson  Act,  as  the  agricultural 
preserve  law  was  called,  brought  some  improvement  to  the  situation,  but  was 
not  wholly  successful. 

The  Concept  of  a  State  Plan 

Many  conservation  minded  people  saw  these  two  legislative  efforts  as 
well  intentioned  but  inadequate  answers  to  basic  problems.   To  these  people 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  comprehensive  state  development  policy  to 
provide  a  framework  for  local  government  action.   Indeed,  throughout  most  of 
the  entire  thirty  years  only  a  few  legislators  were  interested  in  establishing 
a  clear  planning  framework  and  development  policy  in  state  government. 
Complicating  the  problem  was  the  lack  of  agreement  among  the  interested 
public,  as  well  as  among  the  legislators,  as  to  what  form  a  state  plan 
should  take,  and  what  function  it  should  serve.   On  one  side  were  those  who 
suggested  that  a  state  plan  should  be  a  larger  version  of  a  city  or  county 
plan,  focused  on  land  use  and  development,  and  having  its  recommendations 
expressed  in  a  state  plan  map.   On  the  other  side  were  those  who  advocated 
a  plan  directed  at  economic  and  social  policy,  at  least  equally  with  physical 
development,  and  expressed  in  a  set  of  written  policies  and  related  government 
strategies. 

While  the  advocates  of  these  opposing  views  sought  support  for  their 
positions,  they  found  a  strong  opposition  among  legislators  and  many  citizens 
to  any  program  of  state  planning  regardless  of  its  nature.   One  source  of 
opposition  stemmed  from  California's  traditional  commitment  to  home  rule. 
These  critics  felt  that  local  government  could  best  determine  what  was  needed 
for  each  local  area,  and  were  suspicious  of  any  suggestion  that  "Sacramento" 
should  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  local  government.   A  related  but 
perhaps  more  sophisticated  position  held  that  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
state  made  it  impractical  if  not  impossible  for  any  group  of  state  politicians 
or  bureaucrats  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding  to  make  a  valid 
plan  for  such  a  vast  area. 
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During  the  mid-sixties  the  state  Office  of  Planning,  which  was  then  in 
the  Department  of  Finance,  produced  a  State  Development  Plan,  the  only 
attempt  at  a  statewide  plan  to  materialize  from  all  the  efforts  of  that 
period.   This  plan  was  produced  by  a  number  of  planning  consultants  and 
university  faculty  members  working  under  contract  to  the  state  Office. 
Although  it  contained  much  valuable  material  and  addressed  many  critical 
issues,  it  lacked  any  clear  development  policy,  and  had  no  implementing 
machinery.   It  remained  essentially  a  paper  plan.   In  form  it  was  closest 
to  the  policy  plan  model. 

The  state's  failure  to  elaborate  any  explicit,  integrated,  comprehensive 
development  policy  might  suggest  that  state  government  played  no  significant 
role  in  actual  development.   Quite  the  opposite  is  true.   The  state's  capital 
investments  and  construction  projects  exerted  a  massive  influence  on  the 
rate,  nature,  and  location  of  California's  growth  and  urbanization.   The 
state  highway  department's  commitment  to  freeway  construction  and  rejection 
of  public  transit  has  already  been  mentioned.   Water  planning  and  develop 
ment  is  another  area  in  which  state  decisions  radically  and,  some  would  say, 
disastrously  affected  the  nature  and  location  of  settlement  and  land  use. 

The  California  Water  Plan,  evolved  by  state  agencies  over  many  years, 
and  finally  approved  by  voters  in  the  form  of  a  bond  issue  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Pat  Brown  was,  it  could  be  said,  the  single  most 
significant  policy  decision  in  the  state's  history.   Higher  education  is 
still  another  field  in  which  state  government  action  has  had  far-reaching 
impact.   The  location  and  construction  of  units  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  California  State  University  and  College  system 
provided  strong  growth  stimulous  in  many  sections  of  the  state.   That  the 
state's  influence  on  development  has  been  massive  and  critical  is  beyond 
debate,  yet  each  state  initiative  has  remained  distinct  and  without  relation 
to  any  overall  plan  or  strategy.   It  is  not  that  there  has  been  no  planning, 
but  rather  that  state  government  has  so  far  failed  to  put  the  pieces  together 
in  relationship  to  any  stated  set  of  goals  or  policies. 

Regional  Agencies 

Most  of  the  legislators  and  many  of  the  citizens  who  advocated  state 
planning  were  also  convinced  of  the  need  for  planning  at  the  level  of  the 
metropolitan  region.   Issues  such  as  transportation  and  transit,  solid 
waste  disposal,  air  pollution,  and  open  space  were  not  limited  by  political 
boundaries  and  required  integrated  and  comprehensive  planning  and  implementa 
tion.   Advocates  of  this  position  held  that  the  single-purpose  agencies 
which  had  been  created  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  to  deal  with  some  of 
these  subjects  made  coordination  difficult,  and  the  limited  view  of  each 
agency  made  true  planning,  which  would  consider  interrelationships  and 
trade-offs  between  individual  policy  goals,  impossible. 
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Legislation  to  create  limited  purpose  general  governments  at  the 
regional  scale  throughout  California  was  proposed  from  time  to  time  through 
out  the  third  quarter  of  this  century  without  success.   An  even  more  persistent 
but  equally  fruitless  effort  was  made  during  this  time  to  create  a 
responsible  regional  planning  agency  and  limited  purpose  government  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Even  without  such  a  limited  function  government  and  planning  agency, 
however,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  has  been  the  leader  among  the  metro 
politan  areas  of  California  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  regional 
issues  and  evolving  instruments  for  dealing  with  them.   Regional  or  sub- 
regional  efforts  to  meet  public  needs  began  early  in  this  century  with 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  and  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  water  systems. 
In  1934  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  East  Bay  formed  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  which  has  provided  open  space  and  protected  a 
major  component  of  the  Bay  Area's  valuable  greenbelt.  The  construction  of 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  Alameda, 
and  Contra  Costa  counties  is  another  example  of  unified  action  to  meet  a 
common  need. 

Finally  the  formation  of  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
was  a  revolutionary  step  to  establish  integrated  policy  and  decisive  action 
for  the  protection  of  a  valuable  regional  resource.   BCDC  became  the  model 
on  which  the  later  California  Coastal  Commission  was  patterned.   It  is 
significant  that  the  fifty-four  cities  and  nine  counties  of  the  Bay  Area, 
exercising  their  powers  voluntarily  and  jointly  under  state  authority, 
formed  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  in  1961,  several  years 
before  federal  support  for  Councils  of  Governments  brought  them  into  being 
in  o.ther  metropolitan  regions  of  the  state.   By  the  mid-sixties,  however, 
federally  sponsored  and  largely  federally  funded  COGs1  had  been  established 
in  most  of  the  metropolitan  regions  of  the  state.   These  agencies  were 
voluntary  cooperative  organizations  which  drew  what  limited  authority  they 
had  from  their  power  to  influence  the  distribution  of  federal  grants -in-aid. 
Federal  funds  provided  most  of  their  support.   As  federal  money  has  dried 
up  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Councils  of  Government  have  lost  much  of 
their  staff  and  most  of  their  influence.   In  any  case,  being  voluntary,  and 
lacking  enforcement  authority,  the  COGs  were  never  able  to  confront 
successfully  the  critical  issues  of  regional  development. 

Transportation  Battles 

We  have  caen  that  profound  changes  in  transportation  occurred  during 
decades  following  the  war.   These  changes  involved  planners  and  citizens 
in  some  classic  battles.   At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  it  could  be 
said  that  most  planners  in  the  late  forties  held  a  simplistic  commitment 
to  the  freeway  as  the  chosen  solution  to  most  travel  problems,  but  during 
the  ensuing  thirty  years  came  to  realize  that  the  automobile  and  the 
freeway  constituted  an  expensive  and  destructive  response  to  urban 
transportation  needs.   The  initial  success  of  the  freeways  was  due  to  their 
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acknowledged  ability  to  move  great  volumes  of  vehicles.   It  was  only  when 
more  probing  questions  began  to  be  asked  that  the  limits  of  the  automobile/ 
freeway  system  were  recognized.  Among  the  issues  which  became  apparent  as 
time  went  on  were: 

1)  The  vast  amounts  of  urban  and  rural  land  which  the  freeways 
occupied. 

2)  The  destruction  of  neighborhoods  and  the  division  of  the  urban 
fabric  resulting  from  freeway  route  locations . 

3)  The  increase  in  air  pollution  which  resulted  from  a  transport 
system  relying  exclusively  on  the  internal  combustion  angine. 

4)  The  failure  of  the  freeway  system  to  serve  peak  hour  commuter 
traffic  volumes. 

5)  The  fact  that  many  segments  of  society,  the  very  old,  the  very 
young,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped  were  badly  served  or  not 
served  at  all  by  an  individual  automobile  transport  system. 

The  changing  attitude  toward  the  automobile,  and  in  particular  toward 
the  freeway,  led  to  some  classic  confrontations  in  which  planners  often 
found  themselves  in  the  crossfire  between  citizens  and  the  highway  interests. 
A  critical  example  was  the  battle  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  second 
transbay  bridge  alongside  the  existing  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge.   Soon 
after  the  war,  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  on  the  bridge  indicated  the 
need  for  an  additional  connection  between  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay. 
East  Bay  communities  saw  the  problem  as  one  of  increasing  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  existing  structure  and  proposed  an  obvious  solution:   a 
second  bridge  parallel  with  the  first.   San  Francisco,  already  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  congestion  and  parking  problems  resulting  from  Bay  Bridge 
traffic,  recommended  a  new  southerly  bridge  which  would  disperse  traffic  and 
reduce  congestion.   The  battle  raged  for  a  number  of  years  with  neither 
side  able  to  prevail.   Meanwhile  the  realization  grew  that  the  problem 
consisted  in  getting  more  people,  rather  than  more  automobiles,  back  and 
forth  across  the  bay  and  so  the  idea  of  a  regional  rapid-transit  system 
began  to  be  considered.   In  an  evolutionary  process  that  took  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  parallel  bridge  concept  was  finally  shelved,  the  southern 
crossing,  while  authorized,  was  never  built,  and  the  proposal  for  a  rail 
commute  system  was  developed  and  finally  took  form  in  the  B~y  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District. 

The  San  Francisco  Freeway  Revolt 

Another  example  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  freeway  was 
the  so-called  San  Francisco  Freeway  Revolt.   Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
freeway  slicing  through  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  another  cutting  the  city  ofJ 
from  its  eastern  and  northern  waterfront,  San  Francisco  citizens  and  their 
government  finally  decided  to  reject  any  freeway  between  the  Bay  Bridge 
and  the  Gate  Bridge,  preferring  to  accommodate  the  traffic  flow  on  city 
streets. 
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A  dramatic  illustration  of  the  change  in  thinking  during  the  period 
is  the  change  in  the  title  and  mission  of  the  state  highway  department. 
Early  in  1950  the  department  saw  its  role  exclusively  as  one  of  moving 
automobiles,  and  its  response  was  building  freeways  financed  by  gasoline 
taxes  and  vehicle  fees.   For  a  time  in  the  mid-fifties  state  policy  held 
that  all  state  highways  should  ultimately  be  improved  to  freeway  standards. 
Today  the  highway  department  is  called  CalTrans  and  its  mission  is  to  plan 
and  provide  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  transportation  system  for  the 
state  which  will  include  public  transit,  scenic  and  local  highways,  as 
well  as  freeways . 

The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the  planning  process  during 
these  three  decades  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  California  Environmental 
Quality  Act.   For  the  first  time,  governments  were  required  to  carefully 
consider  the  impact  of  their  proposed  actions  on  the  environment.   All 
significant  proposed  developments,  even  including  the  preparation  of  a 
general  plan,  required  that  an  environmental  impact  report  be  prepared  and 
publicly  considered.   Environmental  activists  were  given  a  powerful  new 
tool  with  which  to  influence  growth  and  development.   A  new  profession 
quickly  emerged  to  conduct  the  often  abstruse  and  detailed  studies  which 
the  new  process  required.   Substantial  new  costs  were  added  to  the  price 
of  development,  and  the  time  required  to  obtain  development  approval  was 
seriously  extended.  After  more  than  fifteen  years  of  experience  with  the 
act,  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  produced  a  valuable  new  level  of  concern 
for  the  long-term  effects  of  today's  actions,  and  recognition  that 
environmental  resources  are  not  without  limits. 

Other  results  have  been  more  problematical.   Some  planners  feel  that 
the  heavy  reliance  on  the  project-specific  EIR  as  a  development  control 
has  militated  against  the  comprehensive  view — looking  at  the  individual 
project  and  missing  the  overall  picture.   Others  see  the  additional  costs 
and  time  delays  as  contributing  to  the  dramatic  increases  in  the  costs  of 
development,  especially  housing.   Finally,  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
EIR  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  "red  herring"  to  obstruct  needed  development 
for  reasons  which  basically  have  little  to  do  with  the  environment.   As  the 
environmental  review  process  becomes  a  regular  part  of  the  local  planning 
function,  most  planners  expect  that  it  will  become  more  fully  integrated 
into  a  continuing  and  comprehensive  planning  and  policy-making  process, 
and  that  ways  will  be  found  to  make  it  less  cumbersome  and  more  effective. 

IV  SUMMARY 
Past  as  Prologue 

The  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  an  eventful  period 
for  California  planning.   In  many  respects  planning  practice  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  eighties  is  vastly  different  and  generally  superior  to  the  state  of 
the  art  at  the  opening  of  the  fifties.   The  progress,  however,  has  been  quite 
uneven.   The  greatest  strides  have  occurred  at  the  local  level:  city  and 
county  planning  is  more  extensive,  more  sophisticated,  ami  more  effective 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Despite  the  effects  of 
Proposition  13,  California's  local  communities  and  counties  have  well-staffed 
and  respected  planning  agencies,  manned  by  trained  professionals  whose 
research  and  plan  making  are  carried  out  with  skill  and  rigor  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  thirty  years  ago.   Furthermore,  the  planning  is  understood 
and  respected  by  governing  boards  and  citizens  alike  so  that  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  planners  and  their  plans  are  significantly  influencing 
the  direction  and  the  quality  of  development. 

At  the  regional  and  state  levels  of  governance,  however,  the  changes 
have  not  been  as  great.  Except  for  the  Urban  Strategy  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research  and  signed  by  Governor  Brown  in  1978,  no  comprehen 
sive  development  policy  has  yet  been  promulgated  by  the  state  government. 
Moreover,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  important  policy  recommendations 
of  the  Urban  Strategy  have  seriously  affected  state  activity,  and  the 
announced  rural  and  other  related  policy  documents  which  were  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  have  not  appeared.  An 
exception  is  the  housing  issue  on  which  the  state  has  taken  the  lead, 
establishing  criteria  for  local  planning  which  have  resulted  in  more 
systematic  and  reponsible  attention  to  this  critical  need  in  cities  and 
counties.   California's  metropolitan  regions  remain  as  fractionated  and 
directionless  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.   If  anything, 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  recent  years  from  the  very  modest  influence 
exerted  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  by  the  Councils  of 
Government. 

Vital  issues  of  state  policy  remain  unresolved.   Sections  of  the  state 
are  literally  suffocating  because  the  basic  resources  of  land,  air,  and  water 
cannot  support  the  numbers  of  people  who  seek  to  settle  there,  while  other 
parts  are  declining  economically  and  socially — starving  for  lack  of  proper 
development.   No  integrated  comprehensive  policy  has  yet  been  evolved  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  either  California's  land  or  water.   Farm  and  grazing 
land  continues  to  disappear  at  an  alarming  rate,  especially  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  submerged  under  a  wave  of  low-density  suburban  sprawl. 
Even  more  basic  in  terms  of  land  policy  is  the  need  to  recognize  and  protect 
open  space,  regardless  of  its  agricultural  value,  for  its  intrinsic 
contribution  to  the  structural  form,  the  beauty  and  amenity,  and  the 
hea"1  th  fulness  of  the  state's  urban  communities. 

The  lack  of  clear,  strong,  and  sustainable  water  policy  is  equally 
serious.   The  recent  rejection  of  the  peripheral  canal  by  California's 
voters  was  an  important  step,  but  only  a  step  toward  the  resolution  of 
California's  water  problems.   Groundwater  controls,  wild  river  protection, 
in-stream  flow  provisions,  and  substantially  improved  conservation  and  use 
practices  remain  to  be  established. 


For  these  and  similar  critical  issues  of  state  and  regional  development 
to  be  addressed  and  resolved,  two  necessary  preconditions  must  be  met — one 
technical  and  one  political.   The  technical  requirement  is  that  we  develop 
understanding  of  the  issues  in  order  to  evolve  and  employ  effective  strategies 
for  their  resolution.   The  political  requirement  is  that  the  people  of  the 
state  and  their  political  leaders  agree  that  the  issues  exist,  and  create  a 
serious  commitment  to  their  solution.  As  we  near  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  is  clear  that  neither  precondition  is  met.  We  must  move  ahead 
on  both  the  technical  and  the  political  fronts,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
political  challenge  remains  the  more  demanding.   The  history  contained  in 
these  volumes  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  public  awareness  and 
understanding  without  which  political  action  will  not  occur. 


Corwin  R.  Mo cine 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Francis  Lindsay  was  elected  to  the  California  Assembly  in  1948.   From 
1953-1958  he  was  chairman  of  the  highly  visible  committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works,  known  then,  as  now,  as  the  Lindsay  committee. 
There  was  logic  to  his  appointment  in  1949  to  that  committee.   He  had 
come  into  the  assembly  with  background  as  a  farmer  and  education  in  zoology 
and  botany,  followed  by  six  years  of  experience  in  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.   During  his  six  years  as  chair 
man,  the  committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  grew  in 
size  and  prestige  becoming  noted  for  a  commitment  to  planning  over  a  broad 
range  of  topics:  roadside  rests,  location  of  freeways,  greenbelts  and 
open  space,  recreation,  preservation  of  agricultural  lands  from  urban 
encroachment,  air  pollution,  city  and  county  planning  and  zoning  practices, 
regional  and  metropolitan  governance,  and  comprehensive  state  planning. 

In  the  1950s  few  people  recognized  the  relationship  among  these  seem 
ingly  disparate  subjects,  nor  was  much  research  available  which  focused 
clearly  on  the  connections.   By  hiring  Samuel  Wood  as  the  committee's 
staff  consultant  and  director  of  research — this  in  itself  a  new  approach 
to  the  functioning  of  an  assembly  committee — Francis  Lindsay  set  in  motion 
an  exciting  six  years  of  research,  education,  and  legislative  action  which 
made  ripples  within  and  outside  the  legislature.   This  committee  formulated 
some  of  the  organizational  concepts  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  land,  water,  and  air  resources  which  foreshadowed  many  of 
the  current  environmental  programs,  and  established  the  prototype  for 
the  governance  of  single-purpose  districts. 

Francis  Lindsay,  a  Republican,  was  defeated  for  his  fifth  term  in 
the  assembly  in  the  election  of  1958,  the  year  in  which  Democrats  took 
over  the  reins  of  California  government  from  the  Republican  party.   He 
returned  to  farming  and  the  pursuit  of  a  myriad  of  interests  in  and  around 
his  home  in  Loomis,  California. 

He  was  interviewed  in  order  to  learn  at  first-hand  about  the  func 
tioning  of  the  Lindsay  committee  as  well  as  to  gain  some  insight  into 
his  motivation  for  setting  the  committee's  direction  on  its  course  in 
comprehensive  planning  at  the  state  and  regional  levels.  We  met  in  my 
motel  room  on  the  outskirts  of  Sacramento  on  April  1  and  May  20,  1981, 
recording  from  approximately  9:30  a.m.  until  noon  each  day.   Seated 
comfortably  at  a  table  with  the  outline  of  questions  and  relevant  source 
material  close  at  hand,  Mr.  Lindsay  recounted,  with  obvious  pleasure, 
some  of  his  most  exciting  and  intriguing  experiences  in  the  legislature. 


These  accounts  dealt  with  the  fall  of  Artie  Samish  and  fellow  lobbyists 
from  control  of  the  legislature  in  the  late  forties,  with  the  battles 
over  the  changes  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  election  of  speakers 
in  1953  and  1955.   They  also  dealt  with  early  legislation  to  develop  the 
Feather  River  Project.   These  recollections  not  only  provide  in  fascinating 
detail  the  background  sought  for  the  interview,  but  have  added  materially 
to  the  information  which  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  gathering 
about  these  topics  in  its  long-term  Government  Documentation  Oral  History 
Project  dealing  with  the  administrative  eras  of  Governors  Warren,  Knight, 
and  Pat  Brown. 

As  he  reminisced  about  the  hiring  of  Sam  Wood  as  committee  consultant, 

about  how  the  committee  and  its  nine  subcommittees  functioned,  he  indicated 

that  leadership  style  and  a  clear  goal  combined  to  produce  that  strong 
committee. 

It  seems  fitting  that  Francis  Lindsay  would  carry  his  interest  and 
commitment  to  planning  to  the  advisory  board  of  California  Tomorrow  on 
which  he  has  been  a  member  since  the  organization's  founding  in  1961. 
That  organization's  goals  of  comprehensive  state  and  regional  planning 
are  he  claims  becoming  increasingly  vital  in  California. 

Mr.  Lindsay  reviewed  his  edited  transcript  checking  and  rechecking 
some  details  against  the  record  in  his  effort  to  be  accurate.   There  is 
in  this  oral  history  a  vivid  recounting  of  his  years  in  the  legislature 
and  of  the  need,  as  he  sees  it,  for  planning  to  control  the  use  and  misuse 
of  land  and  water  resources  in  the  state. 

Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-editor 


1  April  1982 
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THE  ASSEMBLE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION.,  PLANNING  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  SETS  A  COURSE  TOWARDS  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

BACKGROUND:   EDUCATION  AND  EARLY  CAREER  IN  FORESTRY 
AND  CONSERVATION 


[Interview  1:   April  I,  1981J## 

Chall:    The  first  question  that  I  had  was  about  the  route  by  which  you 
became  chairman  of  this  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning, 
and  Public  Works.   So  you  can  give  me  all  that  background. 

Lindsay:  [chuckling]   You  really  want  the  dirt! 

Chall:  [laughs]   Oh,  I  want  it  all! 

Lindsay:  Well,  all  right.   When  I  came  down  to  the  legislature — 

Chall:  What  year  was  that? 

Lindsay:   Nineteen  forty -nine,  January  1.   I  had  been  elected  in  the 

primaries  here  in  both  parties;  I  crossfiled.   There  were  seven 
running  in  a  ten-county  district  representing  23  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  state.   These  were  the  counties  of  Nevada,  Placer, 
El  Dorado,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Alpine,  Mono, 
and  Inyo . 

Chall:    Is  that  about  the  same  as — 

Lindsay:   That's  the  6th  District  at  that  time. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  102. 


Chall: 
Lindsay ; 


Chall: 
Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


— Pauline  Davis 's  district? 

No,  no,  no.   Pauline  Davis  was  to  the  north  of  them.   She  had 
almost  as  much  area  as  I  did  but  not  quite.   In  fact,  I  think  she 
had  seven  counties.   So,  of  course,  when  I  went  into  the  legis 
lature,  Pauline's  husband  was  there,  Lester  Davis. 

So  this  is  kind  of  an  involved  story,  but  we  might  as  well 
get  it  all  down,  and  then  you  can  take  out  what  you  want. 

Yes,  that's  all  right.   Let's  get  it  all.   I  have  tape. 

When  I  came  to  the  legislature,  I  had  been  in  both  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  a 
period  of  six  years.   I  started  out  in  the  Forest  Service  as 
a  junior  range  examiner.   I  had  been  Dr.  A.W.  [Arthur]  Sampson's 
teaching  fellow  in  the  spring  of  1936  in  range  management  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

What  was  your  subject  then? 

Well,  I  graduated  in  zoology  with  a  minor  in  botany,  and  I  had 
several  courses  in  forestry,  and  I  had  several  courses  in 
engineering.   The  meteorology  I  took  was  over  in  the  College 
of  Aeronautics;  and  I  had  courses  in  geology. 

I  had  spent  the  first  two  years  at  Sacramento  Junior  College 
which  is  Sacramento  City  College  now,  then  I  moved  to  Berkeley 
and  took  these  courses,  trying  to  be  a  ranger-naturalist  in 
the  Park  Service,  or  a  wildlife  specialist  in  either  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  which  wasn't  called  Land  Management  at  that 
time,  or  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  or  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service — one  of  those.   I  was  trying  to  prepare  myself  for  this 
examination. 

So  I  had  taken  all  the  botany  at  Cal  as  a  minor  on  plant 
identification,  but  I  was  also  one  of  Dr.  Grinell's  students 
in  zoology.   Now,  I'm  talking  about  the  years  in  Berkeley  of 
'33  to  '36;  in  fact,  only  the  spring  semester  of  '36.   I  wasn't 
there  the  fall  semester  of  '35. 

This,  of  course,  was  practically  the  bottom  of  the  Depression, 
But  my  father  was  selected  as  the  general  superintendent  on 
the  Bay  Bridge,  on  the  piers,  and  he  was  a  very  well  known 
superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  and  things  like  this. 
But  he  had  not  been  in  the  profession  for  about  twelve  years, 
and  here  he  was  picked  right  out  of  the  blue.   So  he  came  down 
from  Loomis  [California]  and  I  lived  with  him  for  the  first 
two  semesters  while  I  was  at  Cal  and  worked  on  the  Bay  Bridge 
in  the  summer  of  '34. 


Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay : 

Chall: 

Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay : 


I  was  married  in  the  summer  of  '34  and,  frankly,  if  I  hadn't 
gotten  married  I'd  have  never  graduated  from  Cal,  because  my 
wife  was  a  walking  dictionary  and  an  excellent  typist.  [Margaret 
Swetzer]   So  my  grades  on  my  term  papers  jumped  from  C's  and 
C+'s  to  a  stack  six  inches  high  of  A's,  A  pluses,  and  A  triple 
pluses,  because  she  corrected  my  English  and  the  sentence  structure. 
I  wrote  several  papers  that  were  considered  almost  classics 
down  there,  simply  because  I  had  the  material  and  she  had  the 
ability  to  put  it  on  paper,  you  see,  after  I  drafted  it. 

[chuckles]   A  good  collaboration! 

And  we  were  working  all  the  time  because  this  was  Depression 
days. 

What  was  she  doing? 

Well,  she  got  a  job  finally,  after  the  third  semester  we  were 
there,  at  Cal  [California]  Hall  as  a  typist,  and  she  was 
working  there,  and  I  think  her  salary  was  $72  a  month. 

When  I  got  a  job  [chuckles]  as  Dr.  Sampson's  teaching 
fellow,  he  said,  "Well,  the  university  allows  $67  a  month  as 
a  teaching  fellow,  but  I  have  a  position  open  in  my  WPA  project 
for  $96  a  month.   Which  do  you  want?"   [laughs]   Well,  there 
wasn't  much  choice!   So  I  was  his  teaching  fellow  paid  by  WPA 
instead  of  the  university.   I  tell  you  this  because,  who  knows, 
somebody  may  go  back  and  look  and  say,  "Hey,  this  guy  was  never 
a  teaching  fellow!" 

I  see. 

But  I  did  work  for  Dr.  Sampson  from  the  spring  of  '36  all  through 
the  semester  and  all  through  the  summer  until  the  Forest  Service 
called  me  on  November  the  9th,  1936.   I'll  never  forget  that 
date.   I'll  never  forget  the  date  I  took  the  examination  for 
junior  range  examiner  (July  3,  1936).   There  were  eleven  from 
Dr.  Sampson's  class  that  took  it,  upper  division  class,  and 
all  eleven  passed,  although  there  were  only  sixty-two  passed 
out  of  three  hundred  in  the  United  States. 

Well  trained! 

Well,  we  were  all  sure  we'd  failed  the  examination.   This  was 
called  "the  '36  monster"  by  everybody  who  took  it.   Once  in 
a  while  we  see  somebody  like  Russ  Penney,  who  became  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  California,  and  he'd  taken 
that  examination.   Either  he  was  forty-two  and  I  was  forty- 
three,  or  I  was  forty-two  and  he  was  forty-three.   I  don't  know 
which. 


Chall: 
Lindsay; 


Is  that  right?  Out  of  the  sixty-two? 

Actually,  the  point  spread  was  like  71.83.   I  mean,  they  had 
to  go  to  the  second  decimal  to  pass  these  people.   It  was  a 
nine-hour  examination  and  it  was  terrible!   There  was  one  whole 
section  on  agricultural  economics  that  I'd  never  taken  in 
college.   I  was  a  complete  blank  on  that  one,  you  might  say, 
although  I  tried  to  answer  this  from  common  sense. 


The  United  States  Forest  Service,  1936 


Lindsay:   So,  anyway,  I  finally  got  notice  that  I  had  passed  the  examina 
tion,  and  it  was  a  great  day  at  home. 

Chall:    I  should  say! 

Lindsay:  Then  I  invented  a  fire  tool  to  put  out  fires  with  compressed 
air  and  a  little  bit  of  water.   In  Northern  California 
particularly,  water  is  a  controlling  factor.   On  the  Bay  Bridge 
we  were  washing  down  the  piers  and  blowing  the  cement  off  with 
high-pressure  air  and  a  little  bit  of  water.   So  I  took  this 
idea,  which  was  my  father's  really,  and  he  came  over  and  we 
perfected  this. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  sent  me  to  Mt.  Shasta  for  three 
weeks  and  gave  me  the  equipment  and  an  engineer  and  all,  so 
we  developed  this  tool. 

Everybody  from  the  main  office  came  up  to  see  the 
demonstration,  the  chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in  San  Francisco 
and  several  fire  control  officers.   We  went  out  by  Weed,  Cali 
fornia,  and  lit  a  fire,  and  when  it  got  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  why,  they  said,  "Put  it  out!"  So  I  put  it  out  in 
less  than  fifteen  seconds,  literally.   Of  course,  we  had 
everything  running,  ready  for  it. 

So  the  next  thing  they  said,  "Well,  go  over  here  and  we'll 
light  another  one."  So  they  got  this  one  about  a  hundred  feet 
in  diameter  and  told  me  to  put  it  out.   They  weren't  quite  so 
nervous,  although  they  had  a  full  truckload  of  CCC  [Civilian 
Conservation  Corps]   boys  sitting  there  [chuckles]  and  another 
fire  truck.   So  this  one  got  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  I  put  it  out  just  as  fast  as  I  could  run.   They  came  and  they 
made  an  inspection  of  the  fire  line  and  everything;  they  all 
shook  their  heads. 


Lindsay:   So  then  they  said,  "Well,  get  over  here  where  there's  some  of 
this  brush  and  we'll  see  what  you  can  do."  So  they  let  this 
one  go  pretty  good,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  little  bit  then 
too,  but  I  was  very  successful  in  knocking  it  down  very  quickly, 

They  all  had  a  conference.   They  said,  "All  right.   This 
is  very  impressive,  so  we'll  send  you  over  with  the  engineer 
into  the  heavily  forested  area."  This  was  out  of  the  grass 
and  sagebrush,  where  the  duff  was  eight  inches  deep.  Well, 
over  there  the  only  thing  that  was  really  impressive  about  it 
was  that  it  found  every  spark  on  the  ground  because  the  air 
made  it  just  like  a  forge.   Smoke  would  come  welling  out  and 
you  could  blow  it  out.   It  did  make  a  clean  track,  but  by  the 
time  you  took  off  the  water  and  the  truck  to  add  the  air 
compressor,  why,  you  were  a  push.   It  was  a  fifty-fifty  deal. 
Now,  in  grass  fires  it  was  phenomenal.   In  the  heavy  duff,  why, 
it  just  held  its  own. 

So  I  went  home  and  even  wrote  the  report.   About  a  week 
later  I  got  a  phone  call  saying,  "Would  you  report  for  duty 
on  a  temporary  basis?  When  your  name  comes  up  on  the  list, 
we'll  put  you  on  permanent  duty."  So  I  did.   I  started  range 
examiner  work  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  November,  1936, 
and  was  assigned  finally  to  Quincy,  California,  on  the  Plumas 
National  Forest,  and  spent  the  whole  summer  there  fighting 
fires  (1937). 

Because  of  my  reputation  of  having  invented  a  fire  tool 
for  some  reason,  why,  they  sent  me  to  a  number  of  fire  schools 
on,  oh,  liquid  gas,  building  fires,  forest  fires,  brush  fires, 
grass  fires.   We  went  to  these  different  schools,  so  actually, 
although  I  was  only  a  junior  range  examiner,  I  had  been  to  more 
fire  schools  than  any  other  forest  officer  on  the  Plumas  Forest. 
So  it  looked  for  a  while  I  was  going  to  get  shoved  into  fire 
control. 


Soil  Conservation  Service,  1936-1942 


Lindsay:   But  I  was  sent  to  the  Western  Range  Experimental  Station  in 

Tucson,  Arizona,  for  the  winter.   At  chat  point  I  had  a  chance 
to  transfer  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  New  Mexico. 
The  director  of  the  station  called  me  in  and  said,  "Francis, 
the  head  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Range  Management  Section  wants 
two  good  men,  and  I've  got  twenty-two  of  you  here,  but  I'll 
recommend  you  and  White  if  you  want  to  go.   One's  supposed  to 
go  to  Utah  and  one's  supposed  to  go  to  New  Mexico." 
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Lindsay:   I  said,  'Veil,  White's  home  is  in  Utah,  so  I'd  just  as  soon 
go  to  New  Mexico  if  I  could  transfer." 

He  said,  "You  know,  the  Forest  Service  is  loaded  up  with 
employees.   It  will  be  from  seven  to  nine  years  before  you  get 
a  real  promotion.   If  I  were  you  and  had  a  chance  to  go  to  a 
new  agency,  I'd  go." 

Chall:    Yes,  it  was  new. 

Lindsay:   So  I  went  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  New  Mexico.   I 
was  promptly  stationed,  not  where  I  was  told  I  would  be,  in 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  but  in  a  little  town  called  Capitan, 
which  had  eight  hundred  Mexicans  and  two  hundred  whites,  and 
only  twelve  houses  in  town  had  an  inside  bathroom.   [laugh] 
I  took  my  young  bride  up  there  and  we  had  some  terrible  living 
quarters,  but  oh,  well,  you  know,  you're  young  and  gung  ho  and 
so  forth. 


I  was  fortunate  in  that  this  area  had  been  flown  and  was 
on  aerial  photographs.   Practically  nobody  remembers  now  that 
the  whole  process  of  aerial  mapping  started  in  the  Soil  Conser 
vation  Service  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.   I  don't  know  why, 
but  because  my  area  that  I  was  assigned  to  had  been  flown  and 
had  new  pictures,  I  got  into  the  correction  problem  and  every 
thing  else.   I  was  surveying  and  planning  the  ranches  there 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  acres  a  year,  when  everybody  else 
was  lucky  to  get  fifty  thousand  acres  a  year.   This,  of  course, 
opened  up  some  eyes,  and  I  was  sent  all  over. 

Then  the  election  came  up  for  a  soil  conservation  district 
in  New  Mexico,  the  first  one  that  was  voted  on,  the  Rio  Hondo 
District.   I  was  the  technician  assigned  to  see  if  I  could  get 
this.  Well,  the  first  election  was  successful. 

An  interesting  side  note  is  that  Peter  Kurd,  the  famous 
southwest  artist,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  was  one  of 
the  key  people  in  this  election  because  he  spoke  Mexican — and 
I  don't  say  "Spanish";  I  said  "Mexican"— just  like  they  did. 
He  had  grown  up  in  it,  and  he  lived  at  San  Patricio,  which  was 
in  the  district,  and  he  was  one  of  the  election  officials.   So 
we  passed  the  election  largely  because  of  his  efforts  with  the 
Mexican  population  that  was  voting. 

That  kind  of  nailed  me  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
as  a  promoter  of  soil  conservation  districts.   So  I  was  moved 
all  over  the  state  getting  new  districts.  Baca  County  District 
was  the  number-two  district  we  got,  and  then  we  went  up  to 
Mora  County  out  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.   So  I  got  off  of 
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Lindsay:  range  management  planning  and  into  the  formation  of  soil 
conservation  districts  and  planning  mostly  for  water  and 
revegetation  and  things  like  this. 

See,  I  was  off  of  a  farm.   All  my  life  I  lived  at  Loomis. 
I  came  in  there  at  five  years  old,  and  my  family  had  a  big 
ranch — not  a  big  one,  six  hundred  acres.  We  had  hogs,  and 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  turkeys,  and  fruit,  and  grapes,  and 
horses,  and  so  forth.   My  mother  had  refused  to  drag  two  small 
children  around  to  any  more  construction  camps,  and  my  father 
had  just  finished  the  bridge  at  Marysville  on  the  Western 
Pacific  tracks,  so  we  went  to  Loomis,  1919. 

I  grew  up  there  and  went  to  a  little  one-room  schoolhouse 
for  the  first  six  years  and  then  to  the  Consolidated  School 
at  Loomis,  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  at  Loomis,  and 
met  my  wife  there.   The  two  of  us  went  to  the  seventh-eighth 
grade  party.   She  was  twelve  and  I  was  thirteen.   [laughs] 

Chall:    A  long  relationship. 

Lindsay:   Yes,  it  was  a  long  relationship.   [chuckles]   I  went  to  Roseville 
High  School.   She  went  to  Auburn.   I  went  to  Sacramento  City 
College,  and  then  she  came  down  there  for  the  last  year  I  was 
there,  and  then  we  got  married  after  she  graduated  from  that 
school,  and  went  to  Berkeley. 

Coming  back  then  to  the  experience  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  I  was  kind  of  a  practical  person  in  talking  to  ranchers. 
Having  been  a  ranch  man  or  boy,  I  had  my  own  ideas.   Having 
been  Dr.  Sampson's  teaching  fellow  gave  me  a  kind  of  a  prestige 
in  the  whole  service  because  everybody  was  teaching  out  of  his 
books.   He  was  the  father  of  range  management  in  the  Forest 
Service  before  he'd  joined  the  staff,  the  chair,  at  Berkeley. 
Because  I  was  Dr.  Sampson's  student  and  I  had  some  pretty 
positive  ideas,  I  was  either  in  trouble  or  being  lauded,  one 
or  the  other.   It  depended  on  whom  I  was  really  working  for. 

I  guess  I've  been  controversial  all  my  life.   People  either 
like  me  or  they  don't  like  me,  and  there's  no  in  between.   It's 
amazing  that  Sam  Wood  and  I  have  been  very  fast  friends  ever 
since  he  went  to  work  for  me. 

So  then  I  had  a  chance  to  transfer  to  California  in  charge 
of  range  management  again  for  all  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
with  headquarters  in  Chico.   So  I  put  in  an  application  to 
transfer,  and  they  offered  to  take  me  into  the  Albuquerque 
office  if  I'd  stay  because  I  had  by  this  time  been  successful, 
without  a  failure,  in  about  fifteen  soil  conservation  districts. 
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Lindsay:   On  top  of  that,  I  had  gone  into  several  field  offices  to  find 
out  why  they  weren't  moving.   They  were  either  going  to  close 
them  or  save  them,  one  or  the  other,  and  I  didn't  lose  one  of 
those.   But  when  you  walk  into  an  office  and  say,  "My  name  is 
Francis  Lindsay  and  I'm  in  charge,"  it's  no  way  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people.   [chuckles]   But  it  finally  boiled  down 
to  just  that  after  two  or  three  times,  why,  I  figured  it  was 
the  only  way  to  do  it,  to  make  an  operation,  is  make  a  clean 
cut  the  first  time  and  let  everybody  in  the  office  know. 

I  got  a  kind  of  a  rough  reputation  this  way,  being  the 
hatchet  man  or  the  strong  arm  coming  in,  and  the  fellows  in 
the  office  always  looked  at  me  kind  of  out  of  the  corners  of 
their  eyes,  "Now  what?"  When  I  arrived,  one  man  said,  "Don't 
tell  me  it's  that  bad."  I  said,  "You  know  it's  that  bad,  so 
let's  straighten  it  out." 

So  I  came  to  California  and  when  I  got  to  Chico  Chet 
Cleary,  who  was  the  regional  conservationist  in  Chico,  said, 
"Well,  Lindsay,  I've  got  bad  news  for  you."  I  said,  "What's 
that?"  He  said,  "While  you've  been  on  the  road  for  about  four 
days  from  New  Mexico  with  two  days  over  at  home,  at  Loomis, 
they've  reorganized  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  abandoned 
this  office."   [laughter] 

I  said,  "What  does  that  mean?"  He  said,  "Well,  we've  got 
a  problem  area  in  Yreka.   They've  been  up  there  for  nine  months 
and  they've  signed  up  three  ranchers  and  gave  away  all  the  seed 
for  the  year  to  do  that.   Now,  the  orders  are  either  to  send 
you  up  there  because  you've  been  successful  in  New  Mexico  or 
close  the  office." 

So  I  said,  "Well,  if  you're  going  to  do  this  and  I  have 
to  go  up  there,  then  you  call  the  man  and  you  tell  him  I'm  in 
charge."  He  said,  "All  right.   That's  the  way  it  is."   I  said, 
"Well,  it's  the  only  way  it  can  be."   I  should  get  a  drink  of 
water  [clears  throat].   Do  you  want  to  turn  that  off.   [tape 
off  while  Mr.  Lindsay  gets  drink  of  water] 

Chall:    Go  ahead.   You're  in  Yreka. 

Lindsay:   Well,  not  for  long!   [chuckles]   We  were  successful  in  turning 
the  Yreka  office  around.   In  fact,  there  are  now  four  soil 
conservation  districts  that  were  started  when  I  was  there, 
although  I  resigned  and  came  back  to  Loomis  in  September.   I 
went  in  there  in  March. 

Chall:    This  is  what  year?  About  1939  now? 
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Lindsay:   No,  we're  in  '42. 

Chall:    Oh,  I  see.   So  you  had  a  long  time  in  New  Mexico. 

Return  to  Ranching  in  Loomis,  California,  1942 


Lindsay:   I  was  only  in  California  approximately  six  months  before  I 

resigned  and  came  back  to  run  the  family  ranches  at  Loomis  for 
my  father-in-law.   He'd  had  a  heart  attack,  and  he  had  Japanese 
help,  and  they'd  interned  them.   So  I  came  back  to  Loomis  and 
took  over  the  ranch  and  bought  it  finally  from  him  and  bought 
two  more  at  Loomis.   The  second  ranch  was  south  of  Loomis  and 
then  the  other  adjoining  ranch  to  my  father-in-law's  ranch. 
So  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  the  third  largest  fruit  producer 
in  Placer  County. 

Chall:    You  were  doing  fruit  primarily? 

Lindsay:   It  was  all  fruit  at  that  time.   But  this  third  ranch  I  bought 
was  largely  open  ground,  and  in,  let's  see,  1945,  I  put  in 
sprinkler  irrigation  ranchwide.  That  was  the  first  ranch  in 
Northern  California  that  had  ever  used  a  flipper  spraying — 
rainbird,  so  I  really  got  into  water  development.   In  fact, 
I  had  specialized  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  about 
two  years  in  water  development  for  ranches  and  irrigated  pastures 
and  all,  so  I  was  reading  water  law  and  I  was  quite  interested. 

We  formed  a  soil  conservation  district  in  Placer  County. 
When  I  came  home  and  looked  around,  I  realized  that  no  place 
I'd  been  needed  it  worse  than  we  did  right  there.   The  election, 
after  about  two  years  of  hassle,  was  very  decisive,  a  seven- 
to-one  vote.   I  was  elected  with  the  highest  vote  out  of  seven 
people  running.   This  was  1946.   Placer  County  District  was 
formed  then  and  I  was  made  president  of  the  board. 

Of  course,  we  immediately  got  into  land  planning  in  quite 
a  big  way.   The  Soil  Conservation  Service  furnished  us  with 
an  excellent  conservationist,  and  we  had  two  soilsmen,  and  we 
had  engineers,  and  we  could  call  on  foresters.   No,  we  had  a 
forester,  and  we  had  agronomists  on  call  and  wildlife  people 
on  call;  so  we  had  quite  a  staff. 

Of  course,  since  I  had  been  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
I  knew  most  of  the  top  people.   Then  when  I  formed  a  district 
of  my  own,  you  might  say,  in  Placer  County,  I  knew  where  the 
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Lindsay:   back  doors  were,  so  I  got  some  excellent  people  in  there.   So 
the  district  became  very  successful,  and  even  though  when  it 
was  formed  there  were  several  large  areas  that  withdrew,  within 
two  years  they  all  petitioned  to  come  back  in. 


DECADE  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY,  1948-1958 


Lindsay:   So  because  of  my  success  in  this  election,  I  got  a  phone  call 

from  a  gentleman  who  asked  me  to  come  to  Auburn  at  two  o'clock. 
I  didn't  know  it,  but  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Committee.   So  I  walked  into  his  office,  and  here  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee,  who  was  a  very  close  family 
friend  of  my  wife's  parents  and  a  friend  of  my  folks  too  in 
Loomis . 

Chall:    Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  peonle? 

Lindsay:   Oh,  yes.   The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee  was 
Wendell  Robie  in  Auburn,  who  had  the  Auburn  Lumber  Company  and 
was  appointed  by  Earl  Warren  as  the  chairman  of  the  state  Forestry 
Board.   The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  was 
Porter  Taylor,  who  was  on  my  Resource  Conservation  District 
Board,  or  the  Soil  Conservation  District  Board  (they  changed 
the  name  to  Resource  Conservation).   I  didn't  even  know  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

They  both  said,  "Francis,  there's  a  vacancy  coming  up 
in  the  senate.   Now,  if  the  assemblyman  [Allen  G.]  Thurman, 
from  Coif ax,  wants  to  run  for  this  vacancy  because  the  [incum- 
bant]  senator  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Equalization 
that's  all  right.   But  if  he  doesn't  run,  we  want  you  to  run 
for  the  senate."  And  he  said,  "You're  quite  a  speaker  and 
you're  well  known.   You  just  had  a  successful  election  after 
considerable  opposition.   So  we  want  you  to  run.   How  are  you 
registered?"   I  said,  "I'm  registered  as  an  independent." 

They  said,  "Well,  the  Republicans  are  running  California. 
Earl  Warren  is  governor,  and  the  Republicans  have  a  majority 
in  both  houses,  so  you  go  down  and  register  as  a  Republican, 
and  we'll  run  you  on  both  tickets."  That  was  1948.   So  I  ran 
and  I  won. 

Chall:    For  the  assembly. 

Lindsay:   For  the  assembly,  because  Thurman  was  elected  to  the  senate. 

Chall:    Yes. 
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Lindsay: 


Chall: 


Then  [Harold]  Bizz  Johnson  ran  against  him  in  the  first  regular 
election  and  beat  him.   So  in  1949  Bizz  Johnson  became  state 
senator  and  I  became  the  assemblyman  at  the  same  time.   We  both 
served  ten  years,  and  1  was  thrown  out. 


So  you  were  in  ten  years, 
that  it? 


You  lost  an  election  in  '58.   Is 


Lindsay:   Yes.   That  was  the  Knowland  debacle  where  we  lost  not  only  the 

election — the  Republicans — but  they  lost  control  of  both  houses. 
There  were  twelve  major  chairmen,  Republican  assemblymen,  that 
were  defeated  because  of  Knowland 's  support  for  the  right-to- 
work  bill,  you  see.* 

Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:   There  are  several  stories  now  about  this. 

We  back  up,  though,  to  1949  when  I  took  office  at  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  with  bright  eyes  and  going  to  save  the  world, 
you  know.   So  I  got  a  rude  awakening. 

The  very  first  bill  that  I  ever  put  in  as  an  assemblyman 
was  tabled.   (Now,  this  is  kind  of  some  background  stuff  that 
you  may  or  may  not  want.   It's  interesting  to  some  people.) 
This  bill  said  that  if  there's  a  corner  on  the  state  highway 
that  is  supered  or  slanted  in  the  wrong  direction,  on  which 
eleven  deaths  have  occurred  in  four  years,  and  the  property 
owner  offers  the  property  to  the  state  at  no  cost  to  correct 
this,  the  state  shall  correct  it. 

Chall:    Reasonable  enough. 

Lindsay:   I  made  the  pitch  before  the  committee,  and  the  lobbyist  from 

the  Department  of  Public  Works  got  up  and  said,  "Oh,  gee,  guys, 
if  we  had  to  run  around  fixing  every  corner  on  the  state  highways, 
we  wouldn't  have  time  to  do  anything  else!"  This  was  Mr.  Norton 
who  made  that  statement.   So  they  tabled  my  bill  and  I  didn't 
know  what  in  the  heck  happened  to  me,  you  know!   Finally  the 
chairman  explained.   "Well,  Fran,"  he  said,  "when  they  table 
a  bill,  it's  dead!" 

#1 


*In  1958  U.S.  Senator  William  Knowland  ran  for  governor  stressing 
Right  to  Work,  an  initiative  measure  (Prop.  18)  on  the  ballot. 
He  was  beaten  by  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  and  the  initiative  was 
defeated. 
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Chall: 


Lindsay: 


I  see.   [chuckles] 
something. 


You  must  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do 


I  did.   So  he  came  up  after  the  meeting  and  said,  "Gee,  Fran, 
I'm  sorry  I  had  to  table  your  first  bill."   I  said,  "Mr.  Norton, 
my  name  is  Mr.  Lindsay  to  you,  and  don't  you  ever  forget  it 

again." 

• 

And  I  said,  "But  you  might  be  interested  in  where  I'm  going." 
He  said,  "Where's  that?"  I  said,  "I'm  going  down  to  the  legis 
lative  counsel  and  have  them  draw  me  a  resolution  for  the 
investigation  of  why,  when  any  one  of  nine  major  companies  runs 
out  of  a  job,  the  Highway  Department  comes  up  with  a  job  so 
big  that  only  one  of  those  nine  can  bid  on  it."  In  1950,  this 
was  true,  that  if  you  bid  over  $14  million  on  a  job,  there  were 
only  nine  companies  in  California  that  could  bid  it  by  themselves 
and  then  get  their  bond  and  all. 

So  he  said,  "Oh,  you  wouldn't  do  that,  would  you?"  And 
I  said,  "Mr.  Norton,  what  did  you  just  do  to  me?  You  bet  your 
life  I'm  going  to  do  it!"   So  I  went  down  to  the  legislative 
counsel  right  then  and  he  followed  me  down  the  hall.   When  he 
saw  me  go  in,  he  took  off. 

Well,  I  was  probably  fortunate  that  I  went  in,  and  George 
Murphy,  who  later  became  the  legislative  counsel  of  California — 
George  Murphy  was  just  a  junior  counsel  at  this  time.   He  was 
a  good  friend  of  mine;  we'd  made  friends  over  water  legislation 
we'd  talked  about,  and  some  other  things.   I  told  him  what  I 
wanted,  and  he  said,  "Francis,  you  don't  want  this."   I  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  do!"  He  said,  "You're  going  to  cut  your  throat!" 
I  said,  "Well,  if  I  cut  my  throat,  let  it  bleed!" 

So  he's  arguing  with  me  the  pros  and  cons,  and  I'm  telling 
him  the  story,  and  the  phone  rang.   He  said,  "Yes,  he's  here," 
and  he  handed  it  to  me.   The  phone  [voice]  said,  "Assemblyman 
Lindsay?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "This  is  [Charles]  Charlie 
Purcell.  Yru  know  me?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Purcell,  I  know  you.  You  are  head  of 
the  Highway  Department.   But  I  have  also  known  you  for  many 
years.   You  were  the  one  that  came  over  and  asked  my  father 
to  move  from  the  Oakland  side  of  the  Bay  Bridge  over  to  the 
San  Francisco  side  and  straighten  up  Pier  6.   I  was  in  the 
apartment  the  night  you  came  over." 
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Lindsay:   "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "You  were  going  to  the  university  at  that 

time."  I  said,  "That's  right."  He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  your 
dad  and  I  have  been  friends"— I  said,  "yes"— "since  1909." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  understand  we  have  a  problem."  I  said, 
"We  don't  have  a  problem.   1  don't  have  one.   You  have  one! 
Your  trained  monkey  came  over  here  and  tabled  my  first  bill 
without  even  giving  me  the  courtesy  of  coming  to  my  office  and 
talking  about  it  just  because  I  was  a  freshman.  No,  Mr.  Purcell, 
it's  too  late,"  and  I  hung  up  the  phone. 

So  George  Murphy  got  up  and  went  and  got  the  legislative 
counsel,  the  head  man.   He  came  in  and  he  said,  "Francis, 
George  is  concerned.  What's  this  all  about?"  So  it  took  me 
about  ten  minutes,  but  I  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  he  said, 
"George,  I  have  an  idea  that  Francis  knows  exactly  what  he's 
doing.   You're  a  legislative  counsel;  he's  an  assemblyman; 
draw  him  up  his  resolution.   Draw  a  good  one." 


Close  Relationship  with  Earl  Warren 


Lindsay:   The  phone  rang  and  he  said,  "Yes,  he's  still  here,"  and  he  wanted 
me  to  get  on.   He  [the  phone  voice]  said,  "Assemblyman  Lindsay?" 
And  I  said,  "yes."  He  said,  "This  is  Earl  Warren." 

Chall:    My  word!   [chuckles] 

Lindsay:   He  said,  "I  understand  there's  a  problem  and,  to  make  things 
short,  would  you  come  down  to  the  corner  office  right  now?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  Governor,  I'd  be  happy  to,"  and  I  held  the  phone 
out  and  I  said  to  George  Murphy,  "When  I  get  back  from  the 
governor's  office,  I  hope  you'll  have  that  rough  draft  of  that 
resolution,"  and  I  hung  up  the  phone. 

So  I  went  down  to  Earl  Warren's  office,  and  he  came  around 
with  a  very  effusive  greeting  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  that 
he  hadn't  met  me  yet.   I'd  been  there  for  about  two  months, 
and  there  were  only  twelve  new  legislators,  and  we  were  being 
actually  ignored.   That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  see,  until 
they  found  out  who  they  were  and  all. 

He  said,  "Tell  me  the  story."  So  I  told  him  the  story. 
So  he  looked  me  right  in  the  eye  and  he  said,  "If  there's  a 
crew  on  that  ground  tomorrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  do  we 
need  this  resolution?"  I  said,  "No,  Governor,  not  at  all. 
It's  nice  to  do  business  with  the  head  man,"  and  I  stood  up, 
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Lindsay 


Chall: 


Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay ; 


put  out  my  hand,  and  he  said,  "Sit  down!"  "Now,"  he  said, 
"obviously  you  know  that  you  shook  some  arms  around  here  and 
practically  jerked  them  off,  and  I  don't  blame  you  under  the 
circumstances.   But  what  are  you  down  here  for?  Nobody  comes 
down  here  with  this  kind  of  an  operation  in  the  first  two  or 
three  months  without  some  reason  for  coming  to  the  legislature." 

I  said,  "Yes,  Governor,  I've  been  in  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  I'm  a  graduate  biologist, 
and  my  job  is  to  try  to  make  the  rivers  run  clear,  stop  the 
erosion,  stop  the  topsoil  loss,  for  this  state." 

He  said,  "That  is  going  to  be  a  monumental  task.   Do  you 
mind  if  I  help?77  I  said,  "That  is  the  kind  of  help  I  need." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  have  a  single  man  in  my  group  that 
carries  my  legislation  that  is  actually  a  trained  technician 
in  natural  resources.   Would  you  carry  our  bills?   I  don't  have 
any  doubt  about  your  knowing  your  way  around."  I  said,  "I'd 
be  delighted,  Governor." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "tomorrow  I'm  having  a  luncheon  for  about 
fifteen  assemblymen  over  at  the  Sutter  Club.   I  have  a  luncheon 
each  week.  Would  you  come  over  as  my  guest?"   I  said,  "I'd 
be  delighted"  again. 

So  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  right- 
of-way  agent  and  three  crews  on  the  place  taking  down  the  fence, 
and  this  highway  was  corrected  not  by  a  bid  but  by  the  maintenance 
crews  of  three  districts  [chuckles],  and  it  was  done.   There 
was  no  fanfare.  Nobody  knew  why  this  was  done.   I  never  told 
anybody.   This  is  one  of  the  very  few  times  I've  told  this  story. 


What  a  great  story, 
legislature! 


A  look  at  the  inner  workings  of  the 


So  anyway,  I  went  to  the  luncheon,  and  he  introduced  me  to  the 
assemblymen  as  one  joining  his  group  handling  legislation.   Of 
course,  [Laughlin]  Loc  Waters  from  Lcs  Angeles,  who  became 
the  U.S.  attorney  under  Eisenhower,  was  the  head  one  of  this 
group.   [There  were]  several  others.   Thomas  [Tom]  Caldecott 
was  one  of  them.   Caldecott,  of  course,  is  a  judge  now. 

He  said,  "Francis  will  be  bringing  a  couple  of  people  with 
him  each  time."  So  I  was  brought  in,  bango,  and  not  only  that, 
but  asked  to  bring  a  couple  of  people  in. 

How  big  was  this  group? 

That  group  at  that  luncheon  was  about  eighteen  people,  assembly 
men. 
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Chall: 
Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay : 

Chall : 
Lindsay: 

Chall : 

Lindsay: 


Mostly  the  leaders? 

No,  only  the  governor's  crowd.   The  governor  only  had  eleven 
assemblymen  in  the  whole  eighty  that  he  could  count  on. 

So  it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  catch  on  that  [Arthur] 
Samish  was  running  the  legislature,  and  his  main  man  was  Randal 
Dickey,  representing  Samish.   Randal  Dickey  was  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  had  life  and  death  over  legislators, 
over  legislation  and  everything  else. 

Word  got  around,  of  course,  right  away  that  Earl  Warren 
had  picked  me  up  as  one  of  his  boys.   I  was  the  only  legislator 
that  ever  wrote  a  major  address  for  him,  and  I've  got  twelve 
in  my  file. 

Is  that  right? 

And  I  wrote  an  address  for  him  at  the  national  convention  of 
soil  conservation  districts  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  he  was 
running  for  president,  that  was  reprinted,  to  my  knowledge, 
185,000  times  and  broadcast  all  over  the  United  States.   It 
became  a  classic  speech  on  conservation. 

We  should  have  a  copy  of  that  in  our  files.  Your  file,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  [in  the  Bancroft  Library]. 

• 

Well,  I've  got  it.   Have  you  got  any  copies?  Do  you  want  a 
copy  of  it? 

Yes. 

Well,  I  think  I've  got  one  or  two  copies  of  it  left.   They  were 
printed,  so  I  can  run  off  one.   I  have  a  Xerox  in  the  office. 

Oh,  all  right.   Yes,  we  should  have  it. 

After  this  speech,  in  Cleveland,  Earl  Warren  got  a  standing 
ovation  for  eight  minutes,  actually  eight  minutes,  and  then 
everybody  there  decided  they  had  to  shake  hands  with  him,  all 
2,200  of  them.   So  this  long  line  took  hours,  almost  two  hours, 
to  get  by.   Earl  Warren  was  absolutely  delighted.   I  am  sure 
that  if  Earl  Warren  had  been  elected  president,  I'd  have  been 
secretary  of  agriculture  because  by  this  time  I  was  seeing  Earl 
Warren  sometimes  two  and  three  times  a  day  on  water  matters 
and  bills  and  items  like  that. 


Chall: 


A  few  short  years  from  1949. 
running  for  president. 


This  is  about  1952,  when  he  was 
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Lindsay:  Yes. 

Chall:    That's  not  very  long  to  make — 

Lindsay:  Well,  you  see,  I  started  with  a  bang  with  Earl  Warren  the  first 

three  months  of  '49,  and  I'd  written  him  speeches  on  conservation- 
on  water,  on  forestry,  on  soil.   He'd  call  me  down  and  say, 
"Francis,  read  this.  My  staff  has  put  together  this  speech  on 
something.   What  do  you  think?"  Well,  most  of  them  I  didn't 
think  very  much  of,  so  I  started  rewriting  them. 

After  this,  why,  we  came  back,  of  course,  from  this  conven 
tion  rather  elated  because  Taft  had  made  a  speech  that  was  ruined. 
The  secretary  of  agriculture  had  thrown  away  his  speech  because 
Earl  Warren  had  said  it  all.   [laughs]   It  was  really  quite  a 
situation! 


Even  when  Earl  Warren  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  why,  I 
used  to  call  on  him  once  in  a  while.   One  time  I  went  in  and 
there  was  a  new  secretary  sitting  there.   His  secretary  was 
ill  that  he  took  back  from  California  with  him.   So  she — you 
know — "Yeah,  your  name  is  Francis  Lindsay.   I'll  tell  the  chief 
justice  that  you  were  in." 

So  the  next  place  I  went,  over  in  Forestry  or  Soil  Conserva 
tion  (I  don't .know  where) ,  they  said  [excitedly],  "The  chief 
justice's  office  is  trying  to  get  you!"  all  excited.   So  I  called 
in,  and  the  secretary  said,  "Mr.  Lindsay,  I  apologize!   When 
Justice  Warren  saw  your  name,  he  said,  'When  was  he  here?  Why 
didn't  you  bring  him  into  the  guest  section!"'  and  so  and  so 
and  so  and  so.   So  she  said,  "Can  you  possibly  come  back  over?" 
I  said,  "Well,  I'll  be  over  at  four  o'clock."  So  she  said, 
"Well,  I  think  that  will  be  just  about  right." 

I  always  called  on  him,  and  several  times  his  secretary 
took  me  in  and  sat  me  in  the  reserved  guest  section  for  the 
justices,  and  I  know  that  the  two  hundred  lawyers  out  there 
looked  up  wondering  "Who  the  heck  is  that  guy?" 

But  it  was  interesting.   I  had  fun  out  of  it  because  Earl 
Warren  and  I  would  talk  California  politics.   I  was  the  only 
one  with  whom  he  could  do  this.   He  told  me,  "I'm  out  of  politics 
as  chief  justice,  and  I've  taken  tlie  veil,  but  it's  kind  of 
nice  to  know  where  the  bodies  are  being  buried,"  you  know. 
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The  Story  Behind  the  Battle  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
1951-1953 


Lindsay:   Anyway,  coming  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  our  first  big  battle 
on  the  floor  with  the  Samish  interests,  I  was  asked  to  vote 
for  a  bill  and  I  told  them  no.   Well,  the  house  fell  in  on  me. 
Randal  Dickey  called  me  up  to  his  office  and  said,  "Hey,  this 
all  can  stop  tomorrow,  all  these  investigations."  They  investi 
gated  my  relationship  with  the  soil  conservation  districts 
because  I  was  still  a  director,  but  they  did  not  know  that  I'd 
gone  both  to  the  attorney  general  and  to  the  legislative  counsel 
and  got  an  opinion  from  them  that  I  was  not  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  because  the  election  dates  were  different.   So  I  did 
not  have  to  appear  on  the  two  ballots  the  same  day. 

I  had  an  investigation  by  Alan  Post's  office  that  charged 
me  with  a  felony,  and  he  signed  it,  and  all  hell  blew.   Then, 
the  grand  jury  of  Placer  County —  It  turned  out  that  the  chairman 
was  a  close  friend  of  Randal  Dickey's;  they  both  had  served 
in  the  adjutant  general's  staff  or  something  like  this;  they 
were  attorneys  or  something  during  the  war  and  they  knew  each 
other.   Anyway,  the  grand  jury  in  Placer  County  was  going  to 
investigate  the  relationship  of  the  district  and  the  purchase 
of  $167,000  worth  of  equipment  from  a  state  loan. 

Now,  we  had  gone  over  (the  whole  board  went  over)  to  the 
Marysville  Tractor  Company.   Dan  Beaty  was  president  of  it. 
He's  still  alive.   We  asked  them  for  a  5  percent  reduction  in 
price  of  the  Caterpillar  equipment.   We  had  been  offered  12 
percent  by  International  and  8  percent  by  Alis  Chalmers.   We 
were  going  to  buy  a  whole  bunch  of  tractors  with  a  loan  from 
the  state,  a  conservation  loan,  and  do  work  in  twelve  soil 
conservation  districts  in  Northern  California.   We  were  forming 
an  equipment  pool. 

To  digress  a  moment — I  had  gotten  the  one  million  dollars 
into  this  revolving  fand  when  I  was  a  freshman.   To  show  you 
how  it  works  sometimes,  I  was  walking  down  the  hall  and  I  heard 
the  director  of  finance  tell  a  state  senator,  "Well,  here's 
the  one  million  dollars  we  can  put  back  into  the  general  fund 
because  the  ranchers  aren't  using  it."  I  turned  around  and 
I  said,   "What's  this?"  They  said,  "Well,  it's  the  one  million 
that  we  set  up,  to  help  ranchers  purchase  buildings  from  the 
army  that  were  going  to  be  torn  down.   They  could  use  them  for 
help  on  their  ranches,  it's  in  a  revolving  fund.   They'd  buy 
them  because  they'd  have  to  pay  cash,  and  then  they  could  pay 
the  fund  back  on  a  long-time  basis.   It  didn't  work  out,  so 
there's  one.  million  dollars  sitting  there." 
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Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay; 


I  said,  "Well,  how  about  making  it  available  to  ranchers  for 
equipment  through  the  organized  soil  conservation  districts?" 
Well,"  they  said,  "We  can  talk  to  the  governor  and  see.   That 
sounds  all  right,"  and  so  we  did  it.   We  got  that  bill  through 
because  I  was  one  of  Warren's  people  by  then  and  everybody  knew 
it. 


In  fact,  when  he  held  his  annual  dinner,  his  secretary 
came  over  and  said,  "Francis,  the  governor  wants  you  to  sit 
at  his  table."  I  was  a  freshman.  This  raised  all  kinds  of 
eyebrows! 
see. 


"What's  Lindsay  doing  at  Earl  Warren's  table?" 
This  was  after  my  battle  over  the  highways,  see? 


You 


Yes. 


Anyway,  why,  we  became  family  friends, 
became  friends. 


My  wife  and  Mrs.  Warren 


When  this  was  all  going  on,  Marysville  Tractor  said,  "We 
cannot  give  you  a  5  percent  discount.   We'll  lose  our  franchise. 
But  what  we  will  do  is  we'll  buy  that  tractor  that  you  fellows 
have  bought,  and  we'll  give  you  $16,000  for  it  and  pay  it  off 
and  sell  it  back  to  you  for  $2,000,  and  that  will  give  you  your 
$8,000  difference,  which  is  5  percent  of  the  sale  price  for 
the  new  equipment. 

Well,  that's  very  involved  but  perfectly  legal,  and  my 
whole  board  was  there,  not  just  me.   I  never  solicited  5  percent 
But  the  report  that  was  prepared  by  Alan  Post,  by  his  staff, 
and  which  he  signed,  said  I  had  solicited  a  5  percent  rebate 
from  the  Marysville  Tractor  Company.   Well,  that's  a  felony. 

So  I'd  gotten  up  on  the  floor  and  demanded  a  complete 
investigation  on  this,  why  the  allegation  was  made  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  clear  my  name.   They  appointed  a  joint  committee 
headed  up  by  Senator  Ben  Hulse.   Ben  Hulse  was  really  the  power 
in  the  senate,  he  and  Senator  [George]  Hatfield. 

Well,  the  report  came  back.   It  cost  the  state  $33,000 
and  that  was  big  money  at  that  time,  you  know,  in  the  early 
1950s.   So  the  report  came  back  and  put  the  truth  in.   The 
attorney  that  made  the  report  actually  came  to  my  house  with 
his  wife  the  night  before  he  turned  the  report  in,  and  he  said, 
"I  want  my  wife  to  meet  you.   I  shook  you  down  so  hard  that 
there  isn't  50  percent  of  the  legislators  who  could  stay  out 
of  jail."  But  he  said,  "Francis,  I  want  my  wife  to  meet  you 
because  you're  absolutely  clean." 
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Lindsay:   He  wrote  a  letter  to  Hulse  suggesting  that  Alan  Post  be  fired, 
and  I  burned  the  letter  up  in  Hulse 's  ashtray.   I  said,  "If 
you're  satisfied,  let's  burn  all  the  reports  that  he  signed 
and  that  will  be  it."  So  they  said,  "Fine."  Well,  this  put 
me  on  a  course  parallel  [to]  and  with  great  support  from  both 
Hatfield  and  Hulse,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  all  Masons  didn't 
hurt.   They  knew  that  I'd  been  badly  used. 

Earl  Warren  called  me  down  to  his  office  and  said,  "Francis, 
I've  already  checked  with  Dan  Beaty."  Dan  Beaty  was  the  president 
of  the  state  agricultural  association  under  Earl  Warren.   He 
said,  "Dan  told  me  absolutely  not,  that  what  you  did  was  per 
fectly  right,  you  were  representing  your  district  as  president, 
and  you  made  this  request,  and  they  helped  you  out.   Now,  I 
know  what  the  situation  is,  and  I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
you.   But  let  me  tell  you  something.   This  is  going  to  crop 
up  the  rest  of  your  life."  And  he  was  right. 

Anyway,  why,  with  all  this  going  on,  and  being  told  that 
all  could  stop  tomorrow,  all  I  had  to  do  was  be  a  good  boy  and 
come  along — I  told  Randal  Dickey  that  he  wasn't  costing  me  any 
sleep,  but  he  was  costing  me  money,  and  for  that  I  forgave 
nobody. 

So  I  went  down  the  list  and  I  found  that  we  had  nineteen 
Republican  farmers  in  the  legislature,  or  farm-related  people 
like  [James]  Silliman,  who  had  warehouses.   So  I  talked  it  over 
with  Jim  Silliman  and  he  said,  "Well,  our  speaker  isn't  going 
to  be  here  next  year  and  I  thought  I'd  run  for  speaker."  I 
said,  "Fine,  Jim,  I'll  carry  your  list,  but  let's  get  the  nine 
teen  ranchers  organized  first."  That  probably  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  groups  in  the  legislature  because  none  of 
them  owed  any  allegiance  to  Samish. 

Well,  I  went  down,  we  went  down — Silliman  and  several  other 
legislators — went  down  and  talked  to  Governor  Warren.   He  kind 
of  laughed  and  he  said,  "Well,  we've  been  talking  for  some  time 
about  changing  the  rules  to  clip  Dickey's  wings,  but  we  don't 
have  the  votes."  So  we  had  a  meeting  of  his  two  or  three  top 
people  and  myself  and  Silliman.   We  had  agreed  that  we  would 
try  to  get  forty-one  votes,  but  we  had  to  rely  upon  his  eleven 
votes.   We  had  nineteen,  which  gave  us  thirty-two. 

They  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  nine  more?"  And 
I  said,  "I'll  get  "em!"  They  said,  "How  are  you  going  to  get 
'em?!   I  said,  "I'll  get  'em!" 
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Lindsay:   So  I  went  up  and  I  asked  Lester  Davis,  Pauline  Davis 's  husband, 
who  was  master  of  the  Portola  Lodge — I  was  master  of  the  Penrhyn 
Lodge.   This  is  1951. 

Chall:    What's  your  lodge? 
Lindsay:   Penrhyn,  258. 

So  I  said,  "Lester,  there's  a  very  serious  thing  coming 
up.   Let's  have  lunch."  So  we  went  to  lunch  and  I  told  him 
the  story.   I  said,  "We  need  nine  votes  and  the  only  place  we're 
going  to  get  nine  votes  is  with  the  Democrats,  and  you,  being 
a  brother  Mason,  are  the  only  one  I  can  talk  to  because  I  know 
the  secret  will  not  get  out."  So  I  said,  "Would  you  make  arrange 
ments  to  talk  to  some  of  your  top  people  in  the  Democratic  party?" 
There  were  only  like  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  in  there.   We 
had  fifty-six  Republicans,  so  there  were  twenty-four  Democrats. 

Lester  Davis  was  an  engineer  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
and  he  used  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  legislature — Pauline 
was  his  secretary — then  he'd  go  out  and  work  a  full  eight  hours 
on  the  Western  Pacific,  every  day. 

Well,  we  only  got  $100  a  month  from  the  legislature,  you 
see,  and  our  per  diem,  when  Dickey  would  let  us  have  have  per 
diem,  was  like  $11  or  $12.   He  used  to  have  hearings  all  over 
the  state  and  take  all  of  his  crowd.   I  was  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee  and  I  wouldn't  even  get  an  announcement !   But 
there  were  other  people  that  slipped  me  announcements  and  time 
after  time,  when  I  showed  up  at  the  committee  [hearing]  it  really 
upset  them  because  they  had  a  little  group  down  at  Los  Angeles 
that  was  partying,  you  know,  had  no  idea  of  having  a  serious 
meeting.   But  I'd  show  up  and  that  would  really  put  the  kibosh 
on  things,  because — _!  was  vice-chairman,  but  I  never  even  got 
a  notice  of  the  hearings. 

Chall:    What  committee  was  this,  by  the  way? 
Lindsay:   Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works. 

Now,  planning  really  started  in  California  seriously 
with  Charles  Weber.*  Charlie  Weber  had  a  dual  degree.   He  had 
a  degree  in  planning  (one  of  the  very  first  in  California,  I 
guess)  and  a  degree  in  civil  engineering.   Charlie  Weber  was 
so  intense  that  he  just  simply  could  not  get  his  ideas  across 


*See  also  pages  40-42. 
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Lindsay:   in  the  legislature,  and  he'd  get  so  wrapped  up  that  he  couldn't 
even  talk.   Yet  he  would  work  at  night,  and  he  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  time;  he'd  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  legislature. 
We'd  come  back  early  in  the  morning,  and  here's  Charlie  Weber 
still  asleep  on  the  floor.,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  would  get 
him  up  and  take  him  into  the  washroom  and  get  him  cleaned  up 
and  tell  him  to  go  get  breakfast.   But  that's  how  intense  the 
man  was  over  planning.   Charlie  Weber. 

When  I  first  went  into  this  committee,  he  was  the  chairman 
of  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.   This  was  in  1949. 
But  when  he  ran  for  state  senator  and  was  defeated,  that  threw 
him  out . 


So  Sam  Collins,  the  speaker,  appointed  Dickey  as  chairman 
of  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.   One  of  the  reasons 
they  appointed  Dickey  is  the  battle  that  I  was  causing,  you 
know.   Here's  somebody  that  really  had  a  background  in  what 
he  was  talking  about . 

So  all  kinds  of  things  happened,  you  know,  around  that 
place.   We  got  the  lousiest  furniture.  Dickey  was  in  charge 
of  the  Capitol  Committee,  and  that's  when  we  built  the  new 
addition  to  the  Capitol,  so  we  got  the  lousiest  furniture,  metal 
desks,  you  ever  saw!   It  was  said  Dickey  could  have  retired 
on  his  cutback.   As  chairman  later  on  these  people  came  in, 
and  they  all  expected  me  to  demand  the  cutback,  so  I  know  what 
I'm  talking  about. 

Chall:    I  want  to  know  what  happened.   Did  you  get  your  nine  votes? 

Lindsay:   All  right.   Let  me  come  back  to  that.   Lester  Davis  came  over 

to  me  about  four  days  later  and  said,  "Can  you  have  dinner  with 
us  out  at  the  Zombie  Hut?"  Now,  the  Zombie  Hut  is  way  out  by 
the  airport — these  fellows  didn't  want  to  be  seen  with  me  at 
all — and  it's  one  of  these  notoriously  dim-lighted  deals  with 
booths,  you  know.   I  said,  "Sure."  So  I  went  out  there,  and 
here  were  three  Democrats  with  Lester  Davis:   Bill  Munnell, 
who  is  now  a  superior  court  judge;  Alan  Miller,  who  is  retired 
as  a  superior  court  judge;  and  Julian  Beck. 

Chall:    They  still  had  to  go  out  and  get  six  more. 

Lindsay:   They  got  them  about  four  or  five  days  later.   We  were  having 
dinner,  and  I  told  them  I  had  thirty-two  votes  and  I  needed 
nine  more.   So  they  said,  "Francis,  how  do  we  know  you've  got 
thirty-two  votes?"  And  Lester  Davis  said,  "Because  he  told 
me  so!"  I  said,  "I'm  not  prepared  to  disclose  all  these  people 
yet,  but  I've  got  the  list  in  my  pocket,  thirty-two  votes." 
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Lindsay:   So  when  they  came  back,  I  said,  "We  want  you  to  stop  at  nine 
for  sure."  I  said,  "There  are  about  six  independents  on  the 
floor  that  have  all  assured  me  that  if  we  get  forty-one  votes 
on  that  board,  they'll  give  me  a  vote,  so  we'll  actually  have 
forty-seven."  I  said,  "Samish  doesn't  have  the  control  that 
he  thought  he  had.   He's  just  got  the  vicious  control  is  all, 
and  he's  had  control,  but  he's  lost  some  of  these  people." 

So  finally  they  came  and  said,  "We  have  the  nine  votes," 
and  Lester  Davis  laughed  and — 

//# 


The  Challenge  to  Randal  Dickey: 
Rules  Committee 


Changing  the 


Lindsay:   He  said,  "Now  you're  going  to  ask  me."  I  said,  "No.   You  told 
me  you'd  have  nine  votes;  you've  got  nine  votes."  I  said,  "And 
I've  got  a  little  safety  cushion." 

So  anyway,  we  immediately  put  notice  in  the  journal.   You 
have  to  put  it  in  for  three  days  or  five  days  or  a  week  ahead 
if  you're  going  to  change  the  rules;  you  have  to  announce  it 
to  the  world.   The  governor's  crowd  insisted  that  we  make  the 
Rules  Committee  elective  instead  of  appointed  by  the  speaker, 
and  we  said,  "No,  we're  not  going  to  go  that  way."  We  had  quite 
a  battle  in  Earl  Warren's  office,  although  he  just  sat  there 
and  listened.   He  came  up  with  the  idea  that  Loc  Waters  would 
put  his  resolution  in  for  elective,  and  when  it  was  defeated 
then  they  would  support  our  resolution. 

Chall:    Which  was — ? 

Lindsay:   That  we  would  have  three  members  of  each  party,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  [Committee]  appointed  by  the  speaker.   I  said, 
"The  speaker  has  got  to  have  some  control  over  this."  And  that 
today  is  the  rule,  ever  since  then,  when  that  was  adopted.   That's 
still  the  rule:   three  members  from  each  party  regardless  of 
numbers,  plus  the  speaker's  appointee. 

So  we  came  up  for  the  great  day  of  the  change  in  the  major 
rules  and,  of  course,  by  this  time  the  press  corps,  everybody 
else,  knew  what  was  going  on.   Silliman  turned  around  to  me 
and  he  pointed  in  back  of  me,  and  in  back  of  me  was  Arthur 
Coats,  an  assemblyman  from  Marysville.  Dickey's  secretary  had 
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Lindsay:   come  down,  and  they  left  and  went  upstairs  to  Dickey's  office. 
Silliman  said,  "God,  I  hope  we  haven't  got  Coats  in  this  list." 
I  said,  "No,  we  don't  have.   Coats  is  too  soft  a  guy.   We  can't 
trust  him."  Coats  came  back  and  he  was  white  as  a  sheet  and 
he  was  actually  shaking. 

So  Gloria,  Dickey's  secretary,  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
come  up  to  see  Dickey.   I  said,  "Sure."  So  I  went  upstairs, 
and  Dickey  had  moved  his  desk  out  so  that  when  you  opened  the 
door,  you  faced  him.   Sitting  along  the  side  wall  were  three 
assemblymen  and  three  lobbyists.   The  three  lobbyists  were  all 
in  the  third  layer  down,  not  big  wheels  or  anything,  but  they 
were  all  sitting  there  for  window-dressing.   Vernon  Kilpatrick 
was  one  of  the  assemblymen  that  were  sitting  there. 

So  Dickey  said,  "How  are  you  going  to  vote  today?"  I  said, 
"Well,  Randal,  for  once  I'm  on  the  winning  side."  He  said, 
"Good.  You're  with  us."  I  said,  "That's  not  what  I  said." 
He  said,  "Well,  you've  only  got  thirty-five  votes."  I  said, 
"Oh,  you're  the  one  that  got  the  list." 

Well,  this  is  another  little  story  that  we  should  interject 
here.   I  knew  that  my  desk  was  being  gone  through  every  night, 
unlocked  and  searched. 

Chall:    Good  gracious! 

Lindsay:  We  got  kind  of  a  kick  out  of  it  because  I  never  left  the  list 
and  nobody  had  seen  that  list  but  me.   Nobody  knew  everybody 
on  that  list  but  me,  not  even  the  governor.   So  we  prepared 
a  list  of  about  thirty-four  names  or  thirty-five  names  that 
everybody  in  the  place  could  guess.   But  I  put  Joe  [Jonathan] 
Hollibaugh  on  this  list,  who  was  Dickey's  seatmate  and  one  of 
their  main  key  supporters.   I  made  several  notations  and  dates 
and  checked  Joe:   "Everything's  all  right.   Just  keep  still. 
I'll  be  with  you,"  and  stuff  like  that,  see. 

Chall:    That  was  all  fiction,  or  had  you — ? 
Lindsay:   All  fiction. 
Chall:     Oh,  my!   [chuckles] 

Lindsay:   So  then  I  rubbed  the  list  over  my  leg  and  kind  of  made  it  look 
like  I'd  carried  it  around  for  a  long  time,  and  then  I  put  it 
in  the  desk  and  put  a  piece  of  paper  over  it,  and  three  assembly 
men— Silliman,  [William]  Hansen,  and  [Ralph]  Cloyed—all  watched 
me  lock  my  desk  and  go  home. 
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Lindsay:   The  next  morning,  Silliman,  Hansen,  and  Cloyed  came  down,  and 
we  unlocked  the  desk,  and  the  list  was  gone. 

We  noticed  a  little  disturbance  up  in  the  front,  and  Dickey 
and  Hollibaugh  were  sitting  back-to-back,  not  talking.   So  I 
went  up  to  Tom  Irwin,  who  sat  behind  them,  and  I  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  went  to  the  back  of  the  room  with  him.   I 
said,  "Tell  me  what  happened."  He  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
happened!   Dickey  just  called  Hollibaugh  a  dirty,  double-crossing 
son  of  a  bitch!"   [laughs]   And,  you  know,  it  was  three  days 
before  they  knew  they'd  been  had,  but  we  did  it  on  purpose. 
So  there's  a  little  levity  to  this,  you  know. 

Chall:    Oh,  my! 

Lindsay:   So  anyway,  I  went  up,  and  Randal  Dickey  in  his  office  said, 

"You've  only  got  thirty-five  votes."   I  said,  "Oh,  you're  the 
one  that  got  the  list."  Boy,  his  face  turned  red  as  a  beet! 

I  said,  "Randal,  I've  got  forty-one  votes,  and  if  anybody 
tells  you  I  haven't,  they're  lying  to  you,  and  I'm  not  lying 
to  you."  Of  course,  these  guys  sitting  there — this  was  the 
first  time  anybody  had  really  told  him,  you  see.   And  I  said, 
"In  fact,  I've  got  forty-seven  votes,  and  when  you  count  them 
up  there'll  be  forty-seven  votes  on  that  board!" 

He  said,  "This  is  what  I  get  for  all  I've  done  for  you?" 

I  said,  "Wait  a  minute,"  and  I  held  up  my  finger.   I  said, 
"You  tell  me  one  thing  you've  done  for  me  that  I  wasn't  entitled 
to  as  a  legislator,  and  I  will  get  up  on  the  floor  and  defend 
you  and  vote  for  you.   All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  me  one  thing 
you've  done  for  me." 


He  said,  "Aw,  go  to  hell!" 
and  walked  out . 


I  said,  "Good  day,  gentlemen," 


So  I  went  down  to  the  floor,  and  about  ten  minutes  ""ater 
Kilpatrick  came  over  to  my  desk  and  he  said,  "What  am  I  going 
to  do?   I  can't  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  this!   I'll  get 
slaughtered  in  my  district!"   I  said,  "Well,  Vernon,  I  don't 
know  what  you're  going  to  do."  He  said,  "Well,  I  never  heard 
anybody  talk  to  Dickey  that  way  before." 

I  said,  "Well,  why  not?  He  puts  his  pants  on  one  leg  at 
a  time  just  like  you  do.   I'll  tell  you  what."  This  is  why 
I  know  Julian  Beck  was  one  of  the  key  men — I  said,  "You  go  back. 
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Lindsay:   Julian  Beck's  district  is  next  to  your."  I  said,  "You  vote  just 
like  Julian  Beck.   It'll  give  you  a  perfect  reason.  You're 
in  adjoining  districts,  the  same  kind  of  people.   You  just  look 
up  there,  and  whichever  way  Julian  Beck  votes,  you  vote." 

He  said,  "Is  he  one  of  your  people?"  I  said,  "I  didn't 
say  that.   I  just  said  for  you  to  vote  like  Julian  Beck.   Protect 
yourself!"  So  he  goes  back  and  sits  down. 

I'd  forgotten.   My  seatmate — his  mother  had  died.   Gordon 
Hahn,  my  seatmate.   His  mother  had  died  and  he'd  flown  to  L.A. 
So  I  didn't  have  forty-seven;  I  only  had  forty-six.   He  was 
one  of  the  real  independents.   So  when  the  tally  came  up,  it 
was  forty-seven,  just  like  I  said. 

Chall:    Kilpatrick!   [laughs] 

Lindsay:  And  Kilpatrick  had  voted.   Well,  Kilpatrick  sat  on  the  central 

aisle,  directly  back,  about  five  seats  in  back  of  Dickey.   Dickey 
got  up,  and  he  walked  back  to  Kilpatrick 's  desk,  and  he  was 
livid,  and  he  stood  there  with  his  fist  doubled  up,  waiting 
for  Kilpatrick  to  look  up  at  him.   Kilpatrick  kept  his  head 
down  and  he  was  frozen.   Well,  the  whole  legislature  was  frozen. 

So  I  stood  up,  and  Silliman  stood  up,  and  Bill  Hansen  stood 
up,  and  Cloyed  stood  up  on  the  other  side,  and  I  went  like  this 
[gestures]  to  Cloyed,  like  this  [gestures]  to  Bill  Hansen.   So 
then  Silliman  and  I  walked  back.   So  the  four  of  us  arrived 
at  Kilpatrick 's  desk,  and  I  stepped  between  Kilpatrick  and  Dickey, 
and  I  looked  Dickey  straight  in  the  eye  and  never  said  a  word. 
I  just  stood  there. 

Dickey  looked  at  me,  and  if  looks  would  kill,  I  was  dead. 
He  looked  a  little  bit  to  his  one  side,  and  here  stood  Silliman, 
who  was  a  big  man.   Right  behind  him  was  Bill  Hansen,  and  on 
the  other  side  was  Ralph  Cloyed,  the  four  of  us.   Finally  Dickey 
put  his  head  down,  his  fist  down,  and  turned  and  went  back  to 
his  desk  and  sa'_  down.   Now,  you  never  saw  such  a  broken  man 
in  your  life. 

In  fact,  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  wrote 
it  up  as  the  most  dramatic  moment  he'd  seen  in  twenty-five 
years  in  the  legislature,  when  not  even  a  word  was  said. 

When  we  sat  down,  the  speaker  came  down  with  a  gavel  in 
his  hand  and  he  said,  "Well,  do  you  want  it  now?"  Silliman 
turned  around  to  me,  and  I  said,  "No.   Jim  will  be  our  speaker. 
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Lindsay:   But  you  are  not  running.   Sam,  fill  out  your  term."  So  he 

said,  "Thank  you,"  and  went  back  up  as  speaker.   We  only  had 
another  month  to  go  or  so  and  he  wasn't  even  running  the  next 
time. 

In  fact,  Sam  Collins  was  a  lawyer  and  tried  to  be  a  very 
honorable  man,  but  he'd  got  himself  caught  in  a  few  little 
parties  up  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  he  was  definitely — they  had  control 
of  him.   That  was  all  there  was  to  it.   They  used  everything 
from  photographs  of  nude  girls  grabbing  you  around  the  neck — 
stuff  like  this. 


James  Silliman  v.  H.  Allen  Smith 


Chall:    So  that  was  the  big  battle  when  you  broke  the  speaker's — the 
Rules  Committee. 

Lindsay:  That's  when  we  broke  Samish's  hold  and  became  known  as  the  good 
government  crowd,  and  we  had  the  votes. 

Anyway,  we  went  in  and  elected  a  new  committee.   Dickey 
ran  for  the  Rules  Committee  for  election,  and  he  got  two  votes, 
his  and  one  other.   He  had  two  cronies  in  there,  and  the  two 
cronies  ducked  out  and  swore  to  each  other  they'd  never  tell 
Dickey  which  one  didn't  vote  for  him.   [chuckles] 

But  anyway,  Silliman  took  over  as  speaker.   Of  course, 
then  the  lobby  outfits  all  got  together  and  they  tried  to  elect 
Smith  from  Los  Angeles  as  speaker.   Well,  Smith  was  their  choice 
because  he  was  not  a  Samish  man;  he  was  an  independent.   They 
thought  they  could  get  enough  people  from  Southern  California 
to  vote  for  Smith  for  speaker  instead  of  Silliman,  but  again 
we  had  the  votes. 

Chall:    I  see.   I  knov  that  was  a  major — 
Lindsay:  Well,  Smith  became  a  congressman. 

Earl  Warren  had  gone  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  after  this 
was  over,  and  Goodwin  Knight  had  become  governor.   It's  perfectly 
true  that  when  Governor  Knight  walked  in  after  he  was  sworn 
in  as  governor,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair,  bounced  up  and  down, 
and  said,  "Hot  diggety  dog!"   [laughter]   Now,  you're  hearing 
this  from  somebody  that  was  there!   You  know,  everybody  played 
this  down,  but  I  got  the  biggest  kick  out  of  this! 
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Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 

Chall : 
Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 

Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Anyway,  we  were  up  in  Alpine  County  when  he  was  making  a  tour. 
Alpine  County  had  about  280  votes  in  it.   We  were  at  the  district 
attorney's  home,  and  they  were  having  a  potluck  dinner,  a  potluck 
dinner  for  the  governor,  at  the  schoolhouse,  which  had  been 
closed  because  there  were  only  four  grammar  school  kids  in 
the  town  of  Markleyville.   They  were  busing  them  over  to  Woodford 
to  go  to  school. 

Governor  Knight  asked  me,  "Francis,  who's  going  to  be  the 
next  speaker?"  I  said,  Jim  Silliman  is."  He  said,  "You've 
got  to  be  kidding!"  I  said,  "No."  He  said,  "Francis,  that's 
the  most  hilarious  thing  I've  ever  heard  of." 

Why? 

Well,  because  of  the  power,  the  so-called  power,  of  Southern 
California  votes. 

I  see. 

Thirty-two  assemblymen  from  Los  Angeles. 

So  he  called  his  staff  man  over  and  said,  "Francis  just 
said  Silliman  is  going  to  be  speaker  of  the  assembly.   Don't 
you  think  that's  rather  hilarious?"  They  both  laughed  again, 
and  the  governor  said,  "Francis,  what  makes  you  think  Silliman 
is  going  to  be  speaker?"  I  said,  "Governor,  he  has  the  votes." 
He  said,  "What?"  I  said,  "Governor,  he  has  the  votes,  and  with 
forty-one  votes  you  can  do  anything.  You  can  change  the  rules 
that  require  fifty-six  votes,  fifty-four  votes."  He  said,  "You're 
serious!"  I  said,  "Governor,  I've  never  been  more  serious  in 
my  life." 


How  did  he  think  that  whole  business  had  been  done  in  those 
previous  months? 

Well,  he  was  lieutenant  governor,  and  he  was  on  the  fringe, 
and  he  was  down  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  really  wasn't  paying 
any  attention  to  us  at  that  time. 

I  see.   It  was  rather  obvious  by  that  time. 

So,  anyway,  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  California  was  that 
Silliman  had  the  votes. 


Chall:    The  same  votes  that  he  got  on  this  rules  change  at  least? 
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Lindsay:  Yes,  almost  the  same.   There  had  been  two  or  three  dropouts, 

so  we  had  to  get  two  or  three  new  ones.   So  there  were  two  new 
ones  we  had  to  get.   One  of  them  was  Charlie  [Charles]  Meyers 
from  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  one  was  [Charles]  Chapel  from 
Los  Angeles.   So  Silliman  got  Chapel,  and  I  got  Charlie  Meyers. 

Charlie  Meyers  kept  saying,  "Oh,  I  can't  make  a  decision 
now."  I  said,  "Yes,  Charlie,  you're  going  to  have  to  make  a 
decision."  He's  still  alive,  of  course,  and  doing  well. 

Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:   Charlie  Meyers  was  an  intense,  sincere  individual  that  was 
actually  in  a  fog  all  the  time. 

Chall:    I've  heard  this. 

Lindsay:   But  he  became  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  can't  run  him  down 

that  much.   But,  well,  he  put  in  three  hundred  bills  every  time 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  last  day,  and  he  brought  them 
in,  and  they  were  all  spot  bills.   We  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  these  because  it  costs  $1,800  apiece  to  print  them. 

Silliman  called  me  in  his  office  and  said,  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  these?"  I  said,  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
Charlie  has  done  it  again!"  The  same  three  hundred  bills.   So 
1  said,  "Jim,  tell  Arthur  Ohnimus" — who  was  clerk  of  the  assembly- 
"to  get  everybody  out  of  the  room  after  he  does  this.   Put  them 
all  to  one  side."  So  he  did.   So  Arthur  Ohnimus  took  all  of 
his  people  out  of  the  room. 

So  I  got  a  bunch  of  wastepaper  baskets,  and  I  went  up  and 
put  all  of  Charlie  Meyers 's  bills  in  the  wastepaper  baskets, 
covered  them  with  newspapers,  and  called  in  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  had  him  truck  them  down  and  shred  them.   To  this  day, 
Charlie  never  knew  what  happened  to  his  bills,  unless  he  reads 
this,  and  he  didn't  even  know  they  weren't  there.   He  never 
used  them.   He  used  them  for  nothing  but  in  his  district,  you 
know.   [imitating  Meyers]   "Oh,  I  put  in  a  bill  that  covered 
that.   Oh,  I  put  in  a  bill  that  covered — ." 

We  used  to  kid  him.   At  a  dinner  one  time  I  said  Charlie 
Meyers  was  the  only  legislator  that's  ever  made  five  wakes  in 
one  night.   Charlie  Meyers  had  a  copy  of  The  Last  Hurrah  from 
[James]  Curley  in  Boston,  the  mayor,  and  that  was  so  dog-eared 
you  couldn't  believe  it.   He'd  read  that  at  least  twenty  times. 

Chall:    Is  that  right? 
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Lindsay: 
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Lindsay ; 


He'd  read  that  book  and  read  that  book.   He  had  an  organization 
in  his  district  with  his  wife's  support.  His  wife's  people 
had  big  restaurants,  and  she  was  a  nurse,  and  they  were  very, 
very  solid  citizens.   Charlie  Meyers,  as  far  as  I  could  tell, 
was  a  German  Catholic  in  a  Catholic  district,  and  they  were 
Catholics,  of  course,  from  a  Central  Europe  background. 

So,  anyway,  nobody  ever  knew.   I  didn't  want  any  of  Arthur 
Ohnimus's  people  around.   They  didn't  even  know  I  was  going 
to  do  it.   Jim  Silliman  just  got  a  hold  of  Arthur  and  told  him 
to  get  all  his  people  out  of  the  room.   So  there  was  really 
[chuckles]  nobody  in  the  room.   Not  even  the  sergeant-of-arms 
knew  what  was  in  these  wastepaper  baskets.   We  took  them  down 
and  put  them  through  the  machine,  see. 

Did  you  ever  have  to  do  that  again? 

No,  just  that  one  time.   So  we  told  Charlie  the  next  time,  "In 
no  way  are  you  going  to  do  this  again!"  Eighteen  hundred  dollars 
a  copy  of  three  hundred  bills  for  nothin'! 

Incredible! 

So,  anyway,  Charlie  was  jump in'  all  over  the  place,  and  I  had 
to  have  Charlie  Meyers  for  Silliman.   So  I  went  to  see  his  wife, 
and  I  told  her  what  we  needed  and  everything.   She  said,  "Charlie 
will  vote  for  Silliman!"   [laughs]   She  was  a  good  friend  of 
Neville  Silliman  and  Margaret  Lindsay  and  with  Lincoln's  wife. 
That  group  always  travelled  around  together.   She  said,  "Charlie 
will  vote  for  Silliman."  I  said,  "That's  all  I  need."  I  never 
bothered  him  again. 

Silliman  said  to  me,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Meyers?" 
I  said,  "We've  got  Meyers 's  vote."  "How  do  you  know  you've 
got  his  vote?"   I  said,  "Never  mind.   We  have  Charlie  Meyers 
vote." 


If  it  was  partly  a  north-south  issue,  why  wouldn't — ? 
Over  the  speakership. 
Yes.   Why  wouldn't — 

It  was  over  the  control  of  the  whole  legislature  by  the  lobbyists. 
They  were  running  Smith.   There  used  to  be  five  lobbyists  that 
got  together  and  picked  the  speaker  and  picked  the  chairman 
of  every  committee,  and  they  always  met  in  Samish's  rooms.   So 
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Lindsay:   after  I  was  there  for  a  few  years,  I  knew  who  they  were  or  who 
they'd  been,  and  I  used  to  kid  them  a  little  bit  because  some 
of  them  were  very,  very  honorable  people. 

They  told  me  very  frankly,  "Well,  Arthur's  going  to  have 
control.   At  least  we  got  a  committee  out  of  it — education, 
transportation,  and  something  like  this  that  we  were  interested 
in."  I  said,  "Sure,  he  threw  you  a  bone."  They  said,  "Yeah, 
he  threw  us  a  bone,  but  at  least  we  got  our  chairman."   So  there's 
no  argument  with  that  kind  of  an  argument. 

Earl  Warren  even  made  the  statement  that  Samish  was  more 
powerful  in  the  legislature  than  he  was.   Well,  Earl  Warren 
was  wrong.   He  just  hadn't  gone  to  the  trouble  of  really  putting 
a  group  together.   He  had  a  bunch  of  lawyers  that  were  supporting 
him  that  were  afraid  to  really  start  a  fight.   Actually,  they 
looked  down  their  noses  at  me  for  a  long  time.   But  after  I 
cracked  a  few  heads,  and  they  got  to  know  that  I  was  part  of 
the  Warren  group —  Not  really  part  of  it;  I  worked  with  the 
Warren  group.   I  was  never  really  identified  as  a  governor's 
man.   I  was  Silliman's  right  hand,  and  Luther  Lincoln's  right 
hand. 

Silliman  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  and  got  defeated. 
When  Silliman  told  the  nineteen  ranchers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  group  (and  he  was  one  of  them)  that  he  was  going  to  run 
for  lieutenant  governor,  I  said,  "Jim,  this  means  today  we  have 
to  have  a  new  candidate  for  speaker."  This  was  way  before  the 
election.   I  said,  "Jim,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and  I  think 
everybody  here — if  they  have  any  other  ideas,  say  so  now — but 
they'll  all  support  you  for  lieutenant  governor.   But  there's 
no  backing  out,  no  matter  what  happens."  And  they  said,  "Okay." 
Everybody  agreed. 

They  said,  "Who  have  you  got  in  mind?"   I  said,  "Luther 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  independents."  So  they  said,  "Okay."  He 
was  an  independent,  not  associated  with  any  group.   He  was  having 
tremendous  problems  with  a  big  lumber  company. 

Luther  was  a  very  devout  Lutheran,  and  I'm  a  born-again 
Christian,  and  I  have  been  since  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old. 

So  I  went  down  the  hall  and  I  told  Luther  Lincoln,  "Abe, 
will  you  come  on  down  the  hall  and  meet  with  a  group?"  He  said, 
"What  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "You're  our  next  speaker."  He 
said,  "Oh,  no!   What  about  Jim?"  I  said,  "Come  on  down  the 
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hall.   Jim  is  going  to  run  for  lieutenant  governor.   Now,  you've 
got  eighteen  votes  to  start  with  right  now;  with  your  own  it's 
nineteen.   Now,  we'll  go  out  and  get  the  votes.   You'll  be 
speaker . " 

He  was  overwhelmed,  you  know.   He'd  only  been  in  there 
four  years,  and  here  this  group  was  going  to  make  him  speaker. 
So  he  came  with  me,  and  finally  they  all  told  him.   There  were 
some  very  important  people  in  this  group  (it  turned  out  that 
way),  and  they  all  agreed  to  support  Luther  Lincoln  for  speaker. 
Now,  that  was  a  very  well-kept  secret  too. 

This  is  the  '54  election  you're  talking  about. 
It's  the  '54  election  we're  talking  about,  yes. 

Warren  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.   Silliman  got  caught 
in  the  bind  because  [Harold]  Butch  Powers  had  been  elevated 
to  the  lieutenant  governor's  spot.   Now,  Butch  Powers  would 
have  never  run  for  lieutenant  governor.   He  was  from  Modoc  County, 
and  he  was  a  nice  guy,  but  he  associated  with  Samish,  and  he 
was  associated  with  other  people,  not  under  their  control,  but 
the  knowledge  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  luncheons 
and  dinners  and  things  like  that. 

By  this  time  Samish  was  not — 

Well,  the  first  meeting  with  Lester  Velie  was  in  Glenn  Coolidge's 
office.   Now,  do  you  recognize  this  name? 

Lester  Velie 's  name  I  recognize. 

He  was  the  writer  that  dumped  Samish. 

Oh,  yes.   Okay. 

Now,  through  some  connections  of  Coolidge's  and  all,  we  got 
Lester  Velie  out  to  California.   We  sat  there  and  talked  for 
about  two  hours  with  him  about  the  so-called  power.   So  he  said, 
"I'll  think  about  this.   It  sounds  like  a  fantastic  story." 

You  brought  him  in  to  write  the  story? 

Not  me  personally,  I  just  met  with  the  group.   About  two  months 
or  three  months  later,  he  showed  up.   There  was  no  connection 
with  us ;  we  never  said  a  word .   He  spent  about  two  months  out 
here  gathering  material  for  the  story  and  became  very  close 
to  Samish.   Samish  was  bragging  about  how  he  could  do  this  and 
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Lindsay:   do  that,  and  Lester  Velie  was  writing  it  all  down.   [laughs] 
When  it  came  out  in  Collier's  magazine,  you  know,  it  was  "The 
Power  Behind  the  California  Legislature."* 

Chall:    Goodness,  what  a  bomb. 

Lindsay:   It  was  a  bomb.   Not  only  that,  but  it  got  the  IRS  into  the  act, 
and  he  went  to — what  is  it? — McNeil  Island  up  in  Washington 
and  spent  seventeen  months  up  there  for  income  tax  evasion. 
The  beer  industry  was  furnishing  him  one  nickel  for  every  barrel 
of  beer  they  sold  in  California,  and  this  totalled  up  to  be 
over  one  million  dollars  a  year. 

He  thought  he  had  the  legislature  bought.   He  didn't  have 
it  bought.   He  only  had  about  thirty-three  votes  bought,  and 
they  got  so  over-confident  that  they  did  not  keep  their  count 
up,  you  know.   It  takes  somebody  that  can  count  very  quickly 
to  find  out;  you  look  down  the  list,  and  you  check  them  out. 
When  I  realized  that  they  did  not  have  a  majority  in  the  legis 
lature,  we  went  after  him  hammer  and  tongs. 

So  we  changed  the  speakership,  and  then  Silliman  ran  for 
lieutenant  governor  and,  of  course,  he  lost  because  Butch 
Powers  was  the  incumbent,  and  Lincoln  became  speaker.   Of  course, 
both  in  Silliman 's  case  and  in  Lincoln's  case,  I  was  recognized 
as  their  right  hand. 

I  told  them  both,  "You  know,  it  isn't  the  big  fights  or 
the  big  things  that  will  kill  you  as  the  speaker.   It's  the 
accumulation  of  little  things.   You  cannot  ignore  the  need  for 
legislators  to  do  something  for  their  districts.   You  cannot 
ridicule  a  legislator,  not  from  the  podium.   If  you  want  to 
dress  him  out,  take  him  in  the  office  privately  and  tell  him 
off.   Don't  even  do  that.   Let  me  do  it.   You  be  the  gentleman. 
I  don't  care.   I  have  no  ambitions  of  being  governor  or 
lieutenant  governor;  I'm  trying  to  do  something  else." 


*Lester  Velie,  "The  Secret  Boss  of  California,"  Colliers, 
August  13,  20,  1949. 
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Eliminating  the  "Circus" 


Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay; 
Chall : 
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One  night  Silliman  called  me  up  about  nine  o'clock.   I  was  in 

my  office.   I  went  down  to  his  office,  and  he  was  beside  himself. 

He  was  so  mad . 


"What's  this?" 


He  said,  "They're  doing  it  again."  I  said, 
He  said,  "Oh,  they've  got  a  circus  going  over 


in  the  senate  for  one  of  the  main  committees."  This  committee 
was  chaired  by  the  senator  from  Sacramento.   I've  lost  his  name 
for  a  moment — (Earl  Desmond),  one  of  the  oldtimers.   They'd 
all  gone  out  to  dinner  given  by  some  lobbyist,  and  they  were 
all  half  swacked,  when  they  came  back.   There  were  about  four 
hundred  people  in  this  room. 

I  said,  "Who's  the  victim?"  He  said,  "I'll  give  you  one 
guess."  And  I  said,  "Charlie  Meyers."  He  said,  "That's  right." 
I  said,  "Jim,  there's  only  one  way  we're  going  to  stop  this." 
This  ridicule,  making  the  legislator  look  very  bad — I'm  telling 
you,  you  couldn't  believe  what  a  circus  was.   Questions,  questions, 
questions.   [imitating  senators]   "I  see  on  paragraph — ."   "What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  Charlie?"  Well,  of  course,  Charlie  didn't 
know. 

This  was  a  night  meeting? 

A  night  meeting. 

A  hearing? 

A  hearing  in  the  senate  chamber,  the  big  one. 

Oh,  I  see. 

I  said,  "Jim,  there's  only  one  way  we're  going  to  stop  this, 
and  you've  got  to  back  me.   If  I  go  over  there  and  tell  these 
guys  that  no  senator's  bill  is  going  to  be  taken  up  by  any 
assembly  committee  from  now  on,  if  he  takes  part  in  a  circus, 
you're  going  to  have  to  say,  'That's  right.'  Tomorrow  morning 
Powers  and  his  bunch  are  going  to  be  over  here  hammering  on 
your  door." 

He  said,  "Okay,  you  get  down  here  at  eight  o'clock  and 
we'll  wait  for  them."  I  said,  "Okay,  Jim,  I'll  do  it,  but 
remember  what's  going  to  happen." 

So  I  went  over.   Everybody  in  the  room  was  roaring  with 
laughter  over  the  show.   Charlie  was  standing  there  and  tears 
were  running  down  his  face. 
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Chall:    It  was  one  of  his  bills? 

Lindsay:   His  bill.   They  wouldn't  let  him  go.   They  wouldn't  kill  it. 
They  wouldn't  do  anything.   It  was  a  circus!   This  is  what  we 
used  to  call  it. 

Chall:    I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 

Lindsay:   I  walked  up  and  I  said,  "Step  aside,  Charlie!" 

Senator  Desmond  was  from  Sacramento.   He  said,  "Oh,  Francis, 
I  didn't  know  you  were  interested  in  this  bill!" 

I  said,  "I'm  not,  Senator.   I  don't  even  know  what  it's 
about,  but  what  I'm  interested  in  is  the  dignity  of  the  California 
legislature.   Now,  we're  elected  just  like  you  are,  we  get  the 
same  salary  you  do,  and  every  one  of  your  bills  has  to  go  through 
our  house.   Now,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  and  I  want 
you  to  listen  because  I'm  only  going  to  say  it  once.   No  bill 
will  be  taken  up  from  here  on  by  any  assembly  committee  of  any 
senator  that  takes  part  in  a  circus." 

Boy,  you  never  heard  such  a  stunned  silence.   One  guy  said, 
"Put  the  bill  out."  Another  one  said,  "Second  the  motion." 
The  chairman  said,  "All  in  favor."  "Aye."  They  all  got  up 
and  went  out,  all  the  senators.   Just  within  two  minutes  they 
were  all  out.   I  said,  "Come  on,  Charlie." 

So  I  walked  out  the  door,  and  one  of  my  very,  very  good 
friends,  who  was  the  lobbyist  for  PG&E,  Ad  Long  —  everybody  liked 
Ad  Long  —  he  said,  "Francis,  you  know  what  you've  done?  You 
have  absolutely  murdered  yourself  in  the  senate."  I  said,  "You 
want  to  bet,  Ad?" 


Lindsay:   The  lobbyist  from  Southern  California  Edison,  Mr.  Wente,  came 
up  and  he  said,  "Does  Silliman  know  this,  Francis?"  I  said, 
"Silliman  sent  me  over  here.   We're  waiting  for  him  —  Ad  Long 
and  me."  He  said,  "Okay."  So  we  went  out  and  had  a  snack  with 
the  two  lobbyists  from  the  two  power  companies. 

I'm  chairman,  of  course,  of  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works,  and  everybody  knew  I  was  Silliman  's  right  hand, 
and  I'd  picked  my  own  committee.   There  were  twenty-three  people 
on  it.   It  was  the  biggest  in  the  legislature  and  most  of  the 
people  on  it  were  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  other  committees. 
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Anyway,  the  next  morning  I  went  down  to  Silliman's  office  and 

we  waited  just  about  thirty  minutes,  and  Jim  Silliman's  secretary 

came  in  and  said,  "They're  here."  He  said,  "Send  them  in!" 

I'm  sitting  back  along  the  wall,  and  Jim's  sitting  at  his  desk, 

when  they  walked  in.   They  were  surprised  when  they  saw  me  sitting 

there. 

Butch  Powers  had  five  senators  with  him.   He  said,  "Jim, 
do  you  know  what  he  did  last  night?"  Jim  said,  "Yes,  and  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  something,  Butch,  we  mean  it!   We  mean  exactly 
what  he  said.   Now,  you  guys  are  going  to  knock  it  off!   Any 
senator,  just  like  he  said,  that  takes  part  in  a  circus — from 
now  on,  no  committee  in  my  house  will  take  up  his  bill.   Now, 
either  we  have  an  equal  go  in  this  thing  or  we  have  a  knockdown, 
drag-out  fight.   It's  up  to  you  people." 

So  Butch  Powers,  much  to  his  credit,  said,  "Jim,  you're 
right,"  and  turned  around  and  walked  out. 


Were  circuses  a  senate  phenomenon? 
only  or  in  the  assembly  also? 


Was  that  done  in  the  senate 


Only  in  the  senate.   Only  in  the  senate. 

The  assembly  never  did  that? 

No. 

There  were  too  many  of  them. 

There  were  too  many.   But  the  senate  did  it  several  times  a 
session.   They  did  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  freshman,  but  I  gave 
them  tit  for  tat,  and  I  spoiled  their  circus,  you  know!   I  just 
said,  "Hey,  cut  it  out,  boys!"  Right  when  I  was  only  a  freshman 
I  said,  "I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  and  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about!   Now,  either  kill  my  bill  or  pass  it  out!" 
Just  like  that.   [mimicking  senators'  reaction]   "Gee!   Who's 
this  guy  talkin'  like  this?" 

Yes,  a  freshman — 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  was  a  little  bit  controversial.   So  I  got 
called  down  to  the  governor's  office  after  stopping  the  Charlie 
Meyers  circus.   He  said,  "I  heard  what  went  on  last  night.   That 
took  a  lot  of  courage." 
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Lindsay:   I  said,  "No,  we  just  got  it  straightened  out.   It's  going  to 
be  funny  tomorrow  because  in  ray  main  committee  we're  hearing 
only  senate  bills.   I  have  sent  word  over  that  I  will  take  up 
no  bill  unless  the  senator  is  present.   No  more  of  this  business 
of  sending  over  their  secretary  or  their  aide." 

So  we  had  in  the  committee  meeting  everybody — the  word 
got  over,  so  the  senators  came  over.   The  first  one  walked  up, 
and  I  said,  "Nice  to  have  you  here,  Senator.   The  staff  has 
looked  at  this  bill — Sam  Wood  was  my  consultant — and  they  think 
it's  a  very  fine  bill.   Assemblyman  [Lloyd]  Lowrey  moves  and 
Assemblyman  [Bruce]  Allen  seconds  the  bill  go  out  with  a  motion 
do  pass.  All  in  favor,  say  Aye.   The  bill's  out  unanimously. 
Thank  you  for  coming,  Senator."  I  never  let  him  say  a  word, 
and  I  did  it  to  every  senator  coming  over. 

Now,  you  know,  once  you  win  your  battle,  you  don't  drag 
them  through  the  mud.  You  won,  so  let  it  stay  that  way,  you 
know.  That  was  my  attitude. 

Ad  Long  and  Mr.  Wente  from  Southern  California  Edison  said, 
"What  a  show!"   "What  a  show!" 

So,  you  know,  Hulse  and  Hatfield  began  to  send  me  their 
bills  to  carry,  and  then  other  senators — on  water.   On  the  last 
day  of  the  legislature  when  Silliman  was  speaker,  I  carried 
some  ninety-three  bills,  and  I  lost  one,  for  other  senators 
outside  of  my  district,  just  because  Number  one  I  would  not 
carry  a  bill  that  wasn't  a  good  bill.   And  people  knew  I  could 
explain  their  water  bill;  I  could  explain  why  it  was  necessary. 


Chairman,  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works,  1953-1958 


Lindsay:   I  had  a  staff.   You  know  that  I  had  the  first  staff  of  any  com 
mittee  in  the  legislature?   Sam  and  I  had  them  hid  all  over 
the  building.   By  the  time  we  were  halfway  through  the  Lincoln 
speakership,  I  had  about  nine  men  and  five  girls.   We  had  people 
working  on  the  Weber  Report.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Weber 
Report?* 


*Charles  M.  Weber,  "An  Approach  to  a  California  Public  Works 
Plan;  Comprehensive  Coordinated  Public  Works  Planning  and 
Step-by-Step  Water  Plan  for  California,"  Weber  Foundation 
Studies,  (Sacramento:  California  State  Printing  Office,  1960). 
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Chall:  Yes. 

Lindsay:  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it? 

Chall:  I  think  there's  one  in  the  files. 

Lindsay:  In  the  library? 

Chall:    In  our  office.   Oh,  the  library,  I  know,  has  it.   Do  you  know 
that  we  have  a — 

Lindsay:  A  water  library? 

Chall:    A  water  archives,  yes,  and  it's  quite  complete.   [Water  Resources 
Center  Archives]* 

Lindsay:   Harvey  Banks  has  told  me  he  didn't  think  that  they  had  a  copy 
of  the  Weber  Report,  and  I  have  two  of  them. 

Chall:    Well,  I'll  check  that  because  every  now  and  then  they  don't 
have  a  report  there  in  the  archives,  and  we  work  together  to 
find  it. 

Lindsay:   Now,  while  Harvey  Banks  kind  of  ridiculed  the  Weber  Report, 

he  said,  "This  is  a  priceless  document  and  should  be  in  those 
files."  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  planning  documents  that 
was  ever  prepared  in  California. 

Charlie  Weber  spent  $150,000  of  his  own  money,  hired  the 
number-three  planning  engineer  in  the  United  States  on  big  dams. 
He  had  one  of  the  top  planners  in  California  working  for  him. 
So  he  just  finally  ran  out  of  gas.   He  had  a  lot  of  friends 
over  in  the  senate,  and  so  they  asked  me  if  we  were  interested 
in  helping  Charlie  Weber. 

I  said,  "I'll  finish  the  report  if  you  fellows  will  print 
it."  So  an  agreement  was  made  before  the  senate  and  assembly 
that  we  would  do  this.   So  the  Weber  Report  was  compiled  and 
finished.   It  took  us  almost  two  years  to  finish  it,  but  it's 
a  document  that's  meaningful.   The  senate  went  ahead  and  printed 
it  in  four  colors,  so  it's  a  beautiful  report. 

Charlie  Weber  had  the  head  engineer  from  Holland  come  over 
and  tell  him  what  to  do  about  the  Delta. 

Chall:    This  was  mainly  on  the  Delta,  as  I  recall,  wasn't  it? 
Lindsay:   No,  the  whole  state. 


*Mr.  Lindsay  deposited  in  the  Water  Resources  Center  Archives, 
"An  Approach  to  a  Basin  Plan  for  the  Central  Valley  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  Region  of  California,"  Weber  Foundation  Studies,  (Sacramento: 
1963).   The  report  includes  four  books  and  several  large  maps. 
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Reports  issued  by  THE  WEBER  FOUNDATION  STUDIES,  1955-1963,  include  the  following: 

An  Approach  to  a  State  Water  Plan  -  Combined  With  Other  Public  Works April,  1955 

A  Water  Plan  For  San  Joaquin  County  and  Nearby  Areas  Including  The  Delta-May,  1956 

Testimony  before  The  Subcommittee  on  Water,  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works,  Honorable  William  W.  Hansen,  Chairman -Oct.,  1957 

A  Water  Plan  For  The  Central  Areas  of  The  Sacramento  5,  San  Joaquin 

Valleys,  The  Delta  and  The  Bays Dec.,  1957 

A  Modified  Plan  For  Development  of  The  Water  And  Power  Resources  of 

The  Feather  River  Basin Jan.,  1958 

Memorandum  to  State  Senator  Earl  D.  Desmond,  Chairman,  Senate  Interim 

Committee  On  Proposed  Water  Projects March,  1958 

Report  to  Assemblyman  Francis  C.  Lindsay,  Chairman,  Assembly  Interim  Committee 

On  Conservation,  Planning  &  Public  Works.  Subject:  State  Financing  of 

Bidwell  Bar,  Parks  Bar,  and  Iron  Canyon  Dams Aug.,  1958 

Report  to  Assembly  "Interim  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Public  Works. 
Subject:  State  or  Local  Financing  of  Further  Yuba  River  Development Aug.,  1958 

A  Plan  For  The  Early  Development  of  Water  and  Power  Resources  in  The 

Yuba,  Feather  and  Upper  Sacramento  River  Basins Sept.,  1958 

A  20  Year  Legislative  Policy  and  Program  for  the  Development  of  the 

Water  Resources  of  the  State  of  California Jan.,  1959 

Letter  to  Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chairman,  Senate  Interim  Committee 

on  Proposed  Water  Projects May,  1959 

Letter  to  Senator  Edwin  J.  Regan May,  1959 

Statement  Presented  to  The  U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 

Water  Resources Oct.  ,  1959 

An  Approach  To  a  California  Public  Works  Plan Jan.,  1960 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Step-by-Step  Water  Plan  for  California Sept.,  1960 

Statement  by  Charles  M.  Weber  at  the  Meeting  in  Riverside,  of  the  Assembly 
Interim  Committee  on  Water,  Assemblyman  Carley  Porter,  Chairman Oct.,  1960 

An  Approach  to  a  Basin  Plan  for  the  Central  Valley  and  San  Francisco 

Bay  Region Oct. ,  1963 

Mr.  Lindsay  deposited  this  study  in  the  Water  Resources  Center 
Archives  on  the  Berkeley  campus.   It  includes  four  books  and 
several  large  maps. 
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Chall:    The  whole  state? 

Lindsay:   The  whole  works!   He's  got  dams  in  there,  sites  that  are 

absolutely  ruined  now  because  of  shortsightedness.   Some  of 
the  counties  allowed  buildings  and  even  towns  to  be  built  where 
there  was  a  good  reservoir  site.   Iron  Gap  up  above  Red  Bluff 
is  a  good  example.   The  town  of  Anderson  is  in  that  reservoir 
site  now,  and  a  lot  of  sawmills.   There's  no  way  you're  going 
to  cover  25,000  acres  with  water  up  there,  although  it  would 
have  stored  an  extra  million  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
Sacramento  River. 

Weber,  of  course,  ran  for  the  state  senate  and  got  defeated. 
Dickey  then  became  chairman  of  that  committee.   As  soon  as  we 
elected  Silliman  speaker,  I  became  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Don  Robbie,  who  had  been  a  city  councilman  from  Oroville 
and  was  representing  that  area — and,  of  course,  the  big  dam 
was  coming  up — he  came  down.   Robbie,  I  guess,  got  there  the 
same  time  I  did.   I  put  Robbie  in  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Planning.   This  is  why  you  see  his  name  on  these  reports. 

Chall:    Just  for  a  year? 
Lindsay:   Well,  he  died,  see. 
Chall:    Oh,  that's  what  happened. 

Lindsay:  Yes,  he  dropped  dead  up  there.   Well,  the  newspaper  up  there 

wrote  an  article  or  an  editorial  condemning  him  for  his  ineptness 
on  the  Oroville  Dam  and,  oh,  Don  was  so  upset  about  it  he  died. 
So  it  was  just  one  of  those  things.   But  Robbie  was  one  of  our 
Lincoln  group — very,  very  close  to  Lincoln  and  very  close  to  me. 


Background  on  Legislation  for  Oroville  Dam  and  the 
Feather  River  Project,  1951  and  1957 


Lindsay:   There's  a  little  interesting  story  on  how  we  got  the  Oroville 
Dam.   The  legislation  went  in,  before  I  became  one  of  Governor 
Warren's  group,  to  authorize  the  California  Water  Project,  with 
the  Oroville  Dam  as  the  key,  and  it  had  an  immediate  appropriation 
in  it. 

Southern  California,  on  the  advice  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District,  said,  "No,  not  till  we're  sure — pass  a  bond 
issue,  and  know  we're  going  to  build  it,"  and  so  forth.  They 
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Lindsay:   really  weren't  worried  about  the  dam  or  anything  else.   What 
they  were  worried  about  was  that  the  figures  would  show  that 
water  could  be  delivered  from  the  California  project  into  Los 
Angeles  for  about  $70  an  acre-foot. 

They  were  selling  water  down  there  for  $27  an  acre-foot — 
Metropolitan  was.   But  they  had  a  19C  or  20C  tax  on  $11  billion 
worth  of  the  assessed  valuation.   So,  honestly,  their  water 
was  costing  them  $300  an  acre-foot,  and  they  were  bonded,  and 
they  were  just  scared  out  of  their  mind  that  if  the  state  water 
got  down  there  for  $70,  how  in  the  world  were  they  ever  going 
to  pay  off  this  bond?   So  this  is  why  Metropolitan  contracted 
for  the  water,  paid  for  years  before  they  ever  got  any  water, 
so  that  they  could  control  the  water  from  the  California  Water 
Plan  through  their  system. 

Now,  very  few  people  understand  that  the  whole  problem 
was  that  they  were  afraid  of  their  bond  issue  being  called  or 
defunct,  and  they  were  insisting  on  a  bond  issue  for  the  Feather 
River  Project. 

The  Feather  River  Project  could  have  been  built  on  a  cash 
basis  and  would  have  cost  one-fourth  of  what  it's  going  to  cost. 
Bruce  Allen  and  I  prepared  the  figures  and  checked  them  against 
the  figures  of  the  department,  and  we  had  all  the  money  in  the 
bank  from  the  rainy  day  fund,  from  the  oil  tidelands  money  and 
things  like  this,  we  had  over  $400  million  in  the  water  fund. 
The  only  time  we  were  short  of  money  one  year  was  the  year  they 
had  to  buy  and  set  the  big  generators,  and  we  would  have  had 
about  a  $70  million  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  for 
one  year.   It  could  have  been  returned. 

PG&E  offered  them  a  fabulous  contract  to  control  the  power 
so  that  the  bureau  wouldn't  get  it,  on  a  kilowatt  price,  and 
it  would  have  paid  for  this  project. 

Chall:    Yes,  that's  highly  controversial  still,  that  whole  idea  of  pay- 
as-you-go. 

Lindsay:   We  had  conference  after  conference  on  whether  or  not  we  took 

up  the  Feather  River  bill.   Sam  Collins  was  still  speaker  [1951], 
but  we  had  already  selected  the  new  committee,  and  Dickey  was 
sitting  to  one  side.   So  we  kept  putting  it  off.   It  T'*ould  come 
up  and  we'd  move  it  to  be  put  off;  we'd  move  it  to  be  put  off. 

Well,  it  was  either  Don  Robbie's  district  or  Arthur  Coats 's 
district.   Everybody  in  that  place  knew  that  either  myself, 
which  was  adjoining  them,  or  one  of  them  was  going  to  take  up 
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Lindsay:   the  Feather  River  bill,  which  had  gone  through  the  committee, 
was  on  the  floor  ready  to  be  passed,  with  the  money  amended 
out  so  it  was  a  forty-one  vote  bill. 

So  we  had  meeting  after  meeting  down  in  the  governor's 
office.   Earl  Warren  wanted  that  one  bad,  so  we  stripped  out 
all  the  money.   It  wasn't  a  fifty-four  vote  bill  anymore;  it 
was  a  forty-one  vote  bill,  but  it  set  up  all  the  policy  to 
create  the  California  Water  Plan.*   [SB  1054,  ch.  1441] 

Stu  [Stewart]  Hinckley  from  San  Bernardino  was  one  of  the 
governor's  people.   So  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  all  sit 
quiet  until  the  last  day,  and  when  it  came  up  on  file  on  the 
last  day — I  said,  "Governor,  there  are  going  to  be  fourteen 
calls  of  the  house  on.   I  picked  the  number  out  of  thin  air. 
Everybody's  going  to  be  running  around  on  the  floor  trying  to 
get  votes  for  their  bill.   When  that  bill  comes  up,  Stu  Hinckley 
stands  up  and  says,  'I'll  take  it  up.'   He  has  to  be  recognized. 
It  is  not  named,  only  by  file  number,  and  Stu  says,  'This  is 
a  good  bill.   Everybody  knows  what  it  does.   I  ask  for  an  aye 
vote,1  and  sits  down." 

Earl  Warren  said,  "Francis,  that  won't  work."   I  said, 
"Let's  try  it.   We'll  all  be  prepared  to  stand  up  and  put  on 
a  big  fight  for  the  bill,  but  let's  try  it."  So  he  just  laughed 
and  said,  "Well,  okay."  So  Stu  Hinckley  agreed. 

So  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Stu  Hinckley  stood  up 
and  said,  "I'll  take  up  the  bill.   It's  a  good  bill.   Everybody 
knows  what  it  does,"  and  sat  down.   Everybody  was  running  around. 
Nobody  was  paying  any  attention  to  it. 

Finally  Pat  [Patrick]  McGee  stood  up  after  the  speaker 
just  stood  there.   The  speaker  knew  what  bill  it  was  and  he 
was  from  Los  Angeles.   Pat  McGee  stood  up  and  said,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  what  are  we  working  on?"  He  looked  at  me  and  I  went 
like  this  [points  index  finger]  because  the  speaker  cannot 
speak  on  a  bill  and  cannot  do  anything  to  identify  it.   I  went 
like  this  [points  index  finger]  at  Sam  Collins.   Well,  he  knew 
we  had  already  won,  see. 

Sam  Collins  said,  "Oh,  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  something 
like  three  feathers."  He  tried  his  best  to  tell  him  it  was 
the  Feather  River  bill  [chuckles],  but  McGee  missed  it,  so  he 


*An  appropriation  bill  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legis 
lature,  otherwise  a  simple  majority.   Figures  refer  to  the 
assembly. 
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Lindsay:   shook  his  head  and  sat  down.   So  the  speaker  kind  of  got  mad 

then  and  he  reached  over  and  pushed  the  button  opening  the  roll 
for  a  vote  and,  of  course,  everybody  reached  over  dutifully 
and  we  had  a  unanimous  vote. 

Chall:    This  was  '51.   That's  a  regular  session? 

Lindsay:  Yes,  the  presidential  election  was  in  '52,  and  Earl  Warren  went 
back  to  D.C.  sometime  in  the  spring  or  late  spring  of  '53,  or 
summertime. 

Chall:  I  think  it  was  in  the  autumn.   [October  1953] 

L  ind  say :  Au  tumn . 

Chall:  This  was  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature? 

Lindsay:  The  last  day  of  the  regular  session  in  1951. 

Chall:  That  was  what? 

Lindsay:   Just  to  set  up  the  policy  and  say  that  it  would  be  the  state 
plan,  the  state  shall  do  this,  and  so  forth. 

Chall:    Setting  up  policy,  yes. 
Lindsay:   No  money. 

So  immediately,  of  course,  the  lobbyists  up  in  the  balcony 
started  sending  notes  down —  "You  darn  fool!   You  voted  for 
the  Feather  River  bill!" — to  the  people  from  Southern  California, 

After  about  twenty  minutes,  Loc  Waters  walked  over  to 
me  and  he  said,  "Francis,  I  know  the  governor  wants  the  bill. 
Hinckley  says  that  you  did  this.   You  think  you're  a  smart  son 
of  a  bitch." 

I  said,  "I  have  the  rule  book  in  my  hand." 

He  said,  "Now,  for  your  information,  we've  already  taken 
up  other  items  of  business.   I'm  going  back  and  move  to  recall 
the  bill." 

I  said,  "Not  today,  Loc.    Read  rule  ninety- thr ee, "  or 
whatever  it  was.   He  looked  at  it.   It  says  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  it  takes  fifty-four  votes  to  recall  a  bill. 
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Lindsay:   I  said,  "Now,  Loc,   you  haven't  got  fifty-four  votes.  You  might 
have  forty-one,  but  you  haven't  got  fifty-four,  and  it's  the 
last  day  of  the  session. " 

Loc  Waters  laughed  and  he  said,  "You  are  a  smart  son  of 
a  bitch!"  He  laid  it  down  on  my  desk  and  walked  back  to  his 
desk.   A  bunch  of  guys  got  around  Water's  desk  and  they  all 
got  their  rule  books.   They  read  it. 

Earl  Warren  called  me  down  to  his  office  and  he  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  it  worked,  didn't  it."  I  said,  "Well,  that's  a  little 
shenanigan,  but,  Governor,  this  is  too  important  to  fool  around 
with  and  to  lose  a  whole  year  of  planning  and  testing  on  this 
project."  He  said,  "Your  conscience  doesn't  bother  you  a  bit, 
does  it?"  I  said,  "Not  a  bit,  Governor,  not  when  it  comes  to 
water  and  clean  water.   I'll  do  anything.   I'll  vote  for  any 
water  bill  because  it  means  that  the  people  are  interested  in 
it." 

So,  anyway,  that's  what  we  did.   That  was  the  start  of 
the  Feather  River  Project. 

So  then  we  come  up  the  next  regular  session  with  Knight 
as  governor.   We  have  a  big  meeting  in  December,  '56  and  Harvey 
Banks  said,  "I  need  $25,190,000."  You  can  even  check  that  figure. 
The  big  meeting  was  in  December  after  Christmas.   Knight  agreed, 
in  the  regular  session,  to  hold  a  special  session.*  This 
would  be  '57.   So  all  the  people  in  the  room,  all  the  irrigation 
districts,  everybody  agreed  that  he  could  have  $25  million; 
they  would  support  it. 

So  when  we  were  walking  out  Knight  said  to  me,  "Francis, 
will  you  carry  this  bill?"  I  said,  "Sure."  "Okay,"  he  said, 
"We'll  get  it  prepared." 

After  the  session  started  about  four  days  later,  Bruce 
Allen  walked  in  and  dropped  a  bill  on  my  desk.   He  said,  "Have 
you  paen  this?"   I  looked  at  it,  and  it  was  the  governor's  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  [Howard]  Williams  from  down  at  Visalia. 


*Mr.  Lindsay  recalls  that  Governor  Knight  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  run  concurrently  with  the  regular 
session  so  that  the  Feather  River  bill  could  be  considered 
ahead  of  the  budget,  [letter  from  Lindsay  to  Chall,  March  1982] 
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Lindsay:   Senator  Williams  was  given  the  governor's  bill  by  his  staff. 
He  [Allen]  said,  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  carry  it."   I 
said,  "Well,  the  governor  asked  me  to,  but  they've  introduced 
the  governor's  bill  through  Senator  Williams,"  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Water  Committee  on  the  senate  side. 

So  I  went  down  and  I  had  a  bill  drawn  that  said,  "$25,190,000 
is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
for  the  Feather  River  Project"  period.   Nothing  else.   One  sen 
tence.   And  I  introduced  that  bill.  McGee  introduced  a  bill, 
from  Southern  California. 

The  senate — they  rushed  the  bill  over  in  three  or  four 
days.   They  took  it  up  and  passed  it  out  without  a  committee 
hearing.   Rushed  it  over.   So  the  three  bills  are  up  before 
my  committee.   Pauline  Davis  has  nine  pages  of  amendments  to 
each  bill,  which  set  up  her  five  reservoirs  up  above  the  Feather 
River  Dam  and  she  had  orders  from  her  people — in  Plumas  County — 
that  she  was  not  to  vote  for  the  bill  unless  these  reservoirs 
were  taken  care  of  in  the  original  act.   But  she  had  a  bill 
in,  a  separate  bill,  to  do  this  too. 

So  they  came  up,  and  she  walks  up  and  presents  her  amendments, 
and  Williams  says,  "I'm  withdrawing  my  bill.   I  will  not  take 
the  amendments."  So  Lloyd  Lowrey  says,  "Okay,  Senator.   Move 
the  senator's  bill  be  tabled." 

He  [Lowery]  said  to  McGee,  "Are  you  willing  to  take  her 
amendments?"  He  said,  "Nope."  So  they  tabled  it. 

Everybody  began  to  laugh  [chuckles]  and  he  said  to  me, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Francis?"   I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  take 
'em!"  So  they  put  the  bill  out,  amended,  nine  pages  of  amendments. 

Then  it  went  through  our  house  and  went  over  to  the  senate, 
and  the  senate  stripped  them  out,  and  they  amended  it  to  Williams 's 
form.   They  stripped  her  amendments  out  and  they  sent  it  back 
to  us  for  concurrence  in  senate  amendments  which  were  rejected. 

The  speaker  appointed  me  and  at  my  request  Bill  Munnell 
and  Carley  Porter  as  the  three  assemblymen:   Bill  Munnell,  Carley 
Porter,  and  Francis  Lindsay.   I'm  chairman  because  it's  my  bill. 
The  senate  appointed  Richard  Richards  from  Los  Angeles,  [James] 
Cobey  from  Modesto,  and  Bizz  Johnson  from  Plumas  County,  Nevada 
County,  and  Placer  County  to  work  out  an  agreement  since  the 
assembly  had  rejected  the  senate  amendments. 
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Lindsay:   We  held  a  meeting  and  it  was  the  last  day  again  of  the  special 

session  for  this.  You  can't  stop  the  clock  on  a  special  session. 
The  bill  must  be  on  the  governor's  desk  and  signed  by  twelve 
o'clock  midnight  that  day.   So  we  had  Harvey  Banks  in,  and  we 
went  over  and  over  all  the  stuff  and  around  and  around  and  around, 
and  finally  adjourned  at  six  o'clock  for  dinner,  and  agreed 
to  come  back. 

Chall:    And  was  it  really  all  over  whether  or  not  you  included  these 
reservoirs? 

Lindsay:   Yes.   Bizz  Johnson  had  Cobey's  word  that  he  would  vote  with 

him.   You  had  to  have  two  signatures  from  each  house  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  special  committee. 

When  I  came  out  the  locked  door,  Abe  Lincoln  was  standing 
there  and  he  said,  "The  old  man  wants  to  see  you."  So  we  went 
down  to  Knight's  office  and  he  said,  "Francis,  my  people  tell 
me  you  haven't  got  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  getting  that  bill 
out.   I  want  you  to  disband  the  committee  and  let  Abe  appoint 
a  new  committee."  I  said,  "No." 

Chall:    The  conference  committee? 

Lindsay:   Yes.   I  said,  "No,  Governor."  He  said,  "I've  got  to  have  my 
bill!" 

I  said,  "This  is  not  your  bill.   This  is  my  bill.   Senator 
Williams  lost  your  bill.  Now,  I  will  lay  this  bill  on  your 
desk  tonight,  but  I'm  not  going  to  disband  the  committee  because 
you  do  not  have  time  to  go  over  the  whole  thing  again  with  a 
new  committee.   There  isn't  anybody  on  that  floor  that  can  argue 
this  bill  but  myself  and  maybe  Don  Hobbie  and  one  or  two  others. 
Bill  Munnell  and  Carley  Porter  are  from  Southern  California." 

He  said,  "What  in  the  world  are  they  doing  on  this  committee?" 

I  said,  "If  I  don't  have  their  votefs]  and  their  Democrats 
voting  for  this,  we  don't  have  any  bill.   That's  why  I  asked 
Abe  Lincoln  to  put  them  on.   Carley  Porter  speaks  for  the  Metro 
politan  Water  District.   Bill  Munnell  is  chairman  of  the  minority 
(Democrats)  on  the  floor.   That's  why  they're  on  that  committee. 
There's  a  reason  for  this." 

We  walked  out,  and  Knight  was  livid .   We  walked  out  and 
I  said,  "Abe,  I've  got  to  stop  by  the  legislative  counsel." 
So  I  went  to  the  legislative  counsel,  to  George  Murphy  again, 
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Lindsay:   and  I  said,  "Draw  up  a  conference  report  for  me  that  I  can  pick 
up  after  dinner  that  says  exactly  word  for  word  my  original 
bill,  not  one  fi'  or  't'  different,  and  then  prepare  an  engrossed 
and  enrolled  copy." 

Abe  said,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute!   I  can't  do  that.   I  can't 
order  an  engrossed  and  enrolled  copy!" 

I  said,  "Abe,  if  it's  going  to  be  signed  tonight,  you've 
got  to  have  it,  and  you've  got  to  have  the  secretary  of  state 
sitting  in  your  office  with  his  portable  seal  because  it's  going 
to  be  close,  and  if  he  goes  home  we  don't  have  any  bill." 

Abe  shook  his  head  and  he  said,  "I  can't  do  that." 

George  Murphy  said,  "Abe,  if  you're  going  to  have  a  bill, 
you've  got  to  do  it." 

So  Abe  said,  "Well,  all  right,  go  ahead.   But  the  newspapers 
will  kill  me  if  they  find  out  that  I  had  an  engrossed  and  enrolled 
copy  of  the  bill  drawn  before  it  was  out  of  a  conference  com 
mittee!" 

I  said,  "Come  on,  Abe,  let's  go  get  a  drink."  [laughs] 
So  we  went  over,  ate  and  came  back,  picked  up  the  report  and 
went  into  the  committee,  and  started  in  arguing  again. 

After  an  hour  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  you're  arguing  about 
semantics.   It  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing.   We're  not  going  to 
get  this  bill  through  which  will  give  Pauline  her  five  reservoirs. 
It  will  probably  even  jeopardize  her  bill.   Now,  let's  sign 
a  committee  report  and  get  out  of  here." 

I  pulled  it  out  and  I  signed  it  and  I  handed  it  to  Carley 
Porter.   He  read  it.   One  sentence.   He  signed  it.   He  handed 
it  to  Bill  Munnell.   Bill  Munnell  was  sitting  there  reading 
it,  and  Richard  Richards  got  up  and  went  around  the  table,  and 
he  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  pulled  out  his  pen.   So 
Bill  signed  it.   Richard  Richards  signed  it  and  handed  it  across 
the  table  to  Cobey. 

Cobey  looked  at  it  and  he  didn't  sign  it.   He  handed  it 
to  Bizz  Johnson.   Eizz  blew  his  top.   He  said,  "if  you  guys 
think  you're  going  to  cram  this  down  my  throat,  you've  got  another 
thing  coming.   Come  on,  Jim,  let's  get  out  of  here!" 

So  when  they  got  to  the  door  I  said,  "Just  a  minute!"  They 
stopped.   I  said,  "Now,  nobody  in  this  room  expects  Bizz  to 
sign  this  report.   He  cannot  sign  this  report.   But,  Jim,  when 
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Lindsay:   you  go  out  of  that  door,  I'm  going  to  call  in  all  the  newspapers, 
I'm  going  to  lay  it  out,  and  I'm  going  to  say,  'Cobey  killed 
the  project  for  a  year.'  Now,  your  five  irrigation  districts, 
that  you  have  a  retainer  from,  have  all  sent  you  a  resolution 
asking  you  to  sign  this  and  nothing  else." 

He  looked  at  me  like  this.   [makes  facial  gesture]   I  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  see  the  resolutions?   I've  got  them  in  my 
pocket,  Jim.   They're  all  paying  you  a  retainer.   Now,  you  make 
up  your  mind  how  you  are  going  to  tell  these  people  down  home 
why  you  walked  out  of  this  meeting?" 

Cobey  came  back  and  he  walked  around  the  table  for  five 
minutes.   Finally  he  said,  "Bizz,  I  know  I  gave  you  my  word. 
I  know  that  it's  going  to  break  your  heart.   But  Lindsay  is 
one  tough  so-and-so.   I've  got  to  sign  it."  So  he  scribbled 
his  name . 

Richard  Richards  grabbed  the  senate  copy  and  ran  out.   It 
was  his — senate  side,  see.   We  gathered  up  our  stuff.   There 
were  fifty  newspapermen  out  in  the  hall  and  they  said,  "You 


got  a  report?"  "Yes,  we  have  a  report." 
said,  "Listen!" 


"What's  it  say?"  I 


We  went  in,  and  the  whole  assembly's  sitting  there,  on 
ease,  and  the  speaker  raps  them  up  and  says,  "You  have  a  report?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  have  the  clerk  read  it,  please." 

So  he  read  it.   There  was  a  dead  silence  and  somebody  said — 
I'm  standing  up  presenting  it,  and  he  said,  "Is  that  all  there 
is?" 

Chall:    This  was  your  one-sentence  bill? 

Lindsay:   One-sentence  bill. 

Chall:    What  happened  to  Pauline  Davis 's  lakes? 

Lindsay:   Pauline  Davis  jumped  up  and  she  said,  "Bill  Munnell,  you're 

a  dirty  double-crossing  you  know  what,"  and  ran  in  her  private 

restroom  and  locked  the  door.   She  wouldn't  come  out  of  her 
restroom. 

So  I  said,  "Let  me  explain  something.   Pauline's  got  a 
bill  in.   The  governor's  agreed  to  sign  it.   It's  got  her  upper 
reservoirs  in  it.   It  does  not  belong  in  this  bill.   It's. got 
to  be  planned  and  everything  else.   Her  reservoirs  are  five 
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Lindsay:   years  down  the  way.   They'll  be  planned.   She's  got  a  bill, 
and  the  governor's  agreed  to  sign  it,  and  it'll  come  out  of 
my  committee,  and  I'm  sure  it'll  come  out  of  this  house,  and 
I'm  sure  it'll  come  out  of  the  other  house." 

About  this  time  all  the  senators  came  in  from  the  senate 
to  see  what  was  going  to  happen  on  the  big  deal.   So  one  of 
them  walked  up  to  the  speaker  to  hand  him  a  paper.   The  speaker 
raps  and  says,  "I've  just  been  informed  that  the  senate  has 
adopted  the  committee  report  thirty-four  to  four."  So  every 
body  starts  hollering,  "Vote!   Vote!   Vote!" 

The  speaker  says,  "You  got  anything  more?"  I  said,  "I 

ask  for  an  aye  vote,"  and  sat  down.   By  now  it's  11:30.  So 

we  voted:   sixty-two,  sixty-three,  to  three  or  four.   So  the 
bill  passed. 

We  take  it  into  the  speaker's  office,  and  the  secretary 
of  state  is  sitting  there;  he  signs  it.   Butch  Powers  signs 
it.  Lincoln  signs  it. 

We  all  started  down  to  the  governor's  office  about  twenty 
minutes  of  twelve.   Abe  said,  "Francis,  you  told  the  old  man 
you'd  put  it  on  his  desk,  so  here  it  is." 

Butch  Powers  said,  "Abe,  tell  me  something.  Where  in  the 
hell  did  you  get  an  engrossed  and  enrolled  copy  of  this?"  Abe 
said,  "Well,  that's  a  long  story."  He  said,  "I'll  bet  it  is!" 
and  just  laughed.  He's  the  only  one  that  picked  it  up. 

So  we  walked  in  the  governor's  office,  and  the  governor, 
of  course,  knew  we  were  coming.   I  said,  "Governor,  I  have  the 
honor  of  laying  on  your  desk  a  bill  to  appropriate  $25,190,000 
for  the  Department  of  Water  Resources."   [AB  100,  Ch.  15] 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know.   Francis,  I'm  going  to  apologize 
to  you  in  public,  but  before  I  sign  this  bill  I'm  going  to  do 
something  else.   Gentlemen,  in  my  drawer  is  a  piece  of  paper 
and  it's  got  eight  things  on  it  that  Francis  told  me  would 
happen  and  they  did;  this  is  number  nine. 
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Developing  the  Legislation  for  State  and  Regional  Planning 
[Interview  2:  May  20,  1981]  #j» 


Chall:    We're  going  to  talk  today  about  the  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works.   First  of  all,  what  were  the  goals 
of  the  committee  that  you  saw  when  you  were  chairman?  Were 
they  different  from  when  you  were  the  vice-chairman? 

Lindsay:   Well,  they  were  considerable — the  difference  was,  I  might  say, 
monumental . 

When  Silliman  took  over  as  speaker  in  January,  1953,  he 
appointed  me  as  the  chairman  of  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works.   We  very  carefully  selected  the  committee  members 
so  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees 
in  the  legislature  because  of  its  membership.   I  think  there 
were  eleven  other  committee  chairmen  sitting  on  the  committee. 

In  fact,  when  the  committee  grew  to  twenty-three  members, 
it  was  a  very  large  committee.   At  that  time  I  think  that  there 
were  only  three  other  people  on  the  committee  who  were  neither 
chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  other  committees. 

This  was  done  so  that  this  committee  could  take  in  a  large 
variety  of  very  big  issues.  We  had  conservation,  which  included, 
of  course,  all  the  forestry  bills,  all  the  soil  conservation 
bills,  the  park  bills,  the  recreation  bills.   We  did  not  have 
fish  and  game  because  fish  and  game  had  a  separate  committee, 
but  I  did  serve  on  that  one. 

Then,  of  course,  planning  was  kind  of  a  holdover  from  the 
early  days  where  there  were  a  few  people,  notably  Charlie  Weber, 
who  was  actually  chairman  of  the  committee  when  I  first  went 
to  the  legislature  in  1949.   Charlie  Weber  was  from  Stockton. 
But  he  had  a  very  small  committee — nine,  ten,  eleven  people — 
and  at  that  time  probably  the  attitude  toward  the  committee 
could  be  best  expressed  by  quoting  Jim  Silliman,  who,  when  he 
became  speaker,  said,  "Nobody  is  for  planning  but  the  planners." 

I  told  him  that  my  reaction  to  that  was  that  it  was  time 
that  otb^r  people  be  concerned  with  planning  because  during 
my  days  of  service  with  both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  I  became  a  land  planner  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  was  concerned  primarily 
with  individual  ranch  holdings,  with  planning  their  best  use. 
But  it  soon  became  obvious  that  in  planning  holdings,  particularly 
in  New  Mexico  and  Northern  California,  that  were  associated  with 
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Lindsay:   communities,  the  communities'  life  was  concerned  pretty  much 
with  the  success  of  the  ranchers  and  the  use  of  land  around 
the  communities,  the  use  of  water,  use  of  everything. 

I  graduated  as  a  biologist  or  actually  with  a  major  in 
zoology  and  a  minor  in  botany,  so  these  things  began  to  shape 
up  and  f  it  in  my  mind . 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1949,  then  I 
expressed  a  desire  to  serve  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works. 

Of  course,  the  public  works  were  supposed  to  take  in 
the  major  developments  that  the  state  was  concerned  with,  such 
as  the  South  Bay  Crossing.   This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
committee  and  so  was  Charlie  Weber's  desire  to  develop  a  state 
wide  plan  for  water  use  and  water  development.   He  wasn't 
concerned  with  the  Bay  Crossing.   His  whole  life  was  centered, 
you  might  say,  on  developing  a  working  plan  for  water  control, 
water  use,  water  development,  pollution  control. 

Now,  when  the.  committee  was  taken  over  by  [Richard]  Dolwig 
for  a  very  short  time  and  then  Randal  Dickey,  both  of  them  from 
the  Bay  Area,  they  concentrated  almost  their  entire  effort  on 
getting  a  South  Bay  Crossing.   They  wanted  to  use  the  leverage 
of  the  committee  to  put  a  bridge  from  Hunters  Point  over  to 
Alameda.  Dolwig  represented  a  district  just  south  of  Hunters 
Point  in  San  Mateo  County,  and  Dickey  represented  the  district 
in  Alameda. 

Dickey  was  an  attorney;  so  was  Dolwig.   At  that  time,  it 
was  considered  ethical  to  represent  as  a  lawyer  some  of  the 
major  clients,  and  one  of  them  that  Dickey  had  was,  I  believe, 
Utah  Construction  Company.   They  owned  about  six  square  miles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  south  of  Alameda,  and  actually  filled 
in  a  tremendous  area  down  there.   Of  course,  if  the  bridge  had 
come  across  it  would  have  been  right  square  in  their  holding. 

So  there  was  considerable  activity  among  people  around  who 
both  knew  this  and  opposed  it.   I  think  that  finally  it  resulted 
more  or  less  in  taking  the  tracks  off  the  Bay  Bridge,  rather 
than  building  a  new  bridge,  and  making  the  Bay  Bridge  a  one 
way  deck  on  each  deck. 

So,  anyway,  that's  kind  of  the  background.   Then  in  1953, 
when  Silliman  was  elected  speaker,  I  was  very  close  to  Silliman, 
so  I  became  chairman  of  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works 
at  that  time,  and  we  restructured  the  committee. 
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Chall:    How  did  you  do  that?  What  did  you  do? 

Lindsay:   Well,  Silliman  particularly  was  not  for  regional  planning  or 
anything  like  it. 

I  felt  that  regional  planning  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  regions  (and  the  Bay  Area  was  a  good  example)  had  to  be  looked 
at  on  a  basis  where  there  could  be  coordination  between  the 
problems — sewage  problem,  water  development  problem,  transporta 
tion.  None  of  these  great  problems  affected  only  one  county 
or  nine  counties  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  only  way  you  could 
possibly  handle  coordination  or  any  kind  of  a  sensible  develop 
ment  was  to  have  a  regional  area  that  could  coordinate  this, 
and  tell  each  one,  or  keep  track  of  what  each  one  was  doing. 
Up  till  that  time  there  wasn't  any  control  at  all. 

The  solid  waste  disposal  was  fragmented  all  over  the  place 
and  this  was  becoming,  at  that  time  even,  one  of  the  big  problems. 
The  pollution  of  the  bay  by  dumping  raw  sewerage  in  the  bay  had 
long  been  accepted,  and  the  cities  used  to  use  a  rule  of  thumb: 
make  the  outfall  long  enough  so  you  couldn't  smell  it.   The 
pollution  got  so  bad  somewhere  around  1909  to  1912,  I  believe, 
that  they  could  no  longer  use  the  oysters  out  of  the  bay,  and 
now  I  understand  that  the  bay  is  coming  back.   Another  ten  years 
and  it  will  produce  oysters  again. 

But  we  had  some  remarkable  fights  over  control.  Now,  the 
first  bills,  of  course,  for  the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control 
District,  like  you  have  here  [consulting  interview  outline], 
AB  3387— 

Chall:    That  one  didn't  pass  in  that  form. 

Lindsay:  It  didn't  pass  because,  well,  you  know,  the  problem  was  there, 
but  the  people  still  resented  the  fact  that  there  would  be  any 
control  from  an  agency  to  tell  them  what  they  could  do.  Every 
mayor  would  rise  up  in  wrath  at  the  state  interfering. 

Chall:    That  was  the  problem  then  generally,  control. 

Lindsay:   It's  like — well,  for  example,  the  argument  of  the  present  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  on  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  which 
represented  all  the  cities  and  the  counties.   Her  attitude  was., 
"Why  should  we  approve  tule  burning  in  the  Suisun  marsh,  creating 
a  tremendous  load  of  suspended  material  in  the  air,  when  I  have 
to  tell  the  little  old  ladies  in  San  Francisco  that  they  can't 
burn  their  trash  in  their  back  yards?" 
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Lindsay:   Of  course,  the  answer  is  very  simple.   One,  it's  an  organic 

material,  which  is  more  or  less  a  natural  thing  to  put  in  the 
air,  and  the  other  one,  trash,  has  all  kinds  of  everything,  from 
film  to  plastics  to  things  that  would  actually  create  a  poison 
problem  in  the  air.   Finally  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
saw  it  that  way  and  amended  their  act  to  permit  burning  in  the 
Suisun  Marsh  under  strict  control. 

Chall:    I  see.   In  the  struggles,  I  guess  in  one  of  the  early  ones,  to 

get  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  a  bill  did  pass, 
[AB  3545]  but  it  was  set  up  so  that  there  were  representatives 
of  the  governing  boards,  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  cities, 
on  an  equal  basis,  rather  than  people  chosen  by  the  governor 
or  by  other  means. 

Lindsay:   There  were  some  local  people  and  local  representatives,  yes. 

Chall:    Now,  that  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems — who  is  going 
to  be  on  what  boards,  and  how  much  control  will  they  have?   I 
was  wondering  to  what  extent  you  were  in  on  the  final  decision 
to  set  up  this  final  plan  for  the  district.   1  guess  you  call 
it  the  California  Plan  or  constituent-unit  representation. 

Lindsay:   I  personally  felt  this  was  the  only  fair  way  to  do  it,  right 

from  the  start.  .Of  course,  this  was  one  thing  that  Dr.  Sam  Wood 
and  I  agreed  on.* 

Now,  when  I  became  chairman,  within  a  month  or  so  Dr.  Wood 
became  the  consultant  to  the  committee.   He  was  more  or  less 
recommended  and  found  for  me  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  the 
legislative  [analyst] — Alan  Post.   I've  forgotten  just  what  his 
title  was  at  the  time.   But  I  had  a  conference  with  the  two  of 
them  and  asked  them  if  there  was  anybody  to  their  knowledge  that 
would  be  suitable  as  a  consultant  to  this  committee. 

They  both  agreed  on  Dr.  Sam  Wood,  who  had  been  the  planning 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  state  of 
California  and  who  had  served  prior  to  the  war,  World  War  II, 
as  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Production  Marketing  Associa 
tion  for  the  state,  and  so  had  quite  a  background  in  this  field. 
So  when  there  were  some  political  changes  made  in  Washington, 
about  the  same  time,  when  a  Republican  took  over,  why,  Dr.  Wood 
became  available. 

Our  first  meeting  was  quite  historic.   He  came  in  and  looked 
me  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Are  you  really  looking  for  a  planner 
or  are  you  trying  to  close  up  this  deal  or  have  somebody  that's 


*See  interview  with  Samuel  Wood  in  this  volume. 
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Lindsay: 


Chall : 


Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


a  patsy  that's  going  to  take  your  direction  and  so  forth,  or 
are  you  looking  for  somebody  that  has  some  ideas  and  isn't  afraid 
to  express  them?"  He  was  standing  in  the  door,  waiting  for  my 
answer. 

I  said,  "Wood,  I  know  that  you're  a  Democrat,  and  I  know 
that  your  wife  is  on  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
Sacramento  County,  and  I  don't  care.  All  I'm  looking  for  is 
some  brains,  and  you've  been  recommended  to  me  by  two  very  fine 
friends  as  having  some  brains.   Now,  if  you  want  the  job  under 
that  condition,  why,  let's  go  to  work!" 

He  had  to  laugh.   [chuckles]   We've  been  very  close  friends 
ever  since.  Now,  we  had  some  fantastic  arguments  over  some  of 
these  bills;  there's  no  question  about  it.   But  by  the  time  we 
got  through  with  an  arbitrator  who  was  named  Jim  Williams,  who 
was  my  staff  assistant  for  the  committee — 


What  were  the  arguments  about? 
planning  than  you  were? 


Was  he  further  out  in  terms  of 


Well,  of  course,  Wood  felt  that  we  were  way  behind  schedule. 
He  didn't  know  how  long  I  was  going  to  be  an  assemblyman,  because 
I  got  elected  every  two  years,  see,  and  he  didn't  know  how  long 
Silliman  was  going  to  be  speaker,  because  we  had  actually  elected 
him  over  the  objection  of  the  lobbyists.   So  there  were  a  lot 
of  reasons  in  Wood's  mind  for  speed. 

But  I  felt  that  we  couldn't  give  a  cow  the  whole  bale  of 
hay  at  one  feeding.   We  had  to  do  it  little  by  little  and  to 
convince  the  people  that  a  planning  or  regional  planning  idea 
timewise  was  right;  that  we  needed  it,  and  that  sometimes  it 
might  take  as  long  as  four  years  to  get  a  single  act  polished 
and  through. 

I'll  give  you  one  good  example  of  this,  the  so-called 
Weinberger  bill,  which  created  the  state  Department  of  Water 
Resources  [AB  4].   Now,  that  bill  was  actually  written  by  Sam 
Wood,  myself,  a  legislative  counsel,  George  Murphy,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  senior  counsel  and  then  became  legislative  counsel, 
and  the  attorney  for  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  at  that 
time,  which  was  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.   We  spent 
two  years  on  that  bill. 

Was  that  the  bill  that  finally  passed? 

Yes.   Now,  the  story,  of  course,  is  that  the  senate  was  preparing 

a  bill  under  Senator  Williams  for  this  huge  department.   There 

was  a  bill  that  was  designed  by  nine  of  the  agencies  in  California- 
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Lindsay:  irrigation  districts,  Farm  Bureau,  and  so  forth — all  the  way 
down  the  line  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Then  there  was  a  bill 
written  by  the  attorney  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 
So  all  of  these  bills  were  going  to  be  considered. 

The  bill,  my  bill — I  say  "my  bill"  because  I  was  principal 
author  of  it — cleared  the  assembly  and  went  to  the  senate.   The 
bill  by  the  agencies  went  into  a  senate  bill  and  it  was  defeated 
immediately  in  committee.   The  Williams  bill  was  held  up  until 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  our  house,  the  assembly,  and  the 
Williams  bill  would  be  considered  at  the  same  time  by  the  senate 
committee.  Williams  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  became  obvious  that  he  couldn't  get  his  bill  out  of  his 
committee.   There  were  too  many  things  that  a  lot  of  people  were 
objecting  to. 

So  Senator  George  Miller  from  Contra  Costa  County  made  a 
motion  that  both  bills  be  referred  to  a  senate  interim  study 
committee,  to  come  back  in  less  than  six  months  with  a  bill. 

When  the  assembly  was  about  to  adjourn,  Caspar  Weinberger, 
who  was  chairman  of  County  and  Municipal  Government  committee, 
put  in  a  resolution  asking  that  his  committee  examine  this  problem 
of  a  department  of  water  resources.   Of  course,  everybody  knew 
that  Caspar  was  one  of  the  most  able  people  on  the  floor.   The 
speaker  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  because  we  had  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  told  him  absolutely  not,  that 
Weinberger  might  be  able  to  find  something  that  we'd  missed. 

So  the  Weinberger  bill  was  introduced  then  immediately  x^hen 
we  reconvened. 

Chall:    It  was  in  a  special  session,  as  I  recall. 

Lindsay:   That's  right.   So  we  passed  the  bill  out,  over  to  the  senate. 

In  the  meantime,  George  Miller  had  gone  to  the  legislative 
counsel  and  he  said,  "Now,  we  are  going  to  leave  you  alone.   We 
want  you  to  draft  the  best  possible  act  that  you  can  draft," 
and  he  was  told  that  that  had  already  been  done,  that  they  had 
been  working  for  two  years  on  this  draft.   He  said,  'Veil,  why 
didn't  somebody  tell  us?"  They  said,  "Well,  the  normal  procedure 
is  to  come  before  the  committee,  and  really  you  chopped  it  off 
and  put  it  in  interim  committee  before  either  one  of  them  could 
be  heard  or  worked  on."  So  he  said,  "All  right." 
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Lindsay:   So  when  Weinberger  took  his  bill  before  the  committee,  on  the 

senate  side,  Senator  Miller  said,  "I  have  some  extensive  amend 
ments  to  your  bill.   I  move  we  send  the  bill  out  for  reprint 
and  hear  it  next  week."   So  they  sent  the  bill  out,  and  when 
it  went  out  the  amendments  were  the  former  bill  that  had  been 
drafted  by  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  committee, 
under  me.   They  took  all  that  bill  and  eliminated  all  of 
Weinberger's  bill  except  two  words,  "This  act,"  and  they  sub 
stituted  the  other  bill  in  it  and  passed  it  out.   It  passed  the 
senate,  and  from  the  senate  it  went  back  over  to  the  assembly. 

Weinberger  got  up  on  the  floor  and  asked  that  the  senate 
amendments  be  adopted,  and  so  it  was  sent  to  the  governor's  office 
in  that  way.   So  that's  the  way  it  happens  sometimes  in  Sacramento. 
But  the  Weinberger  bill  was  actually  drafted  under  the  direction 
of  four  or  five  of  us  in  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works. 
That's  just  an  interesting  sidelight. 

Chall:    Well,  that's  an  interesting  sidelight  on  that  bill,  yes. 

Lindsay:   So  we  felt  that  we  had  a  good  bill  for  California  water  resources. 

But  getting  back  to  the  people  now  in  the  Conservation, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works  Committee — practically  all  of  the 
work  up  until  I  took  the  chairmanship  was  designed  simply  for 
problems  in  the  Bay  Area,  particularly  the  South  Bay  Crossing. 

Silliman  became  speaker  in  '53,  '54,  then  Lincoln  in  '55, 
'56,  '57,  and  '58.   For  six  solid  years  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


The  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  1956 


Lindsay:   This  really  got  into  the  state  Office  of  Planning,  and  we  were 
really  not  having  too  much  luck  with  the  governor  until  we  had 
the  disastrous  floods  in  '55.   Then  Justin  Herman,  who  was  then 
the  director  of  a  federal  agency  that  was  actually  concerned 
with  urban,  housing,  and  planning  things  like  this  in  San  Francisco, 
he  came  up,  and  between  Sam  Wood  and  Justin  Herman  and  myself, 
we  developed  the  argument  that  was  finally  accepted  by  Governor 
Goodwin  Knight.   Of  course,  the  argument  was  that  there  was, 
I  believe,  $34  million  of  federal  money  available  to  local  areas 
for  rehabilitation,  and  it  had  to  go  through  a  state  office  of 
planning,  and  if  you  didn't  have  a  state  office  of  planning  you 
didn't  get  the  money. 
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Chall:    Right. 

Lindsay:  While  Governor  Knight  wasn't  particularly  enthralled  with  the 

idea,  he  just  said  he  had  just  heard  the  best  argument  he'd  ever 
heard  for  our  bill,  so  that's  when  the  state  Office  of  Planning 
was  created. 

Chall:    The  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee. 

Lindsay:  We  didn't  know  where  to  put  it,  you  know,  in  the  governor's  office 

or  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   The  Department  of  Finance  actually 
didn't  want  it.   In  fact,  you  will  find  in  some  of  your  own  notes 
here  that  one  of  the  major  offices  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
testified  with  all  kinds  of  reasons  against  the  bill. 

By  this  time,  though,  we  realized  that  if  we  were  going 
to  do  planning,  we  had  to  have  a  real  heavyweight  as  a  chairman, 
and  so  Bruce  Allen  was  made  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  [Planning 
and  Zoning]  of  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.   Bruce 
Allen  is  now  a  superior  court  judge  in  San  Jose  and  a  brilliant 
lawyer  and  gives  a  tremendous  amount  of  thought  and  backing  to 
everything  he  does. 

Herbert  Jaqueth,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Local  Alloca 
tions  Division,  had  every  reason  in  the  world,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  why  we  did  not  invade  his  bailiwick  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it. 

Chall:    Yes,  in  the  Local  Allocations  Division. 
Lindsay:   Yes. 

Chall:    But  there  was  a  bill — I  think  it  was  in  the  senate — to  put  it 
right  there.*  What  were  the  concerns  with  where  it  was  going 
to  be  placed  and  also  who  would  be  representing  the  counties 
and  the  cities  on  the  advisory  committee?  Was  there  discord 
among  the  planners  themselves,  and  was  there  a  difficult  adversary 
relationship  between  the  cities  and  the  counties  that  you  had 
to  deal  with  in  getting  any  of  these  planning  bills  through? 

Lindsay:   Of  course,  the  counties  and  cities  had  planning  staffs  by  this 

time,  and  they  all  envisioned  a  superagency  that  would  tell  them 
what  to  do.  We  used  to  marvel  at  the  difference  of  opinion, 
or  reasons,  for  not  having  a  regional  agency  which  the  local 
people  would  come  up  with. 


*SB  735  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Local  and  Area  Planning  in  the 
Local  Allocations  Division. 
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Lindsay: 


Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay : 


I  think  a  turning  point  might  have  occurred  with  a  speech  I  made 
before  the  County  Supervisors  Association  in  Lake  Tahoe  when 
I  really  took  them  to  task  on  not  doing  their  duty  on  planning 
and  water  and  having  their  people  in  the  association  staff,  that 
were  looking  out  for  the  county  interest,  try  to  get  this  under 
way.   So  the  County  Supervisors  Association  hired  another  man 
in  Sacramento  after  that  speech  at  their  meeting  in  Tulare  to 
get  into  planning  and  water  development. 

Then  I  was  constantly  making  speeches  before  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  convention,  the  California  Association  of  Irrigation 
Districts  convention.   In  fact,  I  think  I've  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  person,  even  yet  today,  that  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the  California  Association  or  American 
Association  of  Planners  in  Fresno  and  then  was  invited  back  to 
finish  what  I'd  started  the  next  year.   So  I  spoke  two  consecutive 
years  as  their  banquet  speaker.   I  spoke  before  the  annual  con 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  their 
banquet,  on  planning  and  water  development. 

I  was  making  speeches  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other, 
more  or  less  working  with  Dr.  Wood  on  preparing  these  speeches. 
That's  when  I  got  into  writing  speeches  for  both  governors. 

So  we  tried  to  get  this  planning  started,  and  that's  why 
there  were  so  many  amendments  to  the  bills  as  they  were  going 
through,  changing  the  thinking  of  these  people  who  were  going 
to  be  appointed  and  who  were  going  to  serve  on  these  commissions. 
It  was  very  difficult  because  no  matter  how  big  a  city  is  or 
how  little  a  city  is,  they  feel  like  they  have  an  equal  right 
to  representation. 

#1 

Today  we  have  the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions  that  have 
described  and  allocated  a  sphere  of  influence  by  the  cities  in 
the  counties,  and  they  have  designated  an  area  around  the  city, 
for  instance,  like  Fairfield.   Because  of  the  drainages  coming 
into  town  out  of  the  county  area,  planning  muf.c  be  done  jointly 
or  you're  going  to  allow  subdivision  development,  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  flood  problem  in  the  city  below. 

Are  the  cities  accepting — are  the  communities  accepting  LAFCO? 

Well,  LAFCO  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  position  as  far  as 
I  can  see.   Some  counties  will  accept  it  because  the  supervisors 
see  it  as  a  way  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  responsibility  off  of 
their  shoulders.   Of  course,  we  hadn't  got  into  LAFCO  while  I 
was  in  the  legislature. 
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Chall:    No,  no,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it,  but  as  long  as  you 

brought  it  up,  I  just  was  curious  to  see  how  it  was  working  in 
your  area. 

Lindsay:   But  it's  an  outgrowth  of  planning,  the  regional  planning. 

Chall:    Yes,  it  is. 

Lindsay:  That's  really  what  it  is. 

Chall:    It  was  a  Knox  bill,  I  think.   He  tried  for  a  long  time  to  get 
regional  governments  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Lindsay:   Everybody  was  really — at  least  the  thinking  planners.   Way  back 
in  the  early  fifties,  every  time  you  tried  to  do  something  like 
a  Bay  Area  association,  the  first  thing  was  you'd  be  charged 
with,  "Oh,  you're  trying  to  create  supergovernment .   You're  trying 
to  create  regional  government.   You're  trying  to  take  away  from 
the  local  areas  their  prerogatives." 

Chall:    Did  you  think  that  was  so? 

Lindsay:  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  facetious  argument,  because  the  way  we 
drafted  the  bills  and  the  way  they  finally  came  out,  they  were 
bills  that  were  concerned  with  things  that  are  regional  in  nature — 
again,  the  transportation,  solid  waste  disposal,  air  pollution. 
When  smoke  is  created  by  one  city,  the  winds  blow  it  over  on 
the  other  city,  and  so  it's  got  to  be  a  regional  effort  to  control 
all  of  this.   There  are  many  things  that  should  be  under  regional 
development,  a  regional  plan. 

Of  course,  we  do  have  the  pollution  control  districts.   The 
federal  government  has  actually  stepped  in  to  help  with  these 
special  grants.   For  example  the  Bay  Area  people,  ABAC,  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments,  have  been  a  clearing  house. 

Chall:    But  they  don't  have  control.   I  mean,  they're  regional,  and  they're 
coordinating,  and  doing  research,  but  they're  not —  Well,  your 
bills  didn't  have  controls  in  them  either.   Except  for  the  pollu 
tion  control  districts,  they  were  coordinating. 

Lindsay:   We  were  constantly  fighting  the  charge  that  we  were  letting  the 
camel  get  his  head  under  the  tent. 

Chall:    Yes. 
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Lindsay:   Of  course,  that  was  a  hard  argument  to  answer  because  we  actually 
were  in  a  way,  you  know.   [chuckles]   And  it  was  hard.   We  had 
too  many  enthusiastic  people  who  wanted  their  own  little  thing 
taken  care  of — the  South  Bay  Crossing,  for  instance. 

Then, of  course,  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  felt  that,  "If  you  fellows  want  to  plan  your  area  up  there, 
why  leave  us  alone  down  here."  But  then  it  became  obvious  to 
them,  pretty  soon,  that  they  had  to  get  into  this  act  too  or 
they  weren't  going  to  share  in  certain  things  like  Northern 
California  water,  and  this  is  a  very,  very  powerful  argument. 
Northern  California  could  have  shut  off  their  water  and  we  would 
have  had  a  major  fight  over  development.   The  north  may  have 
the  water  but  the  south  controls  the  money. 


The  Committee's  Method  of  Operating 


Lindsay:   We,  the  members  of  my  committee,  developed  a  method  of  operating 
that,  I  think,  nobody  could  really  criticize.   At  the  end  of 
each  session,  about  three  weeks  after  the  session  was  over,  we 
would  take  the  entire  committee  for  three  days  to  Monterey.   They 
brought  their  families.   We  did  this  four  times.   We  rented  a 
room  at  a  motel  down  there  for  committee  work. 

But  from  nine  to  five,  it  was  work,  and  we  would  review 
all  the  problems  before  that  committee  and  the  bills  that  were 
assigned  to  us  for  interim  study.   We  had  nine  working  subcom 
mittees  and  each  one  of  these  subcommittees  had  its  own  chairman. 
Each  one  was  staffed.   A  lot  of  people  didn't  realize  it,  but 
the  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  had  the  first 
committee  staff  in  California. 

Of  course,  we'd  just  started  out  and  the  only  really  visible 
people  were  James  Williams  (staff  coordinator)  and  Sam  Wood 
(committee  consultant)  and  myself,  you  might  say.  We  actually 
had  at  one  time — I  think  there  were  seven  men  and  five  girls. 
They  were  scattered  all  over  the  place,  not  to  hide  them,  but 
just  because  we  didn't  have  any  room.  We  found  room  for  them, 
and  each  one  was  working. 

Then  when  the  intern  program  came  up  in  the  colleges  where 
they  were  paying  half  and  the  legislature  would  pay  half,  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  these  people.   So  I  told  the  speaker, 
"Oh,  I  can  use  three  or  four  of  them."  Of  course,  he  was  kind 
of  shocked  and  said,  "Well,  all  right."  Now  one  of  them  has 
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Lindsay:   his  doctorate  in  political  science  and  is  an  extremely  popular 
lecturer  at  San  Jose  State.   Another  one  is  a  chief  deputy  of 
the  attorney  general's  office. 

Chall:    Who  are  they?   Can  you  name  them? 

Lindsay:   Well,  Jan  Stevens  is  in  the  attorney  general's  office,  and  I'll 
have  to  think  a  while  before  I  can  come  up  with  the  other  one. 

Chall:    All  right.   Well,  you  can  put  them  in  when  you're  editing. 

Lindsay:   And  we  had  others.   So  we  would  assign  these  people  to  a  specific 
problem,  if  we  had  a  problem.   They  did  a  lot  of  the  work  under 
Sam  Wood's  direction.   Sam  Wood  was  in  charge  of  these  people 
and  probably  can  give  you  better  names  than  I  can  because  they 
changed. 

Chall:    Before  the  intern  program  came  in,  how  did  you  pay  for  the  people 
on  your  staff? 

Lindsay:   I  think  our  committee  had  a  record.   We  asked  the  legislature 
at  the  end  of  a  session  one  time  for  an  appropriation  of,  I 
believe  it  was  $72,000,  to  do  the  interim  work  that  had  been 
assigned  to  us.   On  the  day  that  these  things  were  approved, 
they  added  three  more  jobs  to  our  committee  which  had  come  in 
as  separate  items,  and  the  resolutions  then  were  transferred 
over  to  our  committee  on  the  floor,  much  to  the  chagrin,  you 
might  say,  of  the  assemblymen  that  had  proposed  these  various 
studies.   So  I  told  them  that  we  couldn't  do  this  on  top  of  what 
we  were  already  doing,  and  so  they  added  some  $20,000  to  my 
request,  and  we  only  had  like  six  months  to  spend  this  in. 

So  I  said,  "Now,  I  want  everybody  to  understand  this.   We 
did  not  ask  for  these,  we  did  not  ask  for  this  extra  money,  you 
gave  it  to  us,  and  we're  going  to  spend  it!" 

Now,  the  way  they  used  to  do  it  was  that  they'd  appropriate 
$25,000  or  $30,000  to  an  interim  committee  and  they'd  hold  two 
or  three  junkets  around  the  state.   They'd  turn  in  a  report  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  ten  pages  long,  that  was  nothing,  and  then 
get  up  and  brag  that  they'd  saved  $10,000.   Well,  they  hadn't 
saved  a  thing!   They  just  hadn't  done  anything! 

So  we  spent  our  money  and  we  published  these  reports  that 
you  got — 

Chall:    Yes,  and  your  reports  are  good  background. 
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Lindsay; 


Chall : 


Lindsay; 


— and  hundreds  of  bills  that  went  through,  that  were  thought 
out,  and  that  were  carefully  drafted. 

George  Murphy,  who  later  became  legislative  counsel,  was 
our  counsel  from  the  legislature  and  he  was  extremely  interested. 
He  was  the  legislative  counsel  that  drafted  most  of  the  water — 
the  Department  of  Water — legislation.   But  he  became  quite 
interested  in  this  whole  program. 

So  there  was  more  thought  and  work  given  to  a  lot  of  the 
bills  and  the  amendments,  constitutional  amendments  and  every 
thing  that  we  had  proposed,  than  was  normally  done  because  there 
was  a  group  working  on  this.   There  was  not  some  special  interest 
group  that  would  come  up  to  a  legislator  and  propose  a  bill. 
Sure,  we  got  some  of  them  from  special  interest  groups,  like 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Association,  or  the  cities,  or 
the  Farm  Bureau,  or  the  Grange,  or  some  of  the  churches,  and 
some  of  the  recreation  groups.   We  worked  with  the  Sierra  Club. 
We  worked  with  everybody. 

Now,  you  know,  it's  very  hard,  with  five  thousand  bills 
introduced,  for  the  legislator  to  keep  track  of  all  these  bills. 
We  were  trying  to  plan  something  that  would  stand  up.   So  that's 
why  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  done  before  we  ever 
put  in  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Now,  as  planning  went  along  we  began  to  develop  the  basic 
work  for  a  lot  of  these  plans  that  finally  were  adopted,  some 
of  them  three,  four  and  five  years  after  I  left  the  legislature. 
Senator  Fred  Farr  kind  of  picked  up  the  ball. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  even  while 
you  were  there,  it  was  the  senate  that  got  the  bills  through? 
or  at  least  was  working  on  it?   Farr,  Tom  Rees. 


Some  of  my  good  members  had  moved  over  to  the  senate, 
was  our  committee  vice-chairman  before  he  moved  over. 


Tom  Rees 


Chall: 
Lindsay; 


Oh,  I  see. 

[Clark]  Bradley.   I  don't  think  he  was  on  our  committee.   Clark 
had  been  on  a  city  council  and  understood  the  need  for  planning. 
Dolwig  was  in  the  assembly.   He  had  a  basic  interest  in  planning. 
Fred  Farr  came  up  as  a  senator.   He  had  a  background  in  city 
and  county  work.   His  local  background  had  included  a  lot  of 
work  in  planning. 
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Lindsay:   So  when  we  lost  some  of  our  top  people,  you  might  say,  over  to 

the  senate  we  had  built  in  help.   We  had  another  agreement  between 
Sam  Wood  and  myself.   It  was  that  I  didn't  care  whose  name  was 
on  a  bill  as  long  as  we  got  the  bill  through  or  got  the  idea 
across.   If  we  could  persuade  a  senator  to  do  it,  we  did  it. 
There  were  literally — I  used  to  keep  a  running  record  of  bills 
that  came  out  of  the  committee,  that  had  been  proposed  by  Sam 
Wood  and  myself  and  reviewed  by  our  people  and  our  staff,  but 
turned  up  with  somebody  else's  name  on  them.   We  didn't  care 
and  that,  you  know,  was  a  little  unusual  at  that  time. 

Chall:    I  see.   But  it  got  them  out. 

Lindsay:   But  it  got  them  out.   We  thought  it  was  more  important  to  get 

a  bill  through.   If  we  thought  we  had  a  bill  that  would  receive 
a  lot  of  opposition,  for  instance,  on  the  senate  side,  why, 
we  got  some  senators  to  put  the  bill  in,  and  we  took  it  through. 
When  they  got  it  off  the  senate  side,  then  we  put  it  through 
on  our  side.   We  did  this  with  a  lot  of  bills. 


I  saw  Fred  Farr  just  recently  and  we  had  quite  a  conversation. 
His  son  now  is  an  assemblyman.   Fred  Farr  had  run  twice  for  the 
assembly  but  never  made  it,  and  then  he  ran  for  the  senate  and 
made  it.  Now  his  son  is  from  Salinas  and  is  the  assemblyman 
from  that  area.   So  Fred  said  he  didn't  know  whether  planning 
was  going  to  rub  off  on  him  or  not. 

Chall:    Yes.  Well,  Rees  and  Farr  in  '59  were  the  most  active,  I  guess, 
in  terms  of  planning. 

Lindsay:   Even  the  report  in  '59  that  was  turned  in  was  actually  the 
finishing  up  of  the  '58  work. 

Chall:    Yes,  it  was. 

Lindsay:   And  this  was  done  by  Jim  Williams,  who  had  been  our  staff  assistant, 
and  they  hired  him  in  the  legislature  to  bring  all  the  ends 
together. 

I  was  defeated  in  '58,  and  in  '59  Ralph  Brown  became  speaker. 
I  went  into  his  office  and  I  said,  "Ralph,  I  understand  you're 
going  to  split  up  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works." 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  have  to,  because  I  don't  have  a  Francis 


Lindsay  and  a  Sam  Wood  to  run  it.   I 
who  wants  to  take  on  that  monster." 


can't  find  a  single  person 
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Lindsay:   We  were  actually  assigned,  one  time,  980  bills  in  one  session. 
So  I  had  the  staff  go  through  the  bills  right  quick,  fast  as 
they  came  in,  and  they  marked  those  that  were  small  revisions 
that  didn't  mean  anything.   We  had  over  350  of  them.   Then  we 
had  380  or  390  spot  bills. 

Chall:    Oh,  yes. 

Lindsay:   Now,  this  used  to  be  a  habit  of  a  lot  of  people.   They  would 

put  in  everything  they  could  think  of  and  then  send  their  con 
stituents  a  copy  of  a  bill  and  say,  "I'm  taking  care  of  your 
problem,"  and  they'd  never  even  look  up  the  bill  and  they  promptly 
forgot  it.   But  it  takes  1,800  copies  of  a  bill  to  print  the 
first  printing! 

We  had  one  of  my  committee  members  who  was  notorious  in 
this.   On  the  last  day  of  a  session  he  would  bring  in  300  or 
350  bills  and  dump  them  in  the  hopper  and  they  were  the  same 
bills  that  he'd  introduced  two  years  before.   The  speaker  was 
beside  himself  when  they'd  do  this. 

So,  we  notified  each  one  of  the  members  that  we  were  going 
to  hear  their  bill  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  if  they  had  any 
interest  in  that  bill  they'd  better  show  up,  because  otherwise 
it  was  the  committee  staff  recommendation  that  any  consideration 
of  this  bill  be  terminated.   That  was  putting  it  very  nicely, 
but  that  meant  to  dump  it!   So  in  one  afternoon  we  dumped  over 
375  bills,  and  just  as  fast  as  we  could  read  the  title  the 
committee  voted  that  the  bill  be  put  in  the  box,  so  we  got  rid 
of  them.   That  night  we  passed  out  all  the  bills  that  had  no 
real  consequence.   So  we  cut  our  load  down  to  within  reason  in 
one  day . 

Chall:    I  see,  yes. 

Lindsay:   Then  we  started  in  and  we  met  three  times  a  week.  We  met  twice 
in  the  afternoon  and  once  in  the  night.  We  would  start  at 
seven  p.m.  and  end  at  one  a.m.  almost  every  week.   Then  in  the 
afternoons  we'd  start  at  two  o'clock  and  finish  at  six.   So  that 
committee  really  worked. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  I  never  failed  once  in  having  a  quorum 
because  it  got  to  the  point  where  there  were  so  many  big  bills 
being  considered,  everybody  had  to  represent  their  constituents, 
and  they  were  actually  afraid  of  what  Lindsay  and  Wood  were  up 
to,  and  so  they  had  to  be  there  to  listen. 
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Lindsay:   I  go  into  a  committee  now  and  I  sit  there  and  I  think  it's 

absolutely  inexcusable!   The  chairman  will  be  sitting  there  with 
one  or  two  other  members,  and  it  will  take  seven  or  eight  members 
to  have  a  quorum,  and  they  can't  get  a  quorum,  or  if  they  get 
a  quorum  then  they  immediately  get  up  and  walk  out.  We  just 
didn't  have  that  problem. 

We  also  laid  down  the  law  with  the  members.   Anybody  that 
was  appointed  to  my  committee  did  not  have  conflicting  committees 
and  he  was  under  obligation  to  be  there.   If  he  didn't  want  to 
serve  that  way,  he  didn't  get  on  the  committee. 

In  planning  for  California — I've  mentioned  that  we'd  go 
to  Monterey  and  we'd  have  a  three-day  meeting  there.   Well,  the 
newspapers  showed  up  to  sit  around  and  watch  all  the  boys  play. 
After  the  second  day  of  shirt-sleeve  work  there,  a  newspaperman 
came  to  me  representing  one  of  the  wire  services  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  just  called  my  boss  and  he  told  me  to  come  on  home. 
There  was  no  story  down  here."  And  he  said,  "You  guys  are  crazy. 
You're  working."  So  I  said,  "That's  what  we're  here  for." 

Each  subcommittee  had  a  chairman.   Our  rules  were  that  there 
were  at  least  three  people  on  each  subcommittee,  but  that  whenever 
a  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  a  subject  the  whole  committee 
was  advised,  and  any  committee  member  that  wanted  to  attend  that 
hearing  became  automatically  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
could  vote  on  it .   I  don't  think  we  ever  had  a  subcommittee 
meeting  that  only  had  three  people  there.   I  think  most  of  them 
had  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  people  on  the  committee. 

When  we'd  have  a  major  committee  meeting  that  I'd  call  to 
consider  the  work  of  a  subcommittee,  we  would  probably  get  every 
body.  Maybe  there  were  one  or  two  people  that  were  out  of  the 
country  or  something.   So  we  had  a  working  committee  and  I  think 
it's  shown  by  the  reports  that  we  put  out,* 

Chall:    Yes  it  is. 

Who  were  some  of  your  strong  members?  You  mentioned  Bruce 
Allen,  and  I  notice  that  Pauline  Davis  and  Jesse  Unruh  were 
members  of  subcommittees  that  got  bills  out.   I  don't  have  all 
your  subcommittee  reports. 


*For  additional  details  on  the  committee's  methods  of  work 
see  pages  82-83,  98-100. 
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Lindsay:   Well,  it's  interesting  that  sometimes  you  can  pick  up  a  member 
who  has  been  rather  ineffective  and  with  a  little  support  from 
a  good  staff  becomes  quite  effective.   The  name  of  [Vernon] 
Kilpatrick  comes  to  mind  there. 

Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:   Kilpatrick  had  one  subcommittee  and  did  a  marvelous  job,  on  the 
provision  for  microfilming  and  storing  the  state  records.   He 
was  interested  in  this,  we  let  him  go  out  to  see  what  other  people 
were  doing  and  he  did  a  fine  job.   Now,  up  to  that  time,  he'd 
been  kind  of  out  on  a  limb,  seeking  something  to  do,  you  might 
say. 

Chall:  Was  he  interested  in  planning  as  such? 

Lindsay:  Yes.   Then,  of  course,  Bill  Munnell  was  on  the  committee. 

Chall:  Yes,  but  he  was  later  too. 

Lindsay:  Yes,  he  was  later. 

Chall:  What  about  Mr.  Unruh?  Was  he  effective? 

Lindsay:   Unruh  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  legislature  right 
from  the  start.   He  had  a  great  ability  projecting  himself  with 
the  people,  and  it  wasn't  any  time  at  all  that  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  delegation.   The  Los  Angeles  delegation  had 
thirty-one  votes  out  of  eighty.   If  you  had  Unruh  as  real  opposi 
tion,  even  the  second  year  he  was  there,  you  had  a  difficult 
time. 

Bill  Munnell  was  chairman  of  the  minority  side  of  the  house. 
When  I  say  "minority" — at  that  time,  there  were  fifty-six  Repub 
licans  in  the  legislature  and  there  were  only  twenty-four  Democrats. 
Munnell  was  chairman  of  that  group  and  Unruh  was  chairman  of  the 
joint  group  for  Los  Angeles  County.   Between  the  two  of  them, 
they  were  quite  powerful  people  on  the  floor. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  as  a  little  sidelight — the  first  speaker 
in  years  has  been  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  [Willie  Brown] .   Both  Silliman  and  Lincoln  were  elected 
by  a  coalition,  and  a  v^ry  strong  one.   There  were  three  groups 
that  made  up  the  group  that  elected  these  people,  and  there  were 
always  nine  or  ten  Democratic  votes.   So  there's  nothing  new 
about  crossing  party  lines  to  get  a  strong  man  in  as  speaker. 
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Lindsay:   There  were  eighteen  operating  ranchers  in  the  assembly  that  were 
Republicans  when  I  was  in  there. 

Knight  did  not  do  this,  but  Warren  had  a  group  of  legislators 
that  he  met  with  regularly.   They  had  a  lunch  once  a  week  with 
the  governor. 

That  was  chaired  by  Assemblyman  Loc  Waters  from  Los  Angeles, 
Laughlin  Waters.   He  became  United  States  Attorney  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  so  he  did  not  come  back  to  the  legis 
lature.   Under  that  deal,  the  governor  actually  had  a  group  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  people  that  met  with  him  and  would  plan 
what  he  was  going  to  support  and  back. 

I  became  a  part  of  this  group  and  I  was  always  invited  to 
bring  one  or  two  assemblymen  with  me  to  these  luncheons  if  I 
knew  somebody  had  a  real  special  problem  we  could  introduce  it 
then.   So  there  was  much  more  individual  consideration,  I  think, 
this  way  by  Warren  than  there  was  by  Knight . 

Knight  was  a  very  popular  governor  with  the  legislature. 
He  held  some  luncheons  once  in  a  while  if  he  had  a  special 
problem  or  wanted  something.   But  he  was  very  much  more  open 
and  accessible  than  Warren  was.   If  you  had  a  legitimate  problem, 
you  could,  anybody  could,  see  Knight  within  a  day. 

Sometimes  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  handling 
so  much  legislation  that  was  in  water  and  items  like  that,  there 
were  times  when  I  would  see  Knight  five  and  six  times  in  one 
day.   We  had  an  agreement  that  I'd  go  in  and  tell  the  secretary, 
"I've  got  to  see  the  governor,"  and  she  said,  "How  much  time 
do  you  need?"  I'd  say,  "Two  minutes,"  and  I  was  always  very 
careful  to  make  it  two  minutes. 

So  in  between  appointments  he'd  come  back  to  the  little 
back  room,  and  I'd  go  in  the  back  way,  and  I'd  tell  him  what 
the  problem  was  and  asked  him  if  he  supported  it  or  was  against 
it  or  wanted  to  think  about  it.   He'd  say,  "Yes,"  "No,"  or 
"Let  me  think,"  and  I'd  leave.   So  he  knew  that  when  I  asked 
to  see  him  I  had  something  that  he  should  know  about.   We  did 
this  so  he  would  know. 

I  was  also  very  close  to  the  speaker,  of  course,  ana  I  was 
one  of  the  group  that  met  every  morning  to  plan  the  day's 
operation. 

Being  chairman  of  that  particular  committee,  and  most  of 
the  senate  bills  going  through  it,  rather  insured  that  our  bills 
got  through  the  senate.   But  one  thing  that  we  did  between  Sam 
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Lindsay:  Wood  and  myself  and  some  of  the  people  that  had  moved  over  to 
the  senate  and  the  people  that  were  in  the  assembly — we  tried 
to  present  them  with  bills  that  there  was  no  real  reason  to 
oppose.  We  were  trying  to  clean  up  the  problems. 

Chall:    But  they  did  oppose — 
Lindsay:   Oh,  sure. 

Chall:    They  did  oppose  almost  all  of  the  regional  government  and  the 
state  planning  bills,  except  for  the  year  1956  when  it  went 
through  because  of  flood  damge.   [chuckles] 

Lindsay:   [Laughs]   That  was  kind  of  a  push,  you  know. 
Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:   Elton  Andrews,  you  know,  was  the  first  director  of  planning  in 
California  and  he  was  selected  from  back  East  by  a  group  of 
people  that  were  advising  the  governor. 

Chall:    How  did  you  find  him?  Did  you  follow  through  in  that? 

Lindsay:   Elton  Andrews  was  one  of  these  hard  working  people  who  came  up 

and  took  a  look  around  and  read  a  lot  of  this  material  and  became 
a  very  good  friend  of  Sam  Wood's  and  mine,  we  worked  very  closely 
together.   So  I  was  really  disappointed  when  they  started  stacking 
political  appointments  over  his  head,  which  happened  in  the 
Senior  Brown  administration. 

Chall:    That  was  in  the  new  bill,  yes.   [SB  597;  State  Office  of  Planning] 

Lindsay:   Elton  Andrews,  I  thought,  was  an  extremely  capable  person,  and 

he  had  a  couple  of  other  people  with  him  that  he  brought  in  that 
were  good.   Their  job,  of  course,  when  they  first  started — I 
think  we  had  three  men  and  a  girl,  and  that  was  it.  Now  you 
go  over  to  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  and  it  takes  in 
a  whole  floor! 

Yet  they  keep  stacking  them,  you  know,  on  top  of  the  one 
already  there.   Brown  brought  in  somebody  and  put  him  in  charge 
and  enlarged  the  whole  operation  and  put  him  in  charge  of  that. 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  they've  got  a  man  over  on  top  of  that 
and  this  fellow's  out  in  charge  of  one  area.   So  by  the  time 
that  this  [pauses  to  remember  name]— oh,  let's  see,  the  one  who 
resigned  and  went  to  be  the  campaign  chairman  for  Jerry  Brown — 

Chall:    Bill  Press.  * 


*See  interview  with  Bill  Press  in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
Volume  III. 
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Lindsay:   Bill  Press.   By  the  time  he  got  there,  you  know,  there  must  be 
fifty  or  sixty  people  in  the  office.   Press  was  capable,  but 
Press  is  more  of  a  politician  than  a  planner,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  but  he  was  very  capable. 

Chall:    To  get  back  to  the  earlier  days  when  you  were  in  the  legislature, 
what  was  your  relationship  with  Clark  Bradley,  who  chaired  a 
committee  which  had  some  similar  components  in  terms  of  the 
content  of  the  bills? 

Lindsay:  He  was  County  and  Municipal  Government,  I  believe. 

Chall:  Yes. 

Lindsay:  Before  Weinberger  was. 

Chall:  Weinberger  was  chairman  of  Government  Organization. 

Lindsay:  When  Clark  went  over  to  the  senate,  then  Knox  took  over  that 
committee.   Knox  built  it  into  a  very  powerful  committee.* 

Chall:    Some  of  your  bills  went  over  for  study  to  Clark  Bradley. 

Lindsay:   We  had  so  darn  much  work  to  do  that  I  remember  we  went  to  the 
speaker  and  said,  "Let's  give  this  to  Clark." 

Chall:    I  see. 

Lindsay:   We  really  did  this.   So  many  items  were  coming  up,  California 
was  growing  very  fast,  and  our  relationship  with  Clark  Bradley 
was  excellent. 

Chall:    Were  his  interests  and  his  stand  on  planning  the  same  as  yours? 
Was  he  as  concerned  about  state  planning  and  regional  government 
as  you  and  your  committee  appeared  to  be? 

#1 

Lindsay:  When  he  first  took  over,  I  think  he  was  a  little  apprehensive 

about  it,  but  it  wasn't  very  long  till  he  was  part  of  the  group 
that  realized  that  the  time  for  planning  had  really  come.   We 
had  too  many  things  happening  in  this  state  that  were  really 
messing  up  not  only  the  cities  but  the  areas  around  them. 

His  own  city  was  one  of  the  worst  possible  violators  of 
annexing.   The  city  of  San  Jose  looked  like  a  spider.   They'd 
run  down  the  road  for  four  miles  and  annexed  a  piece  of  ground, 
three  hundred  acres,  for  example,  where  they  were  going  to  put 
the  IBM  factory  or  something  like  that.   Then  to  get  the  factory 
in  and  the  people  in,  they'd  worry  about  annexing  the  ranches 


*See  interview  with  John  Knox  in  Land-Use  Planning  series , 
Volume  III. 
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Lindsay:   as  they  were  taken  out  of  apricots  and  prunes  and  pears  down 
there.   They  would  annex  them  later.   But  San  Jose,  under  its 
planning  director  at  that  time,  was  known  nationwide  for  its 
strip  annexations  and  using  the  public  roadways  as  city  property. 

Chall:    There  was  nothing  that  the  state  seemed  to  be  able  to  do? 
Greenbelt  laws  or  anything  else  to  correct  this? 

Lindsay:   Well,  of  course,  San  Jose  was  always  up  there  with  bells  on, 

and  here  were  Clark  Bradley  and  Bruce  Allen  both  from  San  Jose 
[laughs],  and  both  of  them  came  to  realize  that  this  just  couldn't 
go  on.   So  a  lot  of  our  laws  that  were  changed  actually  were 
caused  by  San  Jose's  attitude  on  planning. 

It  became  obvious,  you  know,  that  you  can't  do  this.   You 
can't  go  around  another  town  and  annex  on  the  other  side  of  it 
down  the  streets,  which  they  were  actually  doing.   Several  of 
the  little  towns  between  Redwood  City  and  San  Jose  almost — well, 
I  guess  they  got  gobbled  up.   There  are  still  towns  down  there 
and  still  cities  like  Saratoga,  and  there's  one,  Santa  Clara, 
the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  now  they're  very  protective  of  their 
own  little  turf  down  there. 

But  this  was  a  bad  deal  for  water  development,  for  solid 
waste,  for  air  pollution. 

Of  course,  we  had  this  fantastic  thing  going  on  in  Los 
Angeles  County  where  the  city  of  Industry  was  created,  so  that 
you  had  nobody  living  in  the  town  except  the  people  they  moved 
in  there  to  keep  it  from  the  Planning  Department  of  Los  Angeles 
County.   I  don't  think  there  were  two  hundred  people  in  the  city 
of  Industry  when  it  was  first  formed  that  actually  lived  there, 
and  they  all  had  jobs  there,  and,  of  course,  they  were  dependent 
on  the  company  that  they  worked  for.   Then  we  had  Fremont  created 
the  same  way. 

Then  we  had — I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it,  but  there  was 
a  group  of  dairymen  in  Los  Angeles  County  or  Orange  County  that 
created  a  city  so  that  they  wouldn't  be  zoned  out  of  business 
as  a  nuisance  because  they  had  dairy  farms.   So  until  we  got 
a  handle  on  this  thing,  it  was  going  pretty  wild. 
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The  Problems  of  Short-range  and  Long-range  Planning 


Chall:    When  did  you  get  a  handle  on  it?  When  would  you  date,  and 
how,  the  getting  the  handle  on  that? 

Lindsay:   I  think  the  basic  work  was  laid  in  the  '55,  '56  sessions  and 
'57,  '58.   It  had  become  obvious  more  and  more  because  of  the 
publicity  that  we  were  able  to  generate  on  this,  and  then  probably 
through  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  sixties  as  a  result  of 
a  lot  of  the  preliminary  work  that  had  been  done. 

Some  of  the  bills  were  amended,  like  those  in  this  big  blue 
book  you  have  here  on  the  reports.   [The  committee's  reports 
Volume  13,  Numbers  1-6  bound  into  one  volume  by  Sam  Wood]   It 
started  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  basic  sins  that  had  been 
created  on  land. 

Of  course,  I  was  a  farmer.   I  was  the  third  largest  fruit 
producer  in  Placer  County.   I  had  worked  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser 
vice.   I  had  been  a  teaching  fellow  at  the  University  of  California 
in  range  management.   So  I  was  probably,  for  a  long  time,  the 
only  technician  on  natural  resources  in  the  assembly.   There 
were  farmers,  and  there  were  real  estate  men,  and  there  were 
doctors,  and  there  were  lawyers  and  lawyers  and  lawyers.   Well, 
when  I  talked  about  water  development,  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop. 

When  I  talked  about  education,  I  couldn't  even  hear  myself 
because  I  was  out  of  my  field.   In  fact,  I  only  got  one  education 
bill  through  in  ten  years,  and  that  was  a  simple  bill,  and  I 
didn't  think  I  was  going  to  get  it,  but  I  did  because  all  of 
a  sudden  a  lot  of  support  developed  for  hiring  retired  teachers 
to  fill  in.   Some  of  the  counties  had  nobody  they  could  hire 
if  a  teacher  was  sick  or  something  except  retired  people  living 
there.   So  we  got  a  bill  through  to  take  care  of  that  because 
it  affected  my  district.   That's  why  they  listened  a  little  bit. 

I  think  that  we  still  find  tremendous  abuses  in  planning 
today  and  I  think  we'll  find  most  of  it  on  a  local  level.   I 
sat  in  a  planning  meeting  the  other  day  in  El  Dorado  County  and 
listened  the  whole  afternoon  to  fighting  over  who  got  the  permit 
to  raft  people  down  the  American  River,  (a  big  business,  one 
company  grossed  over  $800,000  in  one  year)  instead  of  the  really 
important  things  facing  the  county.   You  have  a  problem  right 
now  in  El  Dorado  County  of  both  water  and  sewage  and  what  they're 
going  to  do  about  it.   For  example,  the  supervisors  and  the 
planning  commission  will  grant  a  subdivision  map — the  man  has 
spent  all  of  his  money  and  done  everything  else.   He'll  even 
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Lindsay: 


Chall: 


Lindsay ; 


Chall : 


Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Chall : 
Lindsay; 


have  a  service  letter  from  the  El  Dorado  Irrigation  District, 
which  takes  care  of  both  water  and  sewage,  so  they  grant  it. 
Three  months  later  they  come  out  and  say,  "We're  sorry,  but  we're 
putting  a  moratorium  on  any  more  building."  This  is  absolutely 
inexcusable  in  my  opinion. 


Well,  what's  creating  that  sort  of  problem? 
of  supervisors? 


Is  it  the  board 


No,  it's  people  flooding  into  Northern  California.   All  these 
counties  are  still  unprepared.   Now,  you  cannot  walk  into  a  county 
planning  commission  today  unless  you  see  maps  on  the  wall  where 
they're  asking  for  zoning  changes,  constantly  revising  their 
maps,  which  to  me  says  that  they  didn't  do  too  good  a  job  planning 
in  the  first  place. 

So  where  does  that  problem  lie?   Improper  planning,  not  planning 
ahead?  Does  that  lie  with  the  boards  of  supervisors,  unwilling, 
unable  to  meet  the  developers  head  on?  Does  it  lie  with  the 
people  on  their  planning  staffs?  Do  supervisors  not  understand 
or  not  care  about  planning?  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  were 
talking  about  in  1953. 

Well,  since  then,  the  work,  I  think,  that  really  started  in  our 
committee,  got  into  California  Tomorrow  and  groups  like  that, 
where  they  actually  tried  to  develop  a  plan  for  California,  you 
know,  up  through  2000.  People  like  Simon  Eisner,  whom  you  know 
of,  spent  hours,  days  and  months  on  this.  This  was  just  in  the 
seventies,  you  know. 

Right. 

Trying  to  see  what  we  could  use  of  the  bills  that  had  been 
developed  in  the  fifties. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  problem  today  of  inadequate  training 
in  planning  for  the  planners. 

[surprisedly]   Really? 

I  sincerely  mean  this.   I  think  we  have  too  many  planners  that 
are  not  really  planners — that  are  in  charge  of  counties,  for 
instance,  particularly  the  smaller  counties,  that  are  not  trained 
enough  or  do  not  have  enough  experience  that  they  can  really 
develop  a  plan  that  is  meaningful  for  a  long  time.   I  think  that 
what  they  do  today  and  what  I  see  on  the  walls  are  short-term 
solving  of  problems,  and  that  problem  is  not  going  to  pass  away, 
or  the  solving  is  only  going  to  last  maybe  five  years.   Still, 
it  may  be  self  job  protection. 
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Lindsay:   You  take  Placer  County,  for  instance.   They've  had  a  large 

planning  staff  for  a  long  time.   Nobody  really  expected  the  influx 
of  people  that  came  to  Placer  County  in  the  last  five  years. 
Three  years  ago  we  ran  a  survey  on  a  cost  analysis  for  a  develop 
ment.   It  showed  that  for  three  solid  years  there  had  been  more 
than  two  thousand  homes  built  from  the  Placer  County  line  with 
Sacramento  County  north  to  Coif ax.   It  didn't  include  Lake  Tahoe 
at  all.   And  those  homes,  two  thousand  homes  a  year,  added  six 
thousand  homes  there,  and  out  of  that  six  thousand  homes  there 
were  over  a  thousand  homes  that  started  at  $150,000! 

What  they  were  getting  is  people  with  money  coming  in  and 
subdividers  that  were  developing  homes  of  this  class.   So  they 
were  really  tearing  the  plans  apart.   Supervisors  are  faced  with 
running  the  county,  so  the  next  thing  they  look  at  is,  "Well, 
this  subdivision  is  going  to  add  thirty  or  forty  houses,  and 
they're  subject  to  the  Chapter  13  taxes  for  new  homes.*  So  they 
approve  it.   It  means  income  to  the  county  but  crowding  in  the 
schools. 

Then  we  have  another  phenomenon  that  you  can't  believe. 
Just  the  other  day  I  was  attending  a  planning  meeting  on  a  re- 
zoning  permit  that  is  provided  for  in  the  county  ordinances, 
changing  from  agricultural  to  a  mineral  reserve  on  a  proven 
mineral  reserve.   People  that  had  been  there  for  four  years  or 
less  now  were  challenging  the  county  and  challenging  the  advis 
ability  of  changing  the  zoning  to  conform  to  what  the  county 
has  already  passed.   So  what  does  the  planning  commission  do? 
They  recommend  that  the  rezoning  not  be  granted.   This  for  a 
small  mine  that  would  provide  up  to  forty  jobs — dust  free — noise 
free  and  in  the  middle  of  fifty  acres. 

The  people  that  are  living  around  there,  sure,  a  lot  of 
them  have  got  pretty  nice  homes  and  all.   But  without  adequate 
preparation  or  adequate  staff  work  in  the  county,  there  was  no 
telling  the  people  what  this  was  going  to  mean  in  the  community. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  dust  or  noise  anymore  from  industry. 
That's  been  taken  care  of.   You've  got  to  comply  now,  you  know. 
We're  down  to  where  now  that  if  you  produce  more  than  sixty 
decibels  a  hundred  feet  from  the  source,  you're  in  trouble. 


*When  Proposition  13  passed  it  sent  tax  rates  back  to  1978  for 
established  homes.  Any  new  homes  or  resales  were  to  be  taxed 
at  the  new  rate,  25  percent  of  true  value. 
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Lindsay:   That's  all  right.   No  more  dust,  the  great  clouds.   Like  when 
I  was  a  kid,  I  cultivated,  and  everybody  was  disking  their 
property,  we  didn't  wear  a  mask.   We  went  out  there,  did  it  and 
the  dust  rolled.   If  you  are  land  leveling  today,  you  have  to 
run  around  with  water  trucks  to  keep  the  dust  down. 

So  the  planning  staff  is  pushed  by  new  developers — and 
particularly  in  the  foothills.   This  is  something  else.   Homes 
should  be  not  built  on  Class  I  or  II  agricultural  land  and  they're 
letting  them  do  it  here  in  Sacramento  toward  the  airport.   They're 
covering  Class  I  land.   They're  doing  it  over  at  Davis.   There 
have  been  hundreds  of  acres  taken  out  of  agriculture  over  there 
with  the  Mace  development.   Out  here  along  the  American  River 
some  of  the  best  land  we  have  now  is  here  at  Rancho  Cordova  and 
it's  all  covered  with  houses. 

Chall:    Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  that?  Would  that  require  state  control 
over  development,  just  by  the  use  of  classifying  land? 

Lindsay:  Well,  they've  been  trying  and  trying  to  do  this.   You  remember 

when  in  the  Eisenhower  administration  they  came  up  with  the  plan 
for  a  group  of  cities  right  from  start?   They  wanted  twenty- 
five  cities  of  less  than  twelve  thousand  people;  they  wanted 
ten  cities  less  than  fifty  thousand,  and  they  wanted  three  cities 
of  300,000  to  350,000.   They  wanted  them  all  planned  and  built 
from  scratch.   This  was  under  the  director  of  housing,  HUD 
[Housing  and  Urban  Development],  at  that  time.   They  built  nine 
of  these  smaller  cities  but  none  of  the  larger  ones,  and  out 
of  the  nine,  seven  of  those  are  in  trouble. 

The  Congress  actually  appropriated  $2,200,000,000  and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  acts  on  planning  that  you  ever  read, 
trying  to  get  planning.   One  of  the  main  things  was  that  you 
could  only  have  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  Class  I  and 
Class  II  land,  something  like  less  than  2  percent.   It  had  to 
be  Class  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  land.  Well,  V  was  meadow.   When 
I'm  talking  about  land  classes,  I'm  talking  about  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  land  classes,  which  have  become  accepted 
nationwide  now,  the  eight  classes  of  land. 

So  when  a  city  will  allow  a  development  of  housing — and 
it's  appalling  to  me — on  Class  I  and  II  land —  They  go  to  a 
referendum  on  a  recreational  complex  on  the  way  to  the  airport 
on  Class  II  and  get  turned  down  because  of  the  class  of  the  so- 
called  agricultural  land,  and  right  across  the  freeway  the  city 
has  annexed  land  and  you've  got  solid  houses.   So  what  do  you 
do? 
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Chall: 


Lindsay: 


[chuckles] 
it? 


Don't  ask  me!   It's  a  rhetorical  question,  isn't 


I  always  felt  that  I  got  kicked  out  of  the  legislature  about 
six  years  too  quick.   [laughs]   Maybe  for  my  own  health  and 
everything  I  didn't.   But  we  were  really  beginning  to  lead  the 
fight  to  keep  the  housing  off  of  Class  I  land. 

But  like  Bruce  Allen  said,  "Francis,  what  am  I  going  to 
do  when  I  am  the  executor  of  an  estate  in  Santa  Clara  County 
and  I  have  this  estate  with  a  lady  who  has  twenty  acres  of  pear 
trees,  and  it's  on  a  San  Jose  main  plan  intersection?"  And  he 
said,  "It  was  my  job  to  sell  this  property.   Do  you  know  what 
I  got  for  it?   I  got  $980,000  for  twenty  acres  of  pear  trees 
paid  for  by  the  telephone  company  to  put  in  their  major  regional 
center  for  everything."  Now,  the  telephone  company  had  been 
looking  for  a  long  time  and  said,  "Okay.   From  our  long-range 
plans,  here's  the  best  place  for  our  building  to  go  in  every 
direction."  So  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  keep 
it  in  pear  trees?  There's  no  way! 


CONTINUING  INTEREST  IN  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 


California  Tomorrow  Advisory  Board 


Chall:    Well,  that  leads  us  into  the  whole  [area  of]  your  activities 

with  the  California  Tomorrow  board,  board  of  advisors.   You  were 
in  on  that  from  the  beginning. 

Lindsay:  Right  from  the  beginning  on  the  advisory  board. 

Chall:    Can  you  tell  me  about  what  you  feel  about  that  organization  and 
its  impact?   First  of  all,  what  did  you  do  on  the  committee? 
Secondly,  how  do  you  feel  about  it,  the  way  it  went  about  things, 
and  its  impact? 

Lindsay:   Just  to  start  out  a  little  big — 
Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:  Dr.  Sam  Wood  was  ill  and  in  a  hospital  and  recuperating,  and 

I  went  out  to  see  him.   He  was  sitting  there  talking  to  another 
gentleman  who  was  quite  a  wealthy  man  and  who  lived  up  in  Nevada 
County.   How  he  had  found  Sam  Wood,  I  don't  know.   He  was  the 
founder  of  California  Tomorrow. 
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Chall:    Alfred  Heller.  * 


Lindsay: 

Chall : 

Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Alfred  Heller  was  sitting 
mother  years  before. 

Elinor  Heller. 


there.  Now,  I  had  met  Alfred  Heller's 


She  was  a  national  committeewoman  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Right. 

I'd  met  her  at  a  dinner  one  night  and  she  said  [chuckles], 

"Mr.  Lindsay,  there's  every  reason  for  me  to  be  here,  but  there's 

absolutely  no  reason  for  you  being  here."  I  told  her,  "Well, 

it  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to 

be  the  principal  speaker  tonight  [laughs]  for  a  dinner  for 

Charlie  Meyers,"  who  was  a  Democratic  assemblyman  from  San 

Francisco. 

But  he  was  on  your  committee. 

He  was  on  my  committee  and  we'd  had  a  hearing  and  he  invited 
a  group  of  the  people  from  the  committee  to  come  to  this  dinner. 
So,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  asked  me  to  come  up  and 
sit  at  the  head  table. 

[chuckles]   Oh,  dear. 

So  I  thought,  "Well,  that's  all  right."  So  I  was  sitting  next 
to  Mrs.  Heller.   So  I  told  her  why.   But  all  of  a  sudden  I  get 
announced  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening  [laughs]  and  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  this!   I  thought  that  Sam  Wood  and  Jim 
Williams  and  a  couple  of  the  other  committee  members  were  going 
to  explode — they  thought  this  was  hilarious! 

Not  without  some  thought — I  don't  want  to  say  this  was  off 
the  cuff — but  I'd  been  thinking  about  somebody  on  a  special 
subcommittee  on  a  problem  of  Bay  Area  pollution  for  the  sewage 
and  the  tons  of  solid  waste  problem,  because  San  Francisco 
obviously  was  not  telling  us  the  truth.   They  said  they'd  taken 
care  of  it,  so  we  flew  with  infrared  and  we  pinpointed  over  fifty 
places  where  they  were  still  dumping  sewage  into  the  bay.  We 
flew  it  at  night,  took  pictures,  and  there  was  no  question;  you 
could  see  from  the  heat  coming  out  exactly  where  every  one  of 
these  points  was.   So  we  called  them  in  and  said  so. 


*See  interview  with  Alfred  Heller  in  this  volume. 
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Lindsay:  So  it  became  advantageous  to  appoint  Charlie  Meyers  as  chairman 
of  that  particular  committee.  He  almost  fell  out  of  his  chair. 
Of  course,  it  was  the  one  newsworthy  thing  for  the  whole  evening. 

So  Mrs.  Heller  said,  "After  all,  Mr.  Lindsay."  And  I  said, 
"Mrs.  Heller,  there  will  be  an  extremely  able  staff  assigned 
to  this  committee,  including  Dr.  Wood  himself."   [chuckles] 

So  that  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fine  committee  and  we  really 
started  cleaning  up  in  the  bay.   They're  even  going  to  have 
oysters  in  another  year  or  two  in  the  bay  again. 

Chall:     [chuckles]   It's  been  a  long  struggle. 

Lindsay:   On  California  Tomorrow,  when  I  went  out  to  see  him  [Sam  Wood], 
and  Alfred  Heller  was  there,  they  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
this  idea.   So  we  got  into  a  long  discussion  until  one  of  the 
nurses  came  in  and  ran  us  out.   That  was  actually  almost  the 
first  meeting,  I  think.   Alfred  Heller  and  his  brother  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  finance  this. 

So  they  formed  the  California  Tomorrow  group.   Between  Sam 
Wood  and  Alfred  Heller  and  a  couple  of  suggestions  that  I  made, 
they  did  have  a  very  fine  advisory  committee  including  some  of 
the  biggest  names,  of  course,  in  California.   I  said  if  you  are 
going  to  do  this  you  must  have  big  names  on  your  committee.   Simon 
Eisner  was  on  it.   Victor  Palmieri  who  developed  Thousand  Oaks 
in  Los  Angeles  was  on  it.   He  went  up  and  turned  Sun  Valley  into 
condominiums  later  on  and  bought  it  from  Union  Pacific.   Anyway, 
oh,  there  were  people  like  Nathaniel  Owings.   You  look  at  the 
list  down  there  [points  to  list  of  members]  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  group  of  these  people.   Harvey  Banks,  of  course,  and 
Willie  Brown,  Jr.  were  put  on  it.   For  several  years  Cap  [Caspar] 
Weinberger  was  on  this  list.   When  he  went  back  to  Washington 
as  director  of  OMB,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  under  Nixon, 
he  resigned. 

Proctor  Mellquist,  of  course, was  with  Sunset  magazine.   Now, 
this  Robert  Kirkwood  that's  on  here  is  not  the  Kirkwood  that 
was  in  the  legislature.   Or  who  became  the  director  of  public 
works  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  after  he  left 
the  legislature.   That's  not  the  same  Kirkwood. 

Chall:    Harold  Berliner  was  one  of  the  first  officers,  [secretary] 
Lindsay:  Well,  Harold  Berliner  and  I  would  tangle  every  meeting. 
Chall:    You  and  Harold  Berliner? 
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Lindsay:  Yes. 
Chall:    Over  what? 

Lindsay:   Well,  Harold  is  too  much  of  a  purist.   I  accuse  him  of  trying 
to  feed  the  cow  the  whole  bale  of  hay  at  one  time.   He  can't 
wait.  He's  pushing  awfully  hard  all  the  time  for  complete 
regional  control  and  things  like  this.  Well,  he's  from  Grass 
Valley. 

I  think  Harvey  Banks  and  myself  were  kind  of  the  loyal 
opposition  to  a  lot  of  the  proposals  they  had,  and  got  the  board 
to  think  this  out  a  little  bit  more  and  not  jump  too  fast,  and 
had  a  lot  of  input  in  slowing  up  or  maybe  in  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan,  which  I  think  was  a  great  document.* 

Chall:    You  do? 

Lindsay:   I  think  it's  kind  of  like  the  Weber  Report.   It  was  way  ahead 

of  its  time,  but  it  had  very,  very  important  people  contributing 
a  lot  of  their  time  to  it,  and  I  got  to  know  quite  a  few  of  these 
people. 

For  instance,  they  were  going  to  have  a  very  important 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  and  Nathaniel  Owings  was  going  to  chair 
it.   He  phoned  me  and  he  said,  "Have  you  got  a  notice  of  the 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  next  week?"  I  said,  "No,  I  haven't." 
He  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  chair  that  meeting  and  I  want  you 
there."  So  I  said,  "All  right." 


said 


So  the  next  day  before  the  meeting  he  called  me  again  and 
,  "Francis,  you're  going  to  be  there."  I  said.  "Yes." 


So  I  went  down.   There  was  a  move  on  changing  the  advisory 
board.   Actually  I  think  that  two  or  three  of  the  people  on  it 
were  trying  to  remove  Francis  Lindsay  because  of  some  of  my 
pointed  observations  and  all.   But  anyway,  I  was  there  when  they 
held  the  board  meeting,,  and  I  walked  in,  and  Kiere  were  some 
very  uncomfortable  people. 


*Alfred  Heller,  ed.  The  California  Tomorrow  Plan  (Los  Altos, 
California:   William  Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1972). 
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Lindsay:  Anyway,  the  meeting  went  through  all  right,  and  things  got  done, 
and  I  had  quite  a  large  part  of  it.   So  Nathaniel  Owings  and 
Harvey  Banks  and  myself  and  two  or  three  others  sat  down,  and 
in  the  afternoon  part  of  the  meeting  after  lunch,  things  got 
to  moving  very  well. 


So  nobody  has  ever  made  a  move  to  have  me  changed.   I 


in 


still  on  the  advisory  committee.   Now,  they  run  it  a  little 
different  than  they  used  to,  of  course,  since  Alfred's  no  longer 
that  active.   Of  course,  they  have  other  people  as  president. 
I  very  much  was  impressed  with  the  gentleman  than  ran  for 
governor  that  was  on  the  board  and  was  president  for  a  while. 

Chall:   William  Roth? 

Lindsay:  Yes.   I  think  Bill  Roth  has  a  fantastic  grasp  of  things  and  he's 
got  a  huge  mind. 

So  I  enjoyed  the  meetings  that  I  attended  with  them.   Then 
when  they  had  regional  meetings,  I  attended  in  Sacramento,  and 
I  attended  in  Grass  Valley,  and  I  attended  in  the  Bay  Area,  but 
I  have  not  gone  to  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles . 

Chall:   How  were  these  ideas  from  California  Tomorrow  accepted  in  the 
regions  of  Grass  Valley  and  in  the  hinterlands,  as  it  were? 

Lindsay:  Well,  you  come  back  again — it's  before  its  time,   I  left  the 

legislature  and  {Edwin]  Z'berg  came  the  closest  of  all  to  putting 
the  committee  back  together.   When  Z'berg  dropped  dead  from  a 
heart  attack — he  had  put  everything  back  into  the  Conservation 
Planning,  and  Public  Works."   I  became  quite  a  friend  of  Z 'berg's, 
and  I  recognized  that  he  had  the  backing  of  a  lot  of  the 
environmental  groups,  and  yet  he  had  a  pretty  good  grasp  of 
the  basic  things  that  counted,  that  would  provide  for  orderly 
development.   So  the  state  lost  quite  a  mind  when  they  lost 
Z'berg. 

Then,  of  course,  it  split  up  again  and  fragnented  into  about 
five  committees  now  that  take  on  the  work  that  we  had,  and  they 
call  them  all  different  names.   I  don't  even  know  all  of  them. 
But  we  had  virtually  eliminated  the  Transportation  Committee 
when  I  was  chairman.   That's  back  again.   Then  you've  got  parks 
and  recreation  that's  got  a  part  of  it.   You've  got  water  that's 
a  part  of  it.   A  legislator  from  San  Diego  is  chairman  of  the 
main  Water  Committee  now. 

Chall:    If  you  fragment  the  committees  in  the  legislature,  are  you 
fragmenting  the  research  and  the  planning  process? 


*Z 'berg's  committee  was  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works.   The  change  in  title  was  made  in  1959  after  Lindsay  left 
the  legislature,  (m.c.) 
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Lindsay ; 


Lindsay: 


Basic  planning,  that's  right.   There's  no  coordination  between 
two  committees  anymore.   Now,  that's  one  advantage  that  we  had. 
All  the  time  that  Dr.  Wood  was  the  consultant  to  this  committee, 
and  the  other  people  that  were  working,  they  were  under  a 
direction.   And  we  were  considering  the  whole  picture — like  these 
nine  subcommittees.   While  they  all  had  separate  subjects  that 
they  were  working  on,  there  was  a  central  point  that  we  could 
coordinate  from,  and  we  brought  them  together  this  way.   I 
mentioned  that  we  had  the  meetings  and  assigned  the  work  to 
various  subcommittees,  but  I  really  didn't  say  that  once  a  year 
we  made  a  major  trip  through  California. 

If 

We'd  take  trips,  to  Blue  Lakes  Lodge  on  the  Klamath  (wiped  out 
in  the  '55  flood),  we  visited  the  Trinity  Dam  site,  all  the  big 
dams,  and  we  worked  out  way  down  the  state  to  where  we  saw  the 
water  supplies  on  the  sites  and  dams  that  could  be  developed. 

Then  another  time  the  committee — we  took  in  the  Oroville 
Dam  site  before  it  was  even  test-tunneled.   We  took  them  all 
the  way  down  through  the  Mother  Lode  country  to  where  they  were 
actually  building  the  Tri-Dam  project  and  we  had  the  whole 
committee  down  in  the  excavation  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  We 
showed  them  what  could  happen,  where  the  test  drilling  had  missed 
by  just  a  few  feet,  five  or  six  feet.   They  thought  they  had 
a  good  base,  and  when  they  got  down  and  cleaned  it  out,  they 
had  to  go  another  eighty  feet  to  get  a  proper  base  for  a  dam. 
So  this  was  very  carefully  explained  to  the  committee. 

Then  we  worked  our  way  on  down.  We  visited  state  parks. 
We  visited  national  parks.   We  went  all  the  way  to  San  Diego 
and  decided  whether  it  was  going  to  be  a  tube  or  a  bridge  and 
things  like  that.   We  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  aqueduct  going 
into  San  Diego  and  a  lot  to  do  with  the  planning  of  the  Cali 
fornia  Water  Project  that  finally  ended  up  in  the  Ferris 
Reservoir. 

So  committee  members,  from  the  trips  that  we  had —  We 
even  had  lawyers  from  Los  Angeles  that  could  stand  up  and  defend 
the  committee's  bills  and  planning  because  they  had  been  there. 

Just  recently  we  had  the  meeting  of  the  retired  legislators, 
which  happens  once  a  year  or  every  other  year  now,  I  guess,  in 
Sacramento.   We  went  down,  and  the  first  thing  that  some  of  the 
people  that  were  there — I  didn't  even  remember  a  couple  of  them 
who'd  been  on  my  committee,  but  I  went  back  and  checked  and, 
yes,  they'd  been  on  my  committee.   [chuckles]   I  only  had 
twenty-three. 
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Lindsay:   They  said,  "The  one  thing  that  we  always  remembered,  Francis, 
was  those  trips  that  you  took  us  on.   They  weren't  junkets 
because,  boy,  you  put  us  up  in  hotels  that  were  way  up  in  the 
hinterlands,"  like  the  Forest  House  in  Forest  Hill.   I  had  the 
whole  committee  stay  there  one  night  and  they  didn't  even  clean 
the  rooms.   I  think  they  still  have  the  same  sheets  on  the  bed. 
[laughs] 

But  we  took  them  through  and  they  understood  what  we  were 
talking  about .   When  you  have  twenty  powerful  legislators  that 
have  all  seen  it,  you  know,  they're  very  persuasive  with  the 
rest  of  them.  We  didn't  have  big  problems,  because  we  planned 
it  that  way. 

Now,  when  you  have  fragmented  committees,  each  committee 
has  its  own  little  turf  and  they  don't  want  anybody  else  on  that 
turf.   Too  bad,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Chall:    With  respect  to  California  Tomorrow,  then,  you  were  putting 

forth  ideas  that  were  ahead  of  their  time,  in  a  sense,  in  these 
communities. 

Lindsay:   Well,  when  they  came  out  with  their  plan — California  2000  or 
whatever  it  was. 

Chall:    Well,  the  first  plan,  I  think,  was  simply  the  California  Tomorrow 
Plan. 

Lindsay:   Yes,  that's  right.   Now  they're  revising  it. 
Chall:    Now  they're  working  on  the  year  2000. 

Lindsay:   Phase  one,  phase  two,  I  think,  and  phase  three,  or  something 
like  that,  the  California  Plan. 

Chall :    Yes . 

Lindsay:   I  think  they  will  be  appreciated  more  ten  years  from  now  than 
they  are  right  now.   I  think  that  some  of  the  people  that  are 
confronted  with  development  problems — and,  believe  me,  we're 
going  to  have  energy  problems,  we're  going  to  have  water  problems 
that  won't  stop,  if  we  keep  on  expanding  six  million  people  every 
ten  years  or  comething  like  that,  which  they  project  now.   These 
people  are  going  to  have  to  live  somewhere.   I  just  saw  a  real 
estate  report  that  we  are  380,000  living  units  short  in  California. 
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Lindsay:   If  they're  short  in  California,  then  they're  going  to  have  to 

go  back  into  some  kind  of  a  plan,  and  the  only  one  in  the — like 
they  say,  the  only  act  in  town  right  now  is  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan  that's  statewide. 

Chall:    Did  you  think  that  was  a  little  strong  or  authoritarian  in  tone 
at  the  time  it  came  out? 

Lindsay:  Yes.   Unfortunately,  I  think  it  was  accused  of  being  a  grandiose 
regional  plan.   It  was  a  state  plan  and  it  was  even  worse  in 
some  people's  minds  as  a  regional  plan.   But  it's  got  to  be 
done! 


The  Peripheral  Canal,  the  Drain,  and  Other  California 
Water  Issues 


Lindsay:   You  know,  people  ask  me  if  I'm  for  the  Peripheral  Canal.   Well, 
I've  been  for  the  Peripheral  Canal  since  1950,  but  not  for  the 
reason  they're  advertising.   This  might  shock  some  people. 

Chall:    What  is  your  reason? 

Lindsay:  My  reason  is  that  you  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  put  water 
with  salt  content  on  our  best  agricultural  lands,  which  we're 
doing  right  now.   We're  putting  water  down  the  aqueduct  which 
is  acceptable  for  one  year,  ten  years,  maybe  twenty  years — four 
hundred  parts  per  million  salt.   Now,  if  we  don't  do  something — 
two  things  have  got  to  be  done.   We've  got  to  cut  that  salt 
content  down.   It's  cut  right  in  half  with  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
There  will  be  two  hundred  parts  per  million  or  less,  and  that 
probably  can  be  handled  by  flushing. 

The  greatest  problem  in  California  right  today  that's  being 
completely  ignored  is  the  Central  Valley  Drain,  and  you  cannot 
irrigate  without  drainage.   One  of  the  things  that  I  think  the 
plan  is  weak  in  is  it  does  not  really  address  this  problem. 

Chall:    The  Peripheral  Canal? 

Lindsay:   Well,  both.   The  Central  Valley  Drain  is  even  more  important 
to  me  than  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

Chall:    Well,  they've  been  trying  for  years  to  get  that  drain  established, 
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Lindsay; 


Chall : 
Lindsay : 
Chall : 
Lindsay; 


Well,  the  federal  government  went  ahead  and  put  in  thirty-seven 
miles  of  it.   And  what  are  they  doing?   They've  got  ten  thousand 
acres  diked  off  that  they  run  the  drain  water  in  and  they're 
poisoning  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  instead  of  putting  it  out 
to  the  sea. 

Putting  it  out  where  to  sea? 
Well,  that's  the  question, 
[chuckles]   Okay. 

Weber  tried  to  address  the  Central  Valley  Drain.   He  even  wanted 
to  make  it  a  transportation  artery  with  locks  in  it  and  to  use 
it  to  make  it  pay  for  itself.   That's  not  too  bad  an  idea.  Maybe 
someday  it'll  even  be  used. 

The  Kaiser  Report  on  the  Central  Valley  Drain  about  fifteen 
years  ago  put  a  $6  billion  price  tag  on  it.   Of  course,  that 
just  put  everybody  back  in  their  hole  right  now. 

Since  then  they've  been  talking  about  taking  a  canal  around 
through  Contra  Costa  County  and  dumping  it  into  Carquinez  Strait 
with  a  holding  reservoir  so  that  they  only  dump  it  when  the 
tide's  going  out. 

But,  you  know,  the  pollution  in  the  waters  coming  down 
carrying  salts  and  boron  and  things  like  that  would  raise  the 
seawater  content  a  fraction  that  could  hardly  be  measured.   This 
has  been  proven  time  and  again.   But  you've  got  to  get  it  far 
enough  out,  and  Carquinez  Strait  is  the  absolute  minimum  for 
dumping. 

The  Kaiser  Report  had  a  tube  clear  out  to  Alcatraz  Strait 
with  a  gate  that  shut  every  time  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
when  the  tide  went  out  it  opened,  and  the  tube  would  be  as  big 
as  a  BART  tube.   We  put  BART  across  the  bay,  so  nobody  can  say 
we  can't  do  it.   But  this  would  require  a  tunnel  under  several 
towns  clear  over  to  Tracy  or  so.   That  is  where  the  big  price 
tag  comes . 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  becoming  very  concerned.   They 
predict  that  the  salting  and  the  water  table  is  rising  and 
destroying  some  of  our  Class  I  land  in  Kern,  King,  and  Tulare 
counties  at  the  rate  now  of  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
acres  a  year.   Now,  one  year  doesn't  impress  anybody,  but  what 
about  twenty  years?  And  it's  rising.   So  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  we  will  lose  150,000  acres  in  twenty  years  if  this  drain 
is  not  built. 
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Chall:    And  how  long  do  you  think  the  Peripheral  Canal  would  be  of  value 
to  agriculture,  without  going  into  the  north  coast,  to  rivers 
there,  for  additional  fresh  water? 

Lindsay:   Well,  for  instance,  we've  got  water  out  of  the  Colorado  River 

into  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  50  percent  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
is  now  salted,  so  we  have  lost  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  crop  land,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  reclaimed 
is  with  fresh  water. 

But  every  time  you  put  another  dam  in  the  Colorado  River, 
you  increase  the  salinity.   So  the  salinity  now  being  delivered 
in  the  Ail-American  Canal  down  there  is  around  twelve  hundred 
parts  per  million,  and  980  parts  is  one  ton  per  acre-foot  of 
salt.  Now,  if  anybody  thinks  we  can  go  out  there  and  put  four 
acre-feet  of  water,  or  four  tons  or  five  tons  of  salt  on  each 
acre  two  hundred  feet  square  and  raise  a  crop  in  it,  they  just 
don't  understand  soils  or  raising  anything.   It's  impossible. 

When  we  went  down  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  we  took  samples 
of  the  drain  water  where  they  had  put  in  new  drains  five  feet 
deep.   They  were  running  three  acre-feet  of  irrigation  water 
in  excess  to  move  the  salt  down  through  the  ground.   They  weren't 
even  trying  to  do  away  with  the  salt.   They  were  just  moving 
the  salt  past  the  roots  of  certain  crops.   The  drain  water  coming 
out  was  running  eighty  tons  of  salt  per  acre-foot.   They  were 
actually  taking  a  lot  of  salt  out  of  the  ground. 

But  today  in  the  Imperial  Valley  they're  rebuying  their 
whole  ranch  about  every  five  or  six  years  with  new  drains,  and 
some  of  the  most  intensive  work  in  the  whole  world  has  been  done 
on  draining  the  crop  lands  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Now,  the  same  thing's  going  to  happen — we've  got  millions, 
literally  millions,  of  sprinklers  running  now  on  the  area  where 
the  I  5  [Interstate  5]  goes  through.   You  drive  down  from  Tracy 
to  Grapevine,  and  you  just  can't  believe  the  area  that's  being 
put  under  sprinkler  irrigation.   The  water's  being  furnished 
by  the  two  canals,  the  federal  Central  Valley  Canal  and  the 
California  Aqueduct. 

Sure,  those  people  down  there  were  faced  with  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  develop  a  well  because  the  wells  were  costing 
$150,000  apiece.   Now,  they  can  put  in  and  buy  water.,  even  though 
it  costs  them  $50  an  acre-foot  or  $48,  I  believe,  is  the  price 
in  Kern  County  right  now.   They  can  raise  a  crop  of  such 
abundance  on  that  ground  and  everything  down  there  that  they 
could  care  less  about  the  fellow  down  below  the  slope,  below 
the  road,  or  toward  the  East.  You  see  great  white  areas  begin 
ning  to  show  up  out  there,  which  is  alkaline,  and  they're  salty. 
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Lindsay:   That  area  around  Tulare  Lake  isn't  now  but  should  be  drained, 

and  all  the  way  into  the  Bay  Area.   Now,  one  of  the  big  problems 
is,  where  do  you  dump  the  Central  Valley  Drain?  You  can't  dump 
it  above  the  intake  pumps.   You  can't  put  it  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River.   This  would  be  above  the  intake  for  both  the  state  and 
federal  canal . 

A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  the  operation  down  there. 
They  have  that  big  forebay  that,  as  the  tide  comes  in,  raises 
up  the  fresh  water  and  it  flows  into  the  forebay.   As  the  tide 
comes  in,  they  raise  the  water  in  that  forebay  about  four  feet. 
They  drop  a  half  a  mile  of  gates  or  so  in  there  and  then  the 
pumps  keep  on  pumping.   They  do  that  twice  a  day.   Now,  this 
is  off  of  what  they  call  Old  River,  I  believe,  in  the  Delta  area. 

So  these  are  problems  that  are  simply  here  today.   I  don't 
know  that  they  were  completely  addressed  in  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan. 


Chall:    No. 

Lindsay:   They  were  trying  to  develop  a  pattern  of  energy  and  a  pattern 
of  transportation  and  a  pattern  of  housing.   Now,  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  plan  is  that  the  housing  problem  has  run  away 
from  it  already. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  think  that  we  would  build,  in  five 
years,  ten  thousand  homes  in  Placer  County  on  the  hills  up  there? 
This  is  where  they  belong.   They're  on  Class  III  and  IV  land 
there.   They're  not  on  the  top  agricultural  land.   So  fortunately 
for  El  Dorado  County,  Placer  County,  Nevada  County,  Amador  County 
particularly,  and  Tuolumne  County,  the  people  that  are  moving 
up  there  are  building  pretty  fine  homes.   It  is  not  a  lower 
middle-class  development. 

We  find  this  is  the  thing  that  really  helps  the  areas.   I 
couldn't  believe  my  ears.   But  the  state  wanted  to  put  a  condition 
on  building  a  bypass  above  Roseville  over  to  the  freeway,  where 
we  know  that  the  traffic  is  going  to  be  fantastic  through  the 
city  of  Roseville  as  soon  as  that  big  electronics  plant  comes 
in.   They  predict  thirty  thousand  jobs  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  in  that  area.   So  everybody,  including  the  governor,  was 
all  for  this  bypass  to  bring  the  people  over  to  the  freeway  on 
Highway  80. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  the  counties  and  the  cities  get 
notified  that  they've  got  to  allocate  land  for  several  thousand 
low-cost  homes  or  the  state  will  not  participate  in  the  bypass. 
Well,  this  is  infringing  on  local  prerogatives,  telling  a  county, 
"Hey,  you've  got  to  zone  for  low-cost  housing." 
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Lindsay:   Low-cost  housing,  of  course,  is  the  worst  possible  thing  from 

county  cost  or  city  cost  because  you're  bringing  in  people  that 
are  subsidized  by  the  federal  government.   We're  talking  about 
houses  that  are  nine  hundred  square  feet ,  and  the  government 
is  subsidizing  them,  and  people  do  not  take  care  of  them,  and 
you've  got  a  slum  or  a  slurb  [chuckles],  as  they  used  to  call 
it,  before  you  even  finish  the  houses.   So  the  counties  have 
said  no.   I  think  this  is  an  invasion  that's  wrong  from  the 
state  level  into  county  and  city  government. 

Chall:    But  if  you're  planning  a  major  industrial  area,  many  of  the 

people  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  or  will  be  middle  class. 
I  don't  know  how  they  would  be  able  to  afford  the  kind  of 
housing  that  you're  talking  about.   They'll  have  to  be  planned 
for  in  some  way.   Otherwise  they'll  be  either  unable  to  work 
or  will  have  to  commute  long  distances. 

Lindsay:   That's  the  big  argument  from  the  state.   There  are  people  avail 
able  north  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  furnish  the  manpower 
for  those  industries. 

Chall:    I  see. 

Lindsay:   But  the  state  is  arguing  that  that's  a  forty-mile  round  trip 
each  day. 

Now,  instead  of  forcing  the  housing,  why  don't  we  push  some 
kind  of  a  commuter  service,  either  rail  line  or  bus  line,  into 
the  area? 


Placer  County,  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  legislature, 
set  aside  four  thousand  acres  for  an  industrial  park — nobody 
else  had  done  this — which  means  that  you  don't  have  to  have  an 
EIR  [environmental  impact  report]  and  everything  else  if  you're 
going  to  build  a  major  industry,  and  we've  got  seven  of  them 
up  there  right  now  and  more  coming  in.   Western  Electric  has 
a  tremendous  repair  and  distribution  plant  up  there  now,  just 
this  side  of  Lincoln.   Formica  came  in  years  ago.   You  had 
several  aluminum  companies  move  in.   You  had  a  company  that 
makes  ceramic  tiles  that  ships  their  product  all  over.   It's 
a  major  manufacturing  and  shipping  point  from  there  for  clay 
tiles,  beautiful  ones,  that  they  manufacture  there. 

Now  Hewlett  Packard  is  coming  in.   Hewlett  Packard  has 
already  attracted  at  least  six  satellite  industries  that  are 
manufacturing  parts  for  Hewlett  Packard.   To  get  away  from  this 
transportation  problem,  one  of  them  is  located  right  out  of  the 
city  of  Roseville,  to  the  east  of  Highway  80.   Already  they  have 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  employees  in  the  building. 
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Lindsay:   Hewlett  Packard  is  training  and  working.   They've  got  about  four 
hundred  employees  already  there.   They  have  bought  or  have  built 
five  buildings  already  and  they're  a  complex  now.   The  whole 
thing  is  changing  now. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  attracted  this  is  that  one  of 

the  bills  I  got  through  the  legislature  was  the  Placer  County 

Water  Agency  Plan.   This  literally  makes  Placer  County  the  most 
water-rich  county  in  the  state. 

Chall:    What's  the  water  plan? 

Lindsay:   Well,  the  Placer  County  Water  Agency  owns  and  controls  750,000 
acre-feet  of  water.   Now,  that's  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.   So  it  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  this. 

Chall:    Yes. 

Lindsay:  We  also  have  the  right,  on  top  of  this,  of  buying  any  additional 

water.   We  can  buy  200,000  acre-feet  of  additional  water  by  paying 
the  power  loss  at  Folsom  Reservoir,  which  is  just  a  fraction 
of  what  other  people  would  be  paying  for  water.   If  we  still 
need  more  water  on  top  of  that  allocation  of  200,000  plus,  we 
can  buy  water  out  of  Auburn  Dam  for  the  Central  Valley — as  a 
first  right,  at  the  Central  Valley  price. 

Chall:     [chuckles]   My  word! 

Lindsay:   Now,  the  county  actually  owns,  has  been  allocated,  and  has  the 
water  rights,  as  I  said,  on  a  total  of  about  750,000,  but  that 
is  including  the  200,000  from  Auburn.   Now,  you  see,  they  also 
already  have  228,000  of  their  own  water  in  two  reservoirs  up 
above  Auburn,  which  will  be  delivered  through  a  tunnel  out  of 
Auburn.   Then  they  bought  storage  rights  from  PG&E.   They  filed 
on  all  the  major  streams  in  the  county.   The  City  of  Roseville 
was  granted  33,000  acre-feet  of  water  out  of  Folsom  on  its  own 
right . 

So  all  of  this  totalled  together  makes  Placer  County  quite 
enviable.   I  saw  a  man  not  more  than  two  months  ago  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  see  you're  getting  Hewlett  Packard  up  there."  I  said, 
"Yes,  that's  one  of  the  things."  He  said,  "Well,  I  know  the 
Hewlett  Packard  people.   One  of  the  reasons  they  went  up  there, 
Francis,  is  because  of  your  water  situation,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  you  had  a  hand  in  it." 
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Lindsay:   Well,  I  did,  but  that's  all  right.   That  was  thirty-five  years 

ago.   I  went  to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  1946  in  Placer  County 
and  they  authorized  me  to  file  on  all  the  water  in  Placer  County 
in  the  name  of  the  county,  which  I  did.   So  we  were  out  ahead 
of  everybody . 

Chall:    Yes.   County  of  origin. 

Lindsay:  Well,  you  know,  the  county  of  origin  law  is  not  as  good  as  people 
think  it  is.   The  county  of  origin  law  is  only  one  sentence. 
In  1927  the  state  filed  on  all  the  water  in  California  that 
hadn't  been  filed  on.   A  senator  from  Stockton  promoted  this 
and  he  got  the  law  through.   Now,  the  law  reads  that  no  filing 
from  the  state  shall  be  released  to  anybody  until  the  county 
of  origin's  needs  are  provided  for,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it. 

There's  one  thing  that  a  lot  of  people  don't  understand. 
If  you  don't  have  a  continuing  development  program,  which  we 
have  in  Placer  County,  you  will  lose  your  filings.   You've  got 
to  continue  to  develop  and  sell  your  water.   Well,  we  just 
finished  a  $6  million  addition  to  our  water  system  in  Placer 
County,  and  they're  planning  more,  and  one  of  these  days  we'll 
have  the  water  developed,  and  this  water  was  granted  on  the  basis 
of  need.  You  can't  file  on  something  that  you  can't  use. 

So  the  water  needs  of  the  county  were  determined  to  be 
approximately,  for  agricultural  lands,  just  under  four  acre- 
feet  per  acre  on  the  average.   This  includes  both  the  foothill 
irrigated  lands,  which  do  drain  down^  and  the  rice  lands  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county. 

We  very  carefully  pump  the  western  Placer  County  basin  now. 
The  irrigation  districts  out  there  were  formed  by  the  local 
people.   We  know  that  if  we  pump  more  than  fifty  thousand  acre- 
feet  the  water  goes  down,  so  thatrs  our  supply  from  pumps  in 
western  Placer  County. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  believe  we  contributed  or  I  had 
some  input  in  the  water  development  in  the  California  Tomorrow 
Plan  was  the  recharging  and  storing  of  millions  of  acre-feet 
of  water  in  the  aquifers  in  Northern  California.   One  of  these 
days  they'll  have  to  do  it,  but  they  haven't  quite  made  up  their 
minds  yet  or  been  pressed  with  the  need  yet. 

Chall:    I  think  they're  doing  a  bit  of  that  in  Fremont.   They  have  some 
aquifers. 
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Lindsay:   Yes,  they're  recharging.  Well,  that's  to  keep  the  salt  from 

coming  in.  If  they  didn't  do  it,  the  salt  would  come  up  those 
aquifers  from  the  bay  and  ruin  them.  They're  doing  it  also  in 
the  Long  Beach  and  down  in  the  coast  area. 

One  of  the  things  we've  got  to  do  is  reuse  our  water.   We've 
been  trying  all  these  years  that  I've  been  involved  in  this  to 
get  the  cities  to  reprocess  and  reuse  a  lot  of  their  water.   We 
had  a  big  meeting  on  this  one  time.   Sacramento  was  taking  its 
water  out  of  the  Sacramento  River  in  the  fifties.   All  the  way 
up  the  river,  before  our  planning  acts  and  everything  stopped 
it,  every  city  from  here  to  Shasta  Dam  was  dumping  raw  sewage 
in  the  Sacramento  River — Yuba  City,  Marysville,  Corning,  Red 
Bluff,  Redding,  right  on  up,  Knight's  Landing,  all  of  them. 

So  a  man  from  Southern  California  stood  up  and  he  made  a 
very,  very  impassioned  plea  for  a  fresh  water  project  and  he 
turned  around  and  he  pointed  at  me  and  he  said,  "If  you  think 
you're  going  to  cram  reclaimed  water  from  sewage  down  our  throats, 
Lindsay,  you've  got  another  thing  coming."  He  sat  down  and 
picked  up  his  glass  and  took  a  big  drink  of  water. 

So  I  stood  up  and  I  picked  up  my  glass  [chuckles]  and  I 
said,  "Did  you  enjoy  it?   Crystal  clear.   It's  got  a  pretty  good 
taste.   Sacramento  River  water.   Every  single  city  above  Sacra 
mento  is  dumping  raw  sewage  in  this  stream,  and  that's  been 
processed,  and  you  just  drank  it!"  And  the  whole  place  just 
broke  up,  you  know. 

But  there's  nothing  wrong  with  this.   Look  at  the  water. 
I  think  one  of  the  worst  plans  that  we  have  is  at  Lake  Tahoe 
right  now  where  they  force  the  water  to  be  pumped  outside  of 
the  Tahoe  Basin  that  has  gone  through  the  most  modern  plant  in 
the  world  for  claiming  water.   They  take  it  over  the  hill,  they 
swim  in  it,  they  fish  in  it,  they  use  it  for  irrigation,  and 
there's  no  reason  for  all  of  that  cost  to  take  it  over  that  hill., 
to  take  it  out  of  the  basin.   It's  ridiculous! 

But,  you  know,  if  you  tried  to  tell  the  people  in  South 
Lake  Tahoe  that  their  water  supply  was  coming  out  of  the  sewer 
plant  [laughter],  they'd  simply  flip! 

Bclore  the  state  aqueduct  was  built,  Coalinga  had  two  water 
systems  in  town,  you  know,  and  everybody  had  three  faucets,  hot, 
cold  and  one  for  water  for  drinking,  and  that  was  actually  brought 
in  in  tank  cars  by  the  railroad.   They  hooked  up  to  the  water 
system  and  they  used  that  because  the  Coalinga  water  had  so  much 
boron  in  it  that  you  could  hardly  use  it  for  washing  your  clothes 
in  it. 
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Lindsay:   I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  legislature  they  had  a  new  minister 
in  a  church  down  there  and  he  irrigated  the  lawns  for  one  month 
out  of  the  wrong  faucet  and  he  got  a  bill  for  $7,000  because 
he  was  irrigating  the  lawns  out  of  the  tank  cars.   Oh,  that  really 
made  history  in  the  state. 

But  unless  there  is  a  real  effort  on  planning —  One  of 
the  things  that  Harvey  Banks  and  I  agree  on  is  that  we  are  never 
going  to  get  the  Columbia  River  for  water  for  California  as  long 
as  we  allow  14  million  acre-feet  of  water  to  go  out  the  Klamath 
into  the  ocean.   Of  course,  the  Klamath  is  now  a  wild  river  and 
there's  federal  legislation  and  state  legislation.   But  the 
greatest  possible  dam  site  in  all  of  the  United  States,  that 
we  know  about,  is  the  junction  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Klamath, 
and  it  could  easily  bring  10  to  12  million  acre-feet  of  water 
into  the  state  of  California,  some  of  the  finest  water  we  produce. 

But  the  fishermen  and  the  environmentalists  have  gotten 
through  laws  that  say  that  the  Klamath  is  a  wild  river.   The 
reason  it  was  done  was  because  they  knew  that  that  dam  site  was 
there.   That  doesn't  really  bother  me.   When  the  pressure  gets 
big  enough,  the  law  will  be  changed. 

Chall:    There's  a  concern  about  the  Peripheral  Canal  that  at  least  it 
won't  be  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturalists  who  nead  the 
water  unless  the  wild  rivers  are  allowed  to  be  developed. 

Lindsay:   Well,  all  of  these  are  smoke  bombs.   They're  not  even  explosive 
bombs.   Our  committee  for  six  years  really  cleared  away  a  lot 
of  this  stuff  because  I  took  the  people  and  showed  them  and  they 
knew  what  we  were  talking  about. 

I've  had  some  of  the  legislators  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months  ask  me  what  my  opinion  of  the  Peripheral  Canal  was  and 
why  and  so  forth.  Well,  the  only  way  they  got  the  Peripheral 
Canal  bill  through  the  legislature  was  to  guarantee  the  develop 
ment  of  more  water  in  Northern  California.   There  are  about 
f-'.ve  dam  sites  left,  good  ones.   I  can't  name  you  all  of  them, 
but  one  of  them,  of  course,  is  Cottonwood  Creek  up  by  Redding, 
which  would  store  one  million  acre-feet  of  water.   That  wouldn't 
hurt  anybody,  nothing.   That's  not  a  wild  river. 

There's  a  big  fight,  of  course,  about  the  Eel,  about  it 
being  a  wild  river,  but  parts  of  the  Eel  can  be  maybe  put  into 
a  wild  river  system.   But  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  for 
flooding  44,000  acres  of  Round  Valley  for  a  water  source.   Now, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  that  was  turned  down  is  that  there  was 
an  omission  in  the  report.   They  forgot  to  consider  the  evapora 
tion  loss  of  42  feet  per  year. 

## 
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Chall:    There  are  people  who  feel  that  project  should  never  have — 

Lindsay:   — even  been  proposed.   Well,  the  whole  problem  that  I  pointed 
out  to  Norman  Livermore  was  that  the  evaporation  loss  in  Round 
Valley  was  equal  to  its  production  and  that  there  was  just  no 
way  that  they  were  going  to  get  that  much  water  produced  in  that 
valley,  and  still  flood  that  beautiful  valley,  because  it  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  shallow,  largest  lakes  there  was 
in  the  state.   It  would  have  flooded  44,000  acres  of  land,  and 
the  water  loss  by  evaporation  is  forty- two  inches  a  year,  and 
this  is  just  too  much. 

The  Kaiser  Report  took  the  Eel  River  through  a  tunnel  into 
Clear  Lake,  and  from  Clear  Lake  through  another  tunnel  to  an 
enlarged  Montecello  Reservoir.   That  is  probably  the  cheapest 
water  storage  project  per  acre-foot  left  in  California. 

Now,  the  water  produced  in  Round  Valley  only  contributed 
15  percent  to  the  flood  problem  on  the  Eel.   If  the  water,  under 
the  Kaiser  Report,  was  taken  into  Clear  Lake  with  a  very  low- 
level  dam,  flooding  maybe  1,000  acres  instead  of  44,000  acres, 
this  water  would  have  helped  clean  out  Clear  Lake,  which  has 
a  very  severe  algae  problem.   It  would  take  off  the  flood  that 
the  valley  would  contribute,  and  would  not  flood  Round  Valley. 
So  in  my  estimation  and  from  our  planning  before,  the  Kaiser 
Report  was  correct. 

But  if  you  take  it  out  through  the  other  complex —  They 
were  going  to  tunnel  into  the  Stone  Corral  area  and  on  down  into 
the  Sacramento  River.   The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  suggested  this,  saying,  "If  we  don't  do  it 
this  way,  Los  Angeles  won't  get  any  of  it."  If  it  goes  through 
Montecello,  then  it  goes  to  Solano,  Napa,  Marin,  and  Sonoma 
Counties.   Now,  that  is  the  fight  underneath  the  carpet,  you 
might  say,  of  what  happened  to  Round  Valley. 

Los  Angeles  legislators  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  vote 
for  it  coming  out  through  to  the  Sacramento  River,  it  would  be 
of  no  use  whatsoever  to  them,  that  if  the  Kaiser  Report  was 
allowed  to  prevail,  the  other  counties  would  get  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  there  should  have  never 
been  a  big  reservoir  to  begin  wiLh  because  the  loss  on  this  was 
not  calculated  through  the  price  of  water,  which  was  estimated 
to  be  $33  an  acre-foot  at  the  pump  site  in  the  bay,  but  they 
didn't  have  any  water.   This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  Norman 
Livermore  persuaded  the  governor,  [Ronald]  Reagan,  to  say  no. 
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Chall:    Now,  with  respect  to  the  present  Peripheral  Canal  bill,  as  I 
understand  it  the  agriculturalists  are  concerned  that  there 
really  will  not  be  sufficient  water. 

Lindsay:  Without  development. 

Chall:    Without  ultimate  development  of  the  north  coast  rivers  that  are 
now  in  wild  river  status. 

Lindsay:   There's  no  man  or  child  alive  today  that  will  see  that  problem 
solved  of  having  to  develop  the  wild  rivers,  but  creating  the 
wild  river  on  the  Eel  should  be  of  real  concern  in  the  future. 
Now,  if  anybody  has  ever  seen  the  Eel  in  full  flood  stage,  which 
I  have,  then  it's  almost  criminal  to  say  that  we  can't  develop 
some  kind  of  a  control  system  and  use  that  water. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  right  today  has  got  to  be  developed 
to  cut  down  the  salt  content.   They  got  the  bill  through  the 
legislature  by  adding  the  development  of  other  north  areas.   That's 
all  right.   They'll  be  developed  one  way  or  the  other  anyway  when 
the  time  comes  and  they  need  water. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  500,000 
acre-feet  going  to  Arizona  out  of  the  Colorado  River  and  cutting 
it  off  to  Southern  California.   We  lost  that  battle  years  ago, 
and  when  that  new  Arizona  canal  is  finished — give  it  to  them 
because  it's  too  salty  for  us. 

Let's  develop  our  fresh  water  supplies  and  take  water  down 
with  two  hundred  parts  per  million  instead  of  the  seven  hundred 
parts  per  million  plus  that  is  coming  into  Los  Angeles  from 
their  aqueduct  right  now,  and  that's  going  up.   Now,  remember, 
980  is  a  ton,  and  we've  passed  seven  hundred  parts  per  million, 
and  we've  got  to  treat  that  water  and  change  the  ionization 
before  they  can  even  drink  it  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  was  told  by  a  very  important  man  at  a  very  high-level 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  that  when  they  wanted  water  in  Northern 
California  they'd  come  and  get  it.   I  told  him  no,  there  would 
be  no  more  Inyo  and  Mono  counties  in  California,  that  Northern 
California  had  extra  water ,  that  when  our  water  needs  were 
developed  the  extra  water  could  go  south,  and  we'd  help  them 
do  it.   They've  never  quite  got  over  the  idea  that  they  can  come 
and  get  it.   Let  me  tell  you,  the  population's  going  to  change 
in  the  next  ten  years  or  fifty  who  cares.   Southern  California 
will  lose  its  voting  strength  sooner  or  later. 

Chall:    It's  going  to  be  northern,  more  in  the  north,  you  think? 
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Lindsay:   There's  going  to  be  a  change  in  population  and  distribution. 

I'd  say,  within  twenty  years  the  vote  is  going  to  change. 
Now,  Los  Angeles  and  that  area  had  better  work  with  the  north. 
I  was  doing  my  very  best  to  try  to  work  with  the  south  when  I 
was  in  the  legislature,  to  develop  this  kind  of  statewide  support. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  will  cut  the  salt  content  in  half  that 
goes  to  agriculture.   That's  important  to  me  because  I  can  look 
down  the  road  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
and  the  continual  pumping  out  of  that  Delta — 

The  Delta  is  going  under  water.   There  is  no  way  the  Delta 
can  be  saved.   The  Delta  is  oxidizing  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
inches  per  year,  and  every  six  years  our  Delta  farms  that  are 
on  the  peat  are  going  anywhere  from  eight  inches  to  twelve  inches 
lower,  and  that's  why  Frank's  tract  went  under.   That's  why  we 
had  these  expensive  breaks  this  year.   All  of  a  sudden  the  breaks 
are  going  to  become  too  costly  to  ever  fix. 

People  don't  realize  it,  but  when  those  breaks  go  they 
scour  out  down  to  the  original  ground  level,  which  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  ninety  feet.   They  take  that  all  out  and  spread  it 
all  over  the  land,  and  so  when  they  start  dumping  rock  in  there 
they've  got  to  fill  an  enormous  hole.   It  isn't  just  the  levee 
breaking  off.   You've  got  that  hole  underneath  the  levee  that 
is  way,  way,  way  under. 

So  the  Delta  has  a  life  that  can  actually  be  projected. 
There  are  ways  to  save  the  Delta,  and  one  of  them  is  Charlie 
Weber's  dam  across  Antioch,  and  stop  this  business  of  raising 
the  water  table — let  it  go  down  some — and  gradually  rebuild  the 
levees.   But,  you  see,  you  have  nothing  to  build  the  levees  out 
of;  it's  only  peat.  When  you  get  a  levee  that's  got  around 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  of  water  behind  it,  the  peat  begins 
to  float,  and  that's  why  they  break.   That's  why  they  were  dumping 
rock  on  top,  to  try  to  give  the  peat  levee  enough  weight  to  offset 
this,  but  there's  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do  with  this.   When 
you've  got  a  hole  down  here  and  you've  got  water  up  here  [gestures] 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  higher  than  that  hole,  something's  going 
to  happen  sooner  or  later. 

So  the  planning  in  California — 
Chall:    Yes,  we'll  get  back  to  that. 

Lindsay:   There  are  regional  plans  that  must  be  developed;  I  would  say, 
transportation,  water,  air  pollution.   When  I  say  water,  I 
include  pollution. 
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Lindsay:   Some  people  say,  "Well,  Lindsay  dumped  mud  in  the  river,  so  what's 
he  talking  about?"  Well,  I  didn't  dump  mud  in  the  river.   I 
had  a  mining  engineer  that  dumped  mud  in  the  river  and  ruined 
my  permit  for  a  six-inch  dredge  to  clean  out  a  hole,  and  I  got 
fined  for  it.  Well,  so  that's  just  part  of  the  story. 

Chall:    I  see. 

Lindsay:   It's  too  bad.   I  had  a  six-inch  dredge  permit  to  clean  out  one 
little  hole  over  on  the  Consumnes  River,  so  we  put  it  in,  and 
the  fish  and  game  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  muddy.   So  when 
I  was  not  there,  why,  all  of  a  sudden  a  lot  of  extra  material 
from  the  river  was  dumped  into  the  sluice  boxes,  probably  as 
much  as  four  or  five  truckloads,  but  that's  all.   In  one  hour 
of  normal  rain  we  get  way,  way  more  than  that  in  the  river. 
That's  it. 


Chall: 


I  see. 


Summing  Up:   The  Impact  of  Planners,  Plans,  and  the 
Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Public  Works 


Lindsay:   Is  there  any  other  question  you'd  like  to  give  me? 

Chall:    No,  I  don't  think  I  have  any  questions  that  I  had  that  haven't 
been  more  or  less  covered  here.   You've  given  me  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  how  you  feel  about  things,  so  I  just  was  going  to  ask 
you  if  there  was  anything  that  you  think  you've  left  out  that 
you  would  like  to  add  here. 

Lindsay:   I  think  Charlie  Weber  was  probably  thirty  years  ahead  of  his 

time.   I've  been  accused  of  being  twenty  years  ahead  of  my  time. 
I  think  Sam  Wood  is  one  of  the  great  visionaries  in  California 
right  today.   I  don't  know  that  you  should  tell  Sam  that  I  think 
so,  because  we  still  argue  about  planning  problems.   But  I  still 
think  that  he  is.   But  he's  always  been  a  very  practical  person. 
His  visions  have  come  to  pass  lots  of  times.   And  why  I'm  saying 
this  is  that  the  success  of  the  legislation  that  was  put  through 
my  committee  is  probably  about  60  percent,  minimum,  because  of 
Sam's  direction,  and  I  recognize  this.   I  had  too  many  other 
things  to  do.   I  was  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  and  the 
governor's  confidant  and  things  like  that.   Sam  was  actually 
the  consultant  of  the  committee  and  Jim  Williams  was  the  admin 
istrative  officer. 
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Lindsay:   Now,  when  we  got  down  to  a  final  report,  there  was  one  thing 

that  I  did  that  legislators  do  not  do  today,  and  it  appalls  me! 
I  knew  every  "t"  and  "i"  in  those  reports.   I  read  them  and  I 
studied  them  and  when  I  got  up  on  the  floor  to  explain  the  thing, 
we  had  gone  over  and  over  and  over  it,  and  I  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about,  and  I  was  accepted  by  the  people  as  one  who  knew 
the  material. 

I've  seen  senators  get  up  and  start  talking  about  a  bill 
they've  got  and  they're  looking  at  a  report  that's  on  the  wrong 
bill!   Halfway  through,  the  committee  chairman  or  somebody  will 
say,  "Well,  Senator,  you're  talking  about  so-and-so  and  you're 
supposed  to  be  talking  about  this  bill."   "Oh,  oh,  am  I?"  You 
know.   And  he  doesn't  even  know  what's  in  his  bill  because  he's 
hired  an  administrative  assistant  who's  actually  written  the 
bill  for  him,  who's  got  a  Ph.D,  or  a  master's  degree  or  something. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  against  Ph.Ds.   I  wrote  my  own  master's 
thesis.   But  the  thing  I  deplore  right  now  is  that  there  are 
colleges  that  are  issuing  master's  without  a  thesis  today.   I 
can ' t  believe  it ! 


A  graduate  comes  out  in  range  management  and  planning — 
now  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  I  said,  "Have  they 
changed  the  write-up  any  on  figuring  the  current  capacity  by 
the  value  of  each  forage  plant  and  the  estimated  densities?" 
She  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about!  They  don't  do  this! 

1  said,  "Well,  how  do  you  estimate?"  She  said,  "Well,  I 
go  out  and  ask  a  rancher  how  many  cows  he  has  on  that  pasture, 
and  if  it's  over-grazed  I  tell  him  he  had  too  many."  There's 
no  way  that  she  could  give  him  a  figure  on  how  many  you  could 
put  in  there.   Well,  I  could,  and  under  Dr.  Sampson  that  was 
one  of  the  main  things  that  was  stressed,  that  you  calculated, 
and  you  calculated  it  so  that  in  three  or  four  years  you  could 
bring  a  pasture  back.   But  I  don't  believe  some  of  the  stuff 
that  they're  letting  through  today! 

I  think  Alfred  Heller  is  unappreciated  for  what  he's  tried 
to  do.   I  don't  agree  with  some  of  the  people  that  he's  had  on 
his  committee,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  the  articles  in  Cry  California 
are  a  little  bit  slanted  too  much  one  way,  and  it  has  hurt  Cali 
fornia  Tomorrow  by  having  articles  that  are  constantly  slanted 
one  way.   But  that's  all  right.   They  may  have  to  push  that  much 
to  get  any  attention.   Maybe  you  have  to  give  up  that  much  to 
get  attention. 

Chall:    You  think  they've  had  an  impact  in  the  state? 
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Lindsay: 

Chall : 
Lindsay ; 

Chall : 
Lindsay; 


Chall: 
Lindsay: 


Oh,  I  don't  think  I  know, 
state — 

In  planning? 


In  the  planning,  all  through  the 


When  people  find  out,  for  instance,  in  the  planning  departments — 
not  the  commissions,  but  the  departments  find  out  that  I'm  still 
on  the  advisory  board  of  California  Tomorrow,  they'll  listen. 

Yes.   That  shows  there  is  an  impact. 

There  is  an  impact.   California  Tomorrow  has  filled  a  very,  very 
big  hole  in  this  state,  and  it  is  influential  in  this  state, 
particularly  through  the  professional  people. 

I'm  sorry  that  we  couldn't  have  a  reprint  of  this  book 
here  [indicates  book]  and  give  it  back  again  to  every  single 
planner — I  mean,  planning  commission.   This  is  what  it  was  written 
for,  to  tell  a  planning  commissioner  what  planning  was  all  about, 
and  it's  too  bad.   That's  Planning  for  Growth.* 

It  could  be  done  as  Planning  for  Growth  for  the  1980s. 

You  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  and  change  fifty  words.  Well, 
look  at  the  people  that  did  this.  Hal  Wise,  and  Sam  Wood,  and 
these  people  that  really  wrote  it.  Sure,  I  signed  the  letter; 
I'm  proud  of  the  fact. 

Don  Robbie  was  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  on  County 
and  Community  Planning.   He  was  from  Oroville  and  died  of  a  heart 
attack  simply  because  the  Oroville  editor  of  the  paper  really 
crucified  him  in  an  editorial  because  he  hadn't  gotten  the  bill 
through  that  year  to  start  the  Oroville  Dam.   There's  no  question 
that  Don  Hobbie  died  because  of  it.   He  just  couldn't  get  over 
that. 

Now,  Stanford  Shaw  was  vice-chairman  of  our  committee  at 
that  time.  Marian  Kober  was  secretary.   She  had  been  the  secre 
tary  of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Denver  before  she 
came  to  California  and  she  was  secretary  to  the  man  who  took 
over  the  Ford  Foundation.   When  he  went  there,  she  came  to  Cali 
fornia.   She  had  a  very,  very  ill  husband;  he  required  oxygen 
by  hio  bed  all  the  time. 


*Planning  for  Growth;  A  Report  on  the  Status  of  City  and  County 
Planning  in  California  (Sacramento:  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  1955) . 
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Lindsay:  We  had  Don  Hobble,  Bruce  Allen,  Pauline  Davis,  Vernon  Kilpatrick, 
L.H.  Lincoln,  who  became  the  speaker,  and  myself.   [We  were] 
the  subcommittee  on  County  and  Community  Planning.   Silliman 
was  speaker.  Maloney  was  speaker  pro  tern. 

Chall:    I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  you.   When  you  took  your  com 
mittee  on  its  annual  field  trip  around  the  state,  did  Pauline 
Davis  go  with  you? 

Lindsay:   Oh,  sure.   [laughter]   We  wound  up  in  a  hotel  one  night.   It's 
a  funny  little  story.   My  secretary  at  that  particular  time  was 
a  gal  and  she  and  Pauline  had  to  sleep  together.   Margaret,  my 
wife,  and  I  had  to  share  the  bathroom  with  Pauline  and  my  secretary. 

Oh,  Pauline  was  up  on  the  Klamath;  she  was  all  over  the 
state  with  us.   Pauline  was  a  district  legislator  that  just 
wouldn't  stop.   She  didn't  care  about  anybody  else's  district. 
There  were  no  votes  for  her  there.   But  her  district — she  served 
her  district  well.   Oh,  Pauline  and  I  would,  lots  of  times,  have 
some  real  battles,  but  whenever  I  had  a  special  meeting  or  a 
special  dinner  or  anything  like  that,  Pauline  was  always  there. 

Lester  Davis,  her  husband,  was  one  of  the  Democrats  that 
helped  us  break  the  lobby  rule  of  the  legislature. 

Chall:    Oh,  yes,  I  remember.   You  told  me  that. 

Lindsay:   I  don't  know  if  it  belongs  here,  but,  incidentally,  all  of  us 

in  the  hierarchy  of  the  assembly  were  Masons — Silliman,  myself, 
and  Coolidge.   When  I  was  master  of  the  Penrhyn  Lodge  in  1951, 
Pauline  Davis 's  husband,  Lester,  was  master  of  the  Portola  Lodge. 
So  when  somebody  said,  "How  do  I  know?"  he  said,  "Because  Francis 
told  me  so." 

Chall:    I  see.   Well,  I  think  that's  fascinating  insight  into  what 

different  kinds  of  relationships  are  important  in  getting  work 
out  in  the  legislature. 

Lindsay:   Pauline  was  very  prominent  for  a  long  time  in  the  Eastern  Star 
and  well  known. 


Don  Hobbie  was  a  Mason.   Bruce  Allen  was  a  Mason.   George 
Clarke  was  a  Mason.   Cloyed  was  a  Mason.   Bill  Hansen  was  a  Mason, 
Lincoln  was  not.   Lowrey  was.   [Frank]  Luckel  was  not.   Joe 
Shell  was,  I  believe.   Now,  Joe  Shell  was  one  that  ran  for 
governor.   He's  now  the  lobbyist  for  all  the  independent  oil 
companies,  and  his  wife  is  the  mayor  of  Bakersfield  now. 
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Chall:    Is  that  right?  His  wife? 
Lindsay:   So,  you  know,  it's  a  small  world. 

Marian  Kober  [secretary]  was  fantastic.   She  was  an  older 
woman  and,  boy,  she  was  the  one  that  really  gave  me  what  for, 
sometimes.   If  I  was  going  to  make  a  major  speech  she'd  come 
in  three  weeks  before  and  she'd  say,  "It's  time  for  us  to  start 
that  speech,"  in  just  that  language.   I'd  say,  "Marian,  I'm  not 
ready  yet."  Well,  she  said,  "I'll  give  you  five  days  to  get 
ready.   Otherwise  you're  not  going  to  have  that  speech  ready!" 

So  I'd  go  in  and  sit  down  with  a  recording  device  and  I'd 
make  a  thirty-minute  speech.   I'd  set  my  watch  out  and  I  would 
simply  talk  for  forty-five  minutes.   Marian  would  transcribe 
it,  cut  it  all  apart,  reassemble  the  paragraphs  where  they 
belonged,  and  cut  out  the  extra  verbiage.   Then  we'd  sit  down 
and  start  arguing.  When  I  got  through,  I  would  have  a  speech 
that  I  had  standing  applause  for  many  times. 

One  thing  she  taught  me:   you  don't  use  six-syllable  words 
when  three-syllable  words  will  work.   That  was  a  very  valuable 
lesson  because  when  you're  making  an  address,  you  don't  try  to 
impress  people  with  your  knowledge  of  semantics.   You  use  words 
they  can  understand.   There  are  too  many  legislators  that  try 
to  do  this  and  they  use  words  in  the  wrong  place.  We  used  to 
get  on  Pauline  for  this. 

But  anyway,  we  were  really  proud  of  this  publication 
Planning  for  Growth.  Do  you  know  we  sold  that  for  a  dollar  and 
there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  that  were  actually  sold 
to  universities  to  use  in  their  planning  classes?  All  over, 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  back  East.   But  this  report  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  reports  that  we  ever  published,  up  to 
that  time,  in  color,  so  that's  why  we  had  to  sell  it.   We  finally 
wound  up  with  about — oh,  I  forgot  how  many  hundreds  of  them  that 
weren't  sold  after  a  good  many  years,  and  they  passed  a  resolution 
giving  everybody  so  many  to  distribute  through  their  libraries 
in  their  counties.   This  was  years  after  we  published  it. 

Chall :    A  good  document . 

Well,  I  do  thank  you  for  your  time.  I  think  you'll  have 
an  interesting  transcript  here.  We'll  send  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  it ' s  ready .  Then  you  review  it . 

Lindsay:   Cut  out  all  the  six-syllable  words!   [laughs] 
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Chall:    No,  they  won't  cut  anything  out. 

Lindsay:   Well,  I  say  I  will.   I'm  glad  a  lot  of  these  people  are  dead 

that  I've  talked  about!   [laughter]   They're  probably  haunting 
me! 


Transcriber:   Marilyn  White 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Samuel  Wood,  in  1953,  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  research 
director  and  staff  consultant  to  the  California  Assembly  Committee  on 
Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.   Committee  consultants  with 
professional  credentials  were  practically  unknown  in  the  legislature  at 
that  time,  and  Wood  had  professional  credentials.   He  held  a  Ph.D.  in 
economics  and  political  science  from  the  University  of  California,  he  had 
been  employed  for  two  years  in  California  as  state  director  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Marketing  Administration  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  about  six  years  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
several  administrative  positions  concerned  with  planning. 

By  1953  Wood  had  come  to  believe  much  as  he  does  today,  that  planning — 
comprehensive  and  integrated  planning — is  essential  to  insure  a  balance 
between  needed  growth  and  development  and  the  preservation  of  land  and 
water  resources  for  present  and  future  generations.   Not  much  planning  was 
evident  at  the  local  or  state  levels  in  early  1950s,  yet  the  state  was 
beginning  to  experience  an  unprecedented  rate  of  growth.   The  population 
boom  saw  suburbs  and  highways  replacing  farms  and  orchards;  cities  and 
counties  were  haphazardly  revising  borders  to  accommodate  growth  and  take 
advantage  of  tax  policies  favorable  to  commercial  and  industrial  develop 
ment;  agricultural  land  was  subsiding  due  to  excessive  pumping  of  under 
ground  water  basins  for  irrigation  and  farmers  were  calling  for  the  delivery 
of  more  water  from  northern  rivers.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  overhead, 
an  ugly  brown-gray  pall,  soon  labeled  smog,  was  spoiling  the  landscape  and 
creating  health  hazards.   To  someone  who  cared  deeply  about  the  land  and 
the  landscape  this  was  cause  for  alarm. 

The  solution  as  Sam  Wood  saw  it,  and  as  many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  came  to  agree,  was  the  need 
to  set  in  motion  a  planning  process  whereby  research  could  be  coordinated 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  to  study  and  deal  with  these  growth  problems. 
These  studies,  he  and  others  thought,  ought  to  include  facts  about 
physical,  environmental,  social,  economic,  intergovernmental,  and  demo 
graphic  characteristics.   The  resulting  plans,  continuously  updated, 
would  be  implemented  through  cooperation,  coordination,  and  controls  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  provide  a  rational  and  harmonious  pattern  for 
growth  and  development  within  the  state  and  its  cities  and  counties. 
Wood  saw  these  local  entities  grouped  into  regions  or  metropolitan  multi 
purpose  planning  districts  to  handle  those  problems  which  transcended 
city  and  county  boundaries. 
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To  achieve  the  committee's  goals  for  enacting  legislation  to  establish 
programs  for  integrated  land-use  planning,  Wood  and  committee  chairman 
Francis  Lindsay  relied  on  careful  research,  exhaustive  testimony,  thorough 
reporting,  and  finally  the  drafting  of  legislation  based  on  the  collected 
information  and  committee  consensus. 

During  his  six  years  with  the  committee  Sam  Wood  was  responsible 
for  twenty-four  reports  and  an  uncounted  number  of  bills  comprising  a 
variety  of  topics,  all  of  which  were  concerned  with  some  type  of  planning. 

Few  of  the  committee's  bills  found  their  way  to  the  desks  of  governors 
Goodwin  Knight  and  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown.   But  significant  among  them  were 
those  which  set  policy  for  local  planning  and  zoning,  which  established 
the  state  Office  of  Planning  and  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
with  its  constituent-unit  formula  for  organizing  the  governing  boards  of 
special  districts.   Nonetheless,  even  if  much  of  the  proposed  legislation 
was  not  enacted,  it  had  its  effect.   Because  of  the  studies  and  reports, 
the  hearings  and  debates,  a  large  number  of  legislators,  city  and  county 
officials,  and  local  planners  became  aware  of  the  need  for  land-use 
planning,  aware  of  local  and  regional  environmental  problems,  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  planning  as  a  process  and  a  tool,  despite  their  strong 
disagreement  on  means  and  ends. 

When,  after  the  election  of  November,  1958,  Mr.  Lindsay  left  the 
legislature  and  his  committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  became  the  committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  with  a  new  chairman  and  fewer  and  different  members,  Sam  Wood 
decided  to  leave  state  employment  and  continue  as  a  private  planning 
consultant  with  his  own  firm,  Pacific  Planning  and  Research. 

Then,  in  1960  came  the  opportunity  to  join  forces  with  Alfred  Heller 
in  founding  California  Tomorrow — an  opportunity  to  educate  and  influence 
the  direction  of  planning  in  yet  another  way  and  perhaps  to  achieve  that 
urgent  yet  elusive  goal.   Soon  Heller  and  Wood  began  to  stir  the  state 
and  nation  with  their  cry  to  save  the  environment  by  planning  comprehen 
sively  for  its  future.   In  California  Going  Going  .  .  . ,  in  Phantom 
Cities  of  California,  and  in  The  Federal  Threats  to  the  Landscape  (written) 
by  Wood  and  Dale  Lembke) ,  Wood  brought  his  data  collected  from  years  of 
research,  his  fears  for  California,  and  his  ideals  about  planning  out 
of  the  confines  of  the  legislature  where  they  could  be  ignored,  killed, 
or  amended  out  of  shape,  to  the  public  at  large.   Through  California 
Tomorrow  and  its  journal,  Cry  California,  he  and  Heller  could  express 
indignation  and  frustration  toward  the  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies 
which  they  claimed  were  ruining  the  state  through  their  uncoordinated 
actions  and  their  refusal  to  plan  in  the  face  of  an  obviously  deterio 
rating  environment.   Their  offer  of  constructive  alternatives  to  the 
trends  in  sight  found  acceptance  among  large  numbers  of  California's 
citizens,  if  not  within  the  halls  of  the  legislature. 
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Wood  served  California  Tomorrow  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  first  as 
executive  director  and  then  as  consultant,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
articles  and  lectured  throughout  the  state  and  nation  on  the  need  for 
citizens  and  government  officials  to  promote  the  concepts  of  land-use 
planning  to  protect  the  environment.   From  1974-1978  he  was  consultant 
to  the  Yolo  County  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  when  it  was  developing 
plans  for  the  county's  future  growth. 

Today  he  maintains  an  office  in  the  J  Street  Building,  Sacramento, 
where  he  works  for  a  portion  of  each  day  writing,  reading  the  literature 
on  planning,  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  state  Resources  Agency,  and 
consulting  when  called  on.   When  not  so  occupied,  he  enjoys  fishing  and 
tending  his  one-acre  fruit  orchard  and  vegetable  garden  at  his  home  in 
Carmichael . 

Sam  Wood  and  I  recorded  seven  hours  of  his  recollections  about  the 
years  1953  to  1975  when  he  was  with  the  Lindsay  committee  and  California 
Tomorrow.   We  began  on  the  morning  of  February  13,  1981  at  10:00  a.m. 
in  his  Sacramento  office,  at  that  time  in  the  Forum  Building.   He  had  already 
laid  out  on  his  desk  the  material  which  he  thought  I  would  need  as  back 
ground  for  the  interviews  with  him,  Francis  Lindsay,  Richard  Carpenter, 
and  William  MacDougall.   It  included  about  a  dozen  of  the  committee's 
reports,  some  copies  of  his  speeches,  and  other  memorabilia.   These  and 
other  papers  he  plans  to  deposit  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of 
Governmental  Studies.   Previously  he  had  asked  the  office  of  California 
Tomorrow  to  send  me  certain  copies  of  Cry  California  including  the  first 
three  publications  and  the  later  prototype  plans. 

We  reviewed  this  material  for  a  while,  after  which,  to  provide  me 
with  a  feeling  for  the  ambience  of  Sacramento,  he  took  me  to  lunch  at 
the  Sutter  Club.   Following  lunch  we  returned  to  the  office  and  for  about 
an  hour  recorded  a  general  overview  of  Mr.  Wood's  background  and  his 
experiences  with  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works. 

Six  weeks  later,  having  done  the  research,  I  prepared  an  outline 
of  questions  which  I  sent  ahead  to  Mr.  Wood  before  returning  to  Sacramento 
on  March  31  and  April  1  to  complete  the  interview.   We  recorded  three 
hours  on  March  31 — lunch  this  time  at  Frank  Fat's,,  another 
of  Sacramento's  gathering  places — and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  :1,  following  my  morning  interview  with  Francis  Lindsay.   During  these 
hours  we  covered  as  much  as  possible  the  details  of  Wood's  experiences 
with  the  Lindsay  committee  and  California  Tomorrow.   When  he  received 
the  edited  transcript  he  reviewed  it  carefully  checking  names  and  dates 
for  accuracy  and  revising  some  sentences  to  assure  clarity.   He  has,  in 
this  oral  history,  recalled  with  candor  and  a  touch  of  humor  his  years 
of  activity  in  behalf  of  the  ideal  of  environmental  quality  and  compre 
hensive  planning,  his  hopes  and  frustrations,  his  successes  and  failures. 
One  learns  that  the  path  of  a  crusader  is  not  an  easy  one. 
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ADMINISTRATION,  RESEARCH,  AND  ANALYSIS  IN  BEHALF  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


STAFF  CONSULTANT  AND  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR:   ASSEMBLY  INTERIM  COMMITTEE 
ON  CONSERVATION,  PLANNING  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS,  1953-1958 


[Interview  1:   February  13,  1981] ## 

Background  of  the  Committee  and  How  it  Functioned 

Chall:   How  did  you  happen  to  be  appointed  to  this  Interim  Committee  on 
Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works? 

Wood:  I  was  fired  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  when — [pause] 

Chall:  What  year  was  that? 

Wood:  That  was  in  1953. 

Chall:  Would  that  have  been  Eisenhower? 

Wood:  Yes,  exactly. 

Chall:   What  did  the  fact  that  this  was  the  Eisenhower  administration 
have  to  do  with  your  being  fired? 

Wood:   They  cleaned  out  all  the  policy  people.   I  was  considered  to  be 
a  policy  guy. 

Chall:  Who  were  Democrats? 


//#  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  236. 
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Wood:    I  was  a  Democrat,  and  believed  in  the  160-acre  limitation.   Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  his  staff  and  his  departmental  people  did  not. 
So  they  kicked  us  out.   I'd  been  moved  several  times  before — 
[Sheridan]  Downey  and  other  people  got  after  me.   So  I  got  pretty 
damn  tired  of  the  whole  show. 

[Francis]  Lindsay  came  to  me.   He'd  heard  that  they  were 
letting  me  go.   This  was  before  I  really  quit  the  bureau.   I  had 
an  offer  from  the  state  college,  which  is  not  a  college  now;  it's 
a  university.   The  state  university  in  Sacramento.   I  had  a  ranking 
out  there  of  associate  professor.   The  question  was  whether  I'd 
go  back  and  live  a  quiet  life,  or  get  out  on  the  firing  line  again. 
I  decided  that  the  quiet  life  was  not  for  me.* 

II 

Wood:   Everybody  knew  that  I  was  a  goner.   All  of  the  people  who  felt 

that  the  reclamation  law  was  a  good  law  and  good  national  policy 
were  fired — well,  they  were  told  to  get  out  of  the  regional  office. 
They  cleaned  the  office  out.   That  included  the  regional  director, 
the  assistant  regional  director,  the  district  directors — anybody 
who'd  really  been  active  and  out  in  public  view  was  on  this  hit 
list.   So  I  had  the  choice  of  getting  another  job  or  going — I  think 
they  wanted  to  send  me  to  Denver,  or  to  Washington,  D.C.   I  wasn't 
about  ready  to  start  becoming  a  migratory  laborer.   Anyway,  this 
was  about  the  third  time  I'd  been  displaced  or  threatened  with 
being  fired.   Every  time  somebody  raised  hell  with  the  bureau, 
they  always  had  to  have  some  sacrificial  lambs,  and  I  was  usually 
involved  in  policy. 

So  Lindsay  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  an  assistant 
to  direct  the  work  of  his  committee,  and  he  told  me  something  about 
the  committee — Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.   A  solid 
phalanx  of  function  that  all  fits  together  in  a  planning  operation. 
I  understood  it.   I  think  I  asked  him — he'll  probably  tell  you  that 
I  asked  him — if  I'd  be  wasting  my  time.   Why  waste  my  time?   He 
assured  me  I  wouldn't  be,  and  that  he  knew  something  about  my  back 
ground,  and  that  he  thought  that  I  was  honest.   I  didn't  reciprocate. 
[laughs] 

II 

Wood:    I  told  him — and  he'll  tell  you  that  I  was  very  frank  with  him — 
I  wouldn't  compromise  my  principles. 

Chall:  Which  were — ? 

Wood:  Which  were  that  I  believed  in  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
mainly.  [laughs]  If  I  could  control  it.  [laughter]  You  don't 
let  democracy  hang  you,  which  it  has  done  to  a  lot  of  good  guys. 
That  was  the  deal. 


*See  interview  with  Francis  Lindsay  in  this  volume. 
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Chall:   Francis  Lindsay  at  that  time  was  the  chair  of  that  committee? 
Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   Why  was  it  called  an  interim  committee,  when  it's  set  up  [in 
state  publications]  as  a  standing  committee. 

Wood:   They're  all  interim  committees.   Standing  committees  have  to  do 
with  the  housekeeping  things:   the  rules  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  interim  committees  are  subject-matter  committees. 

Chall:   I've  learned  something. 

Wood:   Anyway,  I'd  known  about  Lindsay  before.   He  is  a  conservationist. 
In  fact,  he's  the  first  guy  who  got  a  degree  in  conservation  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley.   He  laid  out  the  courses 
himself.  And  they  let  him  pursue  it,  and  they  gave  him  a  degree. 
He's  a  well-grounded  guy  in  all  the  problems  of  conservation. 
He  came  out  of  forestry;  he  was  a  forester  for  a  number  of  years. 
He's  a  professional. 

Chall:  Was  this  a  relatively  new  committee? 

Wood:   When  [James]  Silliman — do  you  remember  Silliman?  He  was  from 
down  near  the  Big  Sur;  he  comes  from  the  Big  Sur  country.   He 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly.   There  was  a  big  battle,  and  they 
threw  out  the  dogs — the  lobbyists.   These  were  the  young  Republican 
Turks  who  took  over.   Silliman  said,  "Okay,  let's  have  this  show 
run."  He  believed  in  staffing,  Lindsay  believed  in  staffing, 
and  Lindsay  was  his  right-hand  man.   Lindsay  was  the  guy  who  kept 
the  cards  on  how  everyone  was  going  to  vote.   He  told  the  rules 
people,  "Don't  call  this  bill  up,  because  we  need  three  or  four 
more  votes."  Then  he'd  work  to  get  the  votes.   He  was  sort  of 
an  in-the-wings  guy  who  pulled  the  strings  on  a  lot  of  things 
in  the  legislature. 

Chall:   This  was  a  Republican  era. 

Wood:   Yes.  Well,  the  whole  committee  had  some  leading  Democrats  on 
it,  but  the  majority  were  Republicans. 

Chall:   Who  at  that  time  selected  that  committee? 

Wood:   Lindsay  and  Abe  Lincoln  worked  it  out.   Silliman  first,  and  then 
Abe  Lincoln.   Silliman  was  the  speaker,  and  then  Abe  Lincoln  came 
along  and  became  speaker. 
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Wood:   Both  of  these  guys  supported  the  reorganization.   This  was  true 

of  all  the  committees  of  the  assembly.   They  reorganized  the  com 
mittee  structure  to  make  it  more  logical  and  rational,  from  a 
subject-matter  point  of  view.   Then  they  appointed  the  people 
that  they  wanted,  depending  on  how  vital  they  thought  each  subject- 
matter  area  was  on  each  committee.   Of  course,  the  members  had 
a  lot  to  say  about  what  committee  they  wanted  to  serve  on.   But 
they  came  out  with  a  pretty  good  organization  in  the  assembly. 
We  had — you  can  see  the  number  of  people. 

H 

Chall:   How  was  that  committee  chosen,  by  the  way?   I  notice  that  it  got 
bigger  as  the  years  went  on — but  initially? 

Wood:   Lindsay  and  his  friend  Abe  Lincoln,  who  was  then  speaker,  decided 
on  the  original  people.   They  were  people  that  Francis  had  worked 
with  over  some  time  and  he  knew  them.   Nearly  all  these  people 
represented  other  assembly  committees,  functioning  committees. 
So  they  were  really  leaders  in  the  assembly  already  when  they 
were  brought  together. 

Then  the  others,  as  they  came  in,  bright  young  guys  like 
Jess  Unruh,  we  asked  if  he'd  like  to  serve.   Francis  and  I  would 
usually  talk  to  the  people.   They  all  really  wanted  to  be  on  this 
committee,  because  this  was  a  wild  committee.   It  had  all  the 
important  people  in  the  assembly  on  it. 

Chall:   It  was  working  hard? 

Wood:   Yes,  we  were  holding  hearings.   As  you  can  see,  we  held  hearings 

all  over  the  state  of  California.   "The  most  expensive  education," 
Francis  said,  "that  you  can  get  anyplace  in  the  world." 

Chall:   It's  still  good  background  education.   Those  are  good  reports. 

Wood:   Yes.   Well,  I  wrote  them.   I  wouldn't  know. 
## 

Chall:   Just  look  at  the  people  you  remember  on  this  committee.   [reading 
from  a  list  of  members  in  1957]   Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works — that  title  takes  in  quite  a  bit. 

Wood:    It  takes  in  the  whole  developmental  structure  of  the  state, 
altogether. 

Chall:   Did  Lindsay  at  that  time  see  it  as  total  planning? 
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Wood:   Yes,  he  had  that  concept.   He  was  the  one  who  got  this  committee 

created.   He  said,  "You  tie  this  all  together.   You  can't  separate 
it."  I  didn't  meet  these  people  until  I  agreed  to  take  the  job. 
I  didn't  care.   I  was  assured  that  we  would  make  an  honest  effort 
to  get  at  the  facts,  and  that  I  would  have  the  hearing  time  and 
so  on  in  which  we  could  discuss  the  major  issues.   We  didn't  talk 
very  much  about  procedure,  but  I  knew  how  I  was  going  to  go  about 
this  thing. 

Chall:   Now,  what  about  some  of  the  people  on  it?  We  might  talk  about 

them  now.   We  have  Collier.   Do  you  have  him  on  your  list  there? 

Wood:  John  Collier.  He's  not  the  Collier  from  the  north.  He's  from 
the  south — Los  Angeles. 

Chall:   And  Bruce  Allen? 

Wood:   Bruce  Allen  is  a  judge  down  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Chall:   Isn't  he  the  Allen  who  took  a  strong  stand  on  "pay  as  you  go" 
for  the  State  Water  Project? 

Wood:   Did  he?   I  think  he  did. 

Chall:   Rather  than  going  through  all  of  these  names,  could  you  pick  out 
those  whom  you  felt  were  sympathetic  or  interested  in  the  kind 
of  concerns  that  Lindsay  had  in  setting  up  the  committee? 

Wood:   Okay,  on  the  original  committee:   Allen,  [Jack]  Beaver,  [Thomas] 
Caldecott,  [Pauline]  Davis,  [Richard]  Dolwig,  believe  it  or  not, 
[Heridan]  Hegland,  [Vernon]  Kilpatrick,  [Lloyd]  Lowrey,  [William] 
Munnell,  [Jesse]  Unruh,  [Caspar]  Weinberger,  [Stanford]  Shaw. 

Chall:  You've  got  a  slightly  different  list  than  I  have.  I'm  looking 
at  the  1955  list.  Were  the  others  on  there  because  they  had  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  get  a  balance — 

Wood:    I'm  just  mentioning  the  leaders.   I  don't  think  there's  any 

divergence  in  the  committee.   We  had  some  caveats,  but  everybody 
signed  the  reports.   That  was  one  of  the  features  of  our  committee. 
They  had  to  sign,  or  say,  "Hell  no,  I  won't  sign!"   If  they  wouldn't 
sign  the  report,  then  we  didn't  turn  the  report  out.  We  tried  to 
get  them  adjusted  so  that  they'd  be  willing  to  endorse  the  report 
by  saying,  "Okay,  we  have  to  have  a  little  more  study  in  this 
area."  So  maybe  it  was  a  question  of  not  introducing  the  bill 
until  the  following  session. 

Chall:   That  was  to  insure  that  when  it  got  out,  you  had  considered  all 
the  points  of  view? 
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Wood:   That's  right.   We  did  that.   It's  hard  to  study  any  of  these 

reports  without  concluding  that  our  hearings  were  thorough.   We 
didn't  try  to  deceive  anybody.   We  wanted  to  get  the  issues  out. 
And  we  did. 

Chall:   In  determining  the  tasks  then,  in  all  of  these  particular  studies 
that  you  have  here — at  least  the  first  several  years  of  them — 
how  did  you  determine  what  you  would  undertake  to  study,  and  what 
you  would  undertake  to  contract  out,  as  you  did  with  some  of  them, 
like  public  health,  and  one  of  these  on  metropolitan  government. 
There  probably  were  no  hearings  as  such,  but  they  were  contracted 
out  to  another  organization,  like  the  Bureau  of  Public  Adminis 
tration. 

Wood:   The  hearings  or  the  field  trips  were  held,  and  the  Bureau  of 

Public  Administration  got  all  the  minutes  of  the  hearings,  and 
all  of  the  material  that  I  collected  and  I  would  have  used  in 
writing  it.   I  worked  closely  with  those  people.   So  I  tried  to 
get  the  essence  of  the  committee's  position  into  the  reports  that 
they  did.   We  got  them  to  do  this,  because  these  were  areas  of 
high  controversy.   We  thought  that  we'd  shift  a  little  of  the 
heat  off  of  the  committee,  and  off  the  leadership  in  the  assembly. 
So  that  was  a  tactic. 

Chall:   Then  how  did  the  committee  determine  what  areas,  what  particular 
tasks  you  were  going  to  study? 

Wood:   We  had  at  least  one  programming  meeting  before  each  session  with 

all  the  members  of  the  committee.   Then  we'd  talk  about  the  topics 
that  we  knew  existed  and  had  been  raised  by  the  communications 
system:   the  newspapers,  and  the  media  elsewhere.   The  decision 
was  made  to  emphasize  one  or  two  issues  during  the  coming  study 
period.   We  had  hearings  all  over  the  state.   You  couldn't  go 
off  in  all  directions;  although  at  one  time  we  had  nine  subcom 
mittees.   And  I  was  the  only  staff  man.   I  had  a  stenographer 
and  a  half. 

Chall:  Oh,  my!   [laughter]   That  must  have  been  rather  difficult. 

Wood:  Well,  I  was  busy.   I  wrote  all  these  reports. 

Chall:  Who  planned  the  hearings  and  where  they  would  be? 

Wood:  I . 

Chall:  You  scheduled  them?   Got  the  people  together? 
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Wood:   We  scheduled  them,  and  I  did  the  staff  work  before  the  hearings. 
The  hearings  were  never  really  structured  to  the  point  of  trying 
to  get  so-and-so  to  say  a  certain  thing.   They  were  structured 
to  the  point  of  covering  the  ground,  somehow.   If  we  didn't  cover 
it  that  way,  we'd  ask  for  some  written  testimony,  or  a  statement, 
if  I  found  some  people  we  wanted  to  hear  from,  and  who  had  been 
unable  to  reach  the  hearing. 

Chall:  Did  you  go  to  different  places  in  the  state,  or  did  the  people 
come  to  you? 

Wood:   We  were  a  migratory  labor  committee.   We  went  all  over  the  state. 
We  had  hearings  in  every  hamlet.   When  we  were  talking  about  dams, 
we  were  up  at  the  dam  site.   If  we  were  talking  about  the  need 
to  preserve  agricultural  land  and  to  prevent  leap-frogging  urban 
growth,  we  spent  our  time  in  the  metropolitan  areas:   Los  Angeles, 
primarily,  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Of  course,  in  any  case,  we  hauled  the  people  in.   They  paid 
their  own  way,  you  know.   We  didn't  have  any  money  to  pay  for 
this  testimony.   These  people  came  in  and  testified  because  they 
were  interested  in  the  subject  matter. 

Chall:   So  what  it  means  was  that  there  was  no  financial  support  from 

the  legislature.   Was  that  because  at  the  time  it  wasn't  considered 
necessary  to  staff? 

Wood:   We  had  financial  support.   Lindsay  and  I  prepared  a  committee 

budget,  which  was  reviewed  in  a  committee  programming  session — 
then  submitted  to  Lincoln  and  through  him  to  rules. 

Chall:   But  your  staff  was  so — 

Wood:    I  didn't  have  a  staff. 

Chall:   I  know.   That  isn't  true  anymore;  committees  have  large  staffs. 

Wood:   They  have  too  many.   You  have  to  walk  over  them  to  get  to  the 
legislator  these  days.   It  wasn't  that  way  in  those  days. 

Chall:   Still,  you  managed  to  get  it  done. 
Wood:   We  got  the  job  done. 

Chall:   Did  you  tell  me  a  little  while  ago  that  you  had  established  the 
procedure  and  the  structure  for  this  committee? 
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Wood:   The  first  thing — they  had  never  had  a  professional  staff  man  in 
the  assembly.   I  was  the  first  one  hired. 

Chall:   In  the  entire  assembly?  All  the  committees  of  the  assembly? 

Wood:   Right.   They  were  all  cronies  or  relatives,  or  something  like 

that.   Lindsay  went  out  and  recruited  me.   The  first  thing  I  had 
to  do  was  to  work  with  the  personnel  board,  setting  up  the  jobs 
and  the  gradations  of  salary  to  get  my  position  established.   That 
was  done,  and  that  was  the  model  thereafter,  first  in  the  assembly 
and  then  in  the  senate.   The  senate  didn't  have  any  professional 
guys.   They  had  a  bunch  of  old  clods. 

Chall:  Was  it  of  interest  to  other  assembly  committees? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   Hal  Bachtold  was  the  executive  for  the  speaker  at  that 
time.   He's  now  with  Dean  Witter  here  in  Sacramento.   We  caused 
him  a  lot  of  problems.   We  were  breaking  new  ground,  and  he  wasn't 
sure  it  was  in  the  right  direction.   [chuckles] 

Chall:   By  being  professional,  is  that  it? 

Wood:   Well,  setting  up  our  own  salaries,  and  our  standards  for  advance 
ment,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   Have  you  ever  written  a  job 
description? 

Chall:  Not  for  myself,  but  I  have  helped  with  others.   Yes.   It's  not 
easy. 

Wood:   Well,  you  know  what's  involved. 

Chall:   Right.   And  you  were  literally  writing  one  for  yourself. 

Wood:    I  was  writing  one  for  myself;  but  then  it  was  never  used.   But 
they  hadn't  had  one  before.   So  the  personnel  board  had  to  be 
involved  in  this.   And  that's  what  Lindsay  insisted  on.   He  said, 
"Okay,  we're  going  to  professionalize  this  thing,"  And  Abe  Lincoln 
said  that  too.   It  was  the  way  we  went. 

Chall:   So  you  were  breaking  ground.   And  were  you,  for  all  the  years 

from  '53  to  '58,  the  only  staff  person  on  that  committee,  or  did 
you  gradually  increase  the  staff?   I  mean,  except  for  your  secretary 
and  a  half . 

Wood:   We  added  some  people  to  do  special  work.   One  fellow  did  a  job 
on — I've  even  forgotten  his  name  now,  and  I  don't  have  a  copy 
of  his  report,  either — on  emergency  mobilization  for  catastrophes — 
earthquakes,  war,  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Chall:   I  think  I  saw  that. 

Wood:   Did  you  see  that?  Maybe  it  is  on  that  list.   Anyway,  I  worked 
with  him.   Much  to  his  dismay,  I  insisted  on  footnotes,  and  the 
whole  thing.   It  turned  out  all  right.   He  did  a  pretty  good  job. 
We  got  some  legislation  passed  which  is  all  in  the  books.   That 
had  to  do  with  planning,  you  see — planning  for  an  emergency 
situation. 

Chall:   So  everything  you  dealt  with  had  to  do  with  planning,  regardless 
of  what  its  substance  was? 

Wood:   One  way  or  the  other.   Air  pollution,  of  course,  is  strictly 

planning.  A  lot  of  it  is  land-use  planning.   The  pollution  people 
still  don't  recognize  that. 

Chall:   Since  I  haven't  gone  through  these  reports  yet,  were  they  all 
done  specifically  in  order  to  influence  legislation,  or  to  get 
legislation? 

Wood:  No,  there  were  some  background  studies  that  we  thought  we  had 
to  produce  before  we  could  get  a  bill  out,  or  before  we  could 
get  the  support  necessary  for  what  we  really  wanted. 

The  advantage  of  this  broad  committee  that  we  had  set  up 
was  that  everybody  on  the  committee  was  involved  in  the  hearings, 
and  everybody  on  the  committee  had  a  chance  to  object  or  to  offer 
amendments,  or  to  have  a  say  in  the  development  of  the  legislation 
itself.   So  as  far  as  the  committee  was  concerned,  it  was  largely 
in  agreement  when  we  came  around  to  the  bill-writing  end  of  it. 
If  there  were  problems,  then  the  committee  held  the  hearings, 
and  the  bill  was  amended  in  committee.   By  the  time  it  was  through 
that  committee,  with  all  this  support  of  these  people  who  led 
other  committees,  it  went  right  through  the  assembly.  We  weren't 
ever  stopped  in  the  voting  apparatus  at  all. 

Chall:  In  the  assembly. 

Wood:  In  the  assembly  itself  we  weren't  stopped. 

Chall:  What  about  the  senate? 

Wood:  Oh,  we  lost  some  over  there. 

Chall:   Do  you  recall  whether  at  any  time  a  bill  would  get  through  both 
houses  and  be  vetoed  by  the  governor? 

Wood:   No.   The  governor  was  always  with  us.   [Goodwin]  Knight  was  the 
governor  during  most  of  this  time.   Earl  Warren  had  already  gone 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Chall:   Was  Knight  sympathetic  to  these  concepts,  do  you  know?   Or  did 
he  just  recognize  that  it  was  popular  if  both  houses  managed  to 
pass  it? 

Wood:   He  recognized  that  the  people  on  this  committee  were  strong  leaders 
in  the  assembly.   He  knew.   He  oriented  himself  toward  the  power. 
He  was  there  going  along  with  us  all  the  time. 

Although,  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  trouble  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project.   He  thought  that  we'd  done  all 
the  good  we  could,  and  not  brag  about  it.   [laughter]   So  that's 
why  we  got  Hugh  Hansen  to  write  that  report  for  us.* 

Chall:   That  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  that  you  studied  in  this  committee, 
though — what  to  do  with  the  Central  Valley  Project? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  we  studied  that  all  the  time. 
Chall:   In  this  conservation  committee? 

Wood:   Yes.   Oh,  sure.   We  handled  hearings  all  over  the  state  on  that. 
//# 

Wood:   We  had  all  these  subcommittees:   we  had  air  pollution;  we  had 
water  development;  and  transportation;  and  beaches  and  parks. 

Chall:   Who  set  the  subcommittees  up?  Had  they  been  determined  by  Lindsay? 

Wood:    Some  of  them  had.   We  didn't  have  nine  when  we  started.   But  I 
think  when  we  ended  up,  we  had  nine.   Then  in  addition  we  had 
some  special  subcommittees,  ad  hoc,  to  investigate  something. 
As  we  proceeded  with  our  work,  we  had  to  spin  off  into  some  other 
areas.   We  had  a  Committee  on  Beaches  and  Parks,  for  example, 
in  the  origin  of  this  thing.   Then  we  found  that  that  wasn't 


*Hugh  G.  Hansen,  "Central  Valley  Project:  Federal  or  State?" 
Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Assembly  Interim  Committee  Report,  Volume 
13,  Number  6,  May  1955. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  reports  discussed  in  this  interview 
were  prepared  for  or  by  subcommittees  of  the  Assembly  Interim 
Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works. 
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Wood:    quite  enough.   So  then  we  had  a  committee  set  up  on  open  space, 
which  also  covered  agricultural  land  as  an  open  space.   That  was 
the  Greenbelt  report.* 

These  were  major  functions  of  the  total  committee.   The 
people  who  worked  on  them  had  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  work 
on  them . 


Samuel  Wood's  Experiences  and  His  Attitudes  About  Planning 


Chall:   You  said  earlier  today  that  your  own  positions  gradually  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  work  you  did  on  this  committee,  your  own 
concepts  about  planning.  Do  you  recall  what  you  were  thinking 
when  you  first  came  in,  and  how  you  thought  about  planning  when 
you  ended? 

Wood:   I  believed  in — I  sort  of  grew  up  in  the  area  of  natural  resource 
planning.   I  went  into  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1945,  right 
after  I  got  out  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  Conference  that 
we  set  up  here  to  fight  the  state  takeover  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project.   I  went  to  the  bureau  as  assistant  to  the  regional 
director  in  charge  of  local  governmental  relationships,  but  really 
to  develop  a  program  to  gain  more  local  participation  in  project 
planning,  construction,  and  administration.   I  had  established 
a  working  relationship  with  local  districts  and  associations  as 
director  of  the  Central  Valley  Planning  Conference  and  this  helped 
in  developing  a  sort  of  manual  to  guide  our  district  and  regional 
relationships.** 

This  was  welcomed  by  the  locals  but  loudly  repudiated  by 
the  engineers  in  the  bureau  and  the  state.   So  when  Sheridan 
Downey  took  after  the  bureau  in  They  Would  Rule  the  Valley,  I 


"State  Greenbelt  Legislation  and  the  Problem  of  Urban  Encroach 
ment  on  California  Agriculture.   Volume  13,  Number  14,  May  1957. 

**Samuel  E.  Wood,  The  Central  Valley  and  the  Citizen:  A  Pattern 
of  Citizen  Participation  in  the  CVP  (Sacramento,  California: 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Region  II,  1948)  . 
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Wood:   was  relegated  to  Santa  Barbara  to  work  on  the  Cachuma  project 

as  executive  assistant  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  project. 
When  I  got  a  reprieve  nine  months  later  and  returned  to  Sacramento 
I  was  told  that  the  [bureau's]  engineers  had  burned  all  the  copies. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  started  teaching  at  Sacramento  State 
[College] .   I  just  got  tired  of  this  migratory  sort  of  status, 
so  while  I  was  back  in  Sacramento  I  got  in  touch  with  people  I 
knew  at  the  college  and  went  in  as  an  associate  professor  in  late 
1949.   I  worked  there  until  1951,  I  think.   Then  I  got  a  little 
stale  teaching,  so  I  decided  I  ought  to  get  back  and  learn  some 
thing  in  the  field  of  administration.   I  went  back  to  work  for 
the  bureau.   They  had  been  trying  to  get  me  back  for  a  long  time. 

Dick  Boke  got  me  to  come  back  to  a  more  responsible  position, 
to  head  the  Section  of  Programs  and  Reports  for  the  bureau  in 
the  field  of  general  investigation.   This  meant  that  I  blocked 
out,  with  the  help  of  the  regional  planning  department,  the  content 
of  what  reports  ought  to  have.   I  had  to  budget  and  assign  the 
money  each  year  to  the  various  items  in  the  budget  and  get  the 
research  work  done.   I  worked  with  the  regions.   I  supervised 
the  collection  of  this  data. 

The  regional  engineers  were  supposed  to  write  the  reports, 
and  they  couldn't  write  worth  a  damn.   They'd  send  the  stuff  to 
my  office  and  I  had  two  or  three  pretty  good  engineers  working 
for  me  who  could  write.   I  didn't  hesitate  to  rewrite  the  stuff 
although  the  field  people  didn't  like  it.   In  fact,  some  bureau 
engineers  claimed  that  it  was  unprofessional  for  members  of  the 
engineering  profession  to  work  for  a  non-engineer.   I  always  told 
them  I  had  higher  degrees  than  they  did.   [laughs]   Anyway,  some 
are  very  stuffy  people. 

We  got  over  that  hump  right  away  because  I  could  write  and 
they  couldn't.   You  know,  as  a  bureaucrat  you  have  to  be  able 
to  write,  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  present  your  stuff  logically 
at  staff  meetings,  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  go  out  in  public 
and  explain  what  you're  trying  to  do.   So  that  worked  out  all 
right. 

During  this  process  I  also  met  the  leading  planners  around 
the  state,  including  Paul  Opperman,  who  was  the  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  planning  department,  and  all  the  staff  at  the 
university,  [Corwin]  Mocine,  and  T.J.  Kent,  and  Catherine  [Bauer  Wurster] 
of  course  I  had  known.   Anyway,  there  were  a  whole  group  of  guys 
over  there,  some  of  them  just  starting  out  in  the  planning  field. 
Previously,  I  got  the  director  of  the  bureau's  Department  of 
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Wood: 


Chall: 


Wood: 


Chall: 
Wood: 
Chall ; 
Wood: 

Chall: 


Regional  Planning,  Norman  Murray,  who  hired  me,  for  example,  to 
give  major  speeches  to  state  planning  conferences.   I  arranged 
to  get  him  invited.   He  was  damn  good.   So  we  had  a  pretty  good 
relationship  going  with  planners. 


What  kind  of  planning  did  this  entail? 
the  bureau? 


What  was  the  concern  of 


The  general  investigations,  which  involved  a  specific  project 
or  basic  water  planning.   It  had  to  do  first  with  the  problems 
involved:  What  are  they  and  how  can  they  be  solved,  if  at  all? 
What  sort  of  structures?   If  it's  going  to  be  a  basin-wide 
thing,  what  subsidiary  structures?  What  should  locals  do?  What 
should  the  state  do?  How  do  you  divide  the  job  up?  What  do  you 
get  out  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  always 
involved,  and  the  federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  who  always  had  last  say  on  flood  control 
requirements  and  the  reservations  for  flood  water  in  each  one 
of  these  reservoirs?  All  this  stuff  went  into  a  file.   There 
was  the  question  of  the  height  of  the  dam  and  the  amount  of  water 
that  you'd  store. 

We  used  to  operate — we  used  IBM  stuff  way  back  then  to  operate 
these  reservoirs  at  different  elevations,  to  see  which  was  the 
most  feasible.   How  can  you  get  your  most  water  for  the  cheapest 
amount  of  public  money?  That  was  the  task. 

I  didn't  put  in  the  technical  stuff.   All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  see  that  it  was  rational,  presentable,  understandable,  and 
be  sure  the  economics  were  reasonably  right: — which  is  a  hard 
job.   Sometimes  we'd  change. 

I  just  finished  an  article  in  which  I  told  an  in-house  joke — 
down  at  Cachuma  (I  didn't  name  the  dam) — about  the  way  we  had 
an  infeasible  project  until  we  changed  on  our  forty-year  payoff 
period  from  green  leafy  vegetables  to  beans.   [laughter] 

I've  often  wondered  about  those  reports. 

Those  economic  justifications  were  a  bunch  of  junk! 

I've  always  suspected  it. 

That  was  a  good  project,  you  know.   We  justified  a  good  project, 
even  though  we  did  use  beans. 

I  assumed  they  continued  to  use  green  leafy  vegetables  when 
planting  their  crop. 
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Wood:   They're  going  to  avocados  now,  and  that  will  pay  off  the  project. 

Anyway,  we  worked  these  reports  on  each  project.   Had 
innumerable  staff  meetings,  and  we  agreed  that  we  were  going  to 
go  for  the  content,  and  the  economic  justification,  and  the 
feasibility  studies.   And  that  was  the  report  that  came  out. 

Chall:   That  was  your  background  for  your  work  here? 

Wood:   Planning  in  the  water  field.   In  agriculture,  it  was  not  so  much 
planning.   I  was  in  the  food  stamp  program,  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Chall:   In  the  Department  of  Agriculture?   That  was  at  various  other  times? 

Wood:   No,  that  was  just  before  the  war.   I  came  back  from  the  war.   I 
left  a  good  job. 

Chall:   With  the  department  of — 

Wood:   Agriculture.   State  director  of  agricultural  marketing  for  the 
western  region. 

Chall:  So  when  you  came  to  the  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works,  you  had  been  interested  in  planning,  but  the  focus 
was  water  or  agriculture? 

Wood:    It  was  natural  resources.   You  can't  deal  in  the  field  of  agri 
culture  or  water  if  you  don't  deal  with  natural  resources. 

M 

Chall:   With  other  matters  like  pollution,  and  metropolitan  government, 
and  water — ? 

Wood:   You  have  to  remember,  I  had  a  doctor's  degree  in  economics  and 
public  administration,  which  is  political  science.   So  I  knew 
intergovernmental  relations.   I'd  been  dealing  with  them  both 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  bureau.   The  content  and  the  structure 
were  pretty  well  known  to  me. 

Chall:   While  the  content  and  the  structure  might  have  been  known — were 

you  either  as  concerned  or  able  to  see  the  total  interconnection, 
as  you  certainly  do  now  and  as  you  must  have  in  1959,  when  you 
started  work  on  setting  up  California  Tomorrow,  which  really 
brought  it  all  into  one  large  packet?  Did  you  gradually — ? 
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Wood:   No,  I  was  pretty  unsophisticated.   I  really  believed,  more  or 

less,  in  the  federal  system  and  in  the  constitutional  distribution 
of  powers  between  the  state  and  the  federal  government,  and  the 
way  the  state  worked  out  the  relationships  with  locals.   I  thought 
that  was  a  very  important  way  to  go,  and  I  still  do.   But  the 
further  you  get  into  the  lower  levels — and  I  mean  that — of  govern 
ment,  the  fancier  everything  gets.   Although  I  think  it's  definitely 
improved.   I  think  local  government  in  California  is  perhaps  at 
a  higher  scale  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  other  states. 

But  I  still  think  that  there's  a  lot  of  room  for —  I  used 
to  say  that  the  local  governments  had  been  given  the  delegated 
responsibility  for  the  land,  and  they  destroyed  it  in  California. 
I  still  think  that  that's  basically  true.   Uncle  Sam  is  the  one 
who  did  a  lot  of  changing.   The  701  program,  you  know,  told  the 
locals,  "Okay,  you  get  this  planning  help,  and  you're  supposed 
to  produce  plans."*  And  it  gave  the  same  sorts  of  financial 
carrots  to  the  state  to  overview  these  local  situations.   But 
the  state  of  California  didn't  do  a  very  good  job. 

Chall:   I  see.   Initially. 

Wood:    Initially.   This  701  came  in  around  the  sixties. 

Chall:   Yes,  that  was  after  all  this  groundwork  had  been  laid.   So  by 

working  in  this  particular  area,  on  the  staff  of  this  committee, 
you  gradually  recognized  the  interrelationships.   The  problems 
with  government . 

Wood:   Yes.   I  think  that  it's  the  problems  of  people  and  their  institu 
tions.   I  began  to  see  where —  More  important,  I  used  to  think 
if  you  had  a  good  cause — what  did  you  need  with  the  facts? — that 
everybody  could  recognize  it.   [laughter]   It  doesn't  take  long 
working  with  local  government  to  find  out  that  that  has  very  little 
to  do  with  local  government. 

Chall:   This  is  fhe  first  time  you'd  ever  really  worked  with  local  govern 
ment  or  local  government  people?  Because  you  hadn't  had  to  do 
that  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  basically,  working  with 
agency  heads. 


701  refers  to  section  701  of  the  federal  Housing  Act  of  1954 
which  provided  grants  for  local  planning  assistance  only  to 
states  which  had  established  state  planning  agencies  within 
the  administration. 
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Wood:   Well,  I  did,  in  a  sense.   I  had  to  work  with  the  state  and  county 

welfare  people  for  direct  food  warehousing,  and  direct  distribution 
of  food,  and  food  stamps.   But  this  was  on  a  contract  basis,  mainly. 
I'd  just  see  the  bosses.   I  wouldn't  have  to  go  around  and  deal 
with  these  warehousemen. 

Chall:  Or  with  the  county  board  of  supervisors? 

Wood:  No,  I  didn't  have  to  work  with  them,  my  goodness. 

Chall:  Or  the  elected  officials  or  the  developers? 

Wood:  No. 

Chall:   So  this  was  really  a  change  when  you  started  working  with  the 
committee. 

Wood:   You  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  when  you  talk  about  land  use, 
and  what  you  can  do  with  a  guy's  land. 

Chall:   And  particularly,  this  was  going  on  at  the  time  when  California 

was  undergoing  a  tremendous  strain  in  terms  of  growth  and  develop 
ment. 

Wood:   Yes.  And  the  committee,  you  know,  called  attention  to  that,  in 
that  study  on  greenbelt   legislation.   We  held  several  hearings 
in  Santa  Clara  County.   We  had  maps  and  everything  else  to  show 
how  stupid  the  growth  had  been.   It  was  a  criminal  thing  what 
they  did  to  that  county. 

Chall:   That  was  in  the  mid-fifties.   As  far  as  you  can  recall,  did  your 
report  make  any  change  in  development  plans? 

Wood:    I  think  it  perked  up  the  planning  people.   We  could  come  into 

an  area  that  had  a  bad  planning  situation  that  we  knew  was  bad, 
and  the  planners  knew  was  bad.   In  fact,  they  often  would  beg 
us  to  come  in  to  hold  a  hearing  there.   It  helped  a  certain  amount. 
We'd  get  the  people  in  who  didn't  believe  in  planning,  and  who 
did — the  developers  and  the  city  people — and  get  forces  in  to 
testify  before  the  committee.   Old  Jess  Unruh  used  to  put  them 
under  oath.   [laughs] 

Chall:   As  a  member  of  the  committee? 
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Wood: 

Wood: 
Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall; 
Wood: 


Chall; 
Wood  : 


Chall ; 


Word: 


As  the  chairman  of  parks,  he'd  put  these  park  guys  and  developers 
under  oath.*  I  don't  blame  him. 

ff 

In  terms  of  my  background  in  planning,  and  the  various  planners 
I  had  worked  with —  I  wrote  this.   Do  you  have  a  copy? 


Yes,  The  Central  Valley  and  the  Citizen. 
give  me  a  copy. 


I  think  that  you  did 


That  is  an  effort,  too.   I  had  to  tie  in  to  all  the  help  I  could 
get  on  this  one.   This  is  a  well-documented  little  thing.   For 
example,  I  worked  with  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster  on  this. 

On  The  Central  Valley  and  the  Citizen? 

I  started  working  with  her  at  this  time.   I'd  worked  with  her 
before,  because  I  used  to  try  to  get  the  planners  and  the  univer 
sity  people  to  attend  various  meetings  of  bureau  staff  people, 
so  they  could  tie  in,  so  they  would  understand  what  the  relation 
ship  of  resource  development  was  to  the  development  of  the  state 
and  to  policy.   I  put  on  two  or  three  work  sessions  where  we 
brought  in  bureau  people  and  university  people  in  sort  of  a  panel 
to  talk  about  the  mutual  problems  and  the  professional  approach 
to  these  problems  and  the  factual  bases  for  solution. 

That's  problems  that  were  attendant  on  the  Central  Valley  Project? 

Yes,  but  more  than  that,  it  was  on  the  invasion  of  good,  prime 
agricultural  land  by  urban  growth,  and  the  need  for  policy  regarding 
water  development:   Where  should  the  water  go?  How  much  of  it 
should  go?  Who's  going  to  make  these  decisions? 

I  didn't  know  the  bureau  ever  thought  those  things  through.   I 
thought  they  simply  did. 

We  had  a  different  bureau  in  those  days — the  years  when  I  was 
there  off  and  on  between  1945  and  1952. 


Jesse  Unruh  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Beaches  and 
Parks.   See  report,  Volume  13,  Number  22,  March  1959. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Origins  of  the  California 
Formula  for  City  and  County  Representation  on  Regional 
Boards  and  Commissions 

Chall:   You  had  to  meet  with  and  bring  into  these  discussions  people  who 
represented  the  League  of  California  Cities,  and  the  county 
supervisors,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  all  of  whom 
had  different  positions.   These  positions  seemed  clear  in  the 
committee's  1952  report.*  You  could  see  where  they  were  all 
going.   Were  you  able  to  deal  with  their  various  opinions?  Were 
they  able  to  work  together?   The  representatives  of  these  organi 
zations  in  particular  seemed  to  show  up  in  the  hearings  a  lot. 

Wood:   Yes,  they  showed  up  all  the  time  because  they  were  invited  to 

show  up.   I  knew  most  of  them,  or  had  entree  to  these  people  as 
I  told  you  because  of  my  bureau  work  and  my  teaching  experience. 
I  was  teaching  in  these  areas.   But,  mostly  they  showed  up  because 
they  and  their  organizations  wanted  to. 

Chall:   Can  you  give  me  a  little  background  about  that  advisory  committee 
that  Mr.  [Richard]  Carpenter  and  [William]  MacDougall  were  members 
of?   In  reading  your  committee  reports  I  wouldn't  know  there  had 
been  an  advisory  committee. 

Wood:   It  was  a  committee  that  worked  with  us  in  devising  reports,  and 
in  writing  the  legislation  in  these  various  areas  of  committee 
responsibility.   For  example,  it  was  largely  responsible  for  getting 
an  acceptable  governmental  device  for  air  pollution  control, 
first  in  the  Bay  Area.   That's  where  we  worked  out  the  California 
Formula.   I  think  I  mentioned  that  someplace.   We  were  able  to 
use  it  first  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  to  set  up  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  there.   Then  it  was  also  used  there 
for  all  those  Bay  Area  single-purpose  regional  agencies.   We  must 
have  at  least  a  dozen  there.** 


*"Bay  Area  Regional  Problems,"  Subcommittee  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Regional  Problems,  March  1952. 

**The  California  Formula  is  also  known  as  the  constituent-unit 
formula.   It  provides  for  representation  by  elected  members 
of  city  councils  and  boards  of  supervisors  rather  than  by  directly 
elected  representatives  or  by  appointed  interested  citizens. 
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Chall:   That's  known  as  the  COG?   [Councils  of  Government]   Or  is  that 
different? 


Wood:   No.   The  COGs  are  set  up  on  the  same  formula.   The  cities  and 

counties  select  a  mayor — or  select  their  representative — and  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  selects  a  representative.   So  there 
are  two  from  each  county.   You  have  nine  counties;  that's  eighteen 
people  on  your  board.   That  was  the  formula. 

Chall:   That's  the  California  Formula.  And  that's  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  is  set  up? 

Wood:   Yes.   Also  the  Los  Angeles  one  and  the  rest  of  them.   And  the 

COGs.   They  use  the  same  formula,  but  they  don't  mean  anything — 
the  COGs.   They  can't  do  anything. 

Chall:  And  these  others  can? 

Wood:   They're  government  units.   They're  a  regional  governmental  unit. 
They're  a  single-purpose  governmental  unit.   There  are  two  or 
three  transportation  commissions  and  boards  in  the  Bay  Area, 
instead  of  one. 

Chall:   There's  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission — that's  one. 
Was  that  set  up  the  same  way,  on  the  basis  of  the  formula? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   The  BCDC  [Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission]  isn't  set 
up  that  way,  is  it? 

Wood :   Yes . 

Chall:   And  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  was  set  up  that  way? 

Wood:   Yes.   I  think  the  regional —  Is  there  a  Regional  Park  Commission? 
You  have  regional  parks.   I  think  they  were  all  set  up  before 
we  started  our  planning  studies. 

Chall:   There  is  a  district  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties.  [The 

East  Bay  Regional  Park  District]   It  was  set  up  long  ago.  [1934] 
They  have  an  elected  board  of  their  own. 

The  California  Formula,  then,  came  out  of  one  of  your  studies? 
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Wood:   You'll  see  it  laid  out  in  that  air  pollution  study  that  I  have 
here.*  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that? 

Chall:   I  have  it  somewhere  here. 

Wood:    If  you  look  at  page  57  of  the  report  you'll  see  the  names  of  the 
committee  members  whom  the  committee  chairman  Stanford  Shaw 
selected  to  draft  the  air  pollution  legislation.   These  people 
were  members  of  the  working  group  that  met  regularly  to  discuss 
our  committee's  program. 

Chall:   I  see.   That  advisory  group — did  you  establish  that  in  order  to 
have  some  back-up  from  the  people  right  down  on  the  ground  floor 
with  respect  to  working  out  some  of  these  problems,  so  that  you 
could  get  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  committee  and  the 
grassroots? 

Wood:   Yes.   It's  a  participatory  sort  of  a  thing.   They  met.   They  had 
their  own  organization.   Somebody  chaired  the  meeting.   I  just 
attended  and  took  notes.   They  asked  me  what  the  committee  would 
think  about  this  proposal ;  I  could  give  them  some  ideas . 

Chall:   So  they  would  bring  proposals  in  of  their  own? 

Wood:   They'd  generate  them  at  these  meetings,  as  well  as  bring  them 
in. 

Chall:   What  would  you  then  try  to  do?   Consider  them  in  terms  of  framing 
your  own  reports  or  your  legislation? 

Wood:   Yes.   Well,  I  would  usually  try  to  get  them  to  submit  the  stuff 
more  formally,  at  a  hearing,  to  the  committee.   I  thought  the 
function  of  staff  only  went  so  far,  then  you  get  the  stuff 
presented  to  the  total  committee,  and  they  can  look  at  the 
testimony  and  the  testifier. 

Chall:   But  you  allowed  a  sort  of  informal  bouncing  off  of  ideas  earlier? 


*"Air  Pollution  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"  a  report  of  the 
Joint  Subcommittees  on  Air  Pollution  of  the  Assembly  Interim 
Committees  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  and  Public 
Health,  Volume  13,  Number  4,  February  1955. 
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Wood: 


Chall : 


Wood: 


Chall ; 


Wood: 


Chall; 
Wood: 
Chall ; 
Wood: 


Chall ; 


Wood: 


Of  course,  but  I  wasn't  in  charge.   This  is  their  meeting.   In 
fact,  they  recommended  it.   They  insisted  on  having  this  group 
working  with  our  committee.   They  suggested  that — they  wanted 
to  work  with  us  devising  this  legislation.   So  they  did,  and  we 
did.* 

It  would  seem  that  your  committee — the  whole  structure  was  rather 
unusual.   How  many  committees  at  that  time,  or  even  today,  have 
an  advisory  committee  of  people  in  the  field? 

Responsible  people,  not  many.   They  have  ad  hoc  committees — some 
of  them  do — to  pick  up  a  knotty  problem  and  come  out  with  a  report 
or  a  recommendation  or  something. 

I  would  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  considerable  controversy, 
not  only  among  the  advisory  group  itself,  but  between  them  and 
you  on  some  of  these  concepts  having  to  do  with  planning. 

They,  of  course,  were  strictly  advisory.   But  we  did  pay  an  awful 
lot  of  attention  to  them.   But  they  had  to  have  a  case,  not  just 
prejudice,  but  a  case. 


Bud 


him? 


[Richard]  Carpenter  is  a  very  logical  guy.   Do  you  know 


I  haven ' t  met  him  yet . 

He's  been  around  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  [Richard]  Graves  preceded  him — was  he  on  this  committee? 

He  had  staff  people  working  with  him.   He  sat  in  now  and  then. 
Bud  didn't  sit  in  all  the  time.   Bud  sat  in  when  Graves  was 
executive  director  of  the  league.   Then  he  was  sort  of  interested, 
because  he'd  fathered  the  whole  idea,  and  was  interested  in  these 
various  formulas  that  we  were  trying  out. 

We'll  probably  get  into  this  in  more  detail,  but  they  helped  you 
establish  the  so-called  California  Formula? 

They  did  it  on  their  own.   We  were  going  to  devise  a  system  and 
I  had  four  or  five  alternatives.   And  they  didn't  like  any  of 
them.   One  of  them  was  tlie  idea  of  some  sort  of  representation 


*"A  State  Office  of  Planning  for  California,"  Volume  13,  Number  1, 
April  1955. 

**See  interview  with  Richard  Carpenter  in  this  volume. 
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Wood:   on  a  county  basis,  which  is  the  only  way  you  can  go,  really. 

But  this  thing  was  worked  out  by  the  working  committee  appointed 
by  Stanford  C.  Shaw,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  air  pollu 
tion.  They  fought  like  hell  over  it.   The  supervisors  and  Bud 
Carpenter — Bud  was  almost  crucified  over  it. 

Chall:  Why? 

Wood:   Because  they  saw  this  as  the  element  of  regional  organization. 
And  that's  communistic,  as  you  know  very  well. 

Chall:   No,  I  didn't  know  it  was  communistic,  but  I  know  that  it  lays — 
according  to  them — an  extra  layer  of  government  over  them,  which 
would  practically  do  away  with  all  of  their  authority  and  power. 
I  didn't  know  that  they  would  call  it  [regional  government] 
communistic. 

Wood:   That's  what  they  thought.   But,  of  course,  they  don't  have  any 

power  in  these  inter-governmental  areas  anyway.   This  is  a  method 
of  assuming  responsibility.   So  you  had  to  work  out  a  formula 
so  they  would  really  be  in  charge — local  government  would  be  in 
charge — officially  in  charge.   And  that's  the  California  Formula. 
The  working  committee  spent  a  good  share  of  the  night  on  it,  and 
then  we  got  it  the  next  day. 

Chall:  Was  that  while  it  was  being  considered  as  legislation?  Was  this 
an  amendment  to  the  legislation? 

Wood:    It's  part  of  that  legislation. 

Chall:   The  California  Formula  is? 

Wood:   Yes.   This  is  one  of  the  ways  you  can  get  regional  organization. 

Chall:  When  you  said  they  worked  the  night  on  it  and  came  in  with  it, 
was  that  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  was  being  considered? 

Wood:   No,  we  didn't  have  a  bill  yet.   We  were  trying  to  devise  the  method 
of  organization.* 

Chall:  My  assumption  would  be  that  this  was  not  what  you  would  have 
wanted. 


*More  on  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  legislation 
on  pages  167-170. 
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Wood:   Oh,  no.   I  didn't  want  it  at  all. 

Chall:   But  it  passed  through  the  committee  as  a  workable  arrangement? 

Wood:   Oh,  sure.   And  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  only  a  temporary 
sort  of  a  thing.  As  soon  as  we  got  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  regional  organization,  I  was  sure  we'd  get  an  effective  regional 
government.   I  wanted  a  general  purpose  regional  government  set 
up  at  the  region,  with  state  delegated  powers  to  govern  at  the 
regional  level,  and  do  the  planning,  and  collect  the  taxes,  and 
hire  the  personnel. 

Chall:   You  didn't  get  very  far  with  that,  did  you? 

Wood:   And  you  knew  I  wouldn't.   [laughter] 

Chall:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  how  this  had  evolved. 

Wood:    I  kept  urging  that  we  get  as  far  as  we  could.   But  even  the 

committee  wouldn't  have  gone  for  that.   And  I  knew  that.   So, 
I  was  willing  to  get  whatever  we  could  get  out  of  this  group. 

These  people  agreed  to  this  formula;  and  they  came  in  and 
supported  it  in  committee  hearings,  and  we  got  the  legislation. 

Chall:   What  was  the  problem  with  Carpenter?  Where  was  he  on  this,  and 
why  was  it  a  problem? 

Wood:   Bud  helped  devise  the  formula.   The  formula  was  recognized  by 

the  locals,  the  little  towns  and  the  people  who  hold  the  offices 
in  these  little  towns,  as  being  a  step  toward  regional  organiza 
tion.  Which  it  is!  It's  a  type  of  regional  organization. 

Chall:   Even  that  formula? 

Wood:   Right.   I  thought  that  they  would  buy  this.   I  thought  he  was 
going  to  lose  his  job. 

Chall:   I  wouldn't  have  expected  it  to  go  that  way. 

Wood:    I  wouldn't  either.   I  got  a  new  respect  for  local  government! 
[laughs] 

Chall:   You  mean  because  they  recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  wall? 
Wood:   No,  because  they  were  able  to  pull  that  thing  off. 
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Chall:   I  see.   Well,  they  were  organized  to  do  it.   [pause]   We'll  get 

into  the  concept  of  regional  government  as  such  later.   John  Knox 
was  not  in  the  legislature  at  the  time  you  were  first  going  through 
this  early  planning,  was  he? 

Wood:   No,  he  wasn't. 

Chall:   What  inspired  him  to  take  up  regional  government? 

Wood:   He  was  a  local  government  man,  came  up  that  way,  and  he's  always 

been  interested  in  it.   He's  a  very  intelligent  guy.   I  can  remember 
when  he  was  a  young  man.   He  was  much  younger  than  I  was. 

Chall:   He  took  it  up  after  you  had  already  left  the  legislature.   Was 

there  any  ongoing  connection  between  you  or  any  of  the  other  people 
who'd  been  inspired  by  this  concept? 

Wood:   Knox  was  a  good  reader,  and  he  read  our  reports.   He  knew  what 
we  were  after.   He  had  inherited  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Tom 
Willoughby,  who  is  still  over  there  working  in  local  government — 
no,  not  local  government — the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  assembly,* 

Chall:   I'd  like  a  little  background  on  Jesse  Unruh  and  his  interest  in 
this  field.   He  served  only  one  term  on  this  conservation  and 
planning  committee.   I  believe  I  checked  that  out  and  found  that 
he  really  hadn't  been  on  that  committee  very  long. 

Wood:   He  was  newly  elected  in  '54.   He  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
three  years — I  think  he  was  probably  three — he  was  on  until  he 
became  speaker.   So  he  knew  at  least  what  that  committee  was 
doing.   They  broke  the  committee  up — I  don't  think  he  was  speaker, 
but  he  was  a  leader  in  the  assembly  when  it  happened . 


The  Assembly  Committee  Disbands,  1959 


Chall:   I  think  in  1959  it  changed.   There  was  no  longer  that  particular 
committee.   Its  name  was  changed  to  Natural  Resources,  Planning 
and  Public  Works. 


*Thomas  Willoughby  is  chief  consultant,  Assembly  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee. 
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Wood:    I  asked  him  why  they  broke  the  committee  up,  because  it  was  a 
very  powerful  committee  and  it  really  was  able  to  handle  the 
planning  situation.   He  said  he  didn't  want  to  make  Pauline  chair 
man. 

Chall:   She  would  have  been  coming  up  next? 

Wood:   On  the  basis  of  seniority,  she  would  have  been  chairman. 

Chall:   That's  because  Lindsay  had  lost  an  election  [1958]. 

Wood:   Lost  an  election,  and  nobody  else  wanted  to  be  chairman.   The 

guys  sort  of  spread  it  out.   Vernon  Kilpatrick  went,  and  Caldecott 
was  no  longer  around,  and  Dolwig  was  in  the  senate;  Bill  Hansen 
was  dead;  [Stanford]  Shaw  was  no  longer  around;  Shell  was — what 
happened  to  Shell?   Shell  decided  it  was  too  much  work.   [chuckles] 
He  was  a  smart  one.   Did  you  know  Shell?   Joe  Shell? 

Chall:   I  know  about  him. 

Wood:   He  was  a  conservative,  and  intelligent.   The  committee  was — but, 
you  know,  they  could  have  kept  it  going  just  by  replacing  these 
three  people. 

Chall:  What  was  the  trouble  with  Pauline  Davis?  Why  didn't  they  want 
her  to  chair  the  committee?  Were  they  anti-female? 

Wood:   No,  not  at  all. 

Chall:   I  always  like  to  find  out. 

Wood:    She  was  a  hard  person  to  work  with.   She  was  picayunish  and  not 
objective — what  most  people  think  about  women  administrators, 
she  was  the  quintessence  of  it.   It  wasn't  because  she  was  a 
woman;  it  was  just  because  she  was  Pauline.   Pauline  is  a  tough 
backwoods  gal. 

Chall:  Was  she  unreasonable  in  her  approach?  Did  she  do  her  homework? 

Wood:    She  did  her  homework,  but  she  didn't  understand  it  always.   I 
don't  know  whether  you've  been  around  her. 

Chall:   I  can't  make  those  judgments.   But  I  just  wondered,  in  term  of 
her  activity,  what  the  problems  might  have  been. 
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Wood:    She  worked  at  her  job;  she  got  better  all  the  time.   I  had  occasion 
to  do  some  work  with  her,  after  a  lapse  of  maybe  five  years.   I 
came  back,  and  she  wanted  me  to  do  a  piece.   It  amazed  me  that 
she  wanted  me  to  help  her  on  something.   She  actually  kissed  me. 
[laughter] 

Chall:   She  was  relatively  new  in  1954,  wasn't  she? 
Wood:    She'd  been  in  at  least  one  two-year  term. 

Her  husband  was  well-liked.  He  was  a  smart,  affable  legis 
lative  type.  Pauline  was  always  a  little  closer  to  herself,  and 
not  an  extrovert  at  all. 

Chall:  When  one  considers  that  she  was  suddenly  widowed  with  several 
children  to  raise — it's  a  rather  major  responsibility. 

Wood:    I  think  she  did  very  well  with  her  family. 

Chall:   I  think  it's  important  from  a  standpoint  of  governmental  relation 
ships  that  we  understand  all  these  things  that  go  on.   I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  understood. 

So  that  took  care  of  the  committee,  and  then  you  were  out. 
You  also  left  in  1959.  The  committee  dissolved,  and  that  ended 
your  job,  I  take  it. 

Wood:   With  the  committee.   At  that  time,  I  was  on  a  contract  with  the 
committee.   I  had  my  own  planning  outfit  in  California. 

Chall:   When  had  you  set  that  up? 

Wood:   Oh,  about  '54  or  '55.   No,  it  must  have  been  '56. 

Chall:   So,  in  the  earlier  years  you  were  actually  a  paid  member  of  the 
staff. 

Wood:    I  was  a  staff  guy,  and  I  still  acted  as  staff  to  the  committee — 

on  contract,  though.   I  was  able  then  to  bring  in  my  various  staff 
people  from  Pacific  Planning  and  Research  to  do  the  various  jobs. 
They  had  a  contract  with  me  of  a  $1,000  a  month,  which  is  the 
cheapest  money  they  ever  spent  in  their  lives,  because  I  lost 
money  on  every  report  I  did  for  them.   But  they  got  damn  good 
reports. 

Chall:  Was  Pacific  Planning  and  Research  your  planning  agency?  Did  you 
set  it  up? 
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Wood:    I  was  a  partner  in  it,  and  then  I  was  president  of  it  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Chall:  But  it  was  a  partnership,  instead  of  a  private  consulting  business. 

Wood:  It  was  an  association  of  planners. 

Chall:  Who  were  in  it? 

Wood:  Harold  F.  Wise  was  my  original  partner. 

Chall:  W-i-s-e? 

Wood:  Yes.   Don't  you  know  Harold  Wise? 

Chall :  No . 

Wood:  You  don't  know  nobody!   [laughter] 

Chall:  That's  true;  you'll  find  out.  Now,  who  else? 

Wood:  Okay,  who  else. 

Chall:   This  can  probably  all  be  found,  but  it's  easier  to  put  it  on  the 
record.   Was  Pacific  Planning  and  Research  already  set  up  when 
you  came  into  it? 

Wood:   No,  it  was  Hal  Wise  and  Associates.   I  was  a  partner  in  the 

associates.   I  think  there  were  two  partners.   Hal  and  two  partners. 
Then  we  reorganized  the  thing  into  Pacific  Planning  and  Research, 
Hal  left  and  we  took  off  on  our  own.* 

Hal  had  pulled  together  some  of  the  best  professionals  in 
the  business.   All  told  we  had  fifteen  or  twenty  planners  affiliated 
with  us. 

II 


*Additional  details  on  Pacific  Planning  and  Research  are  on 
pages  164-166, 
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Legislation  for  Comprehensive  State  Planning »  1955-1959 

Chall:  What  I  wanted  to  do  this  morning — or  as  long  as  it  takes  us — 

is  to  talk  about  the  legislation  to  establish  the  state  planning 
office.   Although  I  know  the  regional  and  metropolitan  proposals 
came  along  somewhat  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  we'd  just  concen 
trate  first  on  the  state  office,  if  that's  all  right  with  you. 

Wood:    Sure. 

Chall:  We  can  start  with  1953,  when  you  came  on  board.   We  might  set 
the  background  there.   What  were  some  of  the  theories  and  the 
fears  and  the  pressures  that  you  found  when  you  got  onto  this 
committee  as  staff  that  you  had  to  work  with  and  against?  You 
may  not  want  to  take  that  up  until  we  got  through  each  particular 
problem  or  bill — but  if  you  can? 

Did  you  know  the  background — all  these  planning  bills  that 
they  had  been  trying  to  put  through  in  '50,  '51,  and  '52?* 

Wood:    I  knew  the  bills  were  no  damn  good.   I  mean,  they  were  just 

flimsy  things  that  were  really  in  response  to  the  league  people 
[League  of  California  Cities]  and  the  professional  planners 
insisting  that  they  do  something  about  planning.   This  was  local 
planning.   Very  little  was  being  said  about  state  planning.   But 
the  need  at  that  time — the  highest  was  in  the  absence  of  any  state 
planning  direction.   This  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings,  as 
you've  seen.   Everybody  addressed  that  issue.   Of  course,  that 
was  partly  because  the  meetings  were  structured.   I'd  send  out 
a  memorandum  telling  what  the  meeting  was  about,  and  asked  these 
people  to  address  certain  issues,  mainly  policy,  and  mainly  at 
the  state  level. 

Chall:   Was  that  a  directive  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  this  was  what  he 
wanted? 

Wood:   His  interpsts  were  more  the  general  planning  field.   I  drafted 
the  memos  and  letters  of  invitation.   He  reviewed  them  and  we 
talked  it  over. 


* 

See  Annotated  Chronology  of  California  State  Planning  Developments 
in  the  Appendix. 


Chall ; 


Wood: 


Chall : 
Wood: 


Chall 
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One  of  your  first  activities,  as  I  understand  it,  was  preparing 
legislation  for  the  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning.*  You 


also  did  a  study  called  "Planning  for  Growth."** 
that. 


I  didn't  see 


Oh,  you  didn't?  Then  you  have  to  really  look  at  it. 
an  extra  copy . 


This  is 


That's  a  good  study.   That  is  a  study  that  just  swept  the 
state,  really.   It  was  mainly  directed  to  help  local  planning. 

Why  was  it  published  privately? 

Because  we  were  told  we  couldn't  get  it  published,  that  there 
were  members  on  the  floor  who  would  not  give  unanimous  consent 
for  the  publication  of  this  thing.   We  didn't  have  a  budget  that 
would  pay  for  this.   This  is  pretty  smooth  stuff.   All  the  work 
was  volunteered. 

Is  the  committee  listed  in  the  last  pages  of  "Planning  for 
Growth"  the  same  committee  whom  you  talked  about  that  worked 
with  you  on  the  subsequent  legislation? 


Wood:   That's  the  editorial  committee,  I  think.   But  they're  the  same 
people — or  nearly  the  same  people — who  worked  on  this  advisory 
committee  that  we  had  set  up  that  met  regularly  in  the  league 
offices  at  the  Claremont  Hotel. 

Chall:  Would  the  legislators  not  give  you  money  because  there  were  people 
who  didn't  agree  with  the  report? 

Wood:   No,  they  didn't  want  any  planning. 
Chall:   So  they  didn't  agree  with  the  ideas? 

Wood:   Yes,  the  whole  concept  was  alien  to  them,  and  they  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.   [Harold  K.]  Levering,  for  example — do 
you  remember  that  beautiful  man? 


*"A  State  Office  for  Planning  for  California,"  Volume  13,  Number  1, 
April  1955. 

**  Planning  for  Growth:  A  Report  on  the  Status  of  City  and  County 
Planning  in  California  (Sacramento:  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  1955). 
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Chall:  Yes.  I  do.   I  remember  the  Levering  Oath. 

Wood:   He  was  one  of  the  formidable  ones.  He  had  a  lot  of  support. 

He  was  the  [H.L.]  Richardson  of  those  days.   Ben  Hulse  was  another 
one  who  was  very  conservative. 

Chall:   I  see.   So  they  wouldn't  publish  it  because — 

Wood:    It  was  planning,  I  think.   It  wasn't  because  they  studied  the 

report  and  found  anything  basically  wrong  with  it.  That  report 
is  the  mildest  sort  of  thing,  and  the  gentlest  sort  of  approach 
to  state  and  local  planning  that  you  can  find  anyplace. 


1955:  The  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning,  AB58 

Chall:  Were  some  of  your  earliest  bills — the  ones  we're  going  to  talk 
about  now — an  outgrowth  of  the  concepts  that  were  in  here?  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  bill  that  came  out  in  1955  for  the  creation 
of  the  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning  was  rather  mild  and 
benign.  [AB58] 

Wood:   Yes! 

Chall:  Was  this  an  outgrowth  of  the  thinking  that  came  out  of  your  "Planning 
for  Growth?" 

Wood:   Yes,  partly.   That  was  part  of  the  basic  groundwork.   But  then 
in  addition  we'd  had  hearings  all  over  the  state  of  California. 
These  same  people  would  appear,  or  their  representatives  would 
appear,  at  these  local  hearings.   Some  of  them  actually  went 
on  the  trips  with  us.   So  they  knew  what  we  were  doing. 

Chall:  Was  this  done  to  set  the  groundwork,  then,  for  the  concept  of 
state  planning  or  planning  in  general? 

Wood:   Just  to  stir  up  the  whole  field  of  planning  in  the  state.   It 

was  dead.   We  had  very  little  active  local  planning  at  that  time, 
too,  because  planning  was  a  dirty  word. 

Chall:   It  was  a  dirty  word  because  it  implied  sort  of  socialistic  goals? 
Is  that  why? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   Anyone  who  was  a  planner  was  ipso  facto  a  communist. 
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Chall:   I  noticed  that  in  a  published  talk  that  John  Knox  gave  for  one 
of  the  university  seminars  in  1977.*  He  said  then,  that  even 
at  that  time  that  the  right-wing  Republicans  viewed  planning 
as  socialist.  I  was  surprised  to  think  that  that  concept  was 
still  hanging  on. 

Wood:   Oh,  yes,  it  is  even  now.   Sure.  That's  why  we  don't  have  a  state 
plan.  The  other  reasons  are,  of  course,  the  governors  haven't 
wanted  state  planning. 

Chall:  Why  don't  we  talk  about  how  you  developed  the  bill  for  the  State 

Office  of  Physical  Planning.   I  take  it  that  that's  in  this  Volume 
13,  No.  1. 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:  It  didn't  have  a  number.  Sometimes  your  bills  have  numbers  in 
your  reports. 

Wood:   I  think  it  came  out  as  58.  Was  it  58? 

Chall:  That's  my  feeling,  that  it  was  AB58.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
about  that.**  As  we  said,  it's  a  rather  mild  approach,  but  it 
didn't  fly. 

Wood:   No,  it  didn't  fly. 

Chall:  Did  it  fly  through  the  assembly? 

Wood:   Yes,  without  any  problem.   There  was  a  certain  amount  of  objection 
in  the  assembly,  but  then  it  went  over  to  the  senate,  and  was 
emasculated.   They  just  tore  it  all  to  pieces. 

Chall:  Why  was  that? 

Wood:   It  was  the  development  establishment  people,  the  real  estate. 
The  same  bunch  that  all  these  years  has  objected  to  any  sort 
of  state  guidance,  or  even  state  policy  on  development. 


*John  T.  Knox,  "Regionalism  in  the  Bay  Area,"  in  Four  Persistent 
Issues  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University 
of  California,  1978)  pp.  55-63. 

**Ralph  Kleps,  in  his  analysis  of  the  bill,  on  March  4,  1955,  refers 
to  it  as  No.  7517  [a  request  number] .   Assembly  Interim  Committee 
Report,  Volume  13,  Number  1,  April  1955,  p.  90. 
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Chall:  Was  it  because  the  senate  at  that  time  was  primarily  rural? 

Wood:   The  senate  was  primarily  rural,  but  the  legislature  was  rural.   The 
senate,  though,  was  absolutely  rural.   [laughs] 

Chall:   Does  that  mean  the  board  of  supervisors  had  more  influence? 

Wood:   Yes,  they  had  more  influence  with  the  senate  than  the  League 
of  California  Cities. 

Even  Silliman  and  Governor  Knight  and  Abe  Lincoln  were  very, 
very  careful  about  these  things.   They  assured  me  and  then  assured 
Francis  that  if  we  wanted  to  get  that  "Planning  for  Growth"  thing 
published,  it  had  to  be  done  privately.   So  we  worked  out  this 
method . 

Chall:   So  when  you  brought  a  bill  into  the  state  legislature  which  was 
based  somewhat  on  the  concepts  in  "Planning  for  Growth,"  you 
could  anticipate  problems,  I  suppose,  getting  it  through  the 
legislature. 

Wood:   We  got  it  through  the  assembly  side  all  right,  but  then  we  ran 
into  difficulty  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

Chall:   As  written  the  bill  provides  primarily  for  coordination — not  for 

any  authority.   In  fact,  it's  stated  here  that  you  have  no  intention 
of  giving  the  state  office  any  authority.   Was  this  something  with 
which  you  had  to  content  yourself,  or  did  you  generally  agree? 

Wood:   That's  all  I  could  get.   I  wanted  to  lead  them  to  the  block  and 
chop  their  god  damn  heads  off.   That's  the  way  I_  felt  about  it 
at  the  time. 

Chall:  Whose  heads? 

Wood:   All  those  senators  who  objected  to  our  bills!   [laughter] 

Chall:   But  in  writing  the  bill  itself,  it  doesn't  provide  much  authority. 
Was  that  considered  by  you  the  only  way  you  could  get  the  state 
office  set  up? 

Wood:   That's  the  way  we  got  a  consensus. 

H 

Wood:   You  couldn't  have  gotten  any  place  unless  you  had  the  support 

of  the  supervisors  for  what  you  were  trying  to  do  in  local  govern 
ment.   The  state  planning  office  was  set  up — so  the  bill  said — 
to  help  local  government,  local  planning.   Not  to  direct  them,  but 
to  advise  them,  and  to  furnish  them  information. 
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Chall:  Which  they  claimed  they  needed  in  the  hearings. 

Wood:   Yes,  they  did.   You  couldn't  go  one  place  in  the  state  of  California 
and  find  out  what  the  state  population  figures  were,  or  what  did  we 
anticipate  will  be  the  expansion  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
state  to  take  care  of  increasing  demand  over  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.   Or  just  how  much  agricultural  land  we  have  in 
California.   These  figures  were  not  available. 

Chall:   So  the  least  you  needed  was  a  place  where  you  could  gather  the 
data. 

Wood:   Right.   And  this  agency  could  have  done  that.   It  never  did,  but 
it  could  have.   Even  with  the  mealy  words  we  had  in  this  thing, 
we  couldn't  get  it. 

Chall:  You  couldn't  get  it  across.   Now,  what  was  the  problem  with  the 
supervisors'  association,  made  up  of  members  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors?   I  recollect  that  the  counties  used  to  be  called  the 
"Dark  Continent  of  American  Politics"  or  "American  Government." 

Wood:   Well,  it's  gotten  a  little  lighter.   [laughter] 
Chall:   But  at  that  time  there  was  tremendous  growth — 

Wood:   The  counties  were  getting  the  impact  of  growth,  so  they  were  a 

little  worried.   Some  of  the  supervisors  were  agricultural  people, 
or  they  represented — they  were  part  of  the  agricultural  establish 
ment,  really.   In  fact,  you  couldn't  get  any  place  in  county 
government,  particularly  in  the  rural  counties,  unless  you  carried 
the  agricultural  people  along  with  you.   They  had  the  votes  and 
they  had  the  influence  and  they  had  the  dough. 

Chall:   I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  some  of  your  hearings,  these 
people  from  the  rural  areas  were  terribly  concerned  about  the 
movement  of  housing,  urbanization,  onto  the  agricultural  land. 
Yet,  when  it  came  down  to  doing  something  in  terms  of  the  legisla 
tion,  they  didn't  accept  it,  they  didn't  work  for  it.   Even  Mr. 
[Vernon]  Kilpatrick  at  one  time — in  one  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Planning,  in  1958  said  that  unless  these  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Association  would  get  together,  they 
weren't  going  to  get  any  legislation  through.   I  assumed  he  meant 
the  senate.   But  I  don't  quite  understand  why  they  couldn't  work 
it  out. 

Wood:   You  mean  among  themselves? 
Chall:   Yes. 
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Wood:   Well,  they  had  the  apparatus.   These  people  met  for  a  period 

of  almost  two  years  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  twice 

a  week,  to  work  out  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  these  reports. 

That  was  a  committee  report. 

Chall:  What  about  the  supervisors?  Was  it  because  they  were  also 
developers? 

Wood:   They  were  anticipating  development.   They  knew  what  happened 
when  urbanization  moved  in  on  agricultural  land.   They  didn't 
want  themselves  not  to  make  the  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
thought  their  land  would  be  worth.   Of  course  their  ideas  were 
way  out  of  focus . 

Chall:   Then  would  they  occasionally  be  taking  a  stand  against  the  farmers 
or  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  guess,  from  time  to  time?  Were 
they  in  opposition? 

Wood:   The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  in  opposition  to  planning,  the 
same  as  it  is  now.   It  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 

Chall:   It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  no  hope  for  greenbelt  legislation — 

Wood:   Why  do  you  think  that  we  don't  have  zoning  in  California?  We 
don't,  because  the  farmers  don't  want  zoning.   The  developers 
want  to  keep  that  land  open.   They  don't  want  any  local  zoning 
at  all.   These  sphere  of  influence  studies  that  the  Local  Agency 
Formation  Commissions  throughout  the  state  are  required  to  handle, 
lay  out  the  areas  of  growth.   Under  the  law,  they  exist.   They're 
supposed  to  protect  agricultural  land.  We  ran  into  that  when 
I  was  working  over  in  Yolo  County.   The  farmers  didn't  like  it 
at  all.   And  they're  the  ones,  you  know,  that  are  always  crying 
around  about  the  land — "the  land  is  being  consumed  by  urban 
growth."  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  they  want  it. 

Chall:   I  noticed  in  these  reports  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  cry  about 

losing  our  land — that  was  in  1955 — and  I  see  that  the  agricultural 
land  is  still  being  lost  at  a  certain  rate  per  year.  Now,  was  there 
a  reason  for  putting  this  office  into  the  Department  of  Finance? 
The  rationale  seemed  to  be  quite  logical  at  that  time. 

Wood:    I  even  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.   In  fact,  I  think  I  developed 
that  concept.   It  was  either  there,  or  giving  it  to  the  governor, 
and  the  legislature  didn't  want  to  give  anything  to  the  governor. 
It  was  Knight — Knight  was  governor  then.   Well,  they'd  had  the 
experience  with  Warren,  who  was  a  pretty  aggressive  guy  as 
governor. 
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Chall:   So  they  didn't  want  to  give  him  any  more  power,  is  that  it? 

Wood:   They  didn't  want  the  Office  of  Governor  to  get —  The  rationale 
is  in  the  studies;  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  because 
they  were  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Finance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  so  that  the  budget  items  would  reflect  the  policy 
of  the  state  of  California. 

Chall:  Well,  it  reads  well. 

Wood:    [laughs]   The  reasons  are  good.   But  [Jeff]  Mugford,  who  was 

director  of  finance,  didn't  really  believe  in  planning.   Pierce 
Fazel  did;  but  he  was  the  chief  analyst,  I  think.   He  was  a 
pretty  good  man,  really. 

Chall:   Unless  you  have — at  any  time,  no  matter  where  you  put  it — unless 
you  have  a  governor,  or  Department  of  Finance  director,  whomever, 
who  cares  about  planning,  it  isn't  going  to  work  anyhow,  is  it? 

Wood:   That's  right.   You  have  to  have  the  people. 

Chall:  My  understanding  of  some  of  the  early  legislation  was  that  most 
of  the  members  of  any  commission  [dealing  with  planning]  were 
generally  supposed  to  be  members  either  of  boards  of  supervisors, 
or  members  of  planning  commissions  with  an  emphasis  on  county 
planning.   In  your  bill,  that  first  one  [AB58],  you  suggested 
advisory  committees  appointed  by  the  governor,  one-fourth  of 
whom  would  not  be  persons  engaged  in  planning  work,  as  opposed 
to  committees  that  were  totally  made  up  of  planners  or  city  and 
county  personnel.   Did  you  have  difficulty  getting  that  into 
your  bill? 

Wood:    I  don't  think  so.   I  think  that  the  city  and  county  people  liked 
that  idea.   They  didn't  want  the  professional  planners.   And 
over  time,  they  get  awfully  tired  of  the  planning  commissioners. 
Often  people  are  planning  commissioners  because  they  believe  in 
planning.   [laughter] 

Not  most  of  the  ones  I've  seen  over  the  years. 

[laughs]   Well,  I  say  "often."  Maybe  not  very  often.   But  you 
hope  that  they  believe  in  it.   You  face  someone  in  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  when  you're  trying  to  get  a  plan 
adopted.   You  get  a  real  bad  feeling  about  local  government. 

Chall:   I  was  just  curious  about  that,  because  the  bill  that  ultimately 
passed  with  the  so-called  California  Formula  doesn't  have  any 
of  these  citizens  in  it.   Citizens  don't  seem  to  be  okay  on 
committees  like  this  unless  they've  already  been  elected  to  public 
office. 


Chall: 
Wood : 
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Wood:   That's  what  they  really  wanted,  both  the  league  and  the  supervisors. 
I  think  the  history  is  pretty  clear  that  we  devised  the  formula 
because  we  couldn't  get  an  agreement  on  any  other.   We  spent 
meeting  after  meeting  on  that  thing.   And  we  were  under  the  gun, 
because  some  were  trying  to  get  the  air  pollution  control  district 
in  San  Francisco  set  up.   Finally  they  decided,  well,  by  golly, 
let's  have  these  people  representative  of  local  government.   That 
will  prevent  the  creation  of  another  layer  of  government.   Of 
course,  that's  just  hogwash.   If  it  had  worked,  you'd  still  have 
this  other  additional  agency  outside  of  the  cities  and  the 
counties,  because  you'd  have  a  new  agency.   Each  one  of  these 
people  was  a  functioning,  elected,  governmental  official.   They 
have  their  pride,  and  they  have  their  ideas,  too. 

Chall:   During  that  same  year  that  we're  talking  about  when  you  were 

trying  to  get  your  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning  through — 
AB58 — another  bill  showed  up  in  the  senate,  SB735.   Neither  one 
of  them  passed,  but — 

Wood:   That  was  the  Hulse  bill? 

Chall:   That's  the  Hulse  bill.   Senator  [Donald]  Grunsky  and  Senator 
Hulse.   That  bill  was  one  that  would  set  a  bureau  of  planning 
into  the  Division  of  Local  Allocation  in  the  Department  of  Finance. 
I  noticed  that  this  had  been  a  proposal  that  was —  If  you  look 
on  page  twenty-five  of  your  Volume  13,  Number  1,  that  plan  was 
discussed  by  the  County  Supervisors  Association  during  your 
hearings — almost  the  same  plan.   That  indicates  that  the  County 
Supervisors  Association  wasn't  really  behind  AB58.   Is  that  so? 

Wood:    I  don't  think  that  they  were  fighting  for  it  very  hard. 

Chall:  Would  some  of  them  have  gone  over  to  Senators  Grunsky  and  Hulse 
and  worked  out  a  bill? 

Wood:   Those  two  fellows  were  people  from  the  rural  communities.   Both 
of  them  were  farmers.   There  was  no  problem.   They  were  their 
representatives  in  the  government. 

Chall:   So  they  wrote  another  bill,  this  other  one? 
Wood:   Yes.   But  that  didn't  get  through  either,  did  it? 
Chall:   No,  it  didn't  get  through. 

Wood:    I  don't  know  what  happened.   It  wasn't  vetoed  by  Knight,  was 
it? 

Chall:   I  didn't  follow  this  all  the  way  through. 
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Wood:    It  just  was  killed. 

Chall:   It  was  killed  I  think  because  in  1956,  the  people  at  hearings 
were  talking  about  both  of  those  bills  when  they  were  trying 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  flooding  that  winter.   We  can 
get  into  that  in  a  moment. 

Wood:   Anyway,  the  idea  was  presented,  and  it  wasn't  all  that  attractive. 

Chall:  What  is  the  Division  of  Local  Allocation?  Why  would  the  supervisors 
have  wanted  a  planning  agency  in  that  particular  place  in  the 
department? 

Wood:   That's  under  this  [Herbert]  Jaqueth  guy.   He's  still  alive.   It 
was  a  creature  of  local  government  set  up  to  disburse  federal 
funds.   That's  what  it  did. 

Chall:   That's  what  its  purpose  was  at  that  time? 

Wood:   Mainly.   We  didn't  have  any  state  money,  really,  at  that  time 
that  we  handed  out.   Now  we're  giving — at  least  we  were,  until 
Prop  13 — state  money  directly  to  county  government  and  local 
government . 

This  money  was  coming  from  Uncle  Sam  as  was  mainly  planning 
money,  the  701  program  was. 

Chall:   And  the  Division  of  Local  Allocation  was  distributing  that  701 
money? 

Wood:   Yes. 


1956:  The  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  SB28 


Chall:   I  thought  that  there  was  nobody  at  that  time  distributing  that 

money,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  got  the  bill  through 
in  1956  for  the  LPAC — Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee — to 
distribute  these  funds. 

Wood:   Well,  they  set  up  this  thing,  and  I  think  that  they  were  getting 
that  money.   They  really  weren't  entitled  to  it,  because  we 
were  supposed  to  have  a  functioning  state  planning  office.   These 
guys  were  acting  like  they  were.   They  had  some  staff,  and  they 
had  a  planning  director.   Elton  Andrews  was  the  planning  director 
of  the  state. 
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Chall:  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  state? 

Wood:  No,  I  think  it  was  a  little  later. 

Chall:  He  came  in  later  with  the  LPAC. 

Wood:  Yes. 

Chall:   That  was  interesting,  I  thought,  about  that  particular  bill, 
SB735,  was  that  it  came  up  with  an  advisory  committee  made  up 
of  seven  members  many  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  their 
organization's  president.   This  is  exactly  what  developed  in 
the  1956  legislation.   It  looks  as  if  the  senate  had  more  influence 
in  the  writing  of  the  legislation  on  planning  in  1956  than  your 
committee  did,  or  the  assembly  did.   I  just  wanted  you  to  account 
for  that.   Maybe  you  already  have. 

Wood:    I  think  that  the  assembly — what  was  the  election  that  Lindsay 
was  defeated  in? 

Chall:   He  was  defeated  in  1958. 

In  late  1955  your  committee  was  holding  hearings,  and  the 
general  concern  was,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  getting  money 
to  rehabilitate  the  areas  that  were  flooded?"  They  needed  that 
federal  701  money;  but  they  couldn't  get  it  unless  they  had  a 
state  planning  office. 

Wood:   Well,  it  was  not  just  the  planning  money.   It  was  money  available 
to  rehabilitate  those  communities.   That  was  housing  money  and 
all  kinds  of  dough  that  they  could  have  reached. 

Chall:   So  they  had  to  have  this  office.   The  people  who  came  before 

the  committee  talked  about  trying  to  pass  either  AB58  or  SB735 . 
Then  in  the  special  legislative  session  in  1956  a  bill  was  passed 
which  set  up  the  Local  Planning — 

Wood:   Planning  Advisory  Committee. 

Chall:   But  it  was  very  much  like  SB735  of  the  preceding  year,  rather 
than  AB58. 

Wood:   What  was  the  number?  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  that  bill? 
Was  that  a  senate  bill  or  a — ? 

Chall:   I  don't  have  it  here.   Some  aspects,  I  recall, 

were  quite  a  bit  like  735.   That  is  that  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  were  to  come  from  the  counties  and  the  cities;  but 
they  were  to  be  selected  first  by  the  presidents  of  their  associa 
tions. 
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Wood: 
Chall : 

Wood: 

Chall ; 
Wood: 


Chall: 

Wood: 
Chall : 

Wood: 


Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall ; 
Wood: 


Nominated  by  them. 

Nominated  by  them.   Now,  that  was  changed  in  the  following  year. 
You  don't  recall  whether  you  had  put  AB58  or  something  like  it 
back  into  the  hopper  in  that  year? 

Yes,  we  put  it  in  the  hopper.   In  fact,  it  passed  in  '59.  We 
didn't  get  anything — that's  when  we  first  started  to  go  on  this 
flood  stuff  was  in  '56.  Floods  were  '55,  weren't  they? 

Fifty-five  and  '56.  That  winter. 

We  tried  to  make  some  hay  out  of  that  one.   That's  what  we  were 
doing.  We  had  a  legitimate  reason.   The  only  chance  you  had 
to  break  that  vicious  circle — flood,  rebuild,  flood,  rebuild — 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  were  happy  about  all  that  sort 
of  thing — people  were  killed,  and  their  cattle  were  killed,  and 
it  was  a  mess — was  to  just  break  it. 

The  first  time  I  tried  to  do  this  was  in  '55  with  meetings, 
meetings  with  those  local  people,  and  meetings  with  the  state 
agencies  involved.   I  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  them  at  all. 
Then  we  did  some  maneuvering  around,  and  held  some  hearings. 
We  were  up  at  the  flood,  all  over  the  place.   And  it  worked. 

Yes.   That's  when  the  state  got  its  Local  Planning  Advisory 
Committee. 

Yes.   They  had  some  staff.   Was  that  when  Elton  Andrews  was  there? 

Yes.   That's  the  first  time  I've  seen  his  name  on  the  report. 
Can  you  tell  me  something  about  him  as  a  planner? 

He  was  a  first-rate  local  planner,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California.   Out  of  the  school  there,  had  a  master's  degree 
in  planning.   At  the  time  I  think  he  was  planning  director  for 
the  city  of  Palo  Alto.   So  he  was  a  pretty  p,ood  man.   Of  course, 
he  had  an  impossible  job. 

He  didn't  have  much  authority  at  all. 

He  didn't  have  any!   All  he  did  was  stand  around  and  pat  fannies 
and  hold  hands. 

And  distribute  this  701  money. 

Yes.   That,  of  course,  was  the  bait.   He  had  a  lot.   We  distributed 
an  awful  lot  of  701  money  in  California,  including  enough  to 
support  that  planning  function  at  the  state  level. 
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Chall:   In  that  office  at  the  Department  of  Finance? 

Wood:   Yes,  local  allocation — [Herbert]  Jaqueth's  office  [Division  of 
Local  Allocation] . 

Chall:  He  was  required  to  write  a  report  every  year,  and  know  what  was 
going  on  in  the  counties.  There  was  a  gathering  of  information 
which  hadn't  been  done  before. 

Wood:    I  don't  have  those  reports. 

Chall:   I  found  a  number  of  them  in  the  IGS  [Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies]  library. 

Wood:   Were  they  in  there? 

Chall:   Yes.   They  helped  string  together  information  that  I  didn't  know. 

Wood:   That's  good.   That  is  a  good  reference  point  for  research. 


Planners  and  Planning  Concepts 

Chall:  Yes.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  appointed.   You  do  have  this — if  you'll  look — * 

Wood:   What  page? 

Chall:   Page  8. 

Wood:   Nineteen  fifty-six:  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee. 

Chall:  Yes.   That's  the  very  first  committee  that  had  been  appointed. 

I  just  wanted  your  opinion  of  some  of  the  people  who  were  appointed. 

Wood:   Okay.  You  want  to  know  about  these  people? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Wood:   Theodore  Mpriam  was  mayor  of  Chico. 


*Background  chronology  on  state  planning  prepared  for  the  inter 
view.   See  Appendix. 
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Chall:   Yes,  that's  all  there.   How  did  this  group  turn  out  as  a  planning 
group?  How  would  you  evaluate  it? 

Wood:   You  can  see  Opperman  is  on  there.   But  these  two,  Opperman  and 
Meriam,  were  solids  who  approved  local  planning  and  a  state 
planning  office.   [Frank  S.]  Skillman  on  the  bottom  was,  too. 
[J.B.]  Paolini — I  forget.   Placer  County.   He  favored  an  improved 
planning  operation.   [T.R.]  Smedberg — I've  forgotten  what  he — 

Chall:   He  was  superintendent  of  schools. 

Wood:  I  don't  remember  whether  he  had  any  ideas  on  planning  or  not. 
But  I  think  he  was  pretty  good.  He  was  a  pretty  smart  super 
intendent  of  schools. 

Chall:   So  that  wasn't  a  bad  committee,  then,  on  the  whole. 
Wood:   No,  it  was  a  pretty  good  committee,  really. 

Chall:   Later  there  were  new  persons.   [R.L.]  Rathfon,  who  was  the  director 
of  planning  for  the  city  of  Sacramento.   Was  he  a  planner? 

Wood:   He  believed  in  local  planning,  and  believed  that  the  planner 

and  the  planning  commission  should  accommodate  to  the  major  local 
financial  or  economic  interests.   He  was  not  a  crusading  planner. 
Evidence:  he  became  the  city  manager  of  Sacramento,  and  he  was 
for  years.   But  he  got  his  foundation  being  planning  director, 
so  that  tells  you,  I  think,  somewhat. 

Chall:   And  Frank  Gibson  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors  in  San  Diego. 
Wood:    I  think  he  was  pretty  good,  as  I  remember. 

Chall:   Paul  Opperman  seemed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  most  of  the  hearings 
and  in  gathering  together  people  to  assist  with  the  bills.   Quite 
concerned,  I  thought,  from  what  I  could  see,  with  planning.   It 
looked  as  if  he  was  more  forward  in  his  ideas  than  other  people. 
Was  that  so? 

Wood:   He  was  forceful.   You  didn't  know  Paul? 
Chall:   No. 

Wood:   He  was  a  forceful  guy.   You  have  to  have  a  little  punch  to  be 

planning  director  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.   He  had  it.   From 
there  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Planning  area.   He 
was  very  good. 
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Chall:   Did  you  rely  on  him  quite  a  bit  for  help? 
Wood:   Yes,  I  did. 

Chall:   Did  he  have  a  following  among  planners,  or  was  he  standing  out 
all  by  himself? 

Wood:   No,  he  was  the  president  of  California  AIP  [American  Institute 

of  Planners],  and  he  had  a  following.   He  was  a  good  theoretical 
guy,  and  he  was  a  practical  planner.   He  met  the  requirements 
of  being  a  planner. 

Chall:  There  weren't  many  theoretical  planners  in  the  fifties,  were 

there?  Wasn't  it  sort  of  a  new  field  in  terms  of  college  curriculum 
theory,  or  was  it  not?  Maybe  we  just  hadn't  gotten  hold  of  it 
yet  at  this  level. 

Wood:   We  had  a  lot  of  theory  on  the  general  plan  coming  along  then. 

The  planners  played  along  with  that.   The  schools  did  everything 
but  teach  these  planners  how  local  government  operates,  and  that's 
where  they  had  to  work.   They  came  out  of  the  universities  with 
wonderful  theories  but  no  practical  knowledge  hardly,  about  what 
are  the  relationships  of  local  government?  What  is  the  back 
ground  usually  of  members  of  boards  of  supervisors,  and  city 
councilmen?   They  didn't  realize  then  that  the  city  councilmen 
were  usually  the  biggest  real  estate  operators  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  on  there  for  that  reason.   [laughs] 

Chall:   It  must  have  been  very  discouraging  to  have  been  a  planner  in 
some  of  these  cities,  especially  the  small  growing  ones. 

Wood:   You  had  to  really  love  the  planning  profession  to  stay. 

Chall:  We've  got  the  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee  set  up  now  in 
1956.   The  following  year,  the  governor  apparently  complained 
about  the  way  he  had  to  make  these  appointments.   He  wanted  to 
make  the  appointments  without  first  going  througn  the  presidents 
of  the  local  government  associations.   That  was  SB1613,  Senator 
[Fred]  Farr's  bill. 


Chall:   It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  Senator  Farr  coming  into  the 
picture. 

Wood:   He  was  trying  to  get  his  spurs,  and  he  was  a  new  guy,  and  really 
interested  in  planning.   He  ran  pretty  much  on  the  planning 
interest.   He,  coming  from  Monterey  County,  where  they  were  under 
pressure  all  the  time  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  the  area. 
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Chall:   Do  you  think  that  by  around  this  time  that  the  Local  Planning 

Advisory  Committee  people  were  satisfied?   Could  you  tell?   This 
bill  under  which  they  were  operating  was  really  a  board  of  super 
visors  type  of  bill.   That's  the  sort  of  planning  they  wanted. 
There's  very  little  to  do  except  collect  data,  write  a  report, 
and  distribute  the  federal  money.   They  were  getting  on  into 
1959  now,  and  I  was  wondering  what  the  general  feeling  was — 
whether  they  were  satisfied,  or  whether  they  were  now  looking 
forward  to  something  a  little  bit  stronger. 

Wood:    I  think  that  they  thought  that  that  was  about  the  extent — what 
they  had  was  about  the  limit  of  what  the  state  ought  to  do  on 
planning.   I'm  positive  about  that.   They  were  quite  conservative 
people.   I've  forgotten  who  was  involved.   I  knew  some  of  them, 
of  course. 

Chall:   What  we're  finding  all  in  all  is  that  the  state  Planning  Advisory 
Committee  members  are  in  general  pretty  good  members,  but  not 
crusaders? 

Wood:   Yes,  they're  substantial  government  people.   That  means  they 
probably  buy  and  sell  real  estate. 

Chall:  They  were  representative? 

Wood:   They  speak  for  the  establishment. 

Chall:   Between  '57  and  '59  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  deal 

of  ferment  about  state  and  regional  planning.   One  bit  of  material 
I  found  was   that  the  University  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  University  of  California  Extension  were  putting 
on  conferences  on  city  and  regional  planning  annually.   For  at 
least  a  couple  of  years,  they  published  conference  papers.*  Do 
you  recall  this?  Mel  Scott  was  the  lecturer  in  city  planning. 
Ernest  Englebert  edited  the  papers — 

Can  you  tell  me  about  your  interest  in  and  your  knowledge 
of  these  particular  conferences?  Were  you  ever  a  participant? 


*"Statewide  Planning" — A  Selection  of  Papers  from  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Annual  University  of  California  Conferences  on  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  1958  and  1959. 
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Wood:   We  had  one  down  at  Modesto,  which  was  called,  "The  Future  is 
Now."   [chuckles]   I  gave  the  lead-off  speech.   So  I  enjoyed 
it.   [laughter]   It  was  very  good.   Of  course,  all  of  the  profes 
sional  planners  would  attend  these  conferences — I'm  talking  about 
the  bureaucratic  gang  and  the  consultants  who  did  a  lot  of  the 
work.   They  were  beginning  to  move  in  on  the  planning  business, 
consultants  were.   So  you  didn't  have  to  have  that  huge  staff. 
When  you  had  a  special  job,  you  could  put  out  a  request  for 
proposals,  and  the  guys  in  the  field  and  then  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  would  put  in  these  proposals.   So  I  knew  most  of 
these  people,  yes. 

Chall:   Was  this  a  good  educational  method? 

Wood:   Yes.   What  it  did  more  than  anything  else  was  to  clarify  the 
issues.  We  had  a  legislative  session  coming  up — I  think  this 
was  tied  to  a  coming  legislative  session.   So  the  planning  people 
would  try  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  consensus,  at  least  talking 
about  the  same  subject  matter  at  these  conferences,  and  they 
did.   They'd  come  out  of  that,  and  they'd  be  ready  to  testify, 
and  we  called  on  them.   We  used  all  this  gang:   Opperman,  Hal 
Wise,  who  was  active  in  this  thing  at  that  time.   You  don't  know 
Hal  Wise. 

Chall :   No . 

Wood:  You  ought  to.  [laughs]  You  don't  know  anybody  until  you  know 
Hal  Wise.  He  was  an  action  guy  who  did  pioneering  work  on  the 
"general  plan"  concept. 

Chall:   I  gather  you  didn't  like  him  too  well. 
Wood:   Oh,  not  at  all,  I  was  very  fond  of  him. 

Chall:  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had  forced  him  out  of  Pacific  Planning 
and  Research? 

Wood:   Out  of  the  firm  that  he  established.   It  wasn't  I,  we  all  agreed 
it  was  necessary.   That's  true.   We  also  turned  it  into  a  non 
profit  research  outfit  at  the  time,  but  it  had  been  non-profit 
all  the  time.  We  thought  we  could  get  some  federal  dough  that 
way,  but  we  didn't. 
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1959:   The  State  Office  of  Planning,  SB597 


Chall:   Fred  Farr  spoke  at  this  1959  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  University 
Extension,  and  his  concept  seemed  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  think 
would  have  appealed  to  you.   Then  the  following  year,  he  had 
a  bill  in.   In  fact,  SB597  was  his  bill  on  statewide  planning. 
That  was  the  one  that  passed. 

Wood:   That  was  the  Farr-Rees  bill.   Yes,  that  was  basically  our  bill. 
Chall:   I  see.   How  did  you  work  it  out  with  him? 

Wood:   This  was  deliberate.   See,  Rees  was  an  assemblyman.   Rees  had 

picked  up  the  local  planning  subcommittee  in  the  meantime.*  We 
thought  that  Farr,  being  a  senator,  where  our  bills  had  been 
killed  before,  if  we  could  get  a  bill  that  he  would  support  and 
that  the  League  of  Cities  and  the  county  supes  would  support, 
we  could  get  it  through  and  that's  what  happened. 

Chall:  How  did  you  get  the  county  supervisors  to  go  along  with  this? 
While  it  still  doesn't  have  any  authority,  regulation  is  still 
very  much  broader  in  concept  than  in  any  of  the  other  bills  that 
you'd  been  trying  to  get  through.   What  happened? 

Wood:    I  think  we  had  Bill  MacDougall  then  as  executive  director  of 
the  County  Supervisors  Association.   And  we  had  Bud  Carpenter 
on  the  league.   And  these  two  guys  were  pretty  effective. 

Chall:   They  did  in  fact  believe  in — 

Wood:  Yes,  they  did.  Of  course,  they  got  by  with  the  state  planning 
bill  all  right;  but  when  they  went  into  the  metropolitan  stuff 
they  got  singed. 

Chall:   The  office  was  left  in  the  Department  of  Finance — 
Wood:   At  this  time. 

Chall:   At  this  time.   There  was  no  concern,  no  way  of  changing  it? 
No  one  wanted  it  to  be  in  the  governor's  office,  is  that  it? 


*Thomas  Rees  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works  and  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Planning,  in  1958. 
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Wood:  I  don't  think  the  governor  wanted  it. 

Chall:  This  was  Governor  Brown  now. 

Wood:  Yes.   He  didn't  believe  in  planning. 

Chall:  And  it's  still  an  advisory  group? 

Wood:   Yes.   Well,  it  had  some  chances  to  influence.   If  the  Department 

of  Finance  had  been  interested  in  planning  there  were  the  technical 
people  available  in  the  Office  of  Planning  who  could  have  reviewed 
the  budget  and  discussed  what  this  budget  item  meant  from  the 
standpoint  of  development  of  problem  areas  of  the  state.   But 
they  didn't  want  that.   The  department  didn't  really.   I  think 
it  was  under  Mugford  then? 

Chall:   [John]  Carr  was  for  a  while,  for  the  first  Governor  Brown — 
Wood:   Carr.   It  couldn't  be  Carr  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Chall:   No,  wait  a  minute.   I  think  it  was  a  brother.   I  don't  think 
he  stayed  in  very  long.   I'll  check  that,  anyway.   John  Carr. 
He  wasn ' t  a  bureau  man . 

Wood:   No.   I  don't  think  he  was  a  relative  either  of  Jimmy  Carr.   Although 
there  are  several  Carr  brothers;  it's  very  hard  to  keep  track 
of  them. 

Chall:   The  other  Carr,  James,  went  to  the  Kennedy  administration,  his 
undersecretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Wood:   Yes,  Jim  went  to  the  Kennedy  administration.   The  other  went 
to  PG&E. 

Chall:   Do  you  want  to  give  me  a  little  background  on  this  bill?   Tell 
me  how  you — 

Wood:   When  do  you  want  to  each  lunch?   I  want  to  take  you  to  Frank's 
[Frank  Fat]  house  today. 

Chall:   Oh,  I'd  like  that.   Can  we  just  finish  this — 

Wood:   Yes.   Let  me  put  in  a  phone  call  to  Frank's.   [brief  telephone 
interruption] 

Chall:   I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  itself 3  and  Elton  Andrews  report  about 
it.   I've  already  found  out  from  you  how  it  was  that  Senator 
Farr  was  the  one  who  put  the  bill  in. 
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Wood:   He  had  a  staff  guy — let's  see,  who  was  it? 
Chall:   You  worked  with  him? 

Wood:   Yes.  Bill  Kier,  who  is  over  here  now  in  the  senate  research 

section  across  the  street,  who  was  not — he  believed  in  planning, 
but  he  wasn't  a  martyr  for  it.   He  worked  with  Farr,  and  I  was 
able  to  work  with  him.   I'd  send  these  other  planning  people 
in  to  talk  to  him.   So  this  is  a  pretty  good  bill.   It's  broader, 
much  broader. 

Chall:   It's  much  broader  than  AB58,  your  first  bill.   After  all  six 
years  had  gone  by.   I  was  interested  in  how  it  developed  that 
it  could  be  conceptually  broader,  but  in  terms  of  authority, 
there's  no  more  authority  there  than  there  was  in  your  first 
bill. 

Wood:   The  subject  matter  of  what  is  covered  is  broader  but  it  doesn't 
say  you  must.   Or  it  doesn't  say  that  you  don't  get  any  federal 
money  if  you  don't.   That's  what  I  wanted  to  say  all  the  time. 
I  wanted  to  use  the  federal  thing  as  a  bludgeon:   "Okay,  if  you 
want  federal  money,  there  are  certain  things  that  you  have  to 
assume  responsibility  for  in  your  communities." 

Chall:   I  noticed  in  one  of  your  speeches  that  you  did  say  that  there 
was  really  very  little  quality  control  over  planning.   If  you 
had  a  plan,  or  if  you  hired  consultants  to  make  a  plan,  there 
was  no  control  over  whether  it  was  a  good  one,  or  whether  you'd 
hired  qualified  consultants.   You  could  apply  for  your  money 
and  probably  get  it. 

Wood:    Sure,  as  long  as  you  had  a  stack  of  papers.   They'd  pull  together 
all  kinds  of  junk  and  say  it  was  plan.   I  used  to  argue  with 
Elton  Andrews  about  it.   But  he  said,  "I  can't  do  anything  about 
it."  He  said,  "The  federal  people  ought  to  check  the  quality." 
I  told  him  I  didn't  agree  with  him.   He's  disbursing  the  money, 
and  that  ought  to  be  a  state  responsibility  to  have  i  quality 
control.   He  didn't  want  it. 

Chall:   Didn't  want  that  responsibility? 

Wood:   No,  he  didn't.   Could  T  put  in  this  phone  call  now?   [brief 
telephone  interruption] 

Chall:   So  there  were  loopholes,  problems  in  the  office  that  you  wanted 
to  close  in  the  bill,  but  couldn't. 
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Wood:   That  was  partly  administrative.   These  guys  would  read  these 

reports.   I  would  hear  about  some  of  them,  and  they  would  complain 
to  me  about  the  fact  that  they  weren't  planning  at  all.   "This 
is  not  a  plan,"  they'd  say.   I'd  say,  "Why  don't  you  just  refuse 
to  pay?"  And  they  did,  finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  701  program, 
begin  to  say  that  as  loud  as  they  could.   Usually,  what  Elton 
would  do — maybe  this  is  the  way  it  should  have  been  done — he'd 
go  around  to  the  communities  and  review  the  progress,  and  talk 
to  the  consultant,  if  they  had  a  consultant,  on  quality:  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  report,  and  why  it  ought  to  be  there.   But 
he  didn't  say,  "If  it  isn't  there,  we  won't  pay  you." 

Chall:   That  would  have  been  issuing  a  regulation? 

Wood:    It  would  have  to  come  out,  probably,  of  the  office  of  the  director 
of  finance. 

Chall:   Probably  felt  it  couldn't  be  done? 

Wood:   He  didn't  think  that  the  director  of  finance  was  about  to  do 

it.   And  I  know  that  Brown  would  have  gone  up  in  smoke  over  some 
thing  like  that. 

Chall:   Ultimately  Hale  Champion,  I  believe,  was  Governor  Brown's  director 
of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Wood:   That's  right.   He  didn't  believe  in  planning,  either. 

Chall:   Were  there  any  other  items  in  the  bill  that  you  felt  would  have 
made  it  better? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   This  bill  says  they  have  to  make  a  state  plan,  you 
know.   That  was  a  good  bill.   This  is  the  one  we  have  now.   I 
think  that  the  bill  should  have  said  that  the  state  planning 
office  is  responsible  for  the  review  of  local  planning  effort, 
whether  this  money  is  money  that's  furnished  by  the  state,  or 
by  Uncle  Sam,  or  anybody  else.   In  other  words,  there  ought  to 
be  standards.   We  have  all  kinds  of  requirements,  you  know,  in 
the  state  planning  law  now.   There  are  all  sorts  of  elements. 
You  have  to  have  a  recreation  element,  you  have  to  have  a  capital 
improvement  element — all  these  things,  six  or  eight  of  them  that 
were  sneaked  in  one  at  a  time,  which  are  mandates  on  the  local 
people.   But  nobody  enforces  it.   I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
That  is  the  main  thing.   In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
office  of  planning  ought  to  get  out  a  state  plan.   It  ought  to 
first  prepare  a  policy  statement,  and  get  the  legislature  to 
accept  it,  or  at  least  the  governor  to  accept  it.   The  closest 
we've  had  to  that  is  the  thing  what  Bill  Press  got  out  on  urban 
policy.   [The  Urban  Strategy  Report,  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research] 
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Chall:   That's  not  too  many  years  ago. 

Wood:   Two  years  ago.   This  is  a  pretty  good  statement.   But  it's  limited 
mainly  to  an  urban  growth  policy.   I  think  that  the  problems 
of  the  governor  [Jerry  Brown]  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 

What  Press  did  was  to  sneak  in  by  the  asterisk  everything 
that  he  could  find  in  the  field  of  state  planning  that  he  wanted 
to  cover.   He  goes  through  open  space,  agricultural  land,  environ 
mental  factors — all  these  things  are  in  there.   [chuckles]   Of 
course,  it's  still  local  government. 

Chall:   The  Farr  bill  is  on  state  planning.   It's  basically  a  program 
to  [reading  from  the  bill]  collect  information  and  prepare  a 
State  Development  Plan  for  the  entire  state,  "based  on  studies 
of  physical,  social,  economic,  and  governmental  factors,  condi 
tions,  and  trends,  in  cooperation  with  and  utilizing  the  physical 
development  plans  prepared  by  state,  local,  regional,  and  federal 
agencies,  and  shall  aim  at  the  coordinated  physical  development 
of  the  State  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  its  people."* 

Wood:    It  designates  planning  regions,  and  it's  supposed  to  encourage 
regional  planning. 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  true.   That  was  language  taken  from  the  old  bill; 

it  was  supposed  to  do  that  under  the  local  planning  commissioner. 
[Local  Planning  Agency  Commission] 

Wood:   And  nothing  happened  there  either. 

Chall:   According  to  the  annual  reports  [LPAC]  they  were  setting  up  the 
regions — they  were  devising  them — they  were  making  studies.   I 
don't  think  they  ever  actually  did,  as  far  as  I  know.   I  don't 
know  whether  they  ever  had  finally  designated  regions. 

Wood:   Well,  they  did  several  studies.   They  did  an  overlay  of  existing 
regions  for  various  state  administrative  functions  and  tried 
to  see  how  many  of  these  were  identical  or  close  to  being  identical, 
based  on  that.   Then  the  state  Department  of  Finance  (I  think) 
laid  out  regions  for  state  administration.   It  wasn't 
required,  but  it  was  available  then  in  the  various  departments 


*SB597,  Article  5. 
Procedures. 
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Wood:    in  setting  up  their  regions.   Like  air  pollution  and  water,  for 
example.   They  have  functioning  agencies  that  have  money  and 
programs,  and  their  regions  are  practially  identical.   And  there 
are  cooperate  arrangements  with  those  two. 

Chall:   Soon  after  this  bill  was  passed,  you  left  the  state  government. 
But  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  was  it  your  feeling  that  even 
without  teeth  in  it,  as  you  had  wanted  it,  this  was  a  real  step 
forward? 

Wood:   Yes,  I  thought  this  was  progress.   [chuckles]   Progress — it's 
the  same  as  fast  retreat. 

Chall:   You  said  during  the  time  that  we  were  having  a  conference  and 
setting  up  this  project,  that  as  a  group,  state  professional 
planners  have  never  supported  state  planning.   At  least  that's 
what  I  wrote  down  in  my  notes. 

Wood:    I  know  we  have  resolutions  saying  that  they  support  state  planning. 
But  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  last  word,  they  really  don't 
want  it,  most  of  them.   Their  ties  are  with  local  government. 
T.J.  Kent  is  the  prime  example  of  this.   He's  an  intelligent 
guy,  and  he  really  doesn't  believe  in  state  planning.   He  doesn't 
even  believe  in  the  modicum  of  state  planning  that  you  got  under 
this  Farr  bill. 

Chall:   He  doesn't  believe  in  that  either?  What  about  other  planners, 
like  Opperman  or  Mocine? 

Wood:    I  think  they  do. 
Chall:  Paul  Jacobs? 

Wood:   Yes,  he  does.   He's — I  think  so.   I  haven't  talked  to  him  about 
it. 

Chall:   I  was  wondering,  in  light  of  your  having  said  that  some  don't 

like  state  planning  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  has 
great  concepts  for  state  planning — what  the  legislators  and 
planners  had  in  mind  as  differentiated  from  what  you  might  have 
had  in  mind? 

Wood:   I  think  that  they  read  the  language,  and  they  knew  it  wasn't 
going  to  hurt  them,  so  they  went  along  with  it. 

But  the  reason  that  we  got  it,  I  think,  was  a  lot  of  us 
felt  that  here  was  a  pattern  that  could  create  a  solid  state 
planning  function,  given  either  legislative  or  executive  leadership, 
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Wood:  Without  this  you  can't  have  one,  you  know.  Even  if  the  law 
says  the  state  must  have.  Part  of  this  is  obligatory.  The 
language  is  absolutely  obligatory. 

Chall:   Obligatory  in  setting  up  the  state  plan? 

Wood:   Yes,  and  in  proceeding  to  devise  a  state  plan,  and  the  content  of 
the  state  plan.   You  have  to  do  this,  and  you  have  to  do  that; 
but  we  haven't  done  it. 

What  I  was  really  driving  at  is  that  unless  you  have  the 
governor  behind  state  planning,  you're  not  going  to  get  any  place 
with  it.   That's  why  eventually  we  got  the  thing  transferred 
back  to  the  governor's  office  [1970]. 

Chall:   Out  of  the  Department  of  Finance.   In  1958,  there  was  a  change 
in  the  administration  from  Republican  to  Democratic.   This  bill 
came  out  in  1959.   A  lot  of  other  things  did  too,  but  we're  talking 
about  planning — this  bill  that  was  broader  in  concept  than  any 
other  planning  bill,  got  passed.   Was  there  a  reason  for  that 
in  terms  of  the  fact  that  this  was  now  a  Democratic  administration, 
or  would  it  have  happened  anyway? 


Wood:    I  think  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  support  in  the  state.   The  state 
had  actually  begun  to  prove  that  it  had  a  service  for  local 
planning  groups. 

Chall:   Through  this  Lindsay  committee? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   And  there  were  problems  in  the  state,  no  question  of  that. 

Wood:   And  there  were  problems  that  the  locals  couldn't  handle.   The 
locals  couldn't  think  of  coming  in  individually  as  a  city  or 
metropolitan  area  and  requesting  that  the  legislature  pass  a 
communistic  bill,  like  regional  planning,  metropolitan  planning, 
or  the  extreme — regional  government . 

Chall:   So  this  was  the  best  that  you  could  get.   I  mean,  it  was  necessary. 

Wood:   But  the  pattern  was  there.   Now,  if  the  leadership  wanted  to 

use  it,  here  was  the  handle.   They  could  say,  "Okay,  according 
to  the  law,  this  is  what  we're  going  to  do.   Do  it.   Here's 
the  money . " 
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Chall :   Now,  there  wasn't  much  money — not  much  came  along  with  this  bill, 
as  I  understand  it.   There  was  no  additional  funding  for  it, 
or  not  enough,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  was  difficult 
to  administer. 

Wood:   That's  true.   But  there  was  money.   When  they  moved  in  the  early 
sixties  toward  devising  a  state  plan,  which  they  did,  you  know, 
they  had  all  the  money — they  got  about  $3  million  from  the  federal 
people,  and  the  various  departments  in  support  of  state  planning 
effort.   And  some  of  them — I've  forgotten  who  they  were. 

Chall:   State  departments? 

Wood:   Yes.  Divied  up  some  money  out  of  their  funding  to  help  pay  the 
state  share  of  this  thing.   They  didn't  get  an  appropriation. 

Chall:   Did  the  federal  regulations  change  so  that  money  could  go  to 

a  state  department  to  help  the  state  department  with  planning? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   That  was  the  difference,  then.   I  mean,  that  was  something  new. 
Nothing  moved,  as  I  understand  it,  until  about  1962. 

Wood:   Yes.   The  federal  people  then  were  beginning  to — the  Department 
of  Finance  began  to  think  that  the  federal  people  actually 
encouraged  state  planning  by  helping  put  the  dough  into  them. 

Chall:   That  made  a  big  difference,  then. 

Wood:   Well,  we  got  a  bunch  of  papers  written.   But  we  didn't  get  any 
plans. 

Chall:   That's  true.   But  you  did  get  the  background  for  planning. 

Wood:   But  nobody  ever  used  it.   It's  still  on  the  shelves,  I  guess, 
unless  the  janitor  threw  it  out. 

Chall:   Did  they  get  good  papers  out  of  that,  do  you  know? 
Wood:   A  lot  of  them  were  damn  good. 

Chall:   A  lot  of  people  were  working  very  hard  in  the  field  at  the  time. 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  their  studies.   Well.,  your  papers  that 
you  did  in  the  fifties  are  good  papers,  too.   Good  studies. 
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Wood:   They  were  an  effort  to  define  policy  and  program  under  policy. 
But  these  other  papers  were  background  papers  in  the  various 
resource  areas,  and  in  the  coordination  of  resource  development. 
Some  of  them  were  pretty  good.   In  fact,  I  tried  to  get  some 
of  them  published,  and  I  couldn't.   What  was  I  doing? 

I  was  also  in  the  latter  part  of  '59  and  the  first  part 
of  '60  I  was  trying  to  get  an  ideology  or  program  worked  out 
for  California  Tomorrow.   So  my  efforts  were  changing.   I  didn't 
want  to  stay  with  the  state  any  more.   In  fact,  they  didn't  want 
me  anymore. 


Wood's  Decision  to  Leave  State  Employment,  1959 


Chall:   Tell  me  about  that.   We'll  come  back  this  afternoon  and  talk 

about  metropolitan  and  regional  planning.   But  we  can  move  now 
into  what  happened  in  1959. 

Wood:   Fifty-nine  and  '60.  Well,  we  got  the  legislation  in  '59. 
Chall:  You  got  the  legislation,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  was  no  longer — 
Wood:   He  lost  the  election  [1958]  so  he  was  out. 

Chall:   You  had  a  new  committee.   It  was  called  Natural  Resources, 
Planning,  and  Public  Works. 

Wood:    I  think  so. 

Chall:   So  it  covered  the  same  ground.   The  Democrats  were  in  charge — 

Wood:   Both  houses! 

Chall:   And  the  governor.   Why  didn't  they  want  you  anymore?  Who  are 
"they?" 

Wood:   Well,  the  committee  was  disbanded  as  we  had  it;  we  knew  it.   I 
asked  some  questions  about  it;  I  didn't  like  to  see  it  happen 
because  I  knew  that  it  had  worked  out  some  segments  of  this. 
The  reason  why  they  reconstituted  the  committee — who  was  chairman 
of  that  thing? 

Chall:   The  new  committee?  The  chairman  was  Lowrey. 
Wood:   Yes,   Lloyd  Lowrey. 
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Chall:   And  then  Kilpatrick  was  the  vice-chairman;  he'd  been  on  forever. 
Wood:   Yes.   So  had  Lloyd  Lowrey. 

Chall:   You  didn't  like  the  set-up  of  the  committee  you  said.   You  didn't 
think  that  these  people — Lowrey  as  chairman — did  you  feel — ? 

Wood:  Lowrey  never  really  believed  in  state  planning. 

Chall:  And  Kilpatrick--? 

Wood:  Kilpatrick  did,  but  they  never  gave  him  a  job,  really. 

Chall:  [reading  1959  committee  members]   Cusanovich? 

Wood:  Where  was  he  from? 

Chall:   Cusanovich  was  in  lumber,  business  manager  from  Van  Nuys.   Came 
in  in  '57,  so  he  was  relatively  a  newcomer. 

Wood:   That's  in  Southern  California,  isn't  it? 

Chall:   Yes.   Louis  Francis  was  from  San  Mateo.   He  had  come  in  in  '56, 
probably.   So  he  was  new.   [William]  Grant  was  a  contractor  and 
businessman  from  Long  Beach.   He  had  come  in  in  '47  and  had  a 
couple  of  terms,  and  then  again  in  '55. 

Wood:  I  don't  even  remember  him. 

Chall:  Hegland. 

Wood:  Hegland  had  been  around  a  long  time. 

Chall:  Sheridan  Hegland,  the  newspaper  publisher  from  La  Mesa. 

Wood:  He  was  a  pretty  good  guy. 

Chall:  Who  else?   [Milton]  Marks. 

Wood:  Marks  is  San  Francisco. 

Chall:   Milton  Marks  came  in  in  1959.   He  was  new.   Charles  Meyers,  San 
Francisco. 

Wood:   Your  favorite. 

Chall:   I  don't  know  him;  I  don't  live  in  San  Francisco. 
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Chall: 


Wood : 


Wood:    [laughs]   Charles — he  was  a  funny  guy.   He  depended  a  lot  on 
his  wife  who  was  smart  as  hell. 

Chall:   Allen  Miller  at  that  time  from  San  Fernando  had  come  in  in  '53. 

Wood:   Yes,  but  he'd  been  around.   He'd  been  on  the  committee  for  a  long 
time. 

Chall:   Yes,  he  had.   He  came  on  in  '57. 

What  was  your  opinion  then?   It  was  a  mutual  decision  for 
you  to  leave  the  state  government? 

Wood:   No,  I  was  looking  to  other  areas.   I  thought  that  I  could  have 
hung  around  and  made  a  profession  out  of  that,  but  I'm  glad  I 
didn't.   I  had  been  talking  to  Alfred  Heller  for  about  two  years 
about  the  possibility  of  doing  something  in  the  environmental 
field. 

Being  two  years,  that  means  that  in  about  1957  you  started  to 
talk  to  him?   It  went  back  that  far? 

No,  it  didn't.   Fifty-eight — maybe  '58.   Not  seriously,  but  just 
what  could  such  a  thing  do?  And  then  in  1959,  I  had  prepared 
several  memorandums  for  Alfred's  consideration  on  what  we  could 
really  do,  and  what  the  objectives  of  the  organization  should 
be,  and  how  do  you  make  it  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff — 
to  be  effective,  if  you  really  want  to  be  effective.   So  I  was 
involved  literally  in  that  before  it  happened. 

Then  I  broke  my  back  and  was  laid  up  for  three  or  four 
months.   That  sort  of  delayed  any  work  on  this  thing.   But  when 
I  got  myself  unscrewed  and  on  the  road  again,  we  went  ahead  and 
put  it  together. 

Chall:   So  you  just  left  the  state  then. 

Wood:   Yes,  I  left  it.   I  knew  the  people;  I  knew  I  wouldn't  work  for 
Lowrey,  for  example,  even  if  he  wanted  me.   And  I  didn't  like 
the  make-up  of  the  committee.   I  could  have  probably  gone  to 
work  for  Tommy  Rees  or  for  Farr,  if  they  had  a  spot.   They  were 
just  beginning  to  staff  up  those  committees.   I  was  the  only 
guy,  really  research  person,  attached  to  this  committee,  the 
full  committee.   So  I  farmed  out  some  of  the  work,  as  you  know. 

Chall:   Yes,  not  only  to  your  own  organization,  but  to  the  University 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration — Stan  Scott. 
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Wood:   That  was  a  separate  contract.   I  was  under  contract  to  do  all 

their  work,  to  be  responsible  for  all  their  work.   That's  where 
Pauline  [Davis]  had  a  good  point  when  she  said  it  was  a  conflict 
of  interest.   [laughs]   She'll  tell  you  that  if  you  ask  her. 
They  got  a  real  bargain. 

Chall:  Who  took  over  as  the  consultant  to  the  Lowrey  committee,  do  you 
know? 

Wood:   No.   No  one  that  was  any  good. 

Chall:   You  have  said  in  your  first  paragraph  of  the  article  that  you 
wrote  in  1976 — I  believe  it's  sort  of  the  reminiscing  article 
that  you  and  Alfred  Heller  wrote  in  Cry  California — that  by  the 
mid-sixties  you  saw  the  end  of  an  era  regarding  the  concepts 
of  comprehensive  state  planning.*  Do  you  think  that  today,  or 
did  you  when  you  wrote  it,  that  planners  felt  that  there  couldn't 
be  comprehensive  state  planning?   They  were  more  concerned  with 
separate  planning  agencies? 

Wood:    I  think  that  that  is  probably  true.   Before  that,  we  even  had 

some  state  agencies  that  were  willing  to  get  up  and  say,  "Look, 

we're  spinning  our  wheels."  But  after  that,  they  were  gone. 

After  that,  even  the  planners  were  sort  of  backed  into  the  situation, 

The  committee  [Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works]  was 

so  vigorous,  and  they  used  them  a  lot,  and  got  them  committed, 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  single  agency,  special  purpose  planning,  limited  planning, 
began  to  take  over. 

Chall:  Was  that  because  it's  easier? 

Wood:  Yes.  When  you  don't  have  to  fight  everybody,  all  you're  doing 
is  planning  a  freeway  system  that  will  wreck  the  state,  that's 
all.  So  go  ahead!  You  have  the  money. 

And  then  the  water  people.   They  never  did  any  studies  to 
find  out  what  was  going  .to  happen  if  they  gave  all  this  water 
to  Los  Angeles.   The  only  study  in  the  sociological  field  that 
was  done  for  them  I  did.   I  did  the  studies  on  the  Upper  Feather 
River  basin  that  tied  in  all  these  recreation  reservoirs  to  the 


*Samuel  Wood,  "State  Planning  and  How  it  Grows,"  in  Cry  California, 
Fall/Winter  1976,  Volume  11,  number  4,  p.  10. 
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project  to  show  that  these  recreation  reservoirs  that  we  built 
for  recreation  in  the  counties  of  origin  following  the  consti 
tutional  requirements  actually  were  useful,  and  actually  meant 
money  to  the  local  communities. 

After  Davis-Grunsky  had  passed? 

Yes.   Well,  Davis-Grunsky  came  along  after  I  did  that  study. 
Pauline  was  planning  that,  and  very  helpfully. 

Did  you  feel  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  end  of  an  era?  When 
you  left  the  state,  did  you  have  hopes  that — 

That's  why  we  set  up  California  Tomorrow!   I  didn't  feel  that 
the  state  was  down  the  drain;  and  I  didn't  feel  that  the  issues 
were  gone  and  you  couldn't  win  on  them.   I  felt  all  the  time 
that  if  we  presented  it  properly  they  might  swallow  it. 
[laughter] 

So  it's  only  looking  back  that  you  can  see  that  it  was  the  end 
of  an  era.  And  you  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  era  just 
because  of  the  pressures  that  you  put  on? 


Oh,  come  on  now.   You're  not  going  to  get  me  to  say  that. 
I  think  that  I  helped  a  little  bit. 

With  your  committee? 


[laughs] 


Yes,  with  our  committee.   I  was  so  lucky:   I  had  a  committee 
that  was  rational,  that — when  you  get  them  in  a  corner,  they 
believed,  if  you  hit  them  with  the  facts  hard  enough.   They  were 
good  citizens. 

Francis  [Lindsay]  had  some  problems  with  concepts,  but  he's 
a  well-prepared  man.   He  got  the  first  conservation  degree  ever 
given  at  the  University  of  California. 

Well,  I  think  that  concludes  what  we  wanted  to  do  this  morning 
on  state  planning. 


Pacific  Planning  and  Research 


Chall:  In  the  few  minutes  that  we  have  remaining  right  now,  can  you 
tell  me  something  about  Pacific  Planning  and  Research?  Just 
what  was  this  organization?  How  did  it — I  know  you  moved  in 
with  Harold  Wise. 
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Wood:   Oh  yes.   I  had  an  office  here  in  Sacramento,  and  I  had  the  contract 
with  the  Lindsay  committee  to  do  their  work  for  them,  which  in 
those  days  was  a  pretty  good  contract.   That  took  care  of  our 
major  costs,  paid  most  of  the  people  in  my  office. 

Then  I  had  all  these  other  contracts,  state  and  local, 
Harvey  Banks  hired  me  to  do  that  Upper  Feather  River  Study. 

Chall:   That's  with  the  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Wood:   That  was  an  ongoing  thing.   It  took  several  years  to  get  it  cleaned 
up. 

I  had  the  dough,  the  contracts,  and  the  people,  but  Hal 
Wise  was  spending  the  money  of  Pacific  Planning  and  Research 
on  forays  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  New  York  City,  preparing 
proposals.   He  had  some  jobs.   He  had  a  big  job  in  Austin,  Texas. 
But  he  spent  a  lot  of  money.   I  tried  to  talk  to  him,  and  he 
wouldn't  reason.   After  all,  he  put  it  together;  if  he  wanted 
to  wreck  it,  it  was  his  business.   Then  we  just  said,  "Okay, 
boy,  you're  out."  I  was  given  the  job  of  telling  him — 
hardest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

Chall:   What  size  staff  did  you  have?  Did  you  have  others  besides  yourself 
preparing  reports? 

Wood:   We  had  the  biggest  planning  staff  in  the  United  States.   We  had 

four  or  five  offices  outside  of  Palo  Alto.  We  had  one  in  Chicago, 
one  in  New  York  City,  one  in  Austin,  Texas.   I've  forgotten  where 
the  others  were. 

Chall:  With  trained  planners  in  each  location? 

Wood:  Yes,  the  best  planners.  We  hired  our  share  of  them. 

Chall:  All  young  men  coming  out  of  college? 

Wood:  Yes. 

Chall:  And  women,  or  mostly  men? 

Wood:  Oh,  we  had  women. 

Wood:  So  you  were  a  national  consulting  firm  on  planning. 

Wood:  Yes. 

Chall:  And  how  long  was  this  in  existence? 
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Wood:   Let's  see.   Pacific  Planning  and  Research  was  good  from  about 
1955  to  1960. 

Chall :   Five  years. 

Wood:   Yes.   And  we  did  a  lot  of  work.   It  was  some  of  the  best  planning 
work  done  in  the  country.   We  had  some  damn  good  people.   Some 
of  the  senior  people  are  still  around:  Corwin  Mocine,  Harry 
Halatyn,  Sidney  Williams,  Max  Anderson,  Andrew  Trice,  Philip 
G.  Simpson. 

Chall:   Simpson — was  he  a  student  of  yours  first? 

Wood:   Yes.  Some  of  these  planners  in  fact  hold  very  responsible  positions. 
There  was  no  way  that  PP  and  R  could  stay  afloat.  We  had  too 
many  heavy-salaried  people  and  not  enough  work.   The  heavy  brains 
were  just  too  important,  in  their  own  minds,  to  go  out  and  hustle. 
You  have  to  hustle.   So  I  had  to  do  the  hustling,  and  I  got  damn 
tired  of  it.  Our  expenses  were  going  up;  we  were  losing  money 
every  month.   Along  came  some  people  from  EBASCO  [Electric  Bond 
and  Share  Co.,  Inc.]  engineering  outfit;  it's  a  big  New  York 
outfit.   They  wanted  to  buy  us  out.   So  I  was  all  for  that,  because 
I  wanted  to  get  out  from  under.   And  we  lost  $50,000.   It  was 
money  that  had  been  loaned  to  us.   So  we  had  to  replace  it. 
EBASCO  wanted  to  pick  up  the  whole  planning  operation  and  continue 
with  the  contracts  that  we  had.   That  went  on  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  they  dumped  it.   Of  course,  they  were  paying 
the  bills  then.   That  was  fine. 

Chall:  They  kept  those  people  on  the  staff  that  were  on  there  already? 

Wood:  They  wanted  a  few.   Some  of  them  didn't  stay. 

Chall:  By  that  time  you  were  going  on  to  something  else  anyway. 

Wood:  Yes.   I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Chall:  Well,  it  was  an  interesting  five-year  fling. 

Wood:   I  should  say  so.   In  fact,  all  of  the  five  years  had  been  interesting 
and  most  educational. 

H 
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Legislation  for  Regional  Government  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  1955-1959 


1955:   The  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  AB3545 

Chall:  Were  the  counties  so  much  stronger  than  the  cities  in  1952  that 
they  could  devise  a  plan  for  membership  of  an  authority  or  a 
planning  board  that  would  have  a  membership  only  from  counties?* 

Wood:   Appointed  only  by — 

Chall:   Two  members  from  each  of  the  nine  counties. 

Wood:   Both  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Chall:   Yes.   But  that  doesn't  take  into  account  cities,  and  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  it  failed. 

In  1955,  when  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
was  established,  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee,  Wesley  McClure 
from  San  Leandro  and  Lewis  Keller  and  others,  tried  to  make 
sure  that  the  cities  were  represented.   Can  you  give  me  some 
background  on  why  the  counties  would  have  paid  no  attention  to 
the  cities  in  1952?  Or  that  the  cities  weren't  strong  enough 
to  demand  entree? 

Wood:    I  think  that  they're  the  basic  unit,  you  see,  for  the  organization, 
I  mean,  the  counties.   So  they  thought  they  were  stronger  than 
they  were.   But  the  cities  elected  the  legislature.   They  had 
the  population.   So  it  does  take  a  little  while  to  get  that 
straightened  out. 

Chall:  Was  there  always  sort  of  a  professional  hostility  between  cities 
and  counties?  Did  that  show  up  in  your  hearings? 

Wood:   Yes.   I  think  so,  except  for  San  Francisco.   [laughs]   I  think 

that  there  always  is  a  competitiveness  for  power,  mainly.   Usually 
they  want  the  same  things,  but  they  just  like  to  draw  the  line 
a  little  different. 


*Ref erring  to  "First  Progress  Report" dealing  with  the  study  of 
a  regional  authority  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,   Subcommittee 
on  Bay  Area  Regional  Problems  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Conser 
vation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  March  24,  1952. 
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Chall:  We  can  get  into  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  because 
that  certainly  was  an  important  forerunner  and  model.   Can  you 
recollect  how  this  bill  came  about? 

One  of  the  proposals  was  to  have  a  nine-member  body  chosen 
by  boards  of  supervisors  of  each  county  from  among  residents 
of  the  county.   Then  there  was  a  minority  report,  with  rather 
interesting  arrangements  of  city  and  county  representation.   This 
was  developed  in  an  alternative  draft.* 

Wood:    I  didn't  realize  they 'd  proposed  that  this  early.   Although  we 
recommended  it  in  our  report  on  the  air  pollution  control. 

Chall:   Your  model  bill  was  for  the  nine-member  body  chosen  by  boards 
of  supervisors  from  among  residents. 

Wood:   Is  that  what  it  said? 

Chall:  Well,  let  me  check  it  out.* 

Chall:   I  thought  in  that  one  we  had  the  California  Formula. 

Chall:   No,  Volume  13,  Number  4.   There  was  an  alternative  draft,  which 
is  first  seen  on  page  twenty-one. 

Wood:   Yes.   Page  twenty-one?   [reviewing  the  report  and  the  proposed 
legislation] 

Chall:   Yes.   But  that's  the  alternative  draft. 

Wood:   This  is  the  selection  committees.   This  is  the  way  it  went.   I 
don't  think  we  even  considered  the  other  one.   It  didn't  get 
into  bill  form,  I  don't  think. 

Chall:   [checking  the  draft  legislation]   I'm  trying  to  find  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  governing  body  on  page  eleven.   [reading] 
The  governing  body  is  a  board  of  directors  of  nine  members,  which 
shall  consist  of  one  member  appointed  for  each  county  in  the 
district.   Your  original  bill  looks  as  if  it  had  just  citizens 
of  the  county.   Is  that  right?  Article  five? 

Wood:   Yes. 


*"Air  Pollution  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"  Volume  13,  Number 
4,  February  1955,  pp.  11,  21,  22,  44-48,  91,  99-100. 
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Chall:   And  only  the  county  involved  here.   No  cities. 
Wood:   We  don't  have  a  city  select  committee. 

Chall:   Then  on  page  twenty-one,  the  alternative  draft,  article  five, 
it  provided  that  the  board  of  supervisors  within  the  district 
shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  be  a  member  of  the  county 
selection  committee.   Then  the  governing  body  of  each  city  within 
the  district  shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  be  a  member 
of  the  city  selection  committee. 

Wood:   This  is  the  one  that  we  went  for. 

Chall:   Yes.   And  even  then  it  looks  somewhat  different  in  plan  from 
the  final  bill. 

Wood:   This  is  the  proposed  legislation,  and  this  is  before  the  amendments 
of  either  house  were  in. 

Chall:   So  initially  it  looks  as  if  the  governing  body  in  the  regional 
bill — you  gave  them  two  choices,  I  guess.   That's  about  what 
it  turns  out  to  be.   But  still,  on  page  twenty-two,  you  have 
this  unusual  arrangement  of  the  governing  board  to  be  made  up 
of  nine  people,  four  of  whom  for  two  years  would  represent  the 
cities,  and  five  would  represent  the  counties.   Then  in  another 
two  years,  five  would  represent  the  cities  and  four  the  counties, 
which  isn't  the  one  that  came  out.   The  fascinating  thing,  is 
how  you  finally  arrived  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  California 
Formula.   You  had  three  different  possibilities. 

Wood:   Well,  we  satisfied  the  cities  and  we  satisfied  the  counties. 
Chall:   How  did  you  go  about  that?  Who  were  working  behind  the  scenes? 

Wood:   Well,  there  was  a  committee  set  up  on  this,  a  representative 
committee  that  came  in  with  the  formula.   I  guess  what  we  did 
rather  than — I  don't  remember.   I  think  what  happened  was  that 
we  just  included  the  formula  in  the  legislation.   Yes,  I  think 
that  we  had  to  do  that.   They  came  in  with  a  recommendation  on 
the  city  working  committee,  the  representatives  of  both  on  this 
working  committee,  and  they  worked  it  over  and  came  in  with  a 
recommendation.   And  we  went  for  it. 

Chall:  Meaning  the  committee  which  Stanford  Shaw  had  appointed? 
Wood:   Yes. 
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Chall:   Once  it  had  been  determined  that  that  was  the  way  to  go,  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  the  way  to  go  from  then  on. 

Wood:   Yes.   They  had  an  example.   Main  thing  was  that  they  got  the 

votes.  Look  at  it  that  way.   It  isn't  the  greatest  formula  in 
the  world!   [chuckles] 

Chall:   How  do  you  feel  about  it  in  terms  of  the  way  it's  worked? 

Wood:    I  think  it's —  You  see,  it  isn't  the  democratic  principle  really. 
These  fellows  are  already  officials,  and  they're  appointed  to 
assume  another  function  that  they  weren't  really  elected  to  assume. 
Of  course,  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  anything.   The  other  way  wouldn't 
have  flown.   So  what  we  did  was  to —  Well,  we  know  that  at  least 
the  county  supes  would  have  fought  it  if  we'd  gone  in  with  the 
proposal  that  I'm  about  to  suggest:   I  think  these  people  ought 
to  be  elected  from  single-member  districts  on  the  basis  of  popu 
lation,  and  I'd  like  to  have  them  run  with  party  labels.   This 
is  politics  anyway.   People  are  always  saying,  "This  is  non- 
political  office."  It's  tommyrot!   Everything  like  this  is 
political. 

Chall:   Now,  years  afterwards,  when  we  get  into  the  1957,  1959  hearings, 
there  are  various  ways  stated  for  setting  up  metropolitan  and 
regional  governing  boards.   There  are  all  kinds  of  ways.   I  think 
it's  Stanley  Scott  who  generally  theorized  that  if  you  have  many 
districts  that  were  set  up  on  this  California  Formula,  when  you 
want  to  have  a  metropolitan  or  a  regional  government,  then  it's 
easy  to  adapt  it  to  a  large  district.   At  the  time  that  this 
was  set  up  in  1955,  was  anybody  thinking  ahead  to  the  possibility 
that  this  would  be  the  one  great  formula? 

Wood:    I  don't  think  so  at  that  time. 

Chall:   After  that  it  was  used  as  a  rationale  for  continuing  it? 

Wood:    I  think  the  people  who  continued  it  were  the  single-purpose 

agencies  that  came  in,  and  the  legislators.  They  didn't  want 
to  change  horses.  They  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  one 
to  ride.  Then,  of  course,  when  you  got  two  or  three  of  them, 
all  of  us  said,  "All  the  supes  have  to  do,  and  the  cities,  is 
to  designate  the  same  people  for  all  these  functions.  And  you 
will  have  a  metropolitan  government." 

Chall:   Right.   It  never  happened. 

Wood:   No,  it  never  happened.   And  it  won't. 
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Chall:   In  terms  of  the  way  districts  are  administered,  do  you  think 
it's  a  good  idea  to  have  representatives  on  all  these  single- 
purpose  agencies  who  are  elected?  Do  you  think  they  can  function- 
function  without  concern  for  their  own  constituency?   Are  they 
able  to  look  at  the  big  picture  if  they  come  from  San  Leandro 
and  Fremont? 

Wood:   Now  you're  talking  about  the — 

Chall:   I'm  talking  about  this  California  Formula. 

Wood:   You're  just  talking  about  it  for  discussion  purposes.   You  only 
meet  on  one  board. 

Chall:   But  some  people  are  on  several.   Some  of  those  who  are — perhaps 
they  have  money  enough  from  their  own  law  practices  or  business 
so  that  they're  not  confined  to  a  job.   They  can  be  representing 
the  county  in  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  District;  they 
can  be  representing  perhaps  on  BCDC,  or  ABAC  or  its  committees. 
But  some  persons  are  on  at  least  two,  sometimes  more  of  the  single- 
purpose  agencies.   Some  of  them  are  very  bright  people,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  very  bright. 

Wood:   That's  clear. 

Chall:   The  question  I  probably  should  be  asking  those  people,  rather 
than  you — but  I  do  want  to  ask  you — is  it  your  experience  that 
this  is  a  good  way  to  conduct  a  region's  business?   Can  it  be 
done  this  way  effectively? 

Wood:   You're  talking  now  about  a  consolidated  number  of  representatives 
forming — 

Chall:  No,  I'm  talking  about  whether  this  separate  way  is  good. 

Wood:    It  works  out  much  better  than  I  thought  it  would.   It  really 
does.   I  had  a  lot  of  misgivings,  but  you  couldn't  get  a  bill 
with  any  other  kind  of  a  representation  in  a  bill  at  that  time. 
These  guys  had  been  working  on  this  thing  for  about  two  years, 
and  they  just  were  stumped.   They'd  had  bits  and  pieces  of  this 
thought  out  before.   They  just  put  it  all  together,  and  here 
it  was.   They  were  willing  to  support  it. 

Chall:  And  it's  been  functioning,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  better  than 
you  thought? 
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Wood:   Yes.   I  thought  there fd  be  so  many  contradictions  and  so  many 

conflicts  of  interest  and  all  kinds  of  things  that  it  would  not 
be  good  government.   But  I  guess  it's  good  government;  I  don't 
know.   It  isn't  very  democratic.   But  these  people  are  elected 
persons.   They're  just  not  elected  to  that  agency.   But  if  the 
councilman  on  the  boards  look  around  and  say,  "Who  would  be  the 
best  person  in  our  outfit  to  put  on  this  thing,  and  who's  really 
interested  in  it,"  then  it  would  work  all  right. 

Chall:   That's  probably  what  they've  been  doing. 

Wood:   And  probably  as  well  as  elected  ones.   The  only  thing  is  that 
you  wouldn't  have  the  democratic  tie-in,  tie-in  back  to  the 
constituents.   But  I'm  not  sure.   The  older  I  get,  the  more 
suspicious  of  the  formula  I  get. 

Chall:   But  you  don't  know  why!   [laughter] 

Wood:    It  isn't  very  democratic.   [laughs]   Maybe  a  little  democracy's 
a  good  thing. 

Chall:   I  have  to  check  back,  but  as  I  understand  it,  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  was  set  up  on  somewhat  the  same  basis. 

Wood:    I  think  they  all  are.   Nearly  all  of  them. 
Chall:   They  went  a  few  years  ago  to  an  elected  board. 
Wood:   They  did? 

Chall:  Yes.   I  don't  know  whether  it  functions  any  better  than  the  board 
before. 

Wood:   That  would  be  a  good  study.   Why  doesn't  Stanley  do  this? 

Chall:  Who? 

Wood:    Stanley  Scott. 

Chall:   I'll  have  to  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  it's  helped  or  not.   But 
I  guess  the  residents  of  the  communities  became  so  upset  and 
disgusted  with  the  BART  board  that  they  felt  they  might  just 
as  well  do  it  themselves  by  electing  their  own  representatives, 
which  they  do  now. 

Wood:   With  a  lot  of  reason.   They  can't  blame  the  board,  though ^  for 
what  the  engineering  people  put  together. 
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Chall:   No,  they  can't.   The  die  has  been  cast. 

Wood:   One  thing  you  didn't  mention  is  that  this  committee  that  turned 
out  the  1955  act  was  really  a  joint  committee,  Health,  and  Con 
servation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works.  We  both  had  our  own 
chairman,  and  our  own  members.   We  didn't  have  all  our  repre 
sentatives;  we  just  had  a  few.   We  had  the  air  pollution 
representatives  on  this,  and  so  did  the  health  people.   The 
Health  Committee  was  a  big  committee  too. 

Chall:   Yes,  it  was. 

Wood:   We  had  to  satisfy  them  as  well  as  ourselves  on  this.   It's  true 
that  I  turned  these  reports  out;  but  they  contributed  a  lot  to 
the  report.   [brief  tape  interruption] 

Chall:  We  were  talking  about  the  air  pollution — the  committees  that 
put  together  the  air  pollution  control  act — The  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Report,  and  the  legislation. 

Wood:   Yes.   It's  all  in  this  number  4. 

Chall:  Yes,  volume  13,  number  4.  Actually,  there  were  two  reports: 
the  first  one  was  just  the  scientific  study,  number  3. 

Wood:  Yes,  that's  this  one.  That  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  staff,  at  our  request. 

Chall:   To  lay  the  groundwork  on  the  problem.   Now  this  air  pollution 
control  legislation  had  some  teeth  in  it,  but  it  has  nothing 
as  far  as  compliance.   I  guess  that's  gradually  developed. 

Wood:  Yes,  I  think  so.  It's  probably  been  amended,  but  there  have 
been  some  pretty  big  battles  over  it.  [pause]  It  had  to  be 
a  pretty  mild  sort  of  thing  to  get  it  through. 

Chall:   This  is  a  district  for  the  nine  counties  of  the  Bay  Area,  and 
I  think  they  initially  set  it  up  with  about  six. 

Wood:    Seven. 

Chall:  Was  there  much  opposition  from  an  industrial  area  like  Contra 
Costa  County? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   They  came  in  and  objected  to  it.   If  it  had  been  any 

stronger,  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  it  through,  because  these  guys 
are  pretty  tough.   After  all,  we  had  the  Health  Committee  that 
did  the  work  on  the  health  technicalities  of  it  and  summarized 
the  health  factors  at  the  hearings.   It  worked  out  very  well. 
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Wood:   This  whole  question  of  atmospheric  basins  was  my  idea.   1  was 
told  that  nothing  had  been  done  on  this.   I  knew  that  during 
the  war  we  had  worked  out  the  basins  around  metropolitan  areas 
because  we  were  afraid  we'd  be  under  atomic  attack.  We  had 
to  find  out,  and  the  military  people  had  to  know  the  confines 
of  a  basin  so  that  they'd  know  what  would  happen  if  they  dropped 
a  bomb  in  there.   It  wouldn't  clear  out.   The  junk  would  stay 
right  there  and  kill  everybody  in  that  basin. 

Chall :   So  you'd  already  made  the  study. 

Wood:   No,  I  just  knew  that  this  study  had  been  done.   So  what  we  did 
was  to  get  the  air  force  and  the  navy  people  together,  and  they 
drew  these  lines  for  us. 

Chall:   Study  number  three?* 

Wood:   Yes,  this  is  number  three.   You  see  the  basins  outlined  there. 
That's  the  first  time  that  had  been  done. 

Some  of  the  counties  said,  "We  don't  belong  in  this.   We 
don't  have  any  air  pollution." 

Chall:   I  see.   There's  one  here  on  page  ten.   There's  an  atmospheric 

basin  of  Los  Angeles.   One  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  on  twelve. 
I  guess  without  this  kind  of  proof,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anybody  to  want  to  give  up  a  little  local  power. 

Wood:   Well,  it  scared  the  hell  out  of  people  too.   Then,  of  course, 

you  see  the  wind  charts  and  everything  else.   It  was  a  good  deal 
these  two  guys — Berdahl  and  Grumm  did  all  this.   They  said,  "We 
can't  get  this  information."  I  said,  "The  hell  you  can't!   All 
you  have  to  do  is  ask  for  it."  I  got  the  guy  on  the  phone  I'd 
been  talking  to,  and  turned  the  phone  over  to  [John]  Grumm,  I 
guess.  That  was  before  [Robert  0.]  Berdahl  got  into  it.   They 
did  a  good  job. 

Chall:   Were  Grumm  and  Berdahl  scientists? 

Wood:   One  of  them  was,  I  think,  a  meteorologist  and  the  other  a 

geographer.   I'm  not  sure  which  is  which.   But  they  both  were 
interested,  and  they  had  some  background.   The  bureau  may  have 
recruited  them.   I'm  not  sure  at  this  stage  where  we  found  them. 


*"Air  Pollution  Control,"  Volume  13,  Number  3,  January  1955. 
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Chall : 


Wood: 


Chall : 


Wood: 


Chall : 

Wood: 
Chall ; 

Wood: 

Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall : 


Wood: 


Chall: 


Those  are  your  third  and  fourth  studies.   That  means,  I  guess, 
that  air  pollution  was  beginning  to  be  considered  a  very  serious 
problem  in  the  state. 

We  went  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  they  had  the  worst  pollution 
situation  that  they'd  had  ever  in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles. 
I'll  tell  you,  it  convinced  these  cowpokes  on  the  committee  from 
the  north  that  this  is  a  serious  problem.   Their  eyes  were  watering; 
they  just  didn't  realize  that  air  pollution  was  a  factor. 

That's  quite  an  education.   How  did  it  come  about  initially? 
I  mean,  how  did  you  decide  to  develop  control  for  the  Bay  Area? 
Had  you  been  trying  to  get  it  for  the  state? 

No.   I  don't  know  why  we  decided  to  take  each  basin  and  do  it. 
Primarily  because  I  guess — since  then,  of  course,  you  have  the 
state  deal.   I've  forgotten  how  that  was  passed.   I  don't  remember; 
I  guess  I  wasn't  working  over  there  then. 


That's  the  Bay  Area, 
already? 


Los  Angeles — I'm  not  sure — had  had  one 


They  had  it;  we  strengthened  it. 

I  was  trying  to  remember  if  the  material  that  you  gave  me  had 

a  joint  committee  with  another  committee  in  any  other  study  except 

this  one  with  health.   I  don't  see  any. 

I  don't  remember.   We  may  have.   No,  I  don't  think  so.   Because 
we  were  water  development,  you  know. 

Yes,  that's  right.   There  wasn't  a  water  committee. 

No,  there  wasn't  a  water  committee.   But  when  they  broke  the 
committee  up,  I  think  that  maybe  some  of  our  people  went  to  the 
Water  Committee  on  the  other  side. 

I  think  they  did,  when  the  Water  Committee  was  set  up  in  the 
Assembly  in  1959.   Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  this 
particular  bill? 

## 

Who'd  we  have?  Mills,  finally,  on  this  thing?  Or  was  it  [Stanford 
C.]  Shaw? 

It's  Stanford  Shaw,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  [on 
Air  Pollution] . 
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Wood:    [reads]   Chairman  [L.M.]  Backstrand,  [George]  Clarke,  [Glenn] 
Coolidge,  [Clayton]  Dills. 

Backstrand,  for  example,  and  Clark,  and  Coolidge  and  Dills, 
I  think,  were  all  members  of  the  Health  Committee.   [Byron] 
Rumf ord. 

Chall :   Rumf ord  was.   George  Clarke — 
Wood:   Was  he  a  member  of  our  committee? 

Chall:   He  was  on  your  committee.   And  what  was  the  other,  Coolidge? 
Coolidge  must  have  been  Public  Health.   And  Byron  Rumf ord  was 
Public  Health. 

Wood:   Rumf ord  was  chairman.   He  was  a  good  man.   He  was  a  black  man. 
Chall:   Yes.   He  was  a  pharmacist,  so  he  had  some  training. 
Wood:   Yes.   He  had  Berkeley  Pharmacy.   He  was  a  nice  guy. 

Chall:   The  names  that  you've  mentioned  here  are  Glenn  Coolidge  and  Clayton 
Dills — you  consider  them  important  to  the  committee? 

Wood:   No.   I  was  just  trying  to  break  out  the  health  ones. 

Chall:   Oh,  I  see.   What  about  Shaw?  Was  anyone  vital  on  this  committee? 

Wood:    Shaw  was.   He  was  a  brainy  guy.   Really  brainy.   He  was  an  attorney 
from  Riverside.   But  he  let  me  work  this  thing  out. 

Chall:   The  study  or  the  bill  itself — what  you  came  up  with?  What  did 
he  let  you  do? 

Wood:    I  worked  with  the  people  in  writing  the  legislation,  and  getting 
the  thing  together  gradually. 

Chall:  Is  that  unusual  for  a  chairman  to  do? 

Wood:  No,  that  was  usual  on  our  committee. 

Chpll:  They  trusted  you,  obviously. 

Wood:  They  were  probably  crazy.   [laughs]   Anyway,  you  had  to  produce. 

Chall:   I  imagine  it  was  good  to  have  a  success  like  this  after  all  the 
years  that  went  into  this  study,  and  the  problems  in  passing 
the  legislation — and  getting  the  proper  balance  for  the  member 
ship  . 
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Wood:   Yes,  that  was  the  hardest  part.   Some  people,  you  know,  thought 
that  these  air  pollution  committees  ought  to  be  appointed  by 
the  medical  association.   That  was  a  sort  of  a  big  fight. 

Chall:   That's  something  entirely  different. 

Wood:    So  they  had  to  be  convinced  that  after  all,  what  we  needed  on 

these  committees  were  people  who  represented  the  public  generally. 
People  who  were  interested,  but  not  specifically  in  a  single 
subject. 

Chall:   Scientists  can  be  administrators  and  deal  with  the  problem  that 
way.   What  did  they  think  the  medical  people  were  going  to  do? 
Determine  what  pollution  was? 

Wood:  You  know,  after  all,  air  pollution  is  a  health  problem.  It's 
the  same,  I  guess,  as  automobile  accidents.  [chuckles] 

Chall:   Interesting  notion.   So  you  had  to  fight  the  medical  establishment? 

Wood:  Not  really.  They  only  came  in  for  one  or  two  encounters,  and 
then  left  while  they  were  ahead. 

Chall:   Was  this  one  of  the  concerns  that  showed  up  in  the  health  sub 
committee?  Did  the  people  from  the  Health  Committee  have  a 
different  point  of  view  from  the  people  on  the  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works  Committee? 

Wood:    I  don't  think  so.   We  didn't  have  any  split  on  this  legislation. 
In  the  first  place,  they  had  a  damn  good  staff.   Crook  was  the 
analyst.   Stanley  Crook  and  Jane  Hicks.   Crook  is  still  around 
someplace.   Jane  Hicks  is  in  Washington,  D.C.   They  worked,  and 
they  were  serious  about  it,  and  they  wanted  something  to  come 
out  of  it.   They  didn't  want  to  waste  their  time. 

Chall:  What  were  their  responsibilities  as  staff?  Stanley  Crook  and 
Jane  Hicks.  Did  they  have  the  same  positions  with  the  Health 
Committee  as  you  had  on  the — ? 

Wood:   Yes,  they  were  two  executive  secretaries. 

Chall:  Does  that  mean  consultants?   Is  that  the  same  position  that  you 
held  on  your  committee?  You  were  the  research  director. 

Wood:    I  chose  my  own  title.   I  didn't  want  to  be  a  consultant  or  an 

executive  secretary.   I  didn't  want  to  be  a  political  secretary, 
either. 

Chall:   But  even  if  they  had  the  title  of  executive  secretary,  were  they 

doing  for  their  committee  what  you  were  doing  for  your  committee? 
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Wood:   Yes,  in  a  sense.   In  fact,  I  think  they  were  doing  very  well  for 
their  committee. 

Chall:   Anything  else? 

Wood:    [chuckling]   No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Chall:  Well,  this  is  your  chance.   I've  got  to  think  of  all  the  questions 
to  ask  you,  and  I'm  sure  you  are  full  of  memories  that  you  might 
want  to  talk  about. 

Wood:    I  wish  I  could  remember  more  of  it  more  clearly.   I  wrote  this 
damn  report;  they  just  reviewed  it. 

Chall:  Well,  it's  a  lot  of  writing. 

Wood:  Actually,  I  used  to  dictate  all  of  these  over  a  weekend. 

Chall:  Onto  a  machine? 

Wood:  No,  I  had  two  secretaries  taking  shorthand. 

Chall:  You  could  dictate  with  that  kind  of  facility? 

Wood:  I  had  notes  and  stuff.   Sure.   It's  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Chall:  It  comes  out  very  well. 

Wood:   Well,  first  drafts  don't  look  too  good,  I  don't  think;  I've 
forgotten  what  they  looked  like. 

1957:   The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District,  AB1647 

Chall:   Now  you  went  from  that  success  to  — 
Wood:   Failure,  I'm  sure. 

Chall:   — regional  planning  districts,  1957.   From  here  on,  it  always 

gets  a  little  bit  more  difficult.   But  some  of  these  things  got 
passed.   There  was  a  plan  to  set  up  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Regional  Planning  District,  AB1647  in  1957.   There  was  also 
a  bill,  AB3860,  which  was  to  allow — let's  see,  how  is  that  stated? — 
to  allow  regions  to  be  established — I  think  this  would  be  by  the 
Planning  Advisory  Committee.   As  I  understand  it,  3860  passed, 
[long  pause] 
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Wood:    I  don't  know.   Did  1647  pass?   I  don't  think  so. 
Chall:   I  don't  think  it  did. 

That's  Volume  13,  Number  15.   Charles  Meyers  wrote  a  letter — 
here  it  is  on  page  five — to  Bruce  Allen,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  on  Planning  and  Zoning.* 

Wood:   That's  Charlie  Meyers.   [pause  as  Wood  reads  letter] 

Chall:   It's  his  opinion  that  governmental  units  of  the  Bay  Area  aren't 
willing  to  endorse  this  type  of  planning  district  proposed  in 
assembly  bill  number  1647  at  this  time. 

Wood :   He  was  the  only  one  who — 

Chall:  Does  that  mean  that  he  and  let's  say,  the  director  of  planning 
Opperman  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence?  Or  were  even 
some  of  the  planners  opposed  to  this? 

Wood:    I'm  sure  Opperman  wasn't  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Chall:   You  think  Charles  Meyers  was  and  other  people  around  San  Fran 
cisco  County? 

Wood:   Yes,  some  of  them  were.   Some  of  them  in  the  state  were  opposed 
to  it. 

Chall:   You  were  changing  the  California  Formula  in  this  to  some  extent 

by  adding  eight  citizens-at-large  to  the  membership  of  the  district, 
Do  you  recall  what —  Did  your  desire  for  democracy  put  that 
one  in? 

Wood:   I'm  sure  I  didn't  put  it  in. 

Chall:   The  governing  board  was  also  based  on  population.**   [pause  as 
Wood  reads] 


"Regional  and  Metropolitan  Planning  in  California,"  a  report 

of  the  subcommittee  on  Planning  and  Zoning,  Volume  13,  Number  15, 

May  1957.  p.  5. 

** 

Volume  13,  Number  15.  pp.  26-27. 
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Wood: 


Chall 


Wood: 


Chall: 
Wood: 


Chall 


Wood: 
Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall 


Wood: 


Yes.   There  was  an  appreciable  number  who  felt  that  if  we  didn't 
have  some  system  that  recognized  the  differences  in  population, 
we  wouldn't  get  the  bill  through.   Of  course,  the  small  counties 
and  rural  counties  loved  the  idea  of  equal  representation.   San 
Francico  County  didn ' t ;  Alameda — 

So  if  you're  going  to  have  real  regional  planning — that's  being 
able  not  only  to  develop  a  plan  but  to  carry  it  out — then  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  representation  by  population, 
not  the  California  Formula.   That's  okay  for  planning,  for  dis 
cussing,  but  not  for  carrying  things  out?   Is  that  the  difference? 

Well,  you  have  me  in  a  box,  because  we  got  the  air  pollution 
control  thing.   That's  a  police  mission.   They  can  throw  you 
in  the  jug  if  you  violate  their  rules  and  regulations.   No, 
I  think  we  were  just  told  they  wouldn't  go  for  it. 

Why? 

I  think  that  some  of  the  legislators  said,  "Here,  you've  been 
using  this  formula,  and  now  you're  going  to  discard  it.   So 
the  hell  with  you.   Think  about  it."  The  same  argument  would 
hold,  you  know,  on  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  that  would 
hold  for  the  general  planning  operation. 

I  noticed  Richard  Carpenter  here  on  page  fifty-two  makes  the 
statement  that  the  position  of  the  League  of  California  Cities 
is  that  there  should  be  a  method  to  have  equal  city  representation- 
that  the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control  District  be  the  prototype. 
I  can't  tell  whether  he  is  interested  in  the  size  of  the  cities 
at  all. 

He  doesn't  say  so? 
No. 

I  don't  think  they  fought  it  for  that  reason.   I'm  certain  that 
the  big  problem  wasn't  very  obvious.   They  really  got  me  on 
this  one. 

You  had  told  me  that  this  was  the  study  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
got  into  difficulties  about  because  you  all  recognized  its  being 
a  prototype  of  a  real  regional  planning  body  that  could  turn 
into  a  regional  government,  although  it  doesn't  appear  to  be 
that. 


It  only  has  one  function  at  this  stage: 
administration . 


planning  and  planning 
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Chall:   Where  is  planning  administration?   Can  you  point  that  out? 
fl 

Wood:    [reading  from  Article  7,  Section  65080. 2a]   It's  supposed  to 
reconcile  and  "harmonize  within  the  framework  of  the  needs  of 
the  metropolitan  community  as  a  whole,  the  master  or  general 
plans  of  the  cities  and  counties  within  the  region,  and  the 
planning  activities  of  the  state,  federal,  and  other  public, 
private  agencies,  organizations  and  instrumentalities  within 
the  region  and  adjacent  to  it."  These  are  a  lot  of  review 
steps. 

Chall:   But  in  the  first  sentence — "The  district  shall,  as  a  primary 
function,  prepare,  maintain,  and  regularly  review  and  revise 
a  regional  plan  as  implied  in  the  65077.5."  [continuing]  "It 
shall  after  two  public  hearings  and  other  public  meetings  adopt 
such  a  plan  as  the  regional  plan  for  the  region,  and  adopt 
revisions  from  time  to  time." 

Wood:    It  sounds  like  a  regional  planning  agency.   Under  that,  it  can 
administer  the  plan,  apparently. 

Chall:   It  would  seem  that  way,  without  its  saying  so. 

Wood:    It  doesn't  say  so. 

Chall:   But  it  has  no  control  over  implementation  of  the  plan. 

Wood:    I've  forgotten  what  we  were  thinking  about  here.   I  guess  we 

were  thinking  about  the  cities  enforcing  the  plan  within  their 
areas.   The  regional  agency  just  picking  up  on  the  conflicts. 

Chall:   Taking  over  from  the  county  in  the  unincorporated  areas? 

Wood:   The  cities  and  the  counties  would  have  the  main  plan  administration 
responsibility.   The  board  would  look  down  their  necks,  try 
to  keep  them  honest. 

Chall:  Well,  I  can  see  where  there  might  be  some  conflict  over  this, 
[laughter]   Now,  did  you  say  that  Mr.  Carpenter  believed  in 
this;  he  accepted  this  and  as  a  result  got  into  some  difficulty 
with  the  board? 

Wood:   Well,  he  had  a  lot  of  action  over  this. 
Chall:   What  kind? 


Wood: 
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He  had  to  retreat  from  some  of  it. 
like  it  passed,  anyway,  does  it? 


[pause]   It  doesn't  look 


Chall:   No. 


1959:   The  Multi-Purpose  District  Act,  AB1896 


Chall:   Now  we  can  move  into  1959  and  discuss  AB1896,  the  Rees-Unruh 
bill. 

Wood:   That  was  referred  to  the  Bradley  Committee,  wasn't  it? 
Chall:  Yes. 

Wood:    I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that.   That  was  a  spin-off  from 
the  old  Lindsay  committee,  except  they  set  up  this  Municipal 
and  County  Government  Committee  under  Clark  Bradley,  and  he 
was  a  very  reactionary  old  man. 

Chall:   He's  quite  conservative,  true. 

Wood:   He  had  a  young  fellow  working  for  him  by  the  name  of  Tom  Willoughby, 
who  was  willing  to  do  anything;  it  was  his  first  job.   So 
Willoughby  spent  a  good  share  of  the  next  interim  answering, 
item  by  item,  my  report  on  this  bill.*   He  answered  not  only 
that,  but  he  answered  the — he  wrote  a  report.   He  replied  to 
our  report  on  regional  organization  in  his  own  report,  thinking 
that  he  was  answering  the  whole  findings.   There  wasn't  anything 
creative  about  his  answer;  and  of  course,  nothing  creative  could 
get  by  Bradley  anyway.   So  this  was  the  basic  document  the  senate 
had  when  it  got  over  there. 

Chall:  In  1959? 

Wood:  Yes. 

Chall:  Was  Bradley 's  opposition  philosophical  opposition? 

Wood :  Mainly . 
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Chall:  He  did  come  from  Santa  Clara  County,  and  that  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  least  I  think  he  came  from  Santa  Clara 
County . 

Wood:    I  don't  think  he  did. 

Chall:   I  know  the  district  kept  changing.   He  came  from  San  Jose. 
[Santa  Clara  County] 

Wood:   Well,  he  ought  to  know  better. 

Chall:   So  it  was  mainly  philosophical  with  him,  you're  saying. 

Wood:   I  think  so.   Willoughby  answered  point  by  point  the  conclusions 
of  our  report.  And  that  went  over  to  the  senate.   I  don't  think 
anybody  in  the  house  paid  any  attention  to  that  thing.   We  didn't 
do  anything  more  with  it.   You  see,  then  Bradley  comes  up  with 
his  own  bill,  AB2477  which  is  so  crappy — I  thought  it  was  non 
sensical.   But  anyway  that  was  the  one  that  Willoughby  put  together 
for  him. 

Chall:   That  didn't  pass  either.  Was  there  any  special  need  for  two 

committees  in  the  assembly  studying  approximately  the  same  thing? 

Wood:   Planning  was  taken  away  from  the  other  committee  when  it  was 
broken  up — Conservation,  Planning  and  Public  Works  was  broken 
up.  Water  was  taken  out,  local  government  was  taken  out. 

Chall:   The  Bradley  committee  on  Municipal  and  County  Government  issued 
a  report,  "Concepts  in  Metropolitan  Government."  According 
to  Elton  Andrews,  the  opposition  from  AB1896  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  and  County  Government.   Let's  talk  about 
the  AB1896.   Let's  see  if  I  can  find  it.   It's  number  twenty- 
four,  I  think.* 

Wood:    I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  this  Rees-Unruh  bill,  did  I? 

Chall:  Well,  it  came  out  in  '59.   Were  you  out  of  the  legislature  by  that 
time?   I  have  volume  thirteen,  number  twenty-three.   Number 
twenty-four,  I  think,  had  your  bill  in  it.   I  assumed  that  was 
based  on  your  report.   Thomas  Rees  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Planning.   Here  it  is.   AB1896 . 
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Wood:   I  was  still  there? 

Chall:   Yes. 

Wood:   Too  bad.   Oh,  yes,  I  was  there. 

Chall:   This  actually  is  a  multi-purpose  district  act.   The  voters 
were  to  set  it  up  and  decide  what  they  wanted  it  to  do — its 
functions. 

Wood:    It  has  the  California  Formula  in  it. 

Chall:   Yes.   I  think  it  also  has  the  administrative  procedures.   [pause] 

Wood:   Yes,  this  is  the  one.   This  is  the  baby.   This  is  a  full  metro 
politan  government,  you  know. 

Chall:   That's  what  it  looks  like. 

Wood:   That's  a  multi-purpose  district. 

Chall:  And  it's  planned  to  have  powers  to  carry  out — 

Wood:    It's  a  regular  general  purpose  government.   Of  course,  that 
didn't  get  any  place. 

Chall:   But  there's  a  lot  of  interesting  material  for  reading  here. 
Wood:    It's  a  damn  good  bill. 

Chall:  All  right.   Now  my  question  is  what  made  the  committee — Unruh, 
Rees,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee,  and  you,  feel  that  this 
legislation  had  a  chance? 

Wood:   We  thought  it's  a  voluntary  sort  of  a  thing,  in  terms  of  setting 
it  up.   So  there's  no  logical  reason  why  the  legislature  wouldn't 
look  at  the  problem  and  say,  "Th.ls  is  the  way  to  handle  it." 

When  MacDougall  can  say  that  we  need  to  do  something,  and 
would  go  for  this  bill —  which  later  got  him  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
His  board  of  directors  didn't  like  that  at  all.   He  told  me 
on  the  phone  the  other  day  he  just  had  to  turn  and  run  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  keep  his  job! 

Chall:   He  does  remember  this? 
Wood:   Oh,  yes,  he  remembers  it! 


*See  interview  with  William  MacDougall  in  this  volume. 
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Chall:   All  right,  that's  fine.   I'll  be  able  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Wood:   And  poor  old  Bud  Carpenter  almost  got  fired  over  this  one.   This 
is  the  one  that  really  got  him  in  trouble. 

## 
Chall:   Go  ahead. 

Wood:   Well,  anyway,  no  matter  what  we  called  it,  it  still  was  a  regional, 
general  purpose,  governmental  bill.   It  had  functions,  and  they 
could  add  other  functions  in,  as  I  remember.   It  was  a  good 
bill.   The  committee  worked  like  hell  on  this  bill.   This  is 
the  one  that  [Philip]  Simpson  worked  with  me  on. 

Chall:   I  believe  so,  yes.   Rees  was  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
but  the  bill  itself  was  called  the  Rees-Unruh  bill.   So  I  take 
it  that  Unruh  was  committed  to  this  as  well.   Did  he  put  his 
name  on  it  for  any  reason  generally? 

Chall:   Rees  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Chall:   By  this  time,  actually  in  the  1959  legislative  session  Lindsay 
was  not  in  the  legislature. 

Wood:   Yes,  he  isn't  in  there.   He  had  been  defeated, 

Chall:   Can  you  recall  what  happened  to  this  bill.   I  mean,  it  was 

defeated.   But  do  you  recall  what  took  place  in  the  assembly? 

Wood:    It  got  to  the  Bradley  committee.   They  wrote  the  report  up. 
They  fought  it  on  the  floor  of  the  senate. 

Chall:   I  wondered  if  since  at  the  same  time  the  Governor's  Commission 

on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems*  was  getting  organized  and  beginning 
to  have  its  meetings,  whether  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  or  others  just  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
governor's  commission  came  up  with  before  they  plunged  into 
this. 

Wood:   I  wasn't  around.   I  wasn't  working  with  them  then. 


*Evolved  through  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
through  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Urban  Policy  to  the  Inter 
governmental  Council  on  Urban  Government.  (S.W.) 
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Chall:   I  think  the  governor's  commission  was  set  up  in  March,  1959. 

Wood:   Well,  I  was  pretty  much  busy  in  other  things.   They  hired  their 
own  staff  and  went  to  work.   I  thought  they  were  pretty  well 
organized.   I  thought  they  had  a  pretty  good  staff.   I've  forgotten 
who  was  on  it . 

Chall:   I  don't  have  the  names  of  the  staff persons,  but  here  are  the 
names  on  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by  Brown.   There 
were  twenty  of  them.   Some  of  them  we've  seen  on  the  LPCAC. 

Wood:  Well,  they've  got  county  and  city  people  here. 
Chall:  And  people  who  represent  good,  solid  citizens. 
Wood:  Yes,  sure.  [reads  list] 

Chall:   Oh,  Philip  Simpson  was  their  executive  secretary,  by  the  way. 
There  was  a  book  on  metropolitan  planning  with  the  papers  that 
came  out  of  the  study  of  this  commission.   Ernest  Englebert 
edited  it.   It  was  quite  good.   It's  got  a  lot  of  material — 
Stanley  Scott,  and  many  others  wrote  papers.* 

Wood:   John  Bollens. 

Chall:   Yes,  that's  right.   It's  a  good,  solid  piece  of  work  on  metropolitan 
planning  up  to  that  period,  up  to  that  time.   I  had  wondered 
whether  you  had  had  any  input  into  persons  who  were — 

Wood:   All  I  did  was  to  recommend  Simpson  for  the  job. 

Chall:   They  put  bills  into  the  hopper.   I  don't  know  what  happened 

to  them.   I  haven't  studied  that  area  yet.   I'm  still  back  in 
1959. 

Wood:    If  we  get  stuck,  we  could  always  call  Simpson.   [laughs] 
Chall:  Yes,  that  might  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

So  this  brings  us  up  to  date,  then.   As  far  as  your  activities 
with  respect  to  the  state  and  this  committee  were  concerned. 
We've  covered  the  ground.   It's  been  quite  a  long  day! 

Wood:   We  have  already? 


*Ernest  A.  Englebert,  ed.,   California  Governor's  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  (Sacramento,  1960). 
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Other  Reports  and  Legislation 


1955-1959:   Reports  on  Beaches  and  Parks,  Highways,  and 
Roadside  Rests 


Chall:   No,  we  really  haven't.   So  we'll  go  on.   We  have 

left  out  several  studies  which  I  think  were  quite  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  planning.   One  of  them  is  a  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Highways. 

Wood:   Yes,  that  was  a  good  committee.   It  was  the  first  one  in  the 
country. 

Chall:   The  other  is  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Beaches  and  Parks.* 

Wood:   That's  a  good  study,  too.   That's  really  a  good  study.   That's 
where  Pauline  was — 

Chall:   Yes,  Pauline  Davis  was  chairman  of  a  special  unit  of  the  sub 
committee. 

Wood:   Pauline  had  more  fun  on  that  committee.   She'd  get  those  poor 

little  guys  out  in  front  of  her  and  make  them  squirm!   [laughs] 

Chall:   This  was  to  reorganize  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  with 
its  policy  making  state  Park  Commission,  and  make  the  state 
Park  Commission  advisory  to  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.   It  would  also  transfer  property  acquisition 
to  a  newly  formed  state  Property  Acquisition  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Finance.   Jesse  Unruh  was  the  chairman. 

Wood:   Yes.   That's  when  he  put  them  under  oath.   Those  committee 

meetings  were  absolutely  magnificent!   [laughs]   It  was  better 
than  going  to  a  movie! 

Chall:   I  don't  know  whether  that  passed,  but  I  suspect  that  that  reor 
ganization's  time  had  come. 

Wood:   I  don't  think  it  passed. 
Chall:   You  don't  think  it  passed? 


*"A  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Beaches  and  Parks,"  Volume  13, 
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Wood:   What  is  that  number? 

Chall:   It  was  AB720,  and  AB717.   AB720  was  to  reorganize  the  commission 

as  an  advisory  commission.   AB717  was  to  set  up  the  state  Property 
Acquisition  Division  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   You  may 
want  to  talk  about  these  tomorrow  if  you  don't  feel  like  talking 
about  them  today. 

I  think  that  what  would  be  interesting  is  to  find  out  how 
this  committee  worked?   Is  that  the  first  time  the  chairman 
had  put  the  people  in  the  hearing  under  oath? 

Wood:  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  that  Lindsay  did  it  once.  I've  forgotten — 
I  think  it  was  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  after  somebody.  [Newton] 
Drury  was  the  guy  that  Jesse  was  after. 

Chall:  Who? 

Wood:   Newton  Drury.   He  was  head  of  the  park  department.   I  liked 
old  Drury;  but  he  was  a  miserable  man. 

Chall:   It  was  apparently  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  move. 

Wood:   They  were  losing  millions  of  dollars  from  the  state  of  California 
just  because  they  were  sitting  around  on  their  tokuses. 

Chall:   The  one  on  highways  was  very  good  because  it  indicated  the  real 
problem,  probably  one  of  the  first  major  problems  in  terms  of 
planning  that  hit  the  state,  that  everybody  could  feel.* 

Wood:   Yes.   Oh,  everybody  knew  about  that. 

Chall:   Several  bills  went  in  on  that;  I  don't  know  whether  they  passed. 
[AB4057,  SB729,  730,  731] 

Wood:   Roadside  rests?** 


*"Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Highways,"  Volume  13,  Number  13, 
March  1957. 

**"Roadside  Rest  Program  for  California,"  Volume  13,  Number  2, 
January  1955 . 
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Chall:   Roadside  rests  was  another  one  of  Pauline  Davis 's.   That  indicated 
some  real  problems  within  the  state  between  the  Division  of 
Highways,  Beaches  and  Parks,  and  some  other  agencies,  where 
absolutely  nobody  wanted  to  take  over  the  roadside  rests  and 
do  anything  with  it.   I  think  it  took  her  years  before  she  was 
able  to  get  something. 

Wood:   Part  of  it  is  that  the  rest  of  them  didn't  support  her,  because 
she  didn't  believe  in  having  any  toilets  in  these  rest  areas. 
They  wondered  what  she  thought  these  people  were  going  to  do. 
Here  they'd  traveled  half  a  day,  and  what  they  wanted  to  stop 
mainly  for  was  to  relieve  themselves.   She  wouldn't  spend  any 
money  on  toilets.   [laughs] 

Chall:   That  didn't  show  up — at  least  I  didn't  read  that. 
Wood:   I  don't  say  that  in  the  report.  But  that's  it. 

Chall:   I  thought  that  it  came  from  other  problems  within  the  administration. 
A  good  example  of  the  fact  that  various  state  agencies  were 
doing  work  that  required  coordination,  planning. 

Wood:   Yes,  they  weren't  being  coordinated.   The  responsibility  should 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Division  of  Highways.   We  talked 
to  them.   See,  the  Oregon  Highway  Commission  and  Park  Commission 
are  identical;  they're  one.   So  when  they  plan  a  highway,  they 
plan  parks  in  conjunction  with  the  highway.   And  they're  beautiful. 
They're  large,  and  inviting,  and  cool,  and  great — you  know? 
No,  we  don't  have  it  like  that.   We  have  some. 

Chall:   Yes,  it's  much  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  But  it  isn't 
like  Oregon. 

Wood:   We  had  a  wonderful  plan.   I  don't  know  whether  I  still  have 
it  or  not.   I  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  state  and  local 
people  who  were  really  interested  in  helping.   We  actually  put 
the  lines  on  the  map .   I  organized  a  road  survey  group .   The 
highway  people,  the  park  people,  the  forestry  people  came  in 
with  areas  that  they  thought  ought  to  be  inspected  that  contained 
maybe  ten  acres  of  land  available. 

Then  we  took  this  map,  and  we  followed  that  through  down 
these  roads  and  inspected  every  one  of  these  areas  and  decided 
whether  it  was  the  right  sort  of  a  thing  we  wanted  or  not.   And 
we  laid  this  whole  thing  out  for  a  roadside  rest  program.   All 
you  needed  to  do  then  was  to  put  some  money  in  it  and  go  ahead 
and  construct  it. 

Well,  people  didn't  want  to  work  together,  I  guess.   I 
gave  up  on  it  finally. 
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Chall:  What  happened  to  the  highway — a  bill  did  require,  I  think  finally 
that  the  highway  commission  check  with  the  local  communities 
on  their  plans  before  they  put  a  freeway  through. 

Wood:   Of  course  they  didn't  ever  really  check  with  the  general  govern 
ment  people.   They'd  run  right  down  the  main  street  of  town 
and  wipe  it  out,  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  an  area  that  ought 
to  be  cleared  anyway  and  rebuilt."  We  finally  got  these  guys 
to  testify  to  that. 

Chall:  The  local  people  testified  to  it? 

Wood:   Yes,  the  local — Well,  the  Division  of  Highways  people  were  there. 
They  testified  too.   They  admitted  it. 

Chall:   A  law  was  passed  requiring  them  ultimately  to — 

Wood:   Yes.   That's  the  way  the — [pause]   Let's  see,  who  the  hell  was 

on  it?  Tom  Caldecott  objected  to  some,  I  guess.   He  was  a  pretty 
good  man.   Is  he  still  alive,  Caldecott? 

Chall:   I  don't  know. 

Wood:   See,  we  got  all  kinds  of  bills  here. 

Chall:   Oh,  yes,  on  the  highways. 

Wood:   Yes.   These  are  little  bills,  but  they're  important.   They  hated 
us  for  this  whole  kind  of  thing. 

Chall:   Who  hated  you? 

Wood:   The  highway  engineers.  We  really  were  invading  the  sphere 
reserved  for  engineers.   [laughs] 

Chall:   If  you  draw  a  line  on  a  map,  that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to 
be.   Is  that  right? 

Wood:   That's  right.   Only  an  engineer  can  draw  the  line. 

Chall:   It  doesn't  really  matter  whether  it  goes  through  somebody's 
house  or  property? 

Wood:   Oh,  no.  Too  bad — it  has  to  be  straight,  that's  all. 
Chall:   Down  the  middle  of  the  farm? 

Wood:   The  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  directly  over  the 
cattle  pond. 
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Chall:   I  noticed  in  some  of  the  speeches  that  you  were  making  around 

the  state  and  country  in  the  sixties  that  you  would  often  quote 
problems  that  came  about  because  of  this  kind  of  highway  building. 
You  had  quite  a  bit  of  material  at  hand,  factual  material  about 
how  much  money  had  been  spent  routing  x-number  of  miles  of  highway 
when  you  could  have  spent  maybe  a  little  bit  more  and  not  gone 
through  a  farm  or  something  of  this  kind.   I  wondered  where  you 
got  all  that  information? 

Wood:   At  these  hearings  that  we  had.   These  people  came  in  and  handed 
in  written  testimony,  and  I  just  stole  it.   I  used  it  for  this 
report. 

Chall:   Because  in  your  speeches,  later,  when  you  were  working  with 

California  Tomorrow,  you  had  quite  a  bit  of  solid  data  that  had 
to  come  from  somewhere. 

Wood:   Not  necessarily.   I  could  dream  it  up. 


1957:   Greenbelt  Legislation 


Chall:   It  sounded  solid!   [laughter]   What  about — the  greenbelt  legislation, 
I  suppose,  is  a  problem  that's  still  with  us.   That's  number  four 
teen. 

Wood:   Yes,  this  was  a  very  good  report.   Who  did  this? 
Chall :   Samuel  Wood . 

Wood:   Oh,  Bruce  Waybur  and  Sam  Wood  really  did  it.   Bruce — did  you  ever 
know  him? 

Chall:  No,  was  he  part  of  your — ? 

Wood:   He  was  part  of  the  show  that  we  had.   He  was  part  of  Harold  F. 

Wise  and  Associates.   He  was  well  prepared  and  very  intelligent. 

Chall:   I  guess  the  problems  here  in  Santa  Clara  County  were  so  apparent 
and  still  are. 

Wood:    I  think  they're  down  the  drain,  that  county's  down  the  drain. 

Chall:   You  could  just  open  this  to  any  page,  and  it  would  pertain  to 
today  in  many  of  the  areas  of  the  state. 
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Wood:   Today  it's  all  lost.   That's  something  to  make  you  weep,  what 
happened  to  that  county.   It  didn't  need  to.   You  see,  that's 
the  sad  thing.   You  know,  they  could  have  absorbed  just  as  many 
people  and  had  a  more  comfortable  way  of  life  if  they'd  have 
planned  it  properly  and  kept  their  agriculture. 

Chall:   What  do  you  think  prevented  that  county  from  doing  a  proper  plan? 
As  far  back  as — what  do  we  have  here? — 1957,  this  report. 
But  you  were  dealing  with  reporting  that  had  gone  on  previously; 
so  as  far  back  as  probably  1952  or  '53  that  problem  was  known. 

Wood:   Beginning  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  when  it  took  off. 

Chall:   What  prevented  them,  with  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  to 

happen — it  was  obvious — what  prevented  them  from  doing  it  properly? 

Wood:  The  development  establishment  didn't  want  to  be  controlled.  And 
they  were  everything.  They  made  money  out  of  every  lot  that  was 
subdivided. 

Chall:  And  there  was  no  way  to  control  it? 

Wood:   Oh,  sure,  there  were  lots  of  ways  to  control  it.   If  you  control 
it,  though,  you  take  the  money  away  from  these  people,  and  they 
can't  do  whatever  they  want.   They  made  their  money  because  they 
were  free  to  wheel  and  deal. 

Chall:   So  despite  some  of  this  greenbelt  legislation,  it  had  enough 
loopholes  in  it  so  they  could  crawl  around  it. 

Wood:    Sure.   It's  still  greenbelt  legislation.   None  of  this  stuff 

passed.   Oh,  some  of  it  did,  but  not  really.   A  lot  of  work  was 
done. 

Chall:   There  was  a  group  in  California,  visiting  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  from  one  of  the  Carolinas — I  don't 
know  whether  it's  North  or  South — looking  at  Santa  Clara  County 
so  that  they  could  understand  what  had  happened  to  it.   Now  that 
their  own  state  and  communities  are  growing  at  that  kind  of  pace, 
they  want  to  prevent  this  from  occurring  in  their  own  state. 

Wood:    I  hope  thev  can. 

Chall:   They  were  wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  there 

any  differently  from  the  way  it  was  here,  considering  the  factors 
that  are  involved  in  growth. 
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Wood:   The  constituency  for  growth,  uncontrolled  growth,  is  a  very  strong 
one.   It  includes  all  the  financial  interests  of  the  state. 

The  little  guy  who  owns  ten  acres  of  farmland  and  has  it 
in  apricots  can  never  make  a  living  off  of  it.   But  he  can  sell 
it  and  retire  for  $10,000  an  acre. 

Chall:   A  strong  argument  for  sale. 
Wood :   That ' s  the  way  it  went . 

Chall:   There's  no  way  to  tell  this  little  fellow  who  owns  his  land,  or 

even  a  big  landowner,  that  he  cannot  sell  it  as  he  wishes,  cannot 
dispose  of  it? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes.   You  can  zone  it,  and  hold  the  zone,  and  let  him  go  to 

the  court  and  sue  to  try  to  break  the  zoning,  which  would  be  hard 
to  do  if  you  had  the  factual  material  behind  the  zone.   1  think 
the  courts  have  been  far  more  willing  to  protect  the  land,  according 
to  the  law,  than  the  planners  have.   The  planners  are  the  ones 
who  are  scared. 

Chall:   So  if  you  can  get  the  law  passed,  you  can  probably  hold  the  line. 

Wood:    If  you  have  a  law  passed  that  the  local  governments  will  use, 

you  can't  legislate  from  Sacramento  on  the  city  and  say  you  have 
to  do  a  certain  thing.   Unless  you  literally  almost  change  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  California.   If  you  could  do  that. 

I  don't  believe  in  the  cities  and  counties.   I  think  they're 
responsible  for  the  most  horrible  things  that  have  ever  happened 
to  a  piece  of  land — California.   They've  just  ripped  the  state 
to  pieces  just  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

And  that's  all.   If  they'd  done  a  good  job  of  planning,  the 
state  would  be  as  beautiful  now  as  it  was  in  1945.   And  if  they'd 
stuck  to  it. 


The  Argument  for  Regional  Government 


Chall:   Your  idea  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  local  government  as  we 
know  it.   Establish  regional  governments? 
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Chall: 
Wood : 


Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall : 
Wood: 


Chall: 
Wood: 

Chall : 

Wood : 
Chall; 


I'd  establish  regional  government  that  would  develop  a  regional 
plan — oversee  the  development  of  city  and  county  plans  according 
to  the  regional  plan.   Then  the  cities  and  the  counties  would 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  the  plan,  administering  the  plan. 
If  they  didn't,  or  if  some  people  didn't  think  they  were  doing 
it,  then  they  could  appeal  to  the  regional  body.   You  can't  let 
the  locals,  who  have  their  noses  right  in  the  fleshpots,  control 
what  happens.   They're  just  not  strong  enough  to  take  the  heat. 

That's  the  California  Tomorrow  plan,  is  that  it? 

Yes,  that's  some  of  it.   I  think  the  California  Tomorrow  prototype 
plan  is  a  pretty  good  picture  of  what  you  could  do  if  you  wanted 
to.   And  I  think  it  would  work.   You  had  a  lot  of  smart  people 
working  on  that  thing. 

Do  you  remember  Karl  Belser? 
No,  I  just  remember  the  name. 


He  was  Santa  Clara  County  planning  head, 
died  with  his  boots  on.   [whistles] 

In  Santa  Clara  County? 


He  was  a  good  man.   He 


Yes.   He  went  to  Taiwan  and  did  a  job,  and  then  he  came  back  and 
died  after  he  got  back.   He  was  a  damn  good  man.   He  was  another 
Paul  Opperman  type.  He  was  an  intellectual  guy  with  a  feeling 
for  the  land  and  the  resources  and  so  on.   He  didn't  like  to  see 
things  wasted. 

Must  have  had  a  difficult  time  as  planning  director  of  Santa  Clara 
County . 

Well,  he  practically  killed  himself.   That's  why  he  quit.   He 
went  to  Taiwan;  I  don't  know  what  rest  he  got  in  Taiwan.   That's 
were  Chiang  Kai  Shek  was.   [laughs] 

Well,  why  don't  we  move  from — 
— the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

— from  here  and  begin  to  talk  about  California  Tomorrow  as  far 
as  we  can  go  with  it.   I  think  we've  pretty  well  covered  this. 
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CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW 

[Interview  3:  April  1,  1981 ]## 

Organizing 

Chall:   Today  we're  going  to  talk  about  California  Tomorrow.* 
Wood:   There's  one  thing — are  you  recording? 
Chall:   I'm  recording. 

Wood:   There's  one  thing  that  I  didn't  mention  yesterday  when  we  were 
talking  about  how  we  got  into  the  California  Tomorrow  thing. 
There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Bill  Lipman  who  was  Andrew's  major 
assistant  and  a  fellow  who  was  a  technically  excellent  guy. 

Chall :   What  was  his  name? 

Wood:   Bill  Lipman.   Maybe  you've  heard  of  him.   He  is  in  Washington, 

B.C.  now;  he's  a  consultant.   He  broached  the  idea  of  Alfred  and 
me  getting  together,  and  I'd  forgotten  about  the  phase. 

Chall:   To  whom  did  he  broach  that  idea? 

Wood:   To  me.   He  already  talked  to  Alfred  about  it.   So  he  was  sort 

of  a  contact  man  between  Alfred  and  me.   That's  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  got  the  thing  organized. 

Chall:   Tell  me  how  you  did  it.   Alfred  Heller  was  living  up  in  Grass 
Valley  somewhere,  had  a  newspaper — 

Wood:   Nevada  City,  really.   The  newspaper  was  the  Nevada  County  Nugget. 

Chall:   He  was  quite  young.   I  would  guess  somewhere  in  his  thirties  at 
that  point. 

Wood:   Well,  let's  see.   I  think  he  was  in  his  early  thirties.   He  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Nevada  County  Planning  Commission.   He  had 
a  top-notch  little  newspaper,  which  garnered  all  sorts  of  gold 
ribbons.   It  won  all  the  prizes  for  newspapers  in  that  style. 
But,  of  course,  he  heavily  subsidized  it.   All  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  make  that  newspaper  a  success,  and  it  was.   And  he  paid 
people  well  who  worked  for  him.   It  worked  out. 

Chall:  How  did  you  get  together  with  Heller?  Did  he  approach  you?  Was 
he  beginning  to  have  some  ideas  about  an  organization  or  what? 

Wood:    I  had  gone  up  to  Nevada  City  at  his  invitation  to  talk  to  the 

planning  commission,  make  a  proposal  for  a  county  resource  type 
of  study.   I  spent  the  night  with  the  Hellers.   Ruth  made  dinner, 
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Wood:   and  so  it  was  fairly  comfortable.   He  had  quite  a  layout — his 

home.   [William]  Wurster,  whom  you  probably  remember — he  was  finally 
head  of  the  University  of  California  College  of  Environmental 
Design — 

Chall:  Bill  Wurster? 

Wood:   Yes,  Bill  Wurster.   He  designed  the  home,  but  it  was  a  rebuilt 

house,  and  he  did  a  good  job.   He  had  radiant  heat  in  the  ceiling, 
and  a  swimming  pool  made  out  of  granite.   Bill  could  do  anything. 

Chall:   It's  always  in  good  taste  when  the  Hellers  do  it. 

Wood:    It  really  is,  because  they  hire  the  best  talent  available. 

Chall:   What  were  you  then  talking  about?  The  county  plan  that  he  wanted? 

Wood:   Yes.   I  made  a  presentation  to  the  board  there — to  the  planning 
commission — and  then  came  back  to  the  house,  and  we  talked  until 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.   It  was  after  that  that  Lipman 
approached  me  on  this  other  thing,  and  then  we  went  on  into  the 
preliminary  planning  together  of  California  Tomorrow.   Cry  California 
was  not  involved  at  this  stage. 

Chall:   No.   And  whose  concept  was  this?   It  was  conceived  as  an  educational — ? 

Wood:   Let's  see,  what  did  we  call  it?   I  had  a  name  for  it.   California 
Environmental — oh,  the  Foundation  for  Environmental  Quality  in 
California.   Then  we  went  to  the  editor  of  Sunset,  who  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  What's  his  name?  Proctor  Mellquist.  We 
talked  about  this  thing — this  was  after  we  had  the  thing  pretty 
well  formulated — and  asked  him  to  make  suggestions  for  a  name, 
and  he  suggested  it  be  California  Tomorrow.   Do  you  know  him? 

Chall:  No. 

Wood:   You  ought  to,  because  he  is  a  most  interesting  guy.   I've  known 
him  for  a  long  time.   I  don't  think  Alfred  really  knew  him,  but 
I  brought  him  into  the  organization  as  a  board  member.   That's 
how  we  got  the  name.  We  got  the  substance  then  by  these  memoranda 
that  I  told  you  that  I  wrote.   I  don't  know  what  happened  to  them; 
I  suppose  they  are  in  the  files  of  the  organization,  or  they're 
gone  out  to  some  library. 

Chall:  Mr.  Heller  said  that  all  of  the  California  Tomorrow  materials 
he  had  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  California  Historical 
Society. 

Wood:   Why  did  he  do  that? 
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Chall:   Why  did  he  do  that?   I  don't  know. 

Wood:  I  think  he  expected  that  Bancroft  would  come  in  and  want  all  those 
materials.  I  think  somebody  contacted  the  people  at  The  Bancroft, 
and  they  didn't  care  a  damn  about  California  Tomorrow. 

Chall:   They're  in  such  limited  space.   It  doesn't  matter,  really,  where 
the  material  goes,  as  long  as  it  gets  to  some  archive. 

Wood:   As  long  as  it's  cross-referenced. 

Chall:   Well,  it'll  be  cross-referenced  now  that  you've  said  it.   So  far 
it  was  just  you,  and  Mr.  Heller — 

Wood:   Lipman. 

Chall:   And  Lipman.   Lipman  came  in  and  helped  with  that  initial — 

Wood:   He  was  just  a  sort  of  an  irritating  factor.   He  would  say  to  me, 
"You  have  to  get  in  touch  with  Alfred."  And  he'd  say  to  Alfred, 
"You  have  to  get  in  touch  with  Sam  over  this  thing."  Lipman  wanted 
to  do  this  himself,  but  he  really  wasn't  up  to  it.   So  he  was 
always  looking  over  my  shoulder.   He  was  a  good  looker-over-shoulders; 
he  really  freaked  you. 

Chall:  Was  he  a  pusher? 
Wood:   He  was  a  pusher. 

Chall:   My  feeling  about  you  is  that  you  were  a  crusader,  and  that  maybe 
you  were  ready  for  this . 

Wood:   I  was.   I'd  had  it  with  the  legislature.   You  know,  I  got  really 
sated  on  what  I  was  doing. 

Chall:   The  legislative  route? 

Wood:   Yes,  the  legislative  route  was  fine.   And  I  came  out  of  it,  you 
know,  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  both  the  members  and 
the  process.   I  went  in  as  a  typical  Ph.D.  who  was  interested 
in  the  legislative  process  as  one  of  the  third  branches  of  govern 
ment — you  know,  the  constitution  has  all  this  junk  about  three 
equal  departments.   I  came  out  of  it  with  a  great  respect  for 
the  legislators,  at  least  in  California.   And  I  didn't  have  much 
respect  when  I  went  in.   I  had  some  respect,  of  course,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  gone  to  work  for  them. 

Chall:   And  the  process. 
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Wood:   And  the  process,  of  course,  is  imperative.   So  I  did  have  respect 
for  the  process  all  the  time.   But  I  still  don't  think  the  process 
is  the  proper  one.   I'm  a  Britisher.   I  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  go  now  is  to  the  parliamentary  system.   Then  you  won't 
have  the  president  shot.   Because  behind  each  leader  in  the  parlia 
ment  of  England  are  five  or  six  or  maybe  ten  other  leaders  ready 
to  take  over,  and  who  are  seasoned  in  this  whole  thing.   We  get 
these  guys  out  of  the  jungles,  really.   I  think  Hollywood  is  a 
jungle.   So  there's  where  we  get  a  Reagan. 

Chall:   Yes,  it's  a  different  process.   So  we've  got  Lipman  and  you  and 
Mr.  Heller.   How  did  we  get  Catherine  Wurster,  Bill  Roth,  and 
Harold  Berliner  in  there? 

Wood:   We  were  talking  to  these  people  all  the  time.  I  had  a  direct  contact 
with  Catherine,  and  had  that  for  years.   I  did  not  know  Roth 
personally — I  knew  about  him,  though — and  I  didn't  know  Berliner. 
Berliner,  you  know,  is  an  attorney  in  Nevada  City.   He  was  really 
in  on  the  ideological  stuff  and  the  first  programming  meetings 
we  had.   Alfred  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  Harold,  and  Harold  is 
a  very  bright  guy.   I  don't  know  very  much  about  his  impulses, 
but  he's  a  very  bright  guy,  and  he's  made  a  lot  of  money.   Of 
course,  he  inherited  several  million.   His  father  and  Alfred's 
father  were  great  friends  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  pretty  well 
ran  the  political  situation  there  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
Did  you  know  about  that  relationship?  That  was  very  important 
for  them.   That's  where  these  two  guys  got  acquainted,  and  both 
of  them  ended  up  in  Nevada  City. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  think  that's  interesting.   Roth,  I  think,  was  also  an  old 
friend  of  the  family  through  the  Democratic  party  connections. 

Wood:   He  was  the  only  active  politician  in  the  group. 

Chall:   And  Catherine  Wurster  was  a  well-known  planner.   So  you  had  a 

rather  good  cross-section  there,  I  suppose,  for  setting  something 
up. 


Wood:   Yes,  I  think  so.   We  didn't  depend  just  on  these  people.  We  checked 
it  out.   I'd  go  around  and  talk  to  these  people;  so  would  Alfred. 
We'd  come  back  and  report  and  check  things  out  and  get  a  sort 
of  a  consensus  between  him  and  me.   That,  of  course,  was  basic; 
we  had  to  have  that.   Otherwise,  he  would  have  gone  his  way  and 
I  would  have  gone  my  way . 

Chall:   How  did  the  two  of  you  get  along  at  that  stage? 

Wood:   Mostly  we  got  along.  We  fought  like  hell.   Everybody  fights  with 
me  and  with  Heller. 
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Chall:  Were  you  at  cross-purposes  at  all?  Were  your  ideas  different? 

Wood:    It  wasn't  being  at  cross-purposes,  it  was  having  different  ideas 
on  how  you  achieve  the  goals  that  we'd  agreed  on. 

Chall:   That's  the  organization.   Was  it  first  an  agreement  to  set  up 
an  organization  for  educational  purposes? 

Wood:   Yes.   The  question  was  how,  and  we  hadn't  even  decided  on  membership 
at  that  time.  We  came  around  very  quickly  to  the  point  where 
we  knew  we  needed  members  to  have  any  clout.   We  needed  support. 
Therefore,  we  set  up  the  Board   which  was  a  pretty  fancy  board. 

Chall:   The  first  board,  and  it  didn't  change? 

Wood:   They're  still  there.   Heller  wanted  to  invoke  a  ruling  that  he 
would — 

Chall:   Here's  an  advisory  board — 

Wood:   That  was  the  advisory  board.   This  is  what  we  had  at  first. 

Chall:   That 's  your  first  one,  and  then  gradually  you  began  to  have  a  two- 
stage  board:  directors,  and  an  advisory  board.   How  about  that 
first  stage?   In  the  first  stage,  it  was  just  an  advisory  board. 

Wood:   An  advisory  board,  and  we  chose  these  people  because  we  thought 
they  could  contribute  to  the  thing. 

Chall:   How  did  you  intend  to  use  them? 

Wood:   We  had  several  meetings  of  the  advisory  board,  and  they  were  very 
active  meetings.   As  we  went  along  with  organization,  Alfred  got 
kind  of  tired  of  some  of  these  people  on  the  board.   One  of  them 
was  Francis  Lindsay.   Lindsay  was  taking  on  the  meetings,  and 
would  argue  about  principle,  and  argue  about  programs.   That  drove 
Alfred  right  up  the  wall.   So  he  invoked  a  rule,  that  after  two 
years  on  the  board — he  tried  to  invoke  the  rule — after  two  years 
on  the  board,  each  member  of  the  advisory  board  would  have  to 
be  renewed  or  he'd  be  off.   That's  a  typical  way  of  handling  advisory 
boards.  He  should  have  thought  of  that  when  we  appointed  them 
in  the  first  place.   Anyway,  that  didn't  work  too  well.   That 
rule  didn't  work  too  well,  because  Nat  [Nathaniel]  Owings,  who 
was  a  member  of  it  and  an  old  friend  of  mine — he  was  also  a  good 
smeller.   He  knew  what  was  going  on  here;  he  decided  that  the 
reason  that  Alfred  had  this  ruling  was  to  get  rid  of  people  that 
he  really  didn't  like  on  the  board,  like  Francis  Lindsay. 
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Wood : 
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Chall : 


So  he  told  Alfred,  called  him,  and  said,  "Look,  the  minute  you 
invoke  this  rule,  I'm  off  your  board."  That  would  have  been  a 
very  heavy  blow,  because  he  had  this  big  shop  in  San  Francisco, 
you  know,  very  big  shop — architects.   They  did  architectural  stuff, 
and  social  planning,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things.   He  had  a  lot 
of  talent!   God  almighty  what  brains  he  had  in  that  organization! 
Alfred  forgot  all  about  the  ruling.   But  that  was  an  interesting 
thing,  I  think. 

That  happened  after  just  a  few  years? 
About  two  years. 


So  it  was  early  on. 
is  that  it? 


He  never  invoked  that,  or  nobody  ever  has, 


Yes.   That's  why  you  have  all  these  original  people  on  the  board. 
You  get  off  by  dying. 

How  about  the  directors? 

They're  the  ones  that  were  selected  from  the  board  that  was  existing 
and  from  friends  of  Alfred  in  whom  he  trusted.   By  this  time, 
he  was  trying  to  consolidate  this  thing  into  a  sort  of  a  family 
organization,  where  he  would  run  it  pretty  much.   That's  another 
story. 

The  arguments  between  Heller  and  Lindsay — was  it  just  the  type 
of  personality — Lindsay  feeling  he  needed  to  expound?  Was  he 
discussing  something  that  was  important? 

He  was  always  discussing  substance.   Sometimes  that  substance 
was  substance  that  Alfred  didn't  want  to  talk  about.   Alfred  has 
a  good  temper,  you  know.   You  don't  know  that? 

No,  I  don't. 

You'll  find  out,  maybe.   Anyway,  he  didn't  really  want  that.   I 
got  along  with  Alfred  because  I  fought  him  every  God  damn  inch 
on  everything  that  I  didn't  agree  with.   He  won  some  and  I  won 
some,  but  we  were  willing  to  go  along  with  that  sort  of  a  deal. 
But  these  were  ideological  as  well  as  programming  problems. 

Maybe  we'll  find  out  where  you  differed,  the  two  of  you,  as  we 
go  on  into  the  other  facets.   This  was  1960 — thereabouts — and 
you  went  in  as  executive  director.   Did  that  mean  that  you  had 
to  move  to  San  Francisco? 
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Wood:  No.  We  had  the  office  right  here  in  the  Forum  Building,  where 
I've  had  offices  over  the  years  for  about  twenty  years.  I  set 
it  up  and  staffed  the  office. 

Chall:   How  much  of  a  staff  did  you  have? 

Wood:    [counts  to  himself]   Five  or  six  people.   I  had  a  librarian,  believe 
it  or  not;  I  had  a  research  assistant;  I  had  an  office  manager; 
and  a  secretary  that  was  not  a  private  secretary  because  she  did 
all  kinds  of  secretarial  work.   Then  I  had  a  guy  finally  on  promotion, 
When  we  moved  into  membership,  we  did  big  drives,  mailed  to  every 
soft-hearted  person  in  the  state  of  California. 

Chall:   Did  you  buy  lists?  Or  did  you  collect  your  own? 

Wood:   We  had  our  own,  and  then  we  also  traded.   That's  much  cheaper. 

If  you  trade  your  list  with  Sierra  Club  you  can  get  a  bigger  list. 

Chall:  Yes,  if  you  can  do  that.   Sometimes  you  can't.   Who  was  your 
research  assistant? 

Wood:    I've  forgotten  the  guy's  name. 
Chall:   Somebody  who  was  out  of  college? 

Wood:   He  was  at  the  state  college  [Sacramento],  and  he  was  sort  of  caught 
in  between  things:   he  didn't  have  a  job;  he  didn't  know  whether 
he  wanted  to  go  back  to  school.   He  knew  the  environment  was  a 
viable  thing,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  work,  so  I  put  him  to  work. 
He  stayed  on  for  about  a  year. 


The  First  Publications 


Chall:   So  you  really  started  big. 

Wood:   No,  we  didn't.    For  two  years  I  had  a  secretary,  period.   That's 

when  I  did  the  research  and  wrote  the  background  studies  or  "Bibles," 
as  we  called  them,  for  each  study. 

Chall:  What  studies? 

Wood:   California  Going  Going...,  The  Phantom  Cities  of  California, 

The  Federal  Threats  [to  the  California  Landscape].   Those  three 
things.   And  those  are  the  "Bibles"  down  there:   they  have  the 
background.    I  dictated  these  things,  and  then  we  used  them  as 
basis  for  these  condensed  reports  like  this.   The  report  this 
was  done  from  was  about  two  hundred  pages. 
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Chall:   That  is — we're  talking  about — 

Wood:  California,  Going  Going....  That  was  true  of  the  others,  too. 
But  that's  the  way  that  we  worked. 

Chall:   Just  you  and  a  secretary? 

Wood:   Now  wait.   I  had  a  secretary  and  all  my  friends  around  the  state 
that  I  called  on  for  information  put  this  stuff  together.   I'd 
get  a  bunch  of  notes,  and  then  I'd  get  out  the  "Bible."  The  first 
one,  which  was  the  planning  problems;  then  one  on  metropolitan 
government . 

Chall :   This  was  your  background  work? 

Wood:  Yes.  Then  the  other  one  was  on  the  federal  relationships  with 
the  state  of  California,  which  really  was  the  best  one  that  we 
did.  The  bible  was  about  four  hundred  typewritten  pages. 

Chall:   That's  these  three — 

Wood:   No,  that's  just  the  last  one.   Federal  Threats  to  the  California 
Landscape. 

The  bible  was  a  huge  thing  that  could  have  been  a  book  if 
I'd  just  put  it  together. 

Chall:   That's  all  down  in  those  black  three-ring  binders.   Out  of  that 
you  condensed  California,  Going,  Going.... 

Wood:   And  The  Phantom  Cities  of  California,  which  is  the  one  on  metro 
politan  organization.  Then  the  Federal  Threats,  which  is  one  on 
the  relationship  of  the  federal  government  to  the  environment 
in  California. 


Chall:   Do  these  bear  a — yes,  Samuel  Wood  and  Alfred  Heller.   How  did 
the  two  of  you  work  together  on  these? 

Wood:    I'd  do  the  research.  Alfred  didn't  like  to  do  research.   He 
basically  is  a  newspaper  guy. 

Chall:   He's  a  writer.   He  likes  to  write. 

Wood:   He  likes  to  write  the  stuff,  if  he  can  get  it  without  working 

too  hard.   I  worked  hard,  and  we  got  the  material.   Then  we  sat 
down  and  we,  together,  wrote  these  pamphlets. 

Chall:  How  did  that  go,  writing  together? 
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Wood:   Hard.  We'd  shout.   But  we  came  out  with  some  pretty  good  writing. 
Chall:   They  are  well  written. 

Wood:    I  think  these  are  beautifully  written.   They're  pamphleteering 
that  goes  clear  back  to  Thomas  Paine.   [laughs] 

Chall:  Yes,  that's  a  good  word  for  it. 

Wood:    It  hasn't  happened  since  Paine,  really,  in  that — oh,  Emerson  did 
some  pretty  good  stuff.   I  admit  to  Emerson. 

Chall:  You  really  wanted — I  think  I  have  a  statement  of  Heller's  in  one 
of  his  last  pieces — "an  angry,  broad-ranging  statement  of  what 
was  happening,  and  a  call  for  aggressive,  coordinated  state 
planning."* 

Wood:   Yes,  but  never  screaming.   Angry  but  not  screaming.   We  had  a 

rule  against  screaming.   We'd  state  it  as  far  as  you  could  without 
weeping  or  screaming. 

Chall:   So  that  was  a  new  approach,  a  whole  new  approach? 

Wood:    I  think  so.  It  hadn't  happened,  really,  before  we  started  writing 
this  stuff.   But  Alfred  was  the  inspiration  for  that.   He's  a 
good  writer;  he  can  really  write.   He's  a  great  phrase  guy,  and 
some  of  my  stuff  isn't  too  bad. 

Chall:   The  choice  of  the  language  put  it  across,  I'm  sure. 

Wood:   Yes,  that  meant  a  lot,  particularly  in  this  little  thing.   I  think 
this  is  a  masterpiece. 

Chall:  Yes.   That's  California,  Going,  Going...  . 
Wood:   Right. 

Chall:   The  term  "slurb,"  for  example — was  that  first  used  in  California, 
Going,  Going...? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   How  did  you  arrive  at  that? 


*Alfred  Heller,  "California  Tomorrow:  A  Cry  for  California," 
Cry  California.  Volume  11,  Number  4,  Fall/Winter  1976,  p.  3. 
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Wood:    I'm  not  quite  sure.   Alfred  used  to  come  down  to  Sacramento.   We 
met  down  at  our  offices  here  in  the  Forum  Building,  and  started 
to  shout  around  about  things.   He  said,  "We  have  to  invent  a  word!" 
He  said  this — "We  have  to  invent  a  word." 

I  said,  "Why  in  the  hell  do  we  have  to  invent  a  word?   Even 
Shakespeare  didn't  have  to  invent  a  word.   He  just  used  the  words 
he  had." 

So  he  said,  "We  want  to  invent  a  word  that  will  be  catchy." 
I  said,  "Fine.   Let's  sit  down  and  do  it."  So  we  sat  down  at 
a  table,  and  he  said,  "What  are  we  talking  about,  really?  We're 
talking  about  urban  growth.   "Well  what  kind  of  urban  growth?" 
Before  long,  we  had  the  word  "slurbs."  It  was  just  that  simple. 
It  came  to  us  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  there  it  was. 

Chall:   It  took  off. 

Wood:   Yes,  it  was  a  good  word.   It's  in  the  dictionary  now. 

Chall:   Sloppy,  sleazy — 

Wood:    Slovenly.   I  have  other  words  that  I  could  put  in  there  too,  but 
he  wouldn't  go  for  it.   [chuckles] 

Chall:   So  you  were  off  on  your  crusade.   You  used  the  word  crusade  when — 
I've  taken  some  of  these  from  some  of  the  speeches  that  you  gave 
in  1965  and  six.  At  one,  at  the  Fresno  Conservation  Conference, 
you  said,  "It  is  our  belief" — you  were  talking  about  the  California 
Tomorrow  people — "It  is  our  belief  that  unless  we  amend  public 
policy  to  mount  a  conservation  crusade  to  save  our  land  and  land 
scape,  California  as  we  now  know  it  will  be  destroyed."   I'm 
assuming  that  the  two  of  you  and  those  who  went  with  you  felt 
this  quite  strongly. 

Wood:   Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.   I  did  more  than  Alfred.   Alfred  really  is 

basically  a  skeptic  about  these  things.   But  I  believed.   He  never 
gave  speeches  like  this;  he  didn't  give  many  speeches.   In  fact, 
I  tried  to  force  him  to  go  on  television,  and  he  wouldn't  do  it. 
He  had  had  very  little  experience  in  public  exposure.   But  even 
tually  he  got  around  to  being  able  to  handle  himself  pretty  well. 

Chall:   He  must  have,  because  somewhere  in  this  report  [1976]  he  talks 
about  going  around  and  talking — 

Wood:   With  Abbott  on  this. 
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Chall:   Yes,  Abbott  I  think  he  said.  But  that  was  different  perhaps,  from 
making  the  kinds  of  speeches  that  you  were  making. 

Wood:   Yes,  I  was  talking  about  what  was  happening  to  California  and 
what  was  happening  to  Los  Angeles. 

Chall:  And  tailoring  your  speeches  for  the  audience  that  you  had,  to 
a  large  degree,  although  the  material  was  usually  the  same. 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   As  executive  director,  then,  you  were  here,  and  you  were  writing 
and  managing  the  organization  as  it  grew,  is  that  right? 

Wood:   Yes,  really  for  a  long  time  I  ran  the  show.   I  had  an  agreement, 
I  thought,  with  Alfred,  which  we  fought  about  every  so  often. 
Together  we'd  argue  about  policy;  he  could  tell  me  what  the  policy 
would  be.   But  I  had  to  know  what  the  policy  was.   Either  we  got 
to  it  on  a  consensus  basis,  or  I  was  told  what  the  policy  was. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  being  told.   Because  any  staff 
guy  has  to  know;  and  that's  what  I  was,  really — a  staff  person. 

Chall:  And  what  were  the  policies,  basically,  as  you  recall  them?  Were 
they  rather  simple? 

Wood:   The  policies  of  California  Tomorrow  certainly  were  not  simple. 
It's  true  we  had  policy  arguments,  but  we  had  a  policy  paper — 
mainly  it  was  application  and  interpretation.   We  also  had  the 
assembly  committee  studies ;  we  had  Santa  Clara  and  Los  Angeles 
counties;  we  recognized  the  relatedness  of  slurban  growth,  loss 
of  open  space  and  agricultural  land,  air  and  water  pollution, 
freeways  and  congestion.   California  growth  can't  be  divided 
and  subdivided — problems  had  to  be  attacked  on  the  full  front. 
Locals,  often  under  the  leadership  of  the  development  people, 
were  struggling  with  these  problems. 

The  state  had  no  policies,  no  plan — no  guidance.   So  we  went 
for  state  policy  and  a  plan  and  for  regional  decentralization, 
for  plan  development  and  administration  by  viable  regional  govern 
ments  in  cooperation  with  the  locals.   Under  this  process  the 
action  should  shift  to  the  local  level,  where  it  really  belongs, 
with  the  state  and  regions  monitoring  the  process.    These  policies 
are  detailed  in:  California  Going,  Going...,  The  Phantom  Cities 
of  California,  and  the  Federal  Threats  to  the  California  Landscape. 

M 

Wood:   We  had  wonderful  press.   This  is  something  that  you  haven't 
explored,  I'm  sure. 
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Chall:   No,  I  haven't,  because  I  don't  know  where  to  go  to  look. 
Wood:   The  files  of  California  Tomorrow.   They  have  clippings. 
Chall:   Yes,  that  would  be  the  best  place. 

Wood:   About  this  high  [gestures]   California.  Going,  Going...  got  the 

best  publicity.   But  it  was  reprinted  by  newspaper  after  newspaper, 
the  whole  thing.   Really,  it  was  fancy.   Even  on  the  East  Coast 
they  reprinted  it,  as  did  The  London  Times.   It  worked,  as  a  state 
ment  of  the  feelings  of  people.   Somehow  we  captured  that. 

Making  Speeches  and  Consulting 


Wood:    I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  Alfred  retired  me  two  years  before 
retirement  age  was  simply  because  I  was  getting  all  the  press. 
I  was  making  all  the  speeches.   I  made  speeches  all  over  the  country, 
that  he  was  asked  as  president  to  make,  and  he  wouldn't  do  it. 
He  turned  it  over  to  me.   That  went  on,  five  or  six  years  after 
I  was  retired. 

Chall:  Was  that  when  you  went  off  as  director  and  became  a  consultant? 
Was  that  retiring? 

* 

Wood:   Yes,  that  was  it. 

Chall:   Did  that  mean  that  you  were  off  the  payroll,  or  what  did  it  mean? 

Wood:   No,  no,  I  was  getting  a  retainer  of  $5,000  a  year.  Plus  I  had 

a  formula  if  I  worked  more  than  the  certain  amount  of  time  that 

you  could  extrapolate  out  of  the  $5,000  a  year.   I  got  paid  my 

consultant  fee.   That  really  bothered  Alfred. 

Chall:  To  have  to  pay  you  a  consultant  fee  or  an  extra  fee? 

Wood:   For  the  extra  time.   But  I  wouldn't  go  into  this  thing  any  other 
way  with  him. 

Chall:  You  were  paid  well  as  a  director,  is  that  it? 

Wood:   Yes.   We  had  some  problems.   But  I  came  out  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Chall:  And  how  long  were  you  a  consultant?  Are  you  still  a  consultant? 

Wood:   No,  I  was  a  consultant  for  over  ten  years.   The  retainer  from 
California  Tomorrow  and  consultant  fees  helped  the  retirement. 
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Chall: 
Wood: 

Chall; 
Wood : 
Chall ; 

Wood  : 

Chall : 
Wood: 
Chall : 

Wood: 


Chall : 
Wood: 

Chall: 


Wood : 
Chall; 
Wood  : 
Chall : 


I  should  say . 

I  had  jobs,  too.   First  two  or  three  years  after  my  retirement 
I  was  kept  busy  with  consulting,  both  public  and  private. 

As  a  consultant  for  California  Tomorrow? 
Yes,  some. 
But  privately? 

1  still  was  doing  consulting  work  for  county  and  city  government, 
mainly,  private  outfits. 

On  your  own?  Because  you  didn't  have  an  organization. 

I  didn't  have  a  staff. 

So  you  were  just  a  private  consultant? 

Right.   I  worked  out  a  theory  that  the  best  way  to  get  a  job 
effectuated  in  a  critical  area  that's  very  controversial  is  to 
work  directly  with  the  people  who  have  to  carry  it  out.   So  what 
I  would  do  is  take  a  consultancy  with  the  provision  that  I  would 
work  with  agency  staff  people.   I  would  be  in  charge  of  the  project, 
and  I  would  work  with  them.   And  I  would  be  responsible  for  the 
results  of  the  thing.   But  by  the  time  that  they'd  worked  with 
me  over  a  period  of  a  year  on  a  project  that  was  a  good  project, 
and  they  became  absolutely  sold  on  it,  and  there  was  no  question 
then,  the  agency  was  willing  to  carry  it  out. 


These  are  local  governments  you're  talking  about — counties? 

At  that  time,  I  guess  I  didn't  have  any  outside  state  jobs, 
worked  out.   Okay,  I  think  I  screwed  you  up. 


It 


No,  that's  all  right.   I'll  go  back.   I  noticed  that  you  had  been 
loaned,  according  to  this  article  of  Heller's,  that  you  had  been 
loaned  by  the  staff  to  a  Joint  Committee  for  Bay  Area  Water  Courses. 
What  does  that  mean,  "loaned?" 

It  means  that  I  just  had  to  fix  that  up  on  my  own. 

That  was  while  you  were  still  a — 

— consultant  to  California  Tomorrow — yes. 

What  was  that  about — Bay  Area  Water  Courses? 
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Wood:   The  People  for  Open  Space  in  the  Bay  Area — I've  forgotten  the 

full  name  that  got  involved  there — and  California  Tomorrow — and 
who  else? 

Chall:   Let's  see — The  Northern  California  Chapter  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects.   That  comes  out  of  one  of  your  speeches. 

Wood:   Yes.   They  set  up  a  committee  to  review  what  was  really  happening 
on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  projects  in  the  Bay 
Area.   These  were  huge  projects.   In  Alameda  County,  for  example, 
they  had  a  backlog  of  about  $50  million  to  concretize,  straighten 
out,  and  save  the  [laughs]  creeks,  and  cut  down  everything!   Anyway, 
we  went  into  that.   I  wrote  the  report  from  them.   Most  of  it 
was  published  in  Cry  California. 

Chall:   I  don't  think  that  stopped  them,  did  it? 

Wood:   Oh,  no,  all  it  did  was  to  make  them  mad.   I've  been  on  their  list 
for  so  long  now,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me.   Anyway, 
it  was  a  good  study.   The  full  study  was  sent  out  to  the  partici 
pating  outfits. 

Chall:   By  that  time,  I  think  these — I  don't  know  when  you  did  that,  but 
BCDC  had  already  been  organized,  hadn't  it? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   Or  just  was  getting — 

Wood:    It  was  in  the  mill. 

Chall:  After  you  left  as  executive  director,  the  first  new  executive 
director  was  Jack  Abbott  then.   Did  he  follow  you? 

Wood:  No.  Alfred  picked  up  the  responsibility  and  carried  it  on  for 
almost  a  year,  I  think.  He  got  damn  tired  of  that.  He  had  to 
be  down  at  the  office. 

Abbott  had  been  on  the  payroll  not  regularly.   But  we  brought 
him  in  to  handle  the  news — the  PR  stuff.   Alfred  knew  him,  but 
I  insisted  that  he  be  paid  properly  for  the  job,  which  he  never 
was  anyway.   Did  you  know  Jack? 

Chall:  No,  I  didn't.   I  had  heard  that  he  was  an  exceptional  person. 

Wood:   He  was  a  good  man.   Very  competent.   He  could  write;  he  was  a 
newspaper  man. 
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Chall:   Also  I  understand  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 

Wood:  Yes,  he  was  very  good.  He  always  believed  in  progress.  We'd 
say,  "Well,  how  are  we  doing,  Jack?"  He'd  say,  "We're  making 
progress."  We're  making  progress."  [laughs] 


Cry  California 


Chall:  What  about  Bill  Bronson?  He  came  in  to  do  what? 

Wood:   He  came  in  when  we  decided  to  publish  the  journal  of  California 
Tomorrow,  Cry  California.   This  was  done  out  of  our  Sacramento 
office. 

Chall:  Yes.  And  how  was  the  decision  made  to  do  that? 

Wood:   I  think  Alfred  made  it.   I  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  it. 

But  I  got  the  job  of  hiring  the  editor  and  went  for  Bronson.   I 
really  thought  the  journal  would  be  fine  eventually,  but  what 
I  wanted  to  do  was  to  continue  what  we  had  started.   We  had  at 
least  one  more  of  this  series:   we  hadn't  done  anything  on  private 
enterprise.   I  had  all  my  sights  set  on  the  private  enterprise 
thing  as  related  to  the  environmental  factors  in  the  state.   That 
would  have  been  the  juiciest  one  we  could  have  done.   That  would 
have  gotten  real  attention  and  support.   But  Alfred  didn't  want 
to  go  for  that. 

Chall:   Yes,  the  crux  of  it  in  many  ways. 

Wood:   It  could  have  been  the  first  one,  really,  that  attacked  private 
enterprise  as  an  environmental  destroyer.   I  had — oh,  gosh,  I 
had  much  of  the  dope  and  notes  ready  for  dictation. 

Chall:  You  had  your  material  ready? 

Wood:    Some  of  it's  over  there  right  now.   [on  his  shelf  with  the  "bible"] 

Chall:   You  still  can  write  it.   So  the  decision  was  not  to  tackle  the 
private  sector  in  writing. 

Wood:   The  decision  was  to  start  with  the  journal.  Once  we  started  with 
that,  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  the  federal  threat  study 
finished  and  getting  it  published,  because  Alfred  was  more 
interested  then  in  the  magazine. 
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Chall:   It  was  done  as  a  special  journal  issue,  then,  published  under 

the  same  title,  "The  Federal  Threats  to  the  California  Landscape"? 

Wood:   Yes,  it  was  published  as  a  Cry  California  special  issue  in  Spring 
1967.* 

Alfred  wouldn't  work  with  me  on  this,  he  said. 
Chall:   Is  that  why  Daryl  Lembke  is  your  co-author? 
Wood:   He  was  brought  in.   Do  you  know  Daryl? 
Chall:   No,  I  don't.   Who  is  he? 

Wood:   He  was  a  Los  Angeles  Times  writer  who  lives  in  San  Francisco  and 

who  had  written  some  pretty  good  stuff  in  the  environmental  field. 
This  is  the  other  copy. 

Chall:   Is  it  the  same? 

Wood:   Everything  is  the  same,  except  the  cover. 

Chall:   I  see.   And  Lembke  came  in  to — ? 

Wood:   To  work  with  me  on  it.   Alfred  didn't  think  I  could  write.   Of 
course,  I  didn't  think  he  could  write  very  well  either. 

Chall:   This  was  an  interesting  duo!   [laughter] 

Wood:   Oh,  he  can  write;  I  have  to  admit  that  he  can  write.   He  was  a 

pretty  good  idea  man,  too.   He  cared  what  he  wrote,  but  he  didn't 
care  whether  it  was  backed  or  not.   He  didn't  believe  in  research, 
and  I  did  believe  in  research. 

Chall:  Well,  you  have  a  different  background. 

Wood:    I  just  insisted  that  we  know  what  we  were  doing  before  we  start 
to  write.  And  sometimes  that  took  a  lot  of  work. 

Chall:   It  does.   But  you  probably  wouldn't  have  been  accorded  the  prestige 
that  you  had  if  you'd  just  done  pamphleteering. 


* 
Samuel  E.  Wood  and  Daryl  Lembke,  "The  Federal  Threats  to  the 

California  Landscape,"  Cry  California,  Volume  II,  Number  2, 
Spring  1967. 
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Wood:   That's  right.   There  isn't  a  footnote  in  this  stuff,  but  it's 

backed  by  all  kinds  of  dope.  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  behind  each 
section  all  the  sources.   I  could  have  put  the  footnotes  in. 

Chall:   I'm  sure  you  would  have  been  asked  to  back  it  up  many  times. 

Wood:   Oh,  sure.   But  seldom,  really.   The  only  people  who  asked  us  to 
back  it  up  were  the  people  who  didn't  know  anything.   Usually 
these  are  directly  concerned  people.   The  water  people,  for 
example,  who  are  mainly  engineers,  don't  know  anything.   They 
would  say,  "Where  did  you  get  the  facts  on  that?"  when  I  was  out 
speaking  to  them.   I'd  just  give  them  the  sources  out  of  my  head. 


Chall:   The  early  magazines  are  very  good,  full  of  good  material.   Who 
made  a  decision  about  who  would  write  the  articles?  Bronson? 

Wood:   Bronson  was  responsible  for  it.   But  that  didn't  mean  he  decided 
everything.   He  didn't  decide  whether  or  not  we'd  do  an  article, 
say,  on  geothermal,  which  we  did,  and  it  was  the  first  real  break 
geothermal  got  in  this  state. 

Chall:   Who  made  those  decisions? 
Wood:   Alfred  and  I,  usually. 
Chall:   I  see. 

Wood:   We  would  say,  "Bronson,  this  is  an  area."  And  he'd  say,  "No, 

I  don't  think  it's  an  area."  Then  we'd  go  into  a  room  and  lock 
the  door  and  fight.   [laughs] 

Chall:   And  who  influenced  whom?   [chuckles] 

Wood:    It's  hard  to  say.  We  came  out  when  we  decided  on  it,  one  way 
or  another. 

Chall:   So  the  articles  were  determined  in  advance,  and  selected  people 
would  write  them. 

Wood:   Bronson  was  always  picking  up  stuff.   If  somebody  were  interested 

in  a  field,  he'd  go  ahead  and  tie  him  up.   He  didn't  have  to  clear; 
he  was  editor  of  the  magazine. 

Chall:  Were  people  paid  for  their  articles? 
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Wood:   Yes,  but  not  very  much.   Not  even  enough  to  pay  the  secretarial 
costs.   Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  an  article  was  the  limit. 
But  they  had  a  very  good  medium,  and  they  knew  it. 

## 


The  California  Tomorrow  Plan 

Chall:  All  right.   How  about  the  plan,  because  that's — 
Wood:   That's  a  major  thing. 

Chall:   — an  extraordinary  job  here,  the  first  plan,  and  the  forums,  and 
all  that  went  with  it,  after  which  came  Democracy  in  the  Space 
Age.   But  this  was  now — as  I  get  it  from  the  dates — you  had  been 
in  operation  about  ten  years  when  you  started  to  work  on  the 
California  Tomorrow  Plan.   How  did  you  come  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  plan  itself?  Did  you  set  out  to  make  a  plan? 

Wood:   In  the  first  place  it  isn't  a  plan,  not  even  a  sketch  plan — it 
is  a  prototype  plan — with  the  format  and  content  of  a  plan. 
Alfred  came  up  with  it.   I  didn't. 

Chall:  What  did  you  think  of  it  when  you  heard  it? 
Wood:    I  thought  it  was  a  lousy  idea. 
Chall:  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  now? 

Wood:    I've  mellowed  a  little  on  it;  I  still  think  that  if  we'd  put  our 
effort  into  trying  to  work  with  the  state  that  we  put  into  this, 
with  all  the  energy  and  all  the  contacts  that  the  Hellers  had 
and  our  board  had,  we  probably  could  have  gotten  a  plan  like  this 
or  something  like  this  done  by  the  state  of  California. 

Chall:  What  makes  you  think  you  could  have  done  that?  This  was  1970; 

Reagan  was  in  office.   You  did  have  a  plan;  there  was  a  plan  that 
had  gone  through  the  legislature. 

Wood:   No,  there  was  no  plan. 

Chall:   I  mean,  you  did  have  the  legislation. 

Wood:   Well,  we  had  the  legislation  for  the  development  of  a  plan. 
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Wood: 
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Right.   How  did  you  think  that  all  of  the  effort  and  energy  that 
went  into  this  could  have  produced  something  through  the  state 
at  that  time,  and  through  what  means? 

There  was  money  available.   The  state  itself  was  working  on  a 
plan,  gathering  the  material  right  then  for  a  state  development 
plan — this  is  under  Reagan — 

Yes. 

Well,  before  this — let's  go  back  to  how  this  was  generated.   Before 
Reagan,  Brown  himself  was  flirting  with  the  idea  of  doing  a  plan, 
and  he  had  most  of  the  information  available  collected.   But  the 
question  was  to  put  it  all  together  and  get  policy.   I  would  have 
favored  that.   This — you  have  no  idea  how  much  that  cost  Alfred 
Heller. 

The  task  force,  the  publishing — ? 

The  expenses,  the  publishing.   Nat  Owings — his  staff  people  worked 
with  us  on  this.   I  think  that  that  was  donated.   But  they  were 
the  guys — see,  there's  a  lot  of  brains  in  this  group  here  that 
put  that  prototype  together.  We  used  to  have  meetings,  weekly 
meetings  on  this  thing,  and  argue  about  it.   But  the  staff  guys 
from  Owings1  office  worked  out  the  systems  approach.   Do  you  know 
anything  about  systems? 

Yes,  I  know — 

I  think  it's  a  bunch  of  crap.   [laughs] 

There  are  many  others  that  feel  the  same. 

Anyway,  systems  approach  is  graphic.   You  show  how  everything 
is  tied  together.   We  were  using  strings  from  this  to  that,  to 
this  down  here,  and  over  here.   That  is  the  only  way,  really, 
that  you  can  get  the  comprehensive  approach  toward  planning. 

You  have  to  see  it. 

You  have  to  see  it  to  understand  it.   The  boys  in  Nat  Ownings' 
shop  were  able  to  handle  this. 

They  put  it  on  tape  first? 

We  had  a  big  board  we  were  working  with.   Some  of  that  stuff 
originated  on  this  board  and  then  was  later  simplified  when  it 
was  finished. 
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Chall:   This  systems  approach,  this  particular  one  where  you  just  look 
at  it,  and  discuss  it,  and  see  how  it  all  works  together,  is 
something  that's  understandable  as  long  as  you  put  the  right  words 
in  the  right  boxes. 

Wood:   Yes,  it  works  all  right.   I  think  that  was  the  best  thing  we  did 
in  this. 

Chall:   It  certainly  helps  me  to  look  at  it  although  it  gets  a  bit  compli 
cated.   It  hasn't  been  done  by  setting  figures  into  a  computer, 
or  did  they  do  that? 

Wood:   No,  we  didn't  use  a  computer  at  all. 

Chall:   Who  got  into  using  the  phrases  "driving  forces"  and  such  words 
as  that? 

Wood:    I  think  most  of  that  was  generated  in  our  weekly  meetings  that 
we  had.   I  think  [Theodore]  Foin  and  I  first  used  the  phrase  in 
a  sub-study  we  did  for  the  task  force. 

Chall:  Who  were  in  on  those  weekly  meetings — that's  the  so-called  task 
force? 

Wood:   The  task  force  people — let  me  see  where  they  are.   Task  force 
is  on  the  last  page  of  this  thing. 

Chall:   I  was  interested  in  who  they  were.   That's  quite  a  number  of  people. 
They  met  weekly? 

Wood:   Almost  weekly. 

Chall:  Did  they  agree  on  these — ? 

Wood:   No,  we  didn't  have  to  have  agreement.   We  wanted  discussion.   We 
didn't  ask  for  any  consensus  at  all.   Nobody  voted  on  anything, 
which  is  the  only  vay  to  handle  something  like  this.   The  people 
who  were  most  influential  in  developing  this:   I'd  have  to  say 
Jack  Abbott  attended  all  the  meetings  and  probably  recorded. 
Theodore  Foin,  with  whom  I  worked  on  special  assignments.   Mark 
Goldstein — I'll  check  them  out  here. 

Victor  Palmieri  didn't  get  up  very  often.   Harvey  Perloff 
was  important.   Bill  Roth  was  important.   Frank  Stead  was  active 
as  hell.   [Kenneth]  Watt  came  in  every  so  often.   [Simon]  Eisner 
attended  most  of  the  meetings  and  contributed  from  a  broad  local 
experience.   I  was  there  at  all  the  meetings. 


Wood: 
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Everybody  contributed.   Even  Willie  Brown  came  to  some  of  the 
meetings.   Alfred,  of  course,  was  at  every  meeting.   We'd  have 
a  subject  matter  and  an  agenda,  usually,  which  I  think  Jack  Abbott 
prepared — or  Goldstein.   Goldstein's  really  a  smart  ass.   Do  you 
know  him? 

No,  I  don't. 

He's  an  idea  guy,  and  it  isn't  just  in  architecture  and  design. 
He  is  a  sociological  designer,  too.   He  knows  that  architecture 
ought  to  reflect,  and  at  least  it  does  affect,  the  society.   It's 
probably  more  important  to  affect  society  than  it  is  to  reflect 
society.   That  was  his  feeling. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  then — is  that  what  you're  saying? — you 
came  up  with  these  so-called  policies,  the  driving  forces,  and 
the  way  that  you  could  utilize  them  for  environmental  controls, 
social  controls,  the  development  of  a  plan.   I  would  guess  that 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  about 
some  of  these  things.   The  idea  of  charging  people  a  thousand 
dollars  a  family  or  a  head  when  they  came  into  California,  and 
tax  on  families — 

That  isn't  a  new  idea.   I  don't  think  I  agreed  to  that  one. 

As  you  say,  there  was  discussion,  but  you  didn't  have  to  agree. 
But  you  had  to  agree  on  setting  it  up  so  that  it  could  be  finally 
discussed? 


No. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  you  had  that  two-day  meeting. 
14,  1971]* 

Yes. 

It  must  have  been  very  exciting. 

You  should  have  been  there. 


[April  13- 


"A  First  Response,"  Cry  California,  Volume  6,  Number  3,  Summer 
1971. 
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Chall:   Can  you  discuss  how  you  finally  developed  the  framework  for  the 
sketch?  Let's  see,  what  do  you  call  it?   California  Tomorrow 
Sketch  Plan.*  The  first  sketch  after  all  of  these  meetings — 
you  must  have  agreed  upon  what  that  was  going  to  look  like.   And 
then  to  develop  a  two-day  meeting  with  all  of  those  people 
presenting  their  ideas —  Try  to  reminisce  a  bit  about  that. 

Wood:   You  see,  I  wasn't  involved  in  writing  this  thing. 

Chall:   But  you  were  involved  in  the  weekly  task  force  meetings  that  must 
have  come  up  with  a  consensus. 

Wood:    I  don't  remember  whether  I  worked  on  this  copy  or  not.   I  guess 
I  did,  because  I  was  directly  involved  in  the  meeting  and  the 
scheduling.   This,  of  course,  was  a  summary,  really,  of  what  was 
going  to  go  into  this  thing.   By  that  time,  we'd  had  everything 
worked  out  pretty  well.   We  knew  where  we  were  going  and  what 
we  were  going  to  say. 

Chall:   But  you  opened  it  up  for  public  discussion  for  two  days,  and  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  controversy.   Not  everybody  agreed  on  many 
of  your  proposals.   Weren't  there  some  feelings-  that  there  were 
racial  connotations  in  it? 

Wood:    I  don't  remember — who  brought  that  up?  Not  Willie  Brown,  did 
he? 

Chall:   Not  Brown.   [Tom]  Bradley  to  some  degree.   I  think  maybe  one  of 
the  Chicanes.   The  business  of  taxing  people  with  more  than  two 
children,  charging  people  who  came  into  the  state.   There  was 
a  statement  from  the  representative  from  PG&E  who  felt  you  were 
tackling  too  many  subjects  at  one  time.   There  were  others  who 
felt  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  benign  autocrat  at  the  head,  who 
didn't  really  understand  totally  the  problems  of  people.   Those 
are  some  of  the  comments  that  I  picked  up.   Most  of  the  people 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  start  talking. 

Wood:   I  remember  now  about  this  conference.   It  was  a  very  good  conference; 
there  were  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  ideas  that  came  out  of  it.   They 
actually  were  reflected  in  this  thing. 


*First  published  as  a  tabloid,  March  3,  1971.   Summarized  in 
"A  First  Response." 
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Chall:   Yes,  that  came  later.   I  never  analyzed  them  all  thoroughly,  but 
at  the  time  I  read  them  both  I  thought  the  second  publication 
had  been  modified  a  bit,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.* 

Wood:   Well,  the  basic  stuff  is  in  the  summary. 

Chall:   But  the  prototype  plan  is  here.   This  is  the  plan. 

Wood:   Yes.   This  is  the  sketch  plan  or  prototype  of  a  plan,  what  a  plan 
could  be.   That,  of  course,  was  one  of  my  major  objections  to 
it.   They  insisted  on  calling  it  a  plan.   I  said,  "Look  this  is 
a  prototype,  this  is  an  example  of  what  a  plan  could  be  in  California 
or  any  other  place.   But  it  is  not  a  plan.   It  is  not  related 
at  all  to  the  realities  of  what's  going  on  in  California  in  the 
sense  of  achieving  it.   To  get  a  plan  like  this,  you  have  to  have 
a  policy;  you  have  to  have  a  responsible  political  body  that'll 
put  the  thing  together  and  supervise  it  and  try  to  bring  these 
elements  in."  The  further  I  got  into  working  with  it,  the  more 
enthusiastic  I  got  about  it. 

Alfred  was  way  ahead  of  me  on  that  one,  I  admit  that. 
Chall:   It  is  a  prototype;  it's  something  that  people  could  talk  about. 

Wood:    Sure,  and  that's  the  way  it  was  used  actually.   Every  time  I  talked 
about  it,  I  talked  about  a  prototype  plan. 

Chall:  And  where  did  it  go? 

Wood:   No  place.   [Paul]  Priolo  said  he  introduced  a  bill  to  develop 
a  plan  according  to  the  prototype  plan  of  California  Tomorrow. 
It  didn't  get  anyplace. 

And  Roth  felt  so  enthusiastic  about  it  he  ran  for  governor. 
He  didn't  ask  me  about  that.   I  don't  think  he  asked  anybody. 

Chall:  Much  of  it,  in  terms  of  the  economic  side  of  it,  depended  on  the 
federal  government,  in  terms  of  providing  people  with  an  income 
floor,  and  the  federal  land  bank  policies,  and  all  of  that. 

//# 
Chall:   I  don't  think  that  we  can  go  through  every  bit  of  it. 


*Alfred  Heller,  ed.,  The  California  Tomorrow  Plan  (Los  Altos, 
California:  William  Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1972). 
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Wood:   One  of  the  important  ideas  that  you  need  to  remember  in  this  thing 
is  that  we  dealt  with  alternative  futures. 

Chall:   That  was  a  new  approach,  too. 

Wood:   Well,  not  quite.   But  it  was  the  only  time  it  really  had  been 

laid  out  and  explored  as  deeply  as  we  had.  That's  been  accepted 
now.   In  fact,  the  Transportation  Department  came  out  with  their 
ten-year  plan,  and  used,  in  the  absence  of  a  state  plan,  used 
the  California  Tomorrow  format  and  our  projections  and  our  alter- 
na  t  ive  f u  tur e  s . 

Chall:   That's  the  federal — ? 

Wood:   State. 

Chall:   So  it's  one  way  of  looking  at  what  your  research — 

Wood:   It's  a  methodology  rather  than  a  detail.   But  once  you  get  the 
methodology,  you  say,  if  you  go  down  this  route,  these  things 
will  open.   If  you  go  down  this  route,  these  things  will  open; 
other  things  might  close.   That's  what  planning  is  all  about. 
But  no  one  used  the  term  "alternative  futures"  to  this  extent 
and  with  this  meaning. 

Chall:   So  that  was  an  influence  and  an  impact? 

Wood:   Yes,  I  think  that  Ted  Foin  and  I  worked  that  out.   He  was  an 

associate  professor  at  Davis  in,  I  think,  social  psychology.   He 
was  a  good  conceptual  thinker  and  good  on  methods.   We  had  it 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  what  it  means  to  people,  mainly,  how 
democracy  opens  up  or  democracy  closes,  and  how  people  learn  to 
express  themselves,  or  their  personalities  as  developed  and 
expressed  under  certain  conditions.   We  got  that  in  there  some 
place. 

Chall:   There  was  also  the  state  council — eleven  people  appointed  by  the 
governor? 

Wood:   Yes,  that's  the  State  Planning  Council. 
Chall:   They  were  to  do  the  plan? 

Wood:   Yes,  they  were  to  supervise  the  plan.   But  the  policy  would  have 
been  adopted — we  wanted  it  proposed  by  the  governor  and  adopted 
really  by  the  legislature,  and  then  to  proceed  from  there  to 
implementing  it. 
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Chall: 

Wood: 
Chall : 
Wood : 


Chall; 
Wood: 

Chall: 


Wood: 
Chall 

Wood: 


Chall : 


At  the  time,  after  the  experience  that  you'd  had  already  with 

the  state,  did  that  seem  like  a  feasible  way — politically  feasible? 

No. 

But  it  was  ideally  feasible.   This  is  an  ideal  plan. 

I  think  if  you  want  to  get  a  plan,  then  you  have  to  go  that  route. 
You  have  to  have  policy  that  the  legislature  adopts.   Then  you 
have  to  have  the  executive  branch  devise  the  plan,  or  a  council, 
or  somebody  that  is  aside  from  the  legislature,  related  to  the 
governor  and  his  responsibility.   He  has  to  be  directly  involved 
in  this  thing.  Then  you  have  a  built-in  support  factor  that  you 
don't  have  any  other  way  you  go.   The  chemistry  of  the  thing  is 
very  important,  I  think. 

And  this  is  what  you  had  set  out  doing — 

Yes.   That's  why  this  scheme  here  is  a  nasty  one.   But  it  could 
be  effective.   It  lays  the  bodies  where  they  belong. 

Now,  that  didn't  go  through,  of  course.   But  during  the  time  that 
you  were  making  some  speeches,  you  had  recommended  that  there 
be  legislation  to  create  a  review  commission  on  environmental 
change,  which  is  not  the  same  thing.   But  at  least  this  was  some 
thing  that  you  were  suggesting  in  1966.   You  suggested  it  several 
times.   It's  not  like  the  council  that  you  wanted,  which  would 
do  the  plan.   But  at  least  this,  you  said,  would  focus  attention 
on  special  purpose  development  decisions  in  order  to  establish 
long-term,  general  interest  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
A  little  more  benign.   Do  you  recall  that? 

I'm  not  sure  it's  a  good  idea!   [laughs] 


I  just  wondered  how  it  came  about, 
it  wasn't — 


If  this  is  a  total  concept, 


That  was  ar.  interim  sort  of  a  thing.   This  is  just  to  sort  of 
hold  the  ground  and  make  people  think  about  what  they  were  going 
to  do.   But  once  you  have  a  plan  in  place,  then  this  would  not 
be  important,  because  the  plan  would  take  care  of  it.   But  that's 
when  I  was  really  getting  desperate.   [laughter] 

What  did  you  all  think  might  happen  when  this  came  out,  when  the 
California  Tomorrow  Plan  finally  came  out  this  way — your  plan 
and  your  book?   Besides  Paul  Priolo  putting  it  into  the  legislature, 
did  you  all  have  hope  that  something  very  definite  would  happen 
as  a  result  of  this? 
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Wood:    I  didn't.   I  had  hopes.   But  I'd  had  hopes  before.   I  didn't  think 

anything  would  happen.   I  thought  that  it  would  stir  up  the  planning 
people  a  little  bit,  and  that  it  might  affect  some  state  agencies, 
which  it  did.   See,  the  state  had  nothing  except  this  California 
Tomorrow  Plan.   They  thought  it  was  fascinating.   The  intelligent 
people  in  the  state  administration  thought  it  was  great.   It  gave 
them  something  to  shoot  for,  and  something  they  could  refer  to 
in  their  own  discussions.   I'm  not  sure  whether  anybody  else  used 
it  other  than  the  transportation  agency.   I'm  sure  it  affected 
some  of  the  work  done  in  fish  and  game,  and  forestry,  and  so  on. 
It  gave  them  an  arguable  point,  an  argument.   They  could  say, 
"Look  at  this  stuff.   This  is  what  it  says  on  page  so-and-so." 

We  didn't  do  badly  on  the  newspaper  treatment  of  this,  but 
not  like  we  had  on  California,  Going...  or  any  of  these  other 
studies.   It  was  sort  of  a  dud.   In  the  first  place,  it's  long; 
it's  complicated.  You  have  to  study  it  to  know  what  it  says. 

Chall:   There  are  many  points  in  there  that  are  highly  controversial  in 
terms  of  our  present  form  of  government,  laissez-faire. 

Wood:   Yes.   Oh,  God! 

Chall:   But  I'm  sure  it  created  a  lot  of  thinking;  it  couldn't  help  but 
do  it. 

Wood:   Let  me  say  a  little  more  about  this.   We  got  a  draft  of  this  thing 
that  I  think  was  prepared  by  Marc  Goldstein,  or — there  was  a  guy 
by  the  name  of  Grossman  who  was  there.   I've  forgotten  what  his 
first  name  was.   I  think  he  was  chairman  of  the  writing  committee. 
We  all  wrote  bits  of  it.   But  I  think  Goldstein  and  Grossman  put 
this  draft  together. 

Then  it  was  sent  out  to  all  the  members  of  this  review  committee. 
We  got  those  comments  in,  and  they  were  folded  in  if  we  wanted 
them.   Alfred  and  I  went  through  it,  and  we  decided  whether  to 
accept  these  comments.   Some  of  them  were  damn  good,  so  we  accepted 
them. 

Then,  at  that  stage,  I  felt  like  a  free  bird.   Boy,  I  went 
through  that  thing  with  a  red  pencil  and  wrote  a  bunch  of  stuff 
I  couldn't  get  through  the  rest  of  them  [laughs].   I  had  a  lot 
of  fun.   I  spent  three  days  in  Alfred's  office  reviewing  this 
draft. 

Chall:   So  your  ideas  are  incorporated  in  this,  or  did  somebody  red-pencil 
them  out  later? 
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Wood:   All  I  had  to  do  then  was  to  sell  Alfred  on  these  ideas.   Most 

of  them  weren't  original.   But  some  of  them  on  land  policy  were 
mine.   Telling  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  example,  that  here 
they  signed  farmland  out  for  fifty-year  water  supply  on  a  contract 
and  by  the  end  of  fifty  years  that  had  no  guarantee  that  this 
would  be  farmland.   Urban  growth  might  have  the  land  and  the  water. 
So  the  contract  ought  to  hold  the  land  in  agriculture  for  the 
payout  period  of  the  contract. 

Chall:   I  thought  that  was  a  very  interesting  point. 

Wood:   Don't  you  think  that's  smart?   I  did,  too.   [laughter]   So  I  put 
it  in.   It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.   I've  had  it  in  speeches,  and 
I've  had  it  in  articles,  and  nobody — it  hasn't  caught  on. 

Chall:   I  think  you  were  talking  about  it  from  the  point  of  the  Bureau 

of  Reclamation.   But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  California  Water 
Plan,  too,  I  think  it  makes  quite  a  bit  of  sense. 

Wood:   You  can't  talk  sense  to  those  people.   They're  not  policy  people; 
they're  just  engineers. 

Chall:   But  it  was  a  very  good  point. 

Wood:   And  that  would  take  care  of  a  lot  of  our  urbanization  problems, 
and  preserve  our  agricultural  land.   All  the  farmers  had  to  do 
was  to  sign  a  contract  that  this  land  would  remain  in  agriculture 
for  the  payoff  period  of  the  project.   And  what  is  more  sensible? 

Chall:   How  come  you  all  hadn't  thought  of  that  in  1936  or  '40  when  you 
started  the  first  contracts  for  the  Central  Valley  Project? 

Wood:   These  guys  were  so  harassed  that  they  couldn't  have  any  new 
ideas. 

Chall:   You're  talking  about  the  bureau  people  in  those  days? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:   That  was  over  the  160-acre — 

Wood:   The  big  land  people  were  after  them  because  they  believed  in  the 
federal  land  policy — the  160  acre  limitation  was  only  a  part  of 
this  policy. 

Chall:   That  was  over  the  160-acre  limit. 

Wood:   Yes.   You  know,  the  Ivanhoe  case — you've  heard  of  that. 
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Chall:   I  know  that  one  well. 

Wood:   That  was  the  first  project  case  on  the  land  policy.   That  set 

them  back  on  their  heels,  but  they  didn't  give  up.   They  simply 
shifted  to  the  administration  of  the  policy. 

Chall:   Well,  you  knew  that  area  of  it.   What  about  the  social  area — 
the  taxing,  the  guaranteed  income — all  that  ? 

Wood:   Oh,  yes,  that  was  just  using  the  available  dope.   We  knew — a 

guaranteed  income,  sure — we  were  merely  using  democracy  to  create 
a  better  society,  certainly  not  a  socialistic  society  in  this, 
but  closer.   I  don't  know  whether  you  recognized  it — 

Chall:   I  recognized  it  as  certainly  authoritarian  in  many  ways.   I  don't 

like  those  terms,  socialism  or  fascism,  but  it  had  an  authoritarian 
ring  to  it.   That  I  have  assumed  would  have  made  it  very  hard 
to  move,  as  Alfred  Heller  said  it  should,  in  toto.   He  didn't 
want  compromises,  according  to  one  of  his  statements.   It  was 
to  be  taken  all  together  or  not  at  all.   I  was  interested  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  like  you  and  Alfred  Heller,  and  Berliner, 
and  Roth,  and  all  of  the  people  here  on  the  advisory  and  task 
committees,  most  of  whom  were  really  an  integral  part  of  American 
society,  would  have  put  together  a  program  like  that.   One,  conceived 
of  it,  and  secondly,  approved  of  it. 

Wood:   The  plan  wasn't  conceived,  you  know,  all  at  once. 

Chall:  But  when  it  was  all  together,  you  recognized  the  fact  that  it's 
authoritarian.  You  call  it  a  step  toward  socialism,  but  surely 
they  would  not  have. 

Wood:   Oh,  I  wouldn't  admit  that  to  anybody  but  you. 
Chall:   But  it's  not  socialism. 

Wood:   Well,  Christian  socialism  is  one  step  beyond  a  democratic  society 
only  in  terms  that  you  make  the  economics  democratic. 

Chall:   This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the — 

Wood:   Distribution  of  wealth?  The  hell  it  didn't. 

Chall:   It  did  to  some  degree,  but  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
who  owns  the  coal  mine,  or  industries — the  means  of  production 
as  the  phrase  goes — 

Wood:  Oh,  no,  that  would — you  don't  want  to  destroy  it  before  you  get 
it  launched.  [chuckles] 
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Chall :   But  it  has  a  strong  authoritarian  ring. 

Wood:   Only  in  the  sense  that  public  policy  in  this  field  needs  to  be 

expressed,  and  it  hasn't  been.   This  has  been  sacrosanct.   Anything 
that  interferes  with  the  private  enterprise  system  is  communistic. 
Well,  it  isn't;  it  could  be  democratic  and  slightly  socialistic. 
We  have  so  many  interfering  factors.   We  have  a  mixed  society 
right  now.   In  fact,  a  lot  of  our  society  is  socialistic.   All 
the  important  things  in  the  society  are  socially  owned.   It's 
a  vital  infrastructure — it's  socially  owned.   The  public  education 
system  used  to  be  socially  owned.   Now  the  Reagan  outfit  is  trying 
to  get  it  privately  run  and  owned  and  so  on. 

Chall:  It'd  certainly  have  to  depend  on  a  lot  of  very  benign  people  in 
charge  here.  We  presumably  are  talking  about  planning,  but  the 
whole  society  was  included  in  this  prototype. 


Regional  Planning  as  a  Keystone 


Wood:   Of  course.   It's  comprehensive.   But  to  get  to  it,  down  to  the 

guts  of  it,  you  have  to  get  down  to  the  regions.   There  were  people 
who  thought  that  we  should  sort  of  forget  about  regional  planning. 
But  some  of  us  felt — and  I  think  Alfred  was  in  this  group — felt 
that  the  keystone  to  this  thing  was  effective,  general  purpose, 
regional  government  that  would  be  able  to  plan  for  the  region, 
plan  the  development  of  the  region,  working  with  the  cities,  and 
the  counties,  and  the  private  groups,  and  so  on,  come  up  with 
something  that  was  acceptable  locally,  that  could  be  administered 
locally.  Otherwise  you'd  have  this  authoritarianism  that  you're 
talking  about. 

If  you  admit  that  the  basic  plan  is  to  set  down  the  rules 
of  the  game,  then  you  delegate  to  these  regions.   We  have  a  good 
regional  organization  set  up  here.  We  actually  elect  our  regional 
people.   These  are  responsible  people.   They  would  actually  be 
responsible  for  devising  a  plan — not  just  to  control  the  environ 
mental  factors,  but  for  the  development  of  a  region.   To  take 
care  of  employment.   To  rebuild  destroyed  areas.   To  restructure 
the  whole  physiognomy  of  a  region,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  more 
productive.   I  think  that  is  the  phase  of  this  thing  that  I  think 
is  more  important  than  anything  else. 

Chall:  That's  the  reason  that  you  came  out  with  that  a  year  later — this 
one  called  Democracy  in  the  Space  Age;  Regional  Government  Under 
a  California  State  Plan?  That  came  out  in  1973. 
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Wood:   I  think  we  had  a  couple  of  conferences  or  something.   I  was  involved 
somewhat  in  this,  but  I  didn't  write  it. 

Chall:   Abbott  was  the  editor.   In  terms  of  that,  since  we're  following 
it  through  so  nicely — Abbott  acknowledges  the  guidance  from  an 
informal  review  committee,  which  included  Alfred  Heller,  Stanley 
Scott,  Samuel  Wood,  Harvey  Perloff,  Richard  Oliver,  Sanford  Getreu, 
and  Richard  Grant.   In  devising  this — I  don't  know  all  of  these 
other  people — but  Stanley  Scott  had  been  working  with  you  for 
years  on  metropolitan  planning.   From  what  I've  read  of  his  material 
so  far,  it's  scholastic.   He  pulls  together  all  that's  known  at 
that  particular  time  on  metropolitan  and  regional  planning,  lays 
it  out  and  apparently  is  ready  to  say,  "Go  ahead,  make  your  own 
decisions."  But  in  a  planning  arrangement  of  this  kind,  a  review 
committee,  was  he  concerned  about  any  particular  kind  of  plan? 
You  were  all  working  this  one  out.   It's  tremendously  interesting 
material  in  here.   Did  he  and  these  other  people  have  differing 
points  of  view  that  were  being  discussed? 

Wood:  Sure.   I  didn't  attend  all  their  meetings,  but — 

Chall:  You,  I  know,  had  had  a  point  of  view.   Perloff? 

Wood:  Perloff,  Harvey  Perloff.   Do  you  know  him? 

Chall:  No. 

Wood:  Let's  see,  where 'd  we  get  him?   I  think  we  got  him  from  Wisconsin. 

Chall:  He's  at  UCLA. 

Wood:   He's  a  very  sharp,  very  deep  thinker.   He  was  with  us  a  hundred 
percent  on  this  whole  thing. 

Chall:   On  this  regional  government  plan? 

Wood:   Yes. 

Chall:  What  about  Scott,  do  you  recall? 

Wood:    Scott — I  don't  remember — Scott  usually  had  some  problems,  but 

he  came  along.   He  didn't  rock  the  boat.   I'm  sure  we  didn't  have 
Victor  Jones  or  T.J.  Kent. 

Chall:  No. 

Wood:   If  we'd  had  those  two  guys,  we'd  have  had  some  real  problems. 
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Chall:  What  about  Richard  Oliver,  planning  director  from  the  city  of 

Napa?  The  city  people?   Getreu,  planning  director  of  San  Jose? 
Those  people  would  have  certain  points  of  view? 

Wood:   Yes.   They  were  folded  in.   See,  the  thing  is  that  these  people 
did  not  affect  what  was  said.   I  mean,  they  didn't  change;  their 
comments  didn't  change  what  we  wanted  to  say.   They  were  considered. 
They  didn't  write  it.   They  could  comment  on  it,  or  they  could 
write  a  letter  if  they  wanted  to,  and  I  don't  think  many  people 
did  that. 

\ 

Chall:   So  this  really  represents  the  point  of  view  of  California  Tomorrow. 

Wood:   Right.   That's  exactly  right.  Affected  by  these  other  people. 
But  some  were  directly  with  us  all  along. 

Chall:   This  certainly  shows  what  you  expected  of  a  regional  government, 
and  a  regional  plan. 

Wood:   This  is  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  here — all  that  is  over  there 
is  a  reflection  of  what's  in  here,  and  trying  to  explain  it  a 
little  more.   I  think  we  had  conferences  all  over  and  tried  to 
pull  some  of  that  conference  material  into  this  stuff. 

Chall:  How  was  it  accepted  in  conferences  around? 

Wood:    It's  amazing!   Maybe  only  the  people  came  who  were  directly  involved 
and  wanted  to  say  something.   The  academics  came  usually  on  this 
stuff,  and  they  had  something  to  say.   But  it  wasn't  really  critical. 
It  was  a  filling-in  and  helpful  stuff,  I  think  mainly. 

Chall:  What  is  known  in  today's  language  as  consciousness-raising? 

Wood :  God ! 

Chall:  You  know  that  word? 

Wood:  No,  that's  terrible!   [laughs] 

Chall:   It's  a  commonly  used  phrase,  one  of  the  many  that  can  be  considered 
terrible.   What  about  T.J.  Kent  and  Victor  Jones?* 

Wood:   T.J.  Kent  believes  that  all  planning  ought  to  be  local.   He  doesn't 
admit  any  policy,  any  state  direction  at  all.   He  thinks  that 
the  local  people —  He  doesn't  even  admit  the  need  for  a  regional 
organization.   Victor  Jones  does.   But  Victor  Jones  thinks  that 


*See  interviews  with  T.J.  Kent,  Jr.,  and  Victor  Jones,  in  Land-Use 
Planning  series,  Volume  II. 
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Wood:    the  regional  organizations  ought  to  be  ABAGs  and  SCAGs  type,  where 
you  don't  have  organization  at  all.   You  don't  have  a  government. 
You  have  advisory  groups  getting  together  and  having  a  couple 
of  drinks  and  some  terrible  chicken  luncheon. 

Chall:   I'll  get  around  to  asking  him.   But  single  purpose  governmental 
groups  like  BCDC? 

Wood:   Yes,  they  go  for  that  too. 
Chall:   That's  all  right? 

Wood:   They  admit  that  it  isn't  all  right,  but  this  is  the  best  they 

can  do.   Those  are  the  action  groups — the  people  in  subject  matter 
areas  where  you  have  to  have  programs.   That,  you  see,  isn't  the 
state.   That  is  usually  a  district  or  state  agency  that  is  func 
tionally  oriented  and  confined. 

Chall:   It's  not  major  planning. 
Wood:   Broad-scale  stuff,  no. 


The  Impact  of  California  Tomorrow 

Chall:  Well,  we  don't  have  the  kind  of  overall,  comprehensive  state  plan 
that  you  envisioned,  and  regional  government  still  doesn't  exist 
here.   But  California  Tomorrow  had  an  influence.   Can  you  define 
where  that  influence  was,  or  what  it  was,  what  you  think  it  was? 

Wood:  Well,  I'm  glad  you  say  California  Tomorrow  had  an  influence. 

Chall:  No,  you  had  said  it  some  time  before.   I'm  asking  you. 

Wood:  I  know.  I  listed  a  whole  series  of  things  in  that  article.* 

Chall:  Yes,  you  did.   Do  you  want  me  to  show  you? 

Wood:   I  think  that  a  lot  of  things  have  been  done  on  a  single-issue 

approach.   For  example,  the  coast  stuff,  and  BCDC.   While  we  decry 
the  single  agency,  non-comprehensive  approach  to  solving  these 
problems,  something  had  to  be  done.   We  never  fought  these,  per  se; 


*Samuel  E.  Wood,  "State  Planning  and  How  it  Grows,"  Cry  California, 
Fall/Winter,  1976,  pp.  10-16. 
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Wood:   we  never  objected  to  these  in  public.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 

California  Tomorrow  was  directly  involved  in  the  coastal  alliance. 
We  were  part  of  that  show.   Our  people  down  there  were  working 
their  tails  off  to  get  these  things  started. 

Chall:  As  individuals?  Who? 

Wood:    I  attended  a  lot  of  their  meetings,  but  board  members,  such  as 
Ellen  Stern  Harris  and  Dick  Grant,  worked  with  the  alliance. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  that  it  had  any  influence  on  the  organization  of 
some  of  the  volunteer  groups  besides? 

Wood:   Oh,  sure.   I  think  that  you  have  all  kinds.   Our  membership  did 

this  on  their  own.   I  don't  know  how  many  were  involved,  but  they 
were — all  over  the  place.  We  didn't  have  any  environmental  groups. 
We  didn't  have  a  constituency;  planning  didn't  have  a  constituency 
until  California  Tomorrow  got  in  the  game.  Then  we  had  our  own 
constituency,  first.   But  all  around  us  were  these  people  who'd 
come  along  fighting  to  try  to  get  planning  going.   They  were  there, 
and  they  were  the  basic  cadres  on  which  a  lot  of  this  stuff  evolved. 

Chall:   What  influence  did  you  have  on  John  Knox's  measures  for  regional 
government? 

Wood:   Well,  a  lot.   I've  known  John  Knox  for  years,  but  I  never  had 

any  direct  relationship  with  him  in  devising  this  stuff.   He  just 
took  our  junk  and  wrote  some  legislation.   Or  got  the  legislative 
counsel  to  write  some  legislation  putting  some  of  this  stuff  in. 
He  tried  several  times  to  get  a  viable  regional  government  started, 
and  he  never  really  succeeded  in  that.   If  you'd  ask  him,  I  think 
he  would  say  that  that's  where  he  really  failed. 

Chall:  Were  things  any  different  in  the  legislature  with  respect  to  the 
attitudes  toward  regional  government  when  he  was  there  from  when 
you  were  there,  trying  to  do  the  same  thing?  Was  it  the  same 
influences  fighting  it? 

Wood:    Same  as  always.   The  people  at  the  local  governmental  levels  never 
were  really  sold  on  the  region  as  a  local  unit  of  government. 
As  we've  already  said,  several  times.   They  would  come  in,  and 
you'd  be  amazed  what  sort  of  testimony  they'd  give.   They'd  accuse 
the  supporters  of  regional  organization  of  being  outright  communists, 
right  in  the  legislative  hearing!   That  shows  how  far  we've 
progressed. 
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Wood:   But  these  people,  they're  a  small  minority.   Really.   We  just  pay 
more  attention  to  the  words  than  we  should  in  this  country.   I 
think  that  these  zip  words  catch  attention,  but  they  don't  really 
mean  anything. 

Chall:  What  did  any  of  you  do  with  legislators  to  try  to  promote  or  work 
for  bills? 

Wood:   We  didn't  lobby,  because  we  were  non-profit  and  we  wanted  to 

maintain  that  status,  but  we  worked  with  legislators,  included 
them  and  their  staff  people  in  our  conferences  and  hearings.   If 
they  wanted  our  testimony,  they  wrote  a  letter  requesting  it. 

H 

Wood:   Planners,  and  the  people  like  Nat  Owings  had  long  phone  lists, 
and  they  were  busy  trying  to  get  bills  moving.   But  there  was 
no  serious  effort,  no  real  serious  effort  to  get  the  California 
prototype  plan  off  the  ground. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  that  you  could  have,  even  with  serious  effort? 

Wood:   No. 

Chall:   So  it  was  an  educational  project. 

Wood:   Yes.   From  the  beginning — that's  the  way  I  had  to  see  it.   And 

as  an  educational  project  it  had  importance.   As  a  plan,  it  didn't 
have  any  importance. 

Chall:  And  California  Tomorrow  basically  was  an  educational  organization? 

Wood:   That's  the  way  we  started  out.   I  hope  that  we're  still  doing 
that.   I  don't  know  what  we're  doing  now,  though.   They  don't 
call  me  into  their  programming  and  policy  sessions.   Alfred  and 
I  used  to  consult  and  decide  where  we  should  be,  but  Alfred  has 
tried  to  get  away  from  California  Tomorrow  as  far  as  he  could, 
which  really  hasn't  been  very  far. 

f 

Chall:  Do  you  read  their  material? 

Wood:   I  try  to.   Some  of  it  makes  good  reading,  but  it  often  isn't  really 
related  to  the  real  world  of  problems  and  programs. 
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Summing  Up 


Chall:  You  said  about  California  Tomorrow,  in  one  of  your  speeches  in 
1965,  that  "California  Tomorrow  has  shown  that  a  bridge  can  be 
built  linking  the  expert  and  the  general  public,  a  bridge  over 
which  can  pass  vital  information  on  man  and  his  environment." 
Then  you  went  on  to  say  that  "the  material  regarding  the  impact 
of  population  growth  on  land,  air,  and  water  must  become  a  sub 
stantive  part  of  the  curriculum  from  elementary  grades  through 
high  school  and  college." 

Wood:    I  must  have  been  crazy.   [laughter] 

Chall:  Well,  that's  pretty  idealistic.   And  I  guess  if  it's  going  to 
happen,  that's  the  only  way. 

Wood:   No,  I  believed  it;  I  still  do.   One  of  the  problems  is  that  the 
right  people  have  not  been —  The  proper  people,  the  people  who 
have  the  expertise  or  the  professional  ability,  haven't  been 
involved  in  getting  out  the  technical  stuff  in  a  fashion  that 
will  be  attractive  and  conducive  to  action  programs  and  grips 
the  general  public.   That's  what  has  to  be  done. 

Chall:   And  you  did  it  with  California  Tomorrow? 
Wood:   Yes.   That  was  basic  to  the  whole  program. 

Chall:   So  what's  your  feeling  today  about  planning  [Wood  chuckles]  and 
the  possibility  of  developing  comprehensive  state  planning?  Our 
subject  was  the  development  of  the  concepts,  and  we  have  discussed 
some  thirty  years  of  concepts  developing. 

Wood:   Yes.   I  think  the  concept  had  been  pretty  well  developed.   Some 
people  don't  understand  what  comprehensive  means.   The  ones  who 
do  understand  what  it  means  are  frightened  by  it,  a  lot  of  them. 
They  don't  believe  that  you  can  devise  something  that  will  attack 
everything  at  once  or  adjust  under  one  umbrella  the  problems  that 
everybody  knows  have  to  be  adjusted.   The  best  ways  to  do  it  probably 
are  in  geographic  units  or  population  units. 

I  think  some  of  the  single-purpose  agencies  that  have  spun 
out  of  this  thing  are  trying  to  do  this  very  thing.   I  think  that 
the  engineering  people  and  other  technical  people  who  are  involved 
in  air  pollution,  and  freeway  construction,  and  water  pollution 
recognized  that  this  is  one  ball  of  wax.   The  air  pollution  people 
now  are  working  with  the  water  pollution  people  to  control  develop 
ments  in  areas  that  are  or  could  be  polluted  by  air.   The  air 
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Wood:   pollution  people  are  dependent  upon  the  water  pollution  control 

program.   The  counter-pollution  people — sewerage  people,  and  every 
body  involved  in  this  whole  program  of  water  quality  in  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  to  somehow  get 
the  help  of  other  professionals. 

It  happens  that  the  people  who  work  the  water  systems,  and 
plan  them,  are  planning  future  growth  in  the  area.   If  there's 
already  as  much  growth  as  the  basin  can  stand — in  some  California 
regions  right  now  they're  refusing  to  extend  sewer  systems. 

Chall:   They  in  fact  are? 

Wood:  Right  now.  And  I  think  that  is  the  most  explicit  example  of  single 
agency  action.  But  this,  you  see,  is  part  of  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  relatedness  of  problems  of  growth. 

Chall:   Recognizing  the  links. 

Wood:   Yes,  recognizing  that  we're  all  in  this  thing  together,  and  you 
have  to  use  the  tools  you  have.   This  isn't  truly  comprehensive, 
but  it's  taking  a  big  chunk  of  it,  and  saying  "In  this  field, 
we're  not  going  to  do  it."  These  are  the  guys  who  really  control 
growth.   The  same  thing  could  happen,  and  I  think  [Adriana] 
Gianturco  wants  it  to  happen,  in  transportation.   And  I  think 
that  there's  a  lot  of  public  support  now  for  this  type  of  single- 
agency  control.   Of  course,  if  you  had  a  regional  government, 
backed  by  state  policy  and  a  plan,  that  would  work  with  the  regional 
air  pollution  people,  and  the  regional  water  pollution  people, 
and  the  transportation  people  at  that  level,  then  you'd  have  the 
whole  thing  really  tied  in  a  knot.   The  developers  wouldn't  have 
a  chance,  unless  they  met  state  policy.   Then  they'd  have  to  meet 
the  rules. 

Chall:   Over  the  last  number  of  years — in  fact  you  were  discussing  this 
in  the  1950s — the  state  agencies  themselves  could  have  done  just 
what  you're  talking  about.   They  could  have  been  concerned  about 
the  greenbelt,  and  highways  running  through  the  cities,  and  they 
weren't.   Just  no  coordination  even  there.   It  took  them  a  long 
time. 

Wood:   They  had  their  own  little  fish  to  fry.   They  had  a  single 

operation,  a  single  agency,  nearly  always  with  their  own  funding. 
You  get  an  irresponsible  sort  of  government  when  you  have  that 
arrangement.   It's  only  when  you  begin  to  tie  these  single  purpose 
things  into  general  policy  that  you  get  any  direction. 

Look  at  poor  Gianturco! 
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Chall:   She  really  has  suffered  the  slings  and  arrows! 

Wood:   Yes.   She  has.   [laughs]   She's  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Chall:   She  really  has  to  take  it. 

Wood:    I  think  she's  a  great  woman  myself.   I  don't  personally  like  her, 
but  I  think  she's  a  great  woman. 

Chall:   It's  been  an  interesting  development  to  watch  what's  happened 
there. 

Wood:   Yes.   But  this  is  because  of  Brownie.   [Governor  Jerry  Brown] 
We  may  not  like  Brownie,  but  he  has  some  pretty  strong  people. 

Chall:   I  gathered  from  reading  this  material  here  that  all  of  you  expected 
great  things  from  Jerry  Brown. 

Wood:   We  did. 

Chall:   He  expressed  in  almost  your  own  words  what  you  had  been  wanting 
a  governor  to  understand  and  express. 

Wood:    I  think  Gray  Davis  probably  wrote  that  for  him. 
Chall:   Have  you  all  been  disappointed? 

Wood:    I  have  been  disappointed.   Alfred  still  thinks  he's  pretty  great. 

I  think  he's  an  opportunist,  and  I  think  he's  a  waffling  opportunist, 
He  comes  on  strong  on  some  things.   He's  worse  than  Carter.   Carter 
was  strong  compared  to  Jerry  Brown  on  the  issues. 

Chall:   So  that's  been  a  major  disappointment,  then. 

Wood:   For  me,  yes.   I  really  thought — I  knew  the  old  man;  he  didn't 
believe  in  planning  and  he  was  frank  to  say  he  didn't.   He  saw 
me — where  were  we?   I  think  at  the  fifty-year  meeting  of  the  1928 
alumni  of  the  university,  at  the  Palace  Hotel.   "Sam  Wood,"  he 
said,  "I  was  an  idiot."  He  said,  "I  should  have  made  you  my 
planning  director."  And  he  never  mentioned  it  before,  never! 
[laughter] 

Chall:   Hindsight! 

Wood:   And  he  never  said  anything  to  me.   We  were  always  friendly,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  pushy.   I  never  went  in  and  talked  to  him 
about  a  job.   But  I  would  have  taken  the  job,  even  if  I  had  to 
leave  California  Tomorrow. 
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Chall:  Who  was  his  planning  director? 

Wood:   A  guy  from  PG&E,  Leslie  Carbert.   He  was  pretty  good.   He  took 
Elton  Andrews'  place  as  head  of  the  Office  of  Planning.   He's 
dead;  he  had  a  heart  attack  and  slipped  out,  poor  guy. 

Chall:   Anything  you  want  to  summarize  now? 

Wood:   No.   [laughs]   I'll  take  you  out  and  buy  you  a  brandy. 

Chall:   That  would  be  a  great  idea,  but  not  when  I'm  driving  home.   It 
doesn't  work. 

Wood:   No,  it  doesn't.   I  don't  know;  maybe  you  ought  to  ask  me  something. 
I  think  that  when  we  started  working  with  this  thing,  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan,  and  decided,  as  you  say,  that  this  was  authoritarian 
in  lots  of  ways,  we  had  to  democratize  it.   We  always  had  regional 
government  involved  here.   Therefore,  we  made  our  regional  govern 
ment  stronger  and  highly  democratic,  and  would  require  that  the 
major  responsibility,  under  the  rules  of  the  regional  show,  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  cities  and  counties,  and  they  would  know  the 
realm  in  which  they  had  to  work  and  what  the  rules  of  the  game 
were,  and  they  would  devise  their  own  plan.   But  they  would  have 
had  a  lot  of  guidance  as  we  have  seen,  in  devising  both  the  realm 
of  responsibility  and  the  rules  of  the  game. 

But  that  is  making  it  as  democratic  as  you  can  under  a  planned 
society.   We're  talking  about  a  planned  society.   We're  not  talking 
about  libertarian  stuff  or  a  free  enterprise  system,  because  these 
things  don't  exist  anymore,  really.   Anybody  who  knows  anything 
knows  that  Adam  Smith  never  believed  in  the  capitalistic  system 
as  being  a  free  enterprise  system.   He  was  an  idiot. 

Chall:   Things  were  a  lot  simpler  at  that  time,  too. 

Wood:   Yes,  but  even  he  didn't  go  that  far.   So  the  people  who  go  back 

to  Adam  Smith  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  the  source  of  our  ideology" 
simply  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about.   It  made  a  good 
discussion  subject  in  a  course  on  economic  theory  and  opened  a 
lot  of  windows  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  pluralistic  society 
in  which  we  live. 
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[In  response  to  the  interviewer's  written-in  question  on  LAFCO 
which  had  not  been  covered  during  the  interview,  Mr.  Wood,  after 
reviewing  the  transcript , wrote  out  the  following  material.] 


The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  and  Planning 

Chall :   John  Knox  did  get  through  the  legislation  creating  the  Local  Agency 
Formation  Commissions  which  some  people  consider  very  important 
to  planning  efforts  of  local  governments.   Since  you  served  as 
consultant  to  a  LAFCO  in  Yolo  County,  would  you  give  us  some  of 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  with  that  legislation.   Has  it 
been  useful  in  helping  to  develop  better  planning  in  areas  of 
growth? 

Wood:   LAFCOs  opened  another  door  that  could  make  local  planning  efforts 
more  effective.   But  success  depends  on  local  leadership — well, 
it's  just  another  available  tool.   But  about  its  origin: 
John  Knox  carried  the  bill,  but  the  bill  and  its  support  were 
generated  in  two  years  of  study  and  hearings  by  the  state  Commis 
sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.   Phil  Simpson,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  wrote  the  bill  that  Knox  carried.   And 
the  Commission  supported  the  bill  during  the  legislative  process. 
Although  LAFCOs  are  required  and  their  responsibilities  pretty 
well  defined  by  law,  very  few  have  had  much  influence  on  local 
development. 

Chall:   What  about  Yolo  County? 

Wood:   Erwin  Meier,  late  administrative  officer  for  Yolo,  hired  me  to 

head  up  the  program  to  determine  where  and  how  much  each  govern 
mental  agency  in  the  county  would  grow.* 

In  the  four  years  I  worked  with  Meier  (1974-78)  we  initiated 
studies  on  the  growth  demands  and  limitations  of  all  governmental 
agencies  in  the  county.   But  we  concentrated  on  the  rapidly  urban 
izing  area  of  East  Yolo. 

In  close  order,  LAFCO  and  the  leaders  of  the  area,  established 
a  Community  Services  District  and  folded  in  the  functions  of 
recreation,  water,  and  fire.   It  was  more  obvious  then  than  it 


*Samuel  E.  Wood,  Yolo  County  LAFCO  Study,  November  1974. 
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Wood:   was  in  1955,  when  I  donated  a  similar  study,  that  incorporation 

was  needed  and  was  politically  and  fiscally  feasible.   It  is  now, 
again,  under  serious  consideration. 

Most  important  was  the  process.   Our  first  studies  on  the 
facts  of  each  community  were  discussed  with  local  leaders,  and 
the  facts  had  been  furnished  by  city  and  county  planning  agencies 
and  local  officials.   The  conclusions  from  these  facts  were 
developed  in  several  formal  and  informal  working  sessions  with 
the  agencies  and  local  leaders. 

Chall:  Was  this  to  get  better  results  or  simply  better  acceptance? 

Wood:   Both.   If  people  in  the  communities  worked  on  both  the  facts  and 

the  recommendations,  they  usually  went  for  the  solutions.   Anyway, 
we  must  have  worn  them  down  with  hearings  and  working  sessions 
because  they  always  supported  our  recommended  actions — which  of 
course  were  eventually,  finally,  decided  by  LAFCO. 

Chall:  At  the  beginning  you  said  this  was  another  planning  tool — state 
wide  was  it  an  effective  tool? 

Wood:    In  developing  agricultural -urban  areas,  such  as  Yolo,  Fresno, 

and  Tulare  counties  where  city  and  county  planning  agencies  are 
under  great  pressure  from  the  development  establishment  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  agricultural  land  preservationists  on  the  other, 
it  is  important  to  have  the  LAFCOs  with  the  power  to  say  yes  or 
no.   In  metres  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  Bay  or  Sacramento, 
it  isn't  so  effective  because  the  power  structure  isn't  so  anxious 
to  use  it  because  it  really  does  not  want  definitive  answers. 


Transcriber:   Matthew  Schneider 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


One  of  the  dominant  influences  in  determining  the  direction  of  the 
land-use  planning  process  in  California  during  the  past  forty  years  has 
been  the  League  of  California  Cities,  and  throughout  most  of  these  years 
the  organization's  principal  and  highly  respected  spokesman  has  been 
Richard  (Bud)  Carpenter.   Essentially  his  entire  career  has  been  with 
the  league.   He  started  in  1939  as  assistant  counsel  to  Louis  Burke,  moving 
on  to  the  office  of  counsel  in  1946.   In  1954  he  replaced  Richard  Graves 
as  executive  director  when  Graves  left  the  league  to  run  for  governor. 
Carpenter  retired  as  director  in  1973.   But  because  of  his  expertise, 
he  has  quite  naturally  been  in  demand.   Since  1973,   he  has 
continued  to  serve  the  league,  first  as  director  of  legislative  affairs 
and  general  counsel  (1973-1975),  and  then,  after  a  brief  hiatus  as  a  member 
of  the  state  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission  (1975-1978),  as  director, 
on  a  part-time  basis,  of  the  league's  employee  relations  service. 

One  could  not,  therefore,  understand  the  evolution  of  the  concepts 
of  state  and  regional  planning  in  California,  the  rationale  for  passage 
or  failure  to  pass  a  variety  of  planning  legislation,  or  the  final  structure 
of  the  agencies  which  have  emerged,  without  talking  to  the  League  of 
California  Cities'  Richard  Carpenter. 

During  the  years  discussed  in  this  interview  the  league's  offices 
were  in  the  Claremont  Hotel  in  Berkeley.   Here,  often  behind  the  scenes 
was  felt  the  pull  and  tug  between  and  among  local,  state,  and  federal 
entities,  and  the  private  and  public  sectors  over  taxation,  annexation 
and  incorporation,  highway  development,  open  space,  solid  waste  disposal, 
air  and  water  pollution,  transportation,  and  countless  other  problems 
which  beset  local  governments  during  the  turbulent  years  of  California's 
rapid  postwar  growth. 

Here  the  advocates  of  the  advancing  theories  of  comprehensive  state 
and  regional  planning  encountered  those  who  held  strongly  to  the  principle 
of  home  rule  and  local  control.   Here  evolved  the  plan  for  the  governing 
board  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  which  made  the 
constituent-unit  formula  the  acceptable  form  of  representation  for  the 
boards  of  single-purpose  regional  planning  agencies.   Here  the  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC)  took  shape,  establishing,  despite  many 
attempts  to  revise  the  organizational  structure,  the  present  form  of  multi 
purpose  regional  governance  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   From  here 
too  the  league  took  strong  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  (BCDC)  ,  the  various  regional  organization  bills 
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sponsored  by  John  Knox,  and  measures  to  control  development  along  the 
coast,  because  the  cities  feared  a  loss  of  local  control.   The  list  of 
the  league's  concerns  in  this  area  is  a  long  one.   Perhaps  only  Bud 
Carpenter  could  set  it  down  in  all  of  its  exciting  detail. 

The  scheduled  three-hour  interview  session  took  place  between  10:30 
and  1:30  on  May  19,  1981  in  a  corner  of  the  spacious  conference  room  of 
the  league's  present  headquarters  in  Sacramento,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Capitol.   The  outline  of  questions  and  some  background  material  which 
I  had  sent  ahead  failed  to  arrive  until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  the  interview.   In  addition  to  wanting  to  study  that  information  Mr. 
Carpenter  had  also  hoped  that  Sam  Wood  might  sit  in  during  the  interview 
to  provide  assistance  in  jogging  his  memory  about  events  of  the  past. 
The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  found  through  experience  that  a  second 
person, regardless  of  his  or  her  background,  is  not  an  asset  in  an  interview, 
hence  Mr.  Wood  had  not  been  invited  to  participate. 

Thus,  lacking  background  notes  and  unsure  of  Wood's  presence,  Bud 
Carpenter  moved  ahead  on  his  own.   Knowing,  in  general,  through  our  previous 
phone  contacts  what  the  interview  would  cover,  he  set  up  his  own  agenda 
and  brought  along  with  his  notes  materials  which  he  thought  would  illustrate 
the  activities  and  theories  of  the  League  of  California  Cities  during 
the  years  when  legislation  for  state  land-use  planning  and  for  regional/ 
metropolitan  government  were  first  being  debated.   He  chose  well.   He 
provided  clues  to  some  of  the  reasons  why  state  planning  proposals  have 
moved  with  glacial  speed  through  the  legislature  and  administrative 
channels,  and  why  legislation  for  multipurpose  regional  government  as 
opposed  to  single-purpose  districts  has  rarely  moved  at  all.   Copies  of 
a  few  speeches  and  conference  reports  in  which  he  and  the  league  were 
involved  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Govern 
mental  Studies.   One  speech  and  excerpts  from  a  report  of  a  special  1962 
conference  are  in  the  appendix  of  this  volume. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  hour  of  talking,  Mr.  Carpenter  wondered  if 
we  had  exhausted  the  subject.   Of  course  we  had  not.   Nonetheless  we  had 
exhausted  ourselves  and  completed  the  interview  session  as  planned. 

After  he  received  his  edited  transcript  to  review  he  wrote  that  he 
was  heavily  committed  to  league  tasks,  yet  he  managed  to  complete  the 
chore  and  mail  back  the  carefully  emended  manuscript  by  the  designated 
date  of  return.   Never  missing  a  deadline  has  been,  according  to  Sam  Wood, 
one  of  Bud  Carpenter's  more  enviable  character  traits. 

In  this  fragment  of  the  history  of  Richard  Carpenter  and  the  League 
of  California  Cities  as  it  relates  to  state  and  regional  planning,  he 
has  told  his  story  with  candor  and  objectivity.   He  understands  the  need 
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for  land-use  planning  and  implementation  in  the  broad  sense;  he  understands 
the  problems  that  ensue  in  its  absence.   He  poses  the  one  big  still 
unresolved  question:  Who  should  be  entrusted  to  determine  and  implement 
policy  on  regional  multipurpose  boards — members  of  city  councils  and 
boards  of  supervisors  who  represent  local  levels  of  government,  or  those 
who  have  been  directly  elected  from  wider  regional  electoral  districts? 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


28  April  1982 
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TEE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


RICHARD  CARPENTER'S  CAREER  WITH  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CITIES,  1946— 

[Date  of  interview:   May  19,  1981 ]## 

Chall:      Before  we  start  in  on  the  substance  of  planning  I'd  like  to 
find  out  a  little  bit  about  your  background:  your  education, 
your  career  as  a  planner,  and  your  career  with  the  League 
of  California  Cities. 

Carpenter:  I  was  never  a  planner  in  the  sense  of  having  engaged  in  any 
type  of  general  or  specific  planning.   I  was  raised  in  San 
Francisco  and  educated  there,  in  parochial  schools  and  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  both  for  undergraduate  and 
law  school. 

When  I  first  was  admitted  to  practice  in  late  1938,  I 
went  into  an  office  with  the  O'Gara  brothers,  for  just  a  few 
months.  Then  from  there  to  John  O'Toole's  office;  John  O'Toole 
was  then  the  city  attorney  of  San  Francisco. 

I  C'.me  to  Sacramento  to  assist  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe 
McShane,  who  was  the  legislative  representative  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  During  that  1939  session  I  worked 
very  closely  with  Richard  Graves  and  Louis  Burke.   Dick  Graves 
was  the  league's  executive  director  and  Louie  Burke  was  its 
general  counsel. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape 
has  begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  301. 
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Carpenter:   I  became  Burke 's  assistant,  and  spent  a  year  in  his  office 
in  Los  Angeles,  getting  a  background  in  municipal  law,  and 
going  through  the  opinions  that  he  had  written  for  the  previous 
seven  years.   [1939  and  1940] 

Then  I  came  north  to  the  league's  office,  which  at  that 
time  was  at  2121  Allston  Way  in  Berkeley;  and  remained  as 
the  league's  assistant  counsel  until  about  1946,  when  Louis 
Burke  retired  to  his  law  practice.   He  subsequently  became 
a  superior  court,  an  appellate  court,  and  a  supreme  court 
judge  here  in  California;  and  I  became  general  counsel. 

Then  in  1953,  when  Graves  decided  to  run  for  governor 
and  resigned  from  the  league,  I  was  also  named  league  executive 
director  as  of  January  1,  1954.   I  remained  in  that  position 
until  January  1,  1973,  when  Don  Benninghoven  became  league 
executive  director.   I  was  60  in  1973,  the  normal  retirement 
age. 

Instead  of  retiring,  I  became  the  league's  director  of 
legislative  affairs  and  general  counsel,  and  agreed  to  stay 
on  for  another  two  years;  which  I  did,  until  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission  on  January  7,  1975. 

Chall:      Who  appointed  you  to  that? 

Carpenter:   [Governor  Jerry]  Brown:   I  was  his  Republican  appointee.   It 
was  a  five-member  commission,  and  he  appointed  the  chairman, 
Dan  Lowenstein.   Brown  had  to  appoint  two  people,  and  they 
had  to  be  from  different  parties.   Then  the  attorney  general 
and  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  controller  each  named 
one  person.   That  was  the  Proposition  9  commission. 

I  served  on  that  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  then  resigned; 
I  didn't  finish  my  four-year  term.   I  came  back  to  the  league. 

Chall:      Any  reason  why  you  resigned? 

Carpenter:  Yes,  I  felt  that  I'd  served  on  it  for  long  enough,  and  it 

had  lost  some  of  its  luster  for  me.   I  felt  that  we  had  done 
the  things  that  were  essential  in  that  period  of  time.   I 
came  back  to  the  league  to  do  employer /employee  relations 
work. 

Chall:      Is  the  employer/employee  relations  work  related  to  cities, 
the  managing  of  city  employees? 

Carpenter:  Yes,  it's  public  labor  relations  and  personnel  work. 
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Chall:      There's  no  absolute  rule  about  retiring  in  the  League  of 
California  Cities? 

Carpenter:  Well,  I'm  retired,  but  there's  no  mandatory  retirement  from 

that  standpoint.   I  am  taking  a  pension,  I  am  on  social  security, 
so  that  I  do  work  for  the  maximum  that  you  can  make  under 
social  security. 

Chall:      That's  a  fine  long  record  in  one  place.   As  I  understand  it, 
you  were  a  member  of  a  volunteer  advisory  committee  to  the 
Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation  and  Planning  and  Public 
Works,  from  '53  through  '59.   That's  a  committee  that  Sam 
Wood  talks  about,  but  I've  never  seen  it  written  up  any  place. 

Carpenter:   I  think  it's  all  in  Sam's  memory.   I  don't  have  a  great  deal 
of  recollection  about  it.  I  think  it's  one  that  came  out  of 
the  work  of  that  assembly  interim — well,  it  wasn't  the  interim, 
it  was  an  assembly  standing  committee. 

They  were  looking  at  planning  during  that  whole  period 
of  time.  We  were  attempting  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  so  to 
speak,  of  what  happened.  You  have  to  go  back  a  little  bit, 
really,  in  planning.   I  have  a  paper  to  give  you  to  read  that 
I  want  to  get  back. 

It's  a  paper  I'd  presented  to  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Planning  and  Land  Use  on  Thursday,  October  5,  1972  in  Los 
Angeles,  on  statewide  land-use  planning.*   I  start  out  by 
saying  that  local  government  would  welcome  the  reentry  of 
the  state  into  the  planning  process. 

The  state  never  really  did  much  of  anything  in  the  planning 
field.  Most  of  the  time,  the  planning  operation  at  the  state 
level  was  starved  to  death  for  funds. 

Chall:      Why  is  that? 

Carpenter:   It  just  never  had  the  stature,  and  probably  wasn't  strong 

enough  to  get  sufficient  legislative  appropriation;  it  simply 
didn't  have  the  support  of  the  legislature. 

But  most  of  the  state  agencies  paid  very  little  attention 
to  anybody  at  the  state  level  that  had  any  kind  of  state 
planning  authority.   In  other  words,  state  agencies  had  a 


*See  Appendix. 
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Carpenter:   greater  rapport  and  closer  connection  probably,  with  local 

government  planners  than  they  had  with  their  own  state  planning 
agency:  for  example,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  with  all 
of  the  street  and  highway  planning. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  later  on  that  we  always  wanted 
the  planning  function,  for  structural  purposes  as  well  as 
for  practical  purposes,  to  be  located  in  the  governor's  office, 
as  a  part  of  the  executive  arm  of  government.   So  that  if 
[the  departments  of]  Public  Works,  or  Water  Resources,  or 
Parks  and  Recreation,  or  any  other  of  the  physical  planners 
of  the  state  went  off  on  their  own,  and  didn't  attempt  to 
coordinate  their  activities  on  a  statewide  level,  and  with 
local  governmental  levels,  you  would  have  somebody  with  the 
power,  in  effect,  of  the  governor's  office  to  pull  them 
together. 

So  we  felt  that  if  there  were  any  kind  of  a  separate 
state  department  or  agency,  they'd  be  just  another  department 
or  agency  that  any  state  highway  engineer  would  simply  say, 
"Go  to  hell.  We  don't  have  to  pay  any  attention  to  you."  Or 
they  just  wouldn't  respond. 

Chall:      Still,  with  all  this  early  activity,  with  respect  to  statewide 
planning,  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  put  it  into  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

Carpenter:   They  put  it  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  it  had  at  least 
nominally  that  kind  of  influence.  But  again,  I  think  it  was 
something  that  was  a  little  too  far  down  the  line  to  have  any 
real  impact. 


Looking  Back  on  the  Development  of  Statewide 
Planning  Legislation 


Chall:      What's  interesting  about  this  background  material  is  that 
it  shows  that  whatever  the  bill  was,  in  1953  or  1955,  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  the  County  Supervisors  Association, 
the  committee  itself,  and  other  people  thought  it  was  a  good 
bill.   It  didn't  have  any  teeth  in  it,  but  at  least  it  brought 
all  the  concepts  together.  Yet  it  couldn't  get  anywhere  until 
the  floods  of  1956.  I  just  wonder  what  the  problem  was. 
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Carpenter:   The  problem  was  (and  this  is  why,  I  think,  you  have  to  talk 

to  Ross  Miller,  too)  about  the  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment 
Commission.   I  forget  names  now  of  people  who  operated  that 
state  original  planning  body — but  we  had  some  pretty  good 
planners  at  the  state  level  who  assisted  local  governments 
with  their  master  plans,  and  zoning  ordinances.* 

There  was  a  body  of  information  that  was  available  at 
the  state  level ;  you  could  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  league 
conferences  for  the  planning  officials,  and  it  would  show 
there  that  they  had  considered  all  the  timely  subjects  at 
the  time.  At  an  annual  league  conference,  where  we  would 
bring  everybody  together,  there  were  always  planners  that 
were  involved . 

So  we  had  planning  subjects  that  were  discussed.   But 
during  World  War  II,  and  after  World  War  II,  this  Reconstruction 
and  Reemployment  Commission,  that  replaced  the  old  state 
planning  body,  had  such  an  undeserved  legislative  boondoggle 
reputation  that  it  killed  planning  for  a  number  of  years. 

Committee  legislators  who  were  around  at  that  time  of 
the  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission  reports  and 
activities — many  of  which  were  very  useful — felt  that  everything 
they  did  was  not  useful,  that  it  was  a  boondoggle  type  of 
operation.   They  were  making  all  these  plans  for  postwar 
public  works,  feeling  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  terrible 
depression  afterwards,  that  all  these  things  were  going  to 
be  necessary. 

They  were  trying  to  have  an  orderly  development  after 
the  war,  not  anticipating  all  of  the  growth  that  came  to 
California.   So  I  think  it  was  because  of  what  they  did,  the 
way  they  did  it,  perhaps  the  person  who  headed  it  in  part, 
that  at  the  state  level  (in  my  opinion)  legislators  were  given 
a  very  bad  view  of  state  planning. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  a  lot  of  conservative  county 
people — county  particularly,  more  so  than  city,  but  cities 
were  not  entirely  free  from  it — didn't  like  the  idea  of  too 
much  state  planning,  too  much  state  control.   Fine,  have  some 
thing  to  assist  us,  provide  some  monetary  assistance  and 


*Mr.  Carpenter  is  referring  to  the  original  State  Planning 
Board  that  preceded  the  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment 
Commission.   It  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  Reconstruc 
tion  and  Reemployment  Commission. 
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Carpenter:   technical  assistance,  and  that's  it.   But  forget  state  planning, 
in  the  sense  that  you're  going  to  come  in  and  do  any  kind 
of  state  land -use  planning  in  our  area.   We'll  do  our  own 
land-use  planning.  To  the  extent  that  it's  necessary,  we'll 
coordinate  with  others — the  county  and  the  different  cities 
in  the  area. 

This  was  a  very  strong  feeling  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  don't  think  it  was  until — well  there  were  a  lot  of  aborted 
efforts  to  get  any  kind  of  a  real,  strong  state  planning  agency, 
anything  more  than  nominal  through  the  legislature — 1957  or 
'59,  when  you  got  a  little  bit  of  it  back,  a  little  bit  more 
of  the  local  planning  office  in  the  governor's  office.   And 
again,  very  circumscribed. 

Chall:      Well,  in  1959,  a  major  state  planning  bill  was  passed,  but  it 

still  left  it  in  the  Department  of  Finance.   [looking  through 
papers]   That  was  the  Farr-Rees  Bill.   [SB597) 

Carpenter:   It  abolished  the  state  Planning  and  Conservation  Board. 

Chall:      There  were  strong  movements  for  that  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  finally  passed,  although  actually  it  didn't  have  any 
real  controls.   Again,  it  was  mainly  study,  and  research, 
and  planning.   It  had  a  difficult  history;  it  took  quite  a 
number  of  years  and  a  couple  of  administrations  before  any 
plans  saw  the  light  of  day. 

To  go  back  to  these  earlier  times,  from  '55-'59,  what 
groups  who  were  in  planning,  or  what  persons  were  really  the 
leaders  in  this  interest  in  state  planning?  Would  you  consider 
Paul  Opperman  of  the  California  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  one  of  the  leaders? 

Carpenter:   Paul  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  Jack  [T.J.]  Kent.   Charlie 
Bennett,  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.   These  were  people 
who  were  interested  in  some  type  of  planning.   In  my  notes 
of  1953,  of  statutes  that  I  considered  important,  in  going 
back  and  reviewing  from  our  own  historical  standpoint,  there 
are  only  two  here,  or  maybe  three,  that  would  relate  to 
planning,  in  the  broad  sense. 

One  was  the  revision  of  the  planning  and  zoning  laws, 
Chapter  1355,  and  that  was  simply  a  revision,  basically,  of 
our  own  planning  and  zoning  laws,  with  some  area  planning 
authority  in  there  that  they  referred  to.   It's  as  close  as 
you  could  get  to  a  regional  type  of  planning. 
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Carpenter:   Then  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  established 
at  that  time,  which  again,  was  something  that  was  perhaps 
a  substitute  for  good  planning.   [1953,  Ch.  1212 J   Because 
when  you  didn't  have  the  planning  at  the  state  level  for  any 
statewide  mass  transit,  they  couldn't  wait  in  that  area  for 
the  rest  of  the  state  to  come  along.   So  you  did  the  same 
thing  in  Los  Angeles;  you  did  the  same  thing  in  other  areas. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  had  had  a  problem  with  [was] 
the  counties.   It  was  a  fiscal  problem,  but  related  to  planning. 
It  was  the  problem  of  the  counties  providing  services  in  un 
incorporated  areas  out  of  general  property  Ntaxes  of  the  county. 

In  1951,  which  was  a  real  bloody  session  for  the  counties 
and  cities,  fighting  one  another,  we  had  come  within  a  single 
vote  of  passage  and  the  president  pro-tern  of  the  senate  was 
to  cast  the  deciding  vote  against  us.   It  was  Goodwin  Knight. 

The  bill  that  we  had  gotten  through  to  that  point,  which 
was  then  re-referred  to  committee  and  died,  was  one  which 
would  have  prohibited  counties  from  providing  out  of  the  county 
general  funds,  any  municipal  type  service  in  the  unincorporated 
area,  unless  the  people  paid  for  it  out  of  their  own  special 
taxes. 


Chall: 


Carpenter: 


So  we  came  back  in  1953  and  set  up  what  was  called  the 
county  service  area  law.   We  still  have  that  law,  and  it  still 
provides  that  for  municipal  type  services,  a  county  may  establish 
county  service  areas  and  provide  municipal  type  services  out 
of  the  property  taxes  just  of  that  area. 

Some  counties  have  used  it,  some  have  not.   Then  we  changed 
the  law  again,  many  years  later,  and  indicated  that  cities 
could  initiate  such  a  proposal  by  the  counties.   Before  that, 
it  had  taken  two  supervisors.   This  way,  cities  by  resolution 
could  get  it  initiated  so  that  the  county  would  have  to 
consider  it. 


That's  already  if  you're  an  incorporated  city,  though, 
the  first  one  dealt  with  unincorporated  communities? 


But 


They  both  de>*It  with  the  same  problem.   They  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  services  provided  to  unincorporated  areas  by  the 
county.  We  had  no  objection  to  the  county  providing  any 
services  they  wanted  to  the  unincorporated  area,  provided 
that  they  pay  for  those  services — the  people  in  the  area  that 
was  unincorporated. 
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Carpenter:   Because  we  always  felt  that  if  they  paid  for  the  service, 

comparable  to  what  the  cities  paid  for  the  same  type  of  service, 
they  would  either  incorporate  or  annex.   So  this  was,  again, 
part  of  a  larger  problem  that  directly  related  to  planning 
and  the  growth  of  California:   to  get  some  sensible  reaction 
to  it. 

Now  later  on  you  had  the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission 
and  some  of  the  other  things  that  control  that.   But  I  am 
going  back  to  '53;  and  in  '51,  I  don't  mark  any  planning  law, 
annexation  laws  yes,  but  not  in  the  planning  field.   Just 
one,  was  the  creation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit 
District  Act.   The  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
was  created  in  '51. 

There  again  was  something  that  was  a  substitute,  in  a 
way.   That's  also  related,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  later 
attempts  on  regional  and  metropolitan  authorities,  because 
the  very  people  who  opposed  the  creation  of  metropolitan 
authorities  were  the  very  conservative  local  government  people 
in  Southern  California. 

Well  they  already  had  the  Metropolitan  Water  District, 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
Air  Pollution  Control  District,  the  county  sanitation  districts 
that  provided  for  sewage  disposal —  There  were  only  two  sewer 
operators  in  the  whole  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  District. 
Every  other  local  agency  goes  through  them,  on  a  contract 
basis. 

You  had  flood  control,  you  had  parks  and  recreation, 
you  had  a  number  of  things  that  were  metropolitan.   So  the 
very  people  who  were  opposing  any  kind  of  metropolitan  govern 
ment  didn't  realize  that  they  already  had  it.   They  had  it 
in  many  cases  where  they  didn't  have  the  kind  of  control  that 
they  should  have  been  able  to  exercise. 

Then  before  that,  for  example  in  the  '47  legislative 
session,  you  go  back  to  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Traffic 
Engineering,  when  that  was  created.   That  was  essentially 
planning  in  this  field;  you'd  coordinate  what  the  Division 
of  Highways  was  doing — Department  of  Public  Works,  at  that 
time.   Because  our  transit  system  was  an  integral  part  of 
everything  that  you  plan. 
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Carpenter:  You've  got  bad  growth  because  you  put  highways  someplace  where 

they  shouldn't  be.   You  improved  them  ahead  of  time,  or  whatever 
you  did.  That  was  the  initial  one;  1947  was  also  the  date 
of  the  Conservation  and  Planning  Act,  state  and  regional 
planning.   But  you  have  those  and  others:   Regional  Planning 
Law,  Urban  Planning  Law  that  I  marked. 

For  the  1945  session  we  got  a  ten  million  dollar  bill 
through  to  prepare  plans  for  postwar  public  works.   Then 
in  1946  at  a  special  session,  we  had  the  so-called  "Christmas- 
Tree  Bill,"  the  ninety-million  dollars  that  was  appropriated 
to  match  local  funds  for  sewer  and  water  projects. 

All  of  those  were  the  kinds  of  things  you  were  talking 
about.   I  don't  go  back  further  than  that.   That's  as  far 
as  I  went  just  to  my  period.   But  I  just  point  to  these  to 
indicate  that  great  dearth  that  you  talk  about  in  there,  was 
basically,  in  my  view,  because  of  the  bad  taste  left  in  the 
mouths  of  many  legislators  by  the  people  who  operated  the 
Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission,  by  the  reports 
that  they  issued.   Also  there's  the  simple  fact  that  hindsight's 
a  great  thing,  and  at  that  time  it  was  obvious  you  didn't 
need  all  of  that,  because  you  had  so  much  employment  you  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  public  works  taking  up  the  gap.  You  had 
it  in  other  areas. 

That's  why  it  looked  bad.   It  would  have  looked  very 
good  if  what  they  had  anticipated  had  happened — if  all  the 
people  who  came  home  from  the  war  didn't  have  jobs,  couldn't 
get  them,  weren't  sent  to  school  and  to  the  universities, 
and  the  rest  of  the  things.   Then,  they  would  have  been  mighty 
happy  to  have  all  those  good  plans  that  R  &  R  had.   That  was 
part  of  the  reason  for  it. 

Chall:      But  by  1953  to  1959,  the  problem  wasn't  putting  people  to 
work, — 

Carpenter:   The  problem  was  growth,  uncontrolled  growth. 

Chall:      — and  the  people  who  could  see  that — there  were  enough  of 
them  to  be  putting  through  legislation. 
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The  League's  Interest  in  Planning  and  the  Problems 
of  Establishing  Statewide  Agencies 

Carpenter:   Basically,  most  of  the  problem  was  created  by  the  need  to 

expand  on  the  part  of  cities,  to  accommodate  new  growth;  by 
the  counties'  lack  of  protection  of  farmland. 

Under  your  Ila,  [in  the  outline  of  questions] — what  was 
the  basis  of  my  long-term  interest  in  that  assembly  committee 
(of  course  when  I  say  "my"  in  most  of  this  interview  I  mean 
the  League  of  California  Cities) — I  think  the  cities  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  planning.   We  did  because  we  understood 
what  was  happening.   We  felt  and  went  on  the  principle, 
basically,  that  everything  that  was  urban  should  be  municipal, 
should  be  within  the  cities'  basic  sphere  of  influence. 

We  appeared  before  Senator  [John]  Murdy's  committee. 
Senator  Murdy  was  a  senator  from  Orange  County,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  as  I  recall.   He  held 
hearings  in  Fresno,  and  Merced,  and  I  think  maybe  Modesto. 

The  question  was  agricultural  zoning,  agricultural  pre 
serves.   We  came  in,  as  I  recall,  the  only  agency  at  the  time. 
There  may  have  been  others  in  the  planning  field;  but  among 
the  governmental  institutions,  we  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  supporting  basically  some  type  of  control  over  what  was 
essentially  agricultural  land,  to  preserve  that  land  for 
agricultural  uses. 

The  county  supervisors  had  the  authority  to  do  so,  but 
were  not  exercising  it  because,  being  human  beings,  they  were 
subject  to  all  the  pressures  that  were  there  from  developers, 
and  from  farmers .   If  I  was  a  farmer  and  had  a  thousand  acres 
that  had  come  from  grandfather  to  father  to  son,  and  I  was 
sick  and  tired  of  farming  and  wanted  to  subdivide,  I  didn't 
want  some  county  to  tell  me  that  I  couldn't  do  that.   I  could 
do  with  my  land  as  I  wished  within  that  general  use. 

We  didn't  think  of  just  agricultural  uses — just  to  preserve 
it.  We  had  that  interest  at  that  time,  early  on,  to  try  and 
protect  agricultural  land.   I  attempted  to  find,  this  morning, 
the  presentation  that  we  made  to  that  committee,  and  I  couldn't 
find  it.   I  don't  know  if  it's  in  one  of  our  archives,  but 
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Carpenter:   I  remember  quite  clearly  the  effort  that  we  made,  and  I  think 
I  refer  to  it  in  this  other  document  on  statewide  land-use 
planning  as  something  that  we  were  interested  in.* 

So  we  urged  better  planning,  all  during  this  period  of 
time.   There  was  the  ferment  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  some  more  orderly  growth  than  was  going  on.   Cities  were 
annexing  land,  they  were  going  out  on  strip  annexations,  and 
there  was  hop-skip-and-jump  type  of  land  development.   You 
could  say  that  there  was  really  a  lack  of  planning.  You  know 
California  Tomorrow,  Cry  California?  There  were  all  those 
horrible  pictures  that  Sam  [Wood]  presented.   They  were  about 
that  bad,  really;  it  wasn't  totally  in  his  imagination  — 
exaggerated  at  times,  but  not  totally  out  of  line. 

Those  were  problems,  and  local  governments  were  doing 
what  was  essential  to  keep  up  with  growth  and  planning  often 
suffered. 


Carpenter:   Think  through  this  period  of  time,  how  rapidly  we  were  growing, 
how  rapidly  our  cities  were  growing.   New  cities  were  being 
created.   So  planning  was  essential,  but  you  were  too  busy, 
we  were,  at  the  local  government  level,  in  taking  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  schools,  and  sewers,  and  police 
protection,  fire  protection,  storm  drains,  and  all  of  the 
other  services  that  they  had  to  have. 

Chall:      Would  you  call  it  an  adversary  relationship  that  has  lingered  — 
Carpenter:  Adversary  with  whom? 


*Lewis  Keller,  General  Counsel,  League  of  California  Cities 
is  quoted:   "'If  the  objective  is  truly  to  preserve  agricultural 
lands,  it  should  be  attacked  from  a  standpoint  of  achieving 
an  over-all  solution  to  integrated  city  and  county  planning... 
to  working  out  an  agreement  within  a  county  and  beyond  a  county 
those  areas  which  should  be  preserved  for  the  next  decade 
or  two  or  three  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  then  working 
out  the  legislation  that  is  needed  to  implement  those  decisions."1 
"State  Legislation  and  the  Problem  of  Urban  Encroachment  on 
California  Agriculture;"  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Planning  and  Zoning,  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conserva 
tion,  Planning,  and  Public  Works,  Volume  13,  Number  14,  May 
1957,  p.  36. 
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Chall:      Between  the  counties  and  the  cities.   Stanley  Scott  used  that 
term,  and  I  made  an  assumption  as  I  was  reading  some  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works  that  it  may  have  been  the  counties 
and  their  lobbyists  who  prevented  some  of  these  measures  from 
going  through. 

Carpenter:   I  think  so.   I  think  the  counties  prevented  any  strong  state 
planning  agency.   I  think  it  was  basically  very  conservative. 
County  boards  of  supervisors,  or  individual  members  who  were 
afraid  of  any  kind  of  strengthening  of  a  state  planning  agency, 
because  it  meant  that  they  would  lose  some  of  their  control. 

I  think  that's  why,  when  we  finally  got  to  the  Farr  bill 
[1959],  it  was  not  a  very  strong  bill.   It  was  about  the  most 
that  you  could  get  through.   The  man  who  worked  with  us  on 
it  was  Tom  Nolder  of  the  County  Supervisors  Association.   Tom 
is  no  longer  alive.   He  went  back  and  worked  for  the  national 
organization;  but  he  worked  with  William  MacDougall — and  you're 
going  to  be  talking  to  Bill,  so  Bill  I'm  sure  will  be  a  lot 
better  in  remembering  some  of  these  things  than  I  am. 

Chall:      I  was  struck  by  something  that  Vernon  Kilpatrick  said  in  one 
of  the  hearings.   He  said  that  there  won't  be  legislation 
for  planning  unless  the  boards  of  supervisors  get  together 
and  demand  it.   This  was  during  the  1958  hearings  of  the 
Conservation  Planning  and  Public  Works  Committee,  which  Thomas 
Rees  was  the  chairman  of  at  that  time. 

Carpenter:   I  think  that's  partly  true.   Vernon  Kilpatrick  was  not  one 
that  I  would  have  ever  recollected  as  being  strong  in  the 
planning  field.   Certainly  Tom  Rees  was,  and  Francis  Lindsay, 
who  worked  very  closely  with  Sam  Wood. 

Chall:      By  the  time  the  Conservation  Planning  and  Public  Works 

Committee  had  its  hearings,  and  everybody  had  had  something 
to  say  about  the  plan,  the  teeth  weren't  in  it  very  strongly 
anyway.   It  was  always  interesting  to  me  that  it  often  couldn't 
get  even  beyond  that;  or  that  the  senate  would  revise  or  kill 
it. 

Carpenter:   Because  you  had  some  senators  who  had  been  supervisors,  and 

they  had  some  pretty  strong  views  about  state  agencies  coming 
into  their  counties.   They  were  more  comfortable  with  county 
government  than  they  were  with  state  government;  people  like 
Ben  Hulse,  or  George  Hatfield.   I  think  you'd  find  that  those 
were  the  people  who  provided  a  little  bit  of  a  slowdown  on 
that. 
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Carpenter:  Jim  McBride,  from  Ventura  County,  would  have  been  another 
one  that  would  have  put  some  brakes  on,  insofar  as  giving 
any  state  agency  any  strong  powers. 

Chall:      Did  it  relate  to  the  fact  that  the  senate,  at  that  time,  was 
primarily  rural,  except  for  major  counties  like  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Alameda?  That  it  had — until  the  reapportion- 
ment — it  was  largely  considered  a  rural  body? 

Carpenter:  Well  it  was  considered  a  rural  body — and  that's  off  on  another 
point,  in  a  way — but  we  always  felt  that  it  was  much  more 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  cities,  prior  to  the  one 
man-one  vote.  We  think  that  the  one  man-one  vote  was  the 
greatest  mistake  that  ever  hit  California. 

We  had  one  man-one  vote  in  California;  we  had  had  either 
two  or  three  attempts  to  reapportion  the  state.   Everybody 
in  the  state  of  California  had  voted  on  it:   all  the  people 
in  Los  Angeles,  all  the  people  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
all  voted  against  it,  in  the  sense  that  a  majority  of  them 
defeated  it. 

So  we  didn't  have  the  problem  that  they  had  in  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  and  the  other  states  where  Baker  vs.  Carr  and 
the  other  cases  arose  on  the  one  man-one  vote  issue;  and  Earl 
Warren  knew  that  very  well.  We  always  felt  that  our  legislators 
in  the  senate  were  far  more  responsive  to  local  government, 
as  such,  prior  to  reapportionment  than  they  were  afterwards. 

Not  only  did  we  feel  that  way,  but  the  records  demonstrated 
it.  What's  happening  now  over  at  the  legislature  is  that 
the  kinds  of  things  that  they  did  to  make  counties  and  cities 
strong — the  number  one  thing  you  need  for  strength  is  money. 
You  can't  operate  without  revenue. 

We  had,  probably  as  good  a  local  government  revenue  system 
as  existed  in  the  United  States.   California  didn't  have  the 
strongest  home  rule  because  it  was  on  paper;  they  had  the 
strongest  home  rule  because  the  Constitution  said  so  in  part, 
the  court  said  so  in  part,  but  mainly  they  were  able  to  finance 
functions  that  they  had.   Weak  government  in  other  states 
was  the  lack  of  funds. 

Now  that  money  is  being  drained  away — 
Chall:      That  was  through  the  property  tax? 
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Carpenter:   Oh  no,  sales  tax — all  kinds  of — cigarette  tax,  use  tax,  hotel 
room  tax;  property  tax  was  a  major  part  of  it,  but  sales  tax 
was  bigger  in  many  places  than  the  property  tax  was. 

Chall:      There  are  people  who  feel  that  the  property  tax  and  sales 
tax  made  growth  incumbent  upon  the  counties  and  cities. 

Carpenter:   The  competition?  No  question  about  it.   From  that  standpoint, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  impact.   If  you  have  a  regional 
shopping  area — and  this  came  along  later,  we  didn't  get 
regional  shopping  areas  at  first — but  when  the  regional  shopping 
areas  did  hit,  then  you  had  the  intense  competition  between 
cities  to  annex  that  regional  shopping  area,  because  they 
usually  went  out  where  there  was  raw,  cheap  land  to  do  the 
whole  development . 

If  the  regional  shopping  areas  had  been  the  redevelopment 
of  downtown  areas,  which  was  a  long,  slow  process,  and  usually 
hampered  by  the  same  people  who  were  hampering  some  of  your 
other  planning  efforts,  we  would  not  have  the  sprawl  we  have 
today.   The  redevelopment  laws  didn't  get  through  the  legislature 
very  easily,  either. 

You  had  the  very  strong  movement,  all  during  the  fifties 
and  sixties,  of  people  who  were  against  anything  that  looked 
like  it  was  centralizing  power  in  a  higher  governmental  agency. 
They  got  to  be  almost  fanatic  in  their  opposition  when  they 
got  to  regional  government.   To  the  anti-1313  group  and  the 
rest  of  them — everything  was  a  plot:  we  were  going  to  have 
seven  regional  government  in  the  United  States,  and  they  would 
control  the  whole  thing.*   It  was  dumb.   It  came  right  out 
of  Russia,  and  while  it  seems  humorous  now,  you  still  have 
people  in  this  state  who  feel  that  strongly  about  regional 
government  and  believe  that  this  was  the  way  Russia  would 
control  the  universe,  by  having  just  regional  governments. 
One  world,  with  its  regional  apparatus. 

They  were  so  intense  about  this  thing  that  you  would 
look  for  that  in  almost  everything,  and  planning  was  a  part 
of  it.   Planning,  you  see,  was  part  of  this  problem,  because 
good  planning  also  meant  that  you  had  some  kind  of  a  regional 
or  metropolitan  apparatus. 


*The  1313  reference  is  to  the  address  in  Chicago  that  housed 
all  national  organizations  of  state  and  local  government 
officials.  Many  of  them  were  members  of  IULA  as  was  Yugoslavia 
local  government  association.   Thus  everything  at  1313  was 
communist  tainted.   This  was  simply  a  part  of  the  tainted 
thinking  of  the  McCarthy  era.  [R.C.] 
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Chall:      So  you  fell  afoul  of  the  right-wing  sentiments — 

Carpenter:   Yeah,  I  think  that  conservatism  has  helped,  in  this  sense. 

Conservatism  means  "keep  government  out,  and  let  the  developers 
have  their  way." 

Chall:      Laissez-faire — 
Carpenter:  Right,  in  that  sense. 

Chall:      And  it  didn't  matter  whether  it  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Carpenter:   It  was  the  same  between  1939  and  1973.   By  far  the  best  governor 
we  ever  had  was  Pat  Brown,  because  he  not  only  saw  these  problems 
but  he  did  something  about  them.   You  got  some  laws  through 
during  his  period  of  time  to  try  and  help  with  the  planning. 
Also,  obviously,  to  help  with  the  physical  development;  but 
he  saw  the  growth  problems,  and  I  think  was  more  attuned  to 
that. 

While  he  had  his  muscle,  he  had  enough  power  to  overcome 
the  conservatives.   But  he  lost  after  a  while,  and  started 
to  go  down  the  other  way,  With  Reagan,  you  were  back  to 
conservatism  again. 

Chall:      Jerry  Brown  talks  the  language  of  planning,  "Spaceship  Earth," 
and  I  guess  during  his  period  we  have  had  the  so-called  Urban 
Strategy  plan.   I  don't  exactly  know  whether  that  has  any 
more  teeth  in  it  than  all  these  other  planning  arrangements. 

Carpenter:   I  don't  know,  I  really  don't.  I'm  not  attuned  to  the  modern 
one. 

Chall:      You're  not  attuned  to  the  modern  Brown,  is  that  right? 

Carpenter:   Oh,  in  np_  sense,  I  think  he's  the  worst  governor  we've  ever 
had.   His  father  was  the  best,  and  he's  the  worst — on  the 
record.   I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I  resigned.   I 
didn't  want  to  be  known  as  one  of  his  appointees.   [laughter] 

Chall:      In  the  legislature,  and  on  this  committee  that  we're  dealing 

with,  we  had  some  rather  strong  people — that  Assembly  Committee 
on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Public  Works.   Would  you  say 
that  most  of  these  people  were,  like  Bruce  Allen,  committed 
to  Lindsay? 
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Carpenter:   Bruce  Allen  was  the  author  of  the  famous  AB1.   This  had  to 

do  with  annexation.  It  was  related  to  (as  I  recall)  keeping 
school  district  boundaries  and  city  boundaries  co-terminous, 
so  that  you  didn't  break  up  one  with  the  other. 

Bruce  Allen  was,  yes,  he  was  committed  to  that;  Jack 
Beaver  was,  Bill  Biddick  was,  Pauline  Davis,  Don  Doyle.   Bill 
Hansen  was  very»  very  skeptical;  he  was  a  farmer.   Sheridan 
Hegland  talked  a  great  game  and  always  voted  with  the  utilities; 
and  the  utilities  generally  were  against  anything  to  try  and 
clean  up  the  annexation  laws. 

Because  if  you  had  good  annexation  laws,  it  meant  that 
Lodi,  or  Palo  Alto,  or  Pasadena,  or  Anaheim,  or  Los  Angeles, 
or  any  of  the  other  cities  like  Roseville  or  Gridley — those 
who  had  their  own  electric  power,  their  own  gas — would  then, 
if  they  annexed,  and  PG&E  or  any  private  utility  was  in  that 
area,  automatically  take  over  the  utility  facilities. 

Long  Beach  has  its  own  gas.   Pacific  Lighting  said  no 
way  are  you  going  to  do  this.   So  that's  why  you  had  a  Lakewood. 
Lakewood  never  would  have  been  incorporated. 

Chall:      The  so-called  Lakewood  Plan? 

Carpenter:   The  Lakewood  Plan  came  out  of  it.   Los  Angeles  County,  prior 
to  World  War  II,  and  during  World  War  II,  and  immediately 
following  World  War  II  used  to  send  out  department  heads  to 
areas  like  Lakewood,  or  Walnut,  or  any  of  the  other  cities — 
there  were  only  forty-five  cities  at  that  time,  and  now  there 
are  seventy-eight  in  the  county — used  to  send  out  the  department 
heads  and  say,  "Look  at  all  you  foolish  people.  You  are  going 
to  incorporate?  This  is  what  you're  going  to  lose.   You  may 
gain  control  of  your  own  development — "  Most  cities  incorporate 
so  that  they  don't  have  some  supervisors  patting  each  other 
on  the  back  and  saying,  "Yeah,  we're  really  for  this,  but 
your  own  guy  doesn't  want  it."  Or  vice  versa. 

So  they  would  say,  "You're  going  to  get  this  service, 
and  this  service,  and  we're  now  taking  care  of  your  streets, 
we're  giving  you  lighting,  we're  doing  all  of  these  things 
for  you;  and  the  minute  you  incorporate,  we  come  out  of  there. 
Now  you  have  to  finance  your  own." 

It  was  a  total  change  of  attitude  when  it  appeared  that 
Long  Beach  was  going  to  annex  this  whole  Lakewood  area.   Then 
the  utilities  got  the  county  to  change  its  viewpoint,  including 
county  counsel  Hal  Kennedy,  and  they  went  just  the  other  way, 
encouraged  the  incorporation  and  the  contractual  arrangement. 
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Carpenter:   "Don't  set  up  the  whole  operation;  we'll  contract  with  you." 
We'll  maintain  the  empire  of  our  departments;  in  fact  they'll 
grow  bigger.   Instead  of  our  losing  power,  in  our  Public  Works 
Department,  or  our  Planning  Department,  or  any  other  departments, 
they'll  grow  because  we'll  be  contracting  to  provide  you  with 
the  sheriff's  department  (police),  fire  warden  (fire  service), 
planning,  etcetera.   Our  county  departments  are  going  to  grow. 

So  you  make  a  big  county  government.   They  changed,  and 
then  the  contract  cities  became  a  very  popular  way  to  go, 
and  that's  how  they  started. 

Vernon  Kilpatrick.   [continuing  to  read  the  roster  of 
committee  members]   As  I  say,  I  wouldn't  have  paid  that  much 
attention.   Lloyd  Lowrey,  very  much  so,  interested  in  planning. 
I  think  Allen  Miller  was,  too.  Gene  Nisbet  was. 

Chall:      Yes,  there  were  quite  a  few  bills  later  on — 

Carpenter:   — were  Gene's,  yes.   He  had  been  a  good  city  councilmember 
and  mayor.   That's  why  some  of  these  I  can  pick  out,  were 
city  people.   That's  part  of  the  reason  for  their  interest 
later  on,  because  they  had  been  in  local  government,  they 
were  familiar  with  it.   Harold  Sedgwick,  from  Oroville's 
another  one;  Bruce  Sumner  was  interested  in  it,  and  Jess 
Unruh.   A  very  good  committee;  and  Tom  Rees. 

Chall:      I'll  have  to  ask  Mr.  Lindsay  about  how  that  committee  took 

shape,  about  why  it  was  that  there  were  so  many  strong  legis 
lators  on  it.* 

Carpenter:   Because  of  the  great  need  we  had  at  that  time  for  some  planning — 
their  recognition  that  nothing  was  being  done.   I  think  all 
of  those  people  were  smart  enough  to  see  that  this  was  the 
case.   What  year  was  that? 

Chall:      This  is  '59— 

Carpenter:   Yes,  some  of  those  people  just  came  in. 

Chall:      The  earliest  committees  are  smaller.   [refers  to  paper]   It's 
maybe  thirteen  or  fourteen  people  earlier;  in  1953  it  got 
bigger. 

Carpenter:   It  had  some  good  people  on  here,  too:   Stan  Shaw — 
Chall:      That's  '53-54. 
Carpenter:  Yes. 


*See  interview  with  Francis  Lindsay  in  this  volume. 
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Chall:      That  was  the  first  publication  of  the — 

Carpenter:   — of  the  committee. 

Chall:      That  was  published  privately?* 


Carpenter's  Activities  as  Lobbyist  for  the  Cities 
in  the  State  Legislature 


Carpenter:   Yes.   My  activity  during  this  period  of  time  was  in  representing 
the  cities  at  the  legislature.   We  had  an  office  in  Berkeley, 
as  our  main  office,  and  I  was  always  there. 

I  lived  in  Sacramento  at  the  hotel  during  the  legislative 
session,  and  used  to  commute  back  and  forth. 

Chall:      I  guess  you  had  to  lobby  in  both  houses? 
Carpenter:  Yes. 

Chall:      What  did  you  do  about  a  bill  like  this,  that  we're  talking 
about,  in  1955,  the  one  that  attempted  to  create  the  Office 
of  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance?  That  was  AB58. 

Carpenter:   Lew  Keller  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  any  of  it  as  I 

did.   Lew  was  my  associate  counsel  and  the  two  of  us  represented 
the  league  here.   Lew  might  take  some  of  the  bills,  normally 
we'd  handle  the  same  legislation  in  either  house.   But  it 
also  could  be  that  Lew  would  be  working  the  assembly  and  I'd 
be  working  the  senate. 

So  there  was  no  one  pattern,  although  in  later  years 
I  tended  to  work  the  senate  more  than  the  assembly.   At  that 
time  I'm  sure  I  was  just  as  involved  in  the  assembly  as  Lew 
was.   It  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  legislation,  really. 
If  it  was  technical  usually,  why,  Lew  had  the  most  to  do  with 
it,  and  if  it  was  not  technical  then  I  would — if  it  was  more 
a  generalist  type  of  thing. 


*Planning  for  Growth,  A  Report  on  the  Status  of  City  and 
County  Planning  in  California,  (Sacramento:   Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  1955). 
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Chall:      Were  there  any  people  whom  you  worked  with  primarily  in  either 
house  that  you  felt  you  could  work  better  with?  How  did  you 
lobby  for  bills  that  looked  as  if  they  were  not  really  going 
to  get  anywhere,  or  that  you  didn't  want  to  move? 

Carpenter:   In  those  days  lobbying  was  totally  different  than  it  is  today. 
It's  incredible  when  you  read  of  the  size  of  the  staffs  of 
the  legislature  now,  the  number  of  people  over  there.   They 
just  had  an  article  in  the  paper  not  too  long  ago — and  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent. 

Because  the  legislature  didn't  have  that  kind  of  a  staff 
at  that  time,  we  didn't  have  to  deal  with  legislators  through 
staff;  we  dealt  directly.   To  me,  it  would  be  terribly  frus 
trating  to  work  over  there  now,  I'd  always  be  talking  to  an 
administrative  assistant  or  an  assistant  to  an  administrative 
assistant,  or  whoever  you  can  talk  to,  a  receptionist  or  whatever 
you  have . 

None  of  'em  have  a  vote,  but  they  all  have  a  certain 
amount  of  muscle,  depending  on  where  they  sit  and  who  they 
talk  to,  and  what  they  do.   So  it  is  different;  we  normally 
dealt  with  all  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

If  they  were  on  committees,  we  dealt  with  everybody  that 
was  on  the  committee.   If  they  were  interested  in  the  subject, 
if_  we  needed  their  vote.   Later  on,  as  they  developed  staffs, 
and  were  not  so  dependent  on  people  like  ourselves  for  infor 
mation  and  background,  but  they  had  more  kinds  of  assistance 
like  Sam  gave  them  in  that  committee — Sam  is  one  of  the  first 
real  research  people  that  they  had — why ,  then  we  would  deal 
with  the  staff  people  to  a  certain  extent. 

But  also,  we  would  deal  more  with  just  the  leadership, 
deal  with  the  committee  chairman,  the  vice-chairman.   If  you 
had  the  committee  chairman,  and  there  was  no  real  opposition, 
there  was  no  problem. 

But  on  any  bill  that  you  felt  was  important,  you  found 
out  ahead  of  time  what  the  problems  were.   We  always  made 
committee  presentations,  but  if  the  bill  meant  enough  to  us, 
we  were  pretty  certain,  we  thought,  where  the  votes  were  before 
we  went  into  committee.   That  didn't  mean  that  the  presentation 
was  just  a  flim-flam  at  all,  because  the  other  side  could 
bring  up  things  that  maybe  we  hadn't. 
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Carpenter:  Normally,  if  you're  doing  a  good  lobbying  job,  you'll  tell 

the  legislator,  the  person  who's  responsible  for  voting,  what 
he  can  expect  from  his  own  constituency  if  he  votes  one  way 
or  another  on  that  particular  bill,  so  that  he's  not  surprised, 
he's  not  ambushed  in  any  way  by  somebody  saying,  "Why  the 
hell  did  you  vote  for  this  turkey?" 

It  looked  good  to  him  at  the  time,  because  you  just 
presented  one  side.   They  wouldn't  want  to  deal  with  you  very 
often  if  you  gave  them  a  one-sided  presentation,  so  you'd 
always  endeavour  to  give  the  very  best  picture  for  the  other 
side  as  well,  so  that  he  could  judge  for  himself. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  did,  these  are  the 
things  that  the  people  that  you  dealt  with  expected.   Planning 
was  not,  unfortunately,  the  number  one  concern  of  the  legisla 
ture,  I  guess  is  the  best  thing  you  can  say  about  it. 

Chall:      It  seemed  to  be  a  concern  when  they  wanted  to  get  federal 
money.   The  1954  Housing  Act  really —  I  think  that  brought 
about,  finally,  the  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee  bill 
in  1956. 


Carpenter:   In  a  way,  it's  a  pity  that  we  ever  worked  it  that  way,  because 
maybe  we  would  have  had  something  better  in  the  long  run, 
if  we  hadn't  been  dependent  on  the  federal  government.   I'm 
not  sure  we  would  have  done  as  much  planning  ;  but  maybe  in 
the  long  run  we  would  have  done  better  planning,  because  it 
would  have  been  with  our  own  money,  and  we  would  have  maybe 
done  it  more  ourselves,  with  fewer  consultants. 

I  think  a  lot  of  plans  were  made  by  people  who  came  in 
as  consultants.   Planning  is  not  a  science  like  engineering. 
It  wasn't  a  profession  in  the  sense  that,  say,  law  or  medicine 
is.   Anybody  could  call  themselves  a  planner.   Now  if  you 
were  in  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  that  gave 
you  a  little  stature.   Nobody  wanted  to  set  up  any  kind  of 
a  license  system  for  planners. 

So  planning  got  a  bad  name  from  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
on  the  fringe,  who  were  not  real  planning  people,  who  were 
not  the  Jack  Kents,  or  the  Oppermans,  or  the  Sam  Woods  or 
some  of  the  others  who  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing. 

Chall:      There  was  a  lot  of  money  spent,  but  there  wasn't  any  real 
control  over  how  it  came  out? 

Carpenter:   I  think  that  there  was  some  waste  at  that  time. 
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Chall:      Some.   Is  that  putting  it  mildly? 
Carpenter:   I  think  so. 


The  Question  of  Direct  Representation  of  Local 
Governments 


Chall:      I  was  interested  in  the  way  the  Local  Planning  Advisory 

Committee  was  set  up,  because  one  of  the  problems  that  I  sensed 
as  I  read  through  some  of  the  early  material,  it's  not  just 
whether  you're  going  to  plan  and  have  teeth  in  the  plan,  but 
who's  going  to  be  on  those  committees,  the  commissions.   There 
certainly  was  for  a  long  time  attempts  to  have  people  on  the 
advisory  committees  who  were  actually  members  of  the  state 
legislative  bodies,  or  citizens-at-large,  representing  the 
public,  not  a  local  constituency. 

Every  time  there  was  a  bill  to  add  the  citizens-at-large, 
it  would  fail.   What  was  that  kind  of  tension? 

Carpenter:   I  think  again,  it  was  related  to  a  strong  resentment  of  any 

kind  of  strict  dictation  of  where  we  were  going  to  go  or  what 
we  were  going  to  do  at  the  local  level;  so  that  any  time  they 
talked  about  creating  any  new  type  of  agency,  local  government 
generally  was  against  it. 

To  mitigate  that  opposition,  the  idea  was — it  was  later 
for  the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission  and  for  a  number 
of  regional-type  boards  and  commissions — that  the  commission 
would  be  composed,  basically,  of  elected  local  officials, 
so  that  the  people  there  would  truly  represent  local  government. 

I'm  not  sure  in  all  cases  that  it  made  that  much  difference, 
really;  but  nothing  would  pass  at  that  time,  unless  it  had 
the  kind  of  composition  to  it.   You  can  go  through  bill  after 
bill  where  this  was  the  case.   Right  up  until  today,  if  you 
start  naming  something,  you'll  see,  a  position — 

ft 

Carpenter:   — on  the  part  of  local  government  that  they  have  some  represen 
tation.   This  still  occurs.   I  could  give  you  an  example  or 
two  now,  of  when  the  federal  government  mandated  and  then 
the  state  mandated — the  federal  government  by  blackmail  and 
the  state  government  directly — unemployment  insurance,  for 
local  governmental  agencies,  in  1978.   Public  employees  had 
not  been  covered  by  unemployment  insurance  prior  to  that  time; 
there  had  been  no  reason  for  it,  probably  still  is  no  reason 
for  it. 
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Carpenter:   In  any  event,  it  was  mandated  at  that  time  and  they  created 

a  local  public  entity  fund,  so  that  you  could  have  a  different 
method  of  financing  unemployment  insurance  from  the  standpoint 
of  local  government.   That  fund  has  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  local  government  agencies, 
to  advise  the  state  agency.   Again,  something  where  local 
governmental  agencies  will  have  some  kind  of  input  with  some 
thing  as  big  as  the  Employment  Development  Department,  which 
is  probably  the  largest  department  among  state  agencies  now — 
Its  impact  won't  be  very  great,  maybe,  but  at  least  it  will 
be  there.   Somebody  will  have  a  pipeline  into  some  state  office 
where  they'll  say,  "Look,  what  you're  doing  here  in  administering 
this  program  simply  doesn't  work  locally." 

So  there's  always  an  attempt  to  get  some  type  of  local 
representation  into  the  arena  where  the  state's  got  the  heavy 
hand. 

Chall:      But  even  with  some  of  these  bills  that  would  compromise — 

that  would  have  the  city  representation  and  the  county  repre 
sentation — but  added  to  that,  in  a  couple  of  bills,  the  eight 
appointed  at  large — these  would  fail. 

Carpenter:   Right,  the  public  representation.   Here  was  an  attempt,  each 
time,  to  bring  some  public  representation  into  it.   This  was 
usually  on  the  part  of  the  governors.   They  wanted  to  make 
appointments,  and  the  more  appointments  they  could  make  the 
better.   I  think  they  felt,  too,  that  you'd  get  some  unbiased 
viewpoints  there.   So  I  think  Jerry  Brown,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other — although  I  think  Ronald  Reagan  brought  this  in 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  boards  and  commissions — would  want 
to  have  public  members. 

Reagan  was  a  great  person  for  bringing  the  private  business 
into  a  lot  of  the  areas  there,  so  I  think  that  there  were 
some  attempts  during  that  period  of  time;  but  it's  legislative 
interest  too.   A  feeling  that  it  shouldn't  be  just  count Jes 
and  cities,  even  though  they  are  directly  involved,  we  ought 
to  have  some  public  influence. 

Chall:      So  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  League  of  California  Cities 
about  that? 

Carpenter:   Public  representation?   Fine,  provided  it  was  kept  to  a  minimum. 
We  felt  that  the  people  who — at  least  our  rationale  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  it  still  would  be,  that  if  you're  willing 
to  stand  for  office,  run  for  an  election,  have  enough  interest 
to  get  elected  to  a  city  council  or  interested  enough  in  the 
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Carpenter:   welfare  of  your  fellow  citizens,  then  you  should  be  a  choice 
over  somebody  that  they  just  pick  out  of  the  blue,  who's  been 
sitting  at  home,  smoking  his  pipe  or  watching  television, 
doing  nothing. 

That  was  our  idea  of  the  so-called  public  representative. 
Because  we  felt  elected  people  were  public  representatives, 
by  its  very  name,  a  representative  form  of  government. 

Chall:      I  guess  some  people  call  it  the  California  Formula,  or  academics 
call  it  "constituent-unit  representation."  Is  that  the  same? 

Carpenter:   That  sounds  like  something  that  Stan  Scott  devised. 

Chall:      The  first  time  that  this  was  brought  to  bear  in  an  agency 
in  California,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  with  the  Bay  Area  Air 
Pollution  Control  District.   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
how  that  was  devised? 

Carpenter:   That  was  written  in  our  office  in  Berkeley,  the  Bay  Area 
Pollution  Control  District  Act. 

Chall:      How  did  that  come  about? 

Carpenter:   It  came  about  in  response  to  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution 
Control  District.   I  would  have  to  refresh  myself  as  to  the 
composition  there,  but  it's  different  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  at  the  last  minute  I  know  that — and  this  occurred  in  Dick 
Graves'  time,  as  well  as  mine — that  we  got  double-crossed 
on  what  that  should  be.   The  league  board  position  was  for 
a  governing  board  for  the  district  composed  of  both  city  and 
county  officials  but  the  Los  Angeles  mayor  who  was  on  the 
league  board  and  perhaps  other  L.A.  county  mayors  were  perfectly 
willing  to  let  the  L.A.  Board  of  Supervisors  have  full  respon 
sibility  for  air  pollution  control. 

I  think  what  it  went  back  to  was — they  had  the  health 
advisory  boards,  and  there  had  been  local  representation  on 
the  health  advisory  boards.   So  we  felt  that  there  should 
be  county  and  city  representation,  and  that  the  counties  and 
cities  should  run  the  program. 

Now,  with  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
it  was  run  by  the  board  of  supervisors  as  I  recall,  directly. 
The  one  who  did  not  hold  out,  in  the  end,  was  one  of  our  favorite 
mayors.   But  he  changed.   This  was  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles 
who  subsequently  became  a  judge.   I  should  know  him  very  well, 
he  was  a  league  president  [searching  for  name].   It  was  Fletcher 
Bowron. 
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Chall:      Was  that  back  in  the  forties,  then? 

Carpenter:   It  could  be  the  late  forties,  early  fifties.   He  became  a 
president  also  of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  just  an 
outstanding  mayor. 

In  any  event,  that  changed,  and  so  we  didn't  want  the 
same  thing  in  the  Bay  Area.   The  Bay  Area  was  a  little  different; 
there  were  more  counties  involved.   It  couldn't  be  any  one 
county  government.   So  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  metropolitan 
government,  this  was  the  way  it  was  going  to  be  governed, 
and  you  were  going  to  have  people  selected. 

I  think  that  may  have  been  the  first  one  where  we  had 
a  city  selection  committee,  I'm  not  sure — 

Chall:      I  think  it  is,  it's  the  prototype — 
Carpenter:   — for  the  rest  of  them,  I  think  that's  true. 

Chall:      Later  on  it  was  claimed  it  would  be  a  prototype,  but  I  wondered 
whether  it  was  thought  to  be  that  in  1955? 

Carpenter:   I  think  that  it  was,  we  had  been  talking  about  regional  apparatus 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  principle  that  we  felt  any  regional 
agency  should  have  the  kind  of  a  governing  body  that  would 
be  directly  representative  of  the  governmental  institutions 
involved — so  they  would  always  be  interested. 

And  the  reason  we  did  this:   I  mentioned  the  health  thing. 
Health  departments  were  first  in  this  country  initiated  in 
cities,  subsequently  in  counties,  subsequently  in  states  them 
selves.   Eventually,  you  had  a  strong  state  health  department, 
strong  county  health  department.  It  took  a  long  time. 

Then  it  was  kind  of  ridiculous,  in  a  way,  for  cities 
to  duplicate  that.   So  to  avoid  duplication,  cities  could 
simply  by  a  resolution  have  the  county  health  officer  take 
over  the  city  health  function,  for  free.   Because  they  were 
providing  it  to  the  unincorporated  areas,  they  provided  the 
same  health  services  inside  the  city. 

If  the  city  had  a  stronger  local  measure  of  control, 
ordinances  that  regulated  in  a  different  or  higher  degree, 
then  the  city  would  pay  for  that  additional  type  of  thing. 
But  we  recognized,  at  the  time  that  we  got  that  law  through, 
that  we  should  have  insisted  on  some  kind  of  a  joint  health 
board.   There  should  be  some  way  for  the  city  to  have  kept 
its  interest  in  the  problem, 
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Carpenter:  Once  they  adopted  the  resolution,  they  said  to  the  county, 
take  over.  City  councils  could  not  have  cared  less  on  the 
thing,  because  they  no  longer  had  any  responsibility. 

As  a  result,  cities  sort  of  backed  away  from  problems 
that  were  still  very  difficult.   So  when  alcoholism  came  along, 
or  some  of  the  other  things,  we  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
get  support  from  cities  for  good  statewide  programs,  or  programs 
at  the  local  level,  because  that  was  a  county  function. 

So  we  felt  at  the  time  what  we  should  have  had  was  to 
maintain  a  governing  type  of  body  or  advisory  bodies;  we  were 
thinking  basically  in  advisory  terms.   We  were  always  thinking 
in  advisory  terms,  rather  than  governing.   If  you  had  a  strong 
enough  group  of  people,  being  advisory  wouldn't  make  any 
difference;  they  would  have  the  impact. 

We  were  thinking  of  having  a  countywide  advisory  committee 
to  the  county  health  officer,  so  that  there  would  be  city 
representation  that  would  guide  him.   I  think  we  had  a  bill 
that  failed,  but  that  was  the  pattern,  and  that's  what  came 
from  this,  in  my  recollection.   This  is  how  we  went  along 
and  why  we  wanted  that  ,  so  as  to  maintain  city  interest, 
city  participation. 

Chall:      With  the  proliferation  of  these  agencies  with  their  single 
purposes  all  having  the  same  type  of  advisory  board,  there 
are  just  so  many  members  of  city  councils  and  boards  of  super 
visors  who  have  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  go  to 
the  meetings  to  deal  with  these  problems.   It  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  eventually  that  isn't  going 
to  work,  or  maybe  it  doesn't  work  already. 

Carpenter:   There  were  problems.   Some  of  the  people  didn't  show  up,  some 
of  the  people  only  were  there  to  get  the  small  remuneration 
that  was  available.   But  some  made  a  real  contribution.   The 
leaders,  as  in  everything  I  think,  worked  out  that  way,  in 
the  sense  that — a  Jack  Maltester,  for  example,  could  sit  on 
five  boards.   He  took  the  time,  he  had  the  staff  of  Wes  McClure, 
who  was  pretty  sure  what  he  was  doing.* 

So  it  worked,  if  you  had  the  right  people  involved. 


*Jack  Maltester  was  mayor  and  Wesley  McClure  was  city  manager 
of  San  Leandro  for  many  years. 
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Chall:      It's  the  members  of  your  councils  and  boards  of  supervisors 
who  are  businessmen,  or  attorneys,  or  in  practice  of  some 
kind,  who  could  leave  their  offices,  or  their  work,  and  take 
time  out  during  the  day  for  all  of  these  meetings  that  are 
generally  held  still  during  the  day. 

Carpenter:   This  would  work  out,  right. 

Chall:      If  it  doesn't,  why  then  there's  a  problem.   A  question  occurs 
to  me,  too,  about  people  like  Maltester  and  others,  who  spent 
many,  many  years  working  on  boards  in  their  cities,  and  being 
leaders  in  these  kinds  of  agencies — advisory  boards.   When 
they're  out  of  office,  isn't  there  a  great  deal  of  experience 
that  you've  lost  to  the  general  community?   Because  they're 
no  longer  eligible  for  these  positions? 

Carpenter:   That's  true.  On  the  other  hand,  you'll  get  people  who  say, 
"All  right.   You've  been  there  for  twenty  years,  here's  the 
heavy  hand.  We  need  some  new  blood  and  some  new  thinking." 

You  have  to  get  some  compromise  between  those  two  positions, 
[chuckles]   But  it's  true,  when  you  lose  somebody  like  that. 
Actually,  the  league,  and  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  contractors, 
and  builders,  and  a  number  of  others  have  hired  Jack  on  a 
purely  part-time  basis,  right  now,  headquartered  in  this  office, 
on  Senator  Foran's  gas-tax  bill.   Simply  because  he  has  the 
confidence  of  all  the  people  who  are  involved  there.   A  very 
competent  man,  more  natural  ability  than  anybody  I  ever  knew. 
No  formal  education,  in  the  sense  of  university  degrees  or 
anything  like  that,  but  he's  got  it  up  here— judgment .   Some 
thing  they  can't  teach  us,  unfortunately. 


Resolving  Differences  of  Opinion  Between  the  League 
Membership  and  its  Board  of  Directors 


Chall:      Sam  Wood  has  indicated  that  a  couple  of  times  you  strayed 
from  the  reservation  on  your  interest  in  some  of  the  bills 
that  were  going  through — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  state 
or  regional  planning,  but  some  planning  bills — and  I  was 
wondering  what  they  might  have  been,  what  your  experience 
was,  if  in  fact  this  is  so? 

Carpenter:   Here  again,  I'd  have  to  know  the  bills,  and  know  their  contents. 
I  think  that  we  may  have  strayed  from  what  Sam  felt  were  bills 
that  were  desirable.   We  strayed,  on  occasion,  from  some  that 
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Carpenter:   the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials — or  the  state 

group  of  planning  officials  might  have  favored.   This  was  not 
the  planner's  department  of  the  league,  because  we  always 
had  the  latter  group,  and  they  were  essentially  the  same  as 
the  others.   They  were  the  strongest  part  of  that  planning 
agency — the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

I  think  we  strayed  when  our  necks  were  out  too  far  on 
giving  too  much  authority  to  the  state,  because  then  we  were 
running  into  our  own  membership . 

For  example:   I  can  give  you  two  examples  of  where  we 
strayed  too  far — 

Chall:      "We"  meaning  as  individuals? 

Carpenter:   As  a  staff  of  the  league,  representing  the  position  of  the 
league  board  of  directors. 

Chall:      Not  you  personally? 

Carpenter:   Perhaps,  but  only  because  I  had  the  board  backing,  and  having 
the  board  backing  I  would  feel  I  would  have  the  city  backing, 
and  I  would  also  feel  that  what  I  was  doing  was  not  in 
Carpenter's  interest,  but  would  be  in  the  interest  of  cities 
generally . 

That  isn't  always  true.   I  got  pulled  up  short  two  or 
three  times.   One  of  the  ones  was  on  metropolitan  area  govern 
ment.  We  had  a  statewide  conference  on  metropolitan  government 
that  pulled  back,  because  we  had  had  pretty  fair  support  for — 
We  were  really  the  only  ones  working  with  Tom  Rees  on  the 
metropolitan  regional  government  bills  that  he  had  in  the 
late  fifties.  I  think  it  was  '57,  '59  around  in  there?* 

This  is  when  we  got  a  very,  very  strong  group  of  people 
from  Southern  California,  who  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the 
league,  threatened  this  and  threatened  that.   So  we  had  a 
statewide,  special  league  conference.   The  league  constitution 
and  bylaws  made  provision  for  a  special  conference.   This 
was  only  the  second  one  we'd  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
league. 


*AB1896  (Rees-Unruh)  Metropolitan  District  Act,  1959. 
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Carpenter:   It  was  held  here  in  Sacramento,  and  it  was  on  general  issues. 
A  copy  of  this  ought  to  be — Stan  [Scott]  ought  to  have  it. 
You  just  take  the  name  of  that.   If  he  hasn't,  I'll  be  happy 
to  get  a  copy  for  you. 

Chall:      Some  of  this  material  should  be  in  the  library  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies.   This  was  [reading]  The  Proceedings 
of  a  Special  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Issues,  February  1-2, 
1962.* 

Carpenter:   I  was  saying  that  we  were  the  only  strong  support  for  it, 
and  then  we  had  this  meeting,  and  we  developed  a  statement 
of  principles  that  guided  us  then  on  regional  government. 

Having  had  our  knuckles  rapped,  we  had  to  follow  this 
pretty  carefully,  but  we  still  had  to  use  our  own  good  judgment. 
But  remember,  from  that,  it  guided  our  position  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  BCDC  [Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission] 
All  of  this  type  of  thing.   We  were  a  major  part  of  that  one. 

I  made  every  conceivable  effort  to  get  our  board  to  go 
along  with  what  finally  became  the  [BCDC]  bill,  the  hundred- 
foot  strip  that  they  would  have  to  control.   But  we  opposed 
it  in  its  final  form.   I'd  been  working  very  closely  primarily 
with  [Nicholas]  Petris  and  [John]  Knox;  but  basically  it  was 
Gene  McAteer's  bill. 

Gene's  assistant  was  then  a  very  brash  young  man  (and 
he's  still  a  very  brash  young  man),  but  a  very  likeable  one. 

Chall:      What's  his  name? 

Carpenter:   Bob  Mendelsohn.   He's  the  one  who  was  in  the  papers  recently, 
that  took  over  representing  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway 
District  back  in  Washington,  D.C.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  San  Francisco  for  a  long  time,  after 
Gene  died. 

But  just  to  finish  that,  that  is  an  area  where  I'd  say 
we  were  leading  most  of  the  time,  but  occasionally  being 
brought  back.   Another  was  the  coastline  bill  that  came  up, 


*Excerpts  from  this  conference  are  in  the  Appendix.   The  full 
report  has  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies. 
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Carpenter:   a  very  important  one.   We  worked  with  Alan  Sieroty,  we  worked 
with  Pete  Wilson,  we  worked  with  those  people  to  try  and  get 
agreement;  and  eventually  did  get  agreement,  and  came  out 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  was  on  the  ballot.* 

Chall:      You  worked  on  the  language  of  the  proposition? 

Carpenter:   Right,  exactly.   By  the  time  the  proposition  went  on  the  ballot, 
it  read  almost  exactly  as  the  bill  that  had  been  before  the 
legislature  on  two  occasions,  but  had  been  defeated,  largely 
on  account  of  George  Zenovich  I  think,  on  that  one. 

Then,  two  weeks  before  the  proposition  was  voted  on — 
we  usually  have  our  annual  conference  in  late  October.   At 
our  meeting — and  this  was  down  south,  as  I  recall — our  member 
ship  at  our  annual  conference  repudiated  the  position  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  league  board  of  directors  in  favor  of 
the  proposition. 

The  membership  did  the  same  on  Prop.  1  that  Reagan  had.** 
We  had  come  out  against  it.   But  then,  they  [the  members] 
voted  at  our  annual  conference  to  be  neutral.   Cap  [Caspar] 
Weinberger  came  back  as  HEW  director,  and  appeared  on  our 
program  even,  [chuckles]  and  spoke  for  Reagan's  deal. 

But  in  any  event,  in  both  of  those  cases,  we  had  had 
a  board  that  had  been  way  out  in  front,  pulled  back  by  our 
membership;  but  it  both  cases,  pulled  back  at  a  time  when 
the  campaign  was  practically  over.   It  was  two  weeks  before 
the  election,  you  see,  so  it  worked  out  fine. 


*Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Act,  Proposition  20,  passed  November 
1972. 

**Reagan's  Tax-Limitation  Initiative,  Proposition  1,  was 
defeated  November  1973. 
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The  Joint  Powers  Act: 
Governments  [ABAC] 


Association  of  Bay  Area 


Chall:      Why  was  the  League  of  California  Cities  opposed  to  BCDC?   I 
was  just  reading  an  interview  that  we  did  with  Mrs.  May,  and 
she  said  that  you  were  initially  opposed,  strongly  opposed, 
to  BCDC.* 

Carpenter:   Is  Bernice  still  alive? 

Chall:      No,  we  interviewed  her  before  she  died.   She  gave  some  back 
ground  on  ABAG's  creation  too. 

Carpenter:   That's  fortunate;  I  wish  I'd  had  [talked  to  her  too]. 

Chall:      I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that,  during  all  these  various 

hearings,  with  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning 
and  Public  Works,  there  were  always  statements  on  the  organiza 
tion  of  planning  agencies  by  the  League  of  California  Cities, 
and  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  that  it  wasn't  until  hearings 
on  the  1959  [AB1896]  bill — Rees-Unruh — that  the  league  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  use  of  the  joint  exercise  of  powers  agreement 
for  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  a  regional  organization. 

That's  the  first  time  at  least  that  I'd  seen  that  mentioned, 
and  then  within  a  year  or  two,  ABAC  was  set  up  under  that  plan. 
Can  you  give  me  some  background  on  the  joint  exercise  of  powers? 

Carpenter:  Well  the  joint  exercise  of  powers  had  been  one  that  we  had 

operated  under  for  some  period  of  time.   We  put  out  a  report, 
in  1951,  it  was  the  time  that  we  had  the  fight  that  I  mentioned 
with  the  counties,  which  was  a  part  of  this,  in  the  legislature. 
And  then  it  came  back  with  the  county  service  area  law. 

It  was  called,  Joint  Contracts — and  again,  Stan  ought 
to  have  it  in  his  files  [Institute  of  Governmental  Studies] 
because  it's  an  example.   As  I  recall  the  name  "Five  Thousand" 
was  in  it  somewhere.   But  the  report  was  about  joint  contracts 
by  counties  and  cities:   counties  to  provide  services  for 
cities,  cities  to  provide  services  for  counties. 


*Interview  with  Bernice  Hubbard  May,  A  Native  Daughter's  Leader 
ship  in  Public  Affairs,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1976. 
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Carpenter:   Don  McMillon.   I  think  it's  called  "The  McMillon  Report," 

you  might  find  it  under  that  name.   Here  was  a  sample  of  five 
thousand  different  kinds  of  contracts.   I  mentioned  the 
sanitation  and  sewage  thing,  Culver  City  contracting  with  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles  with  Culver  City,  back  and  forth;  and 
just  multiply  that  seventy-seven  times.   Plus  the  health, 
plus  all  the  other  things.   It  could  be  any  number  of  things 
for  which  they  had  joint  powers  contracts. 

Well  the  Joint  Powers  Act  was  a  1921  statute,  going  back   , 
that  far;  and  basically,  what  it  permitted  was  any  public 
agency,  county,  city,  district  or  state,  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  other  county,  city,  district  or  the  state  to  jointly 
exercise  a  power  that  was  common  to  both  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

So  two  agencies  could  dispose  of  sewage,  then  one  could 
say,  "We'll  do  the  whole  job."  Any  function,  both  could  do. 
If  each  had  the  power,  then  they  had  the  joint  power. 

There  are  a  lot  of  wishy-washy  or  ultra-conservative 
public  attorneys,  who,  unless  they  see  something  in  writing, 
specifically,  saying,  we  can  do  this,  they're  not  inclined 
to  do  it.   So  instead  of  using  that  broad  Joint  Powers  Act, 
you'll  then  see  a  number  of  other  acts  saying  that  they  can 
do  these  things  jointly.   But  it's  just  a  waste  of  time  and 
paper;  some  county  counsel  maybe  didn't  know  about  the  1921 
act.   He  wanted  to  do  this,  and  he  wanted  to  make  sure — or 
city  attorney,  I  shouldn't  just  blame  the  county  counsels, 
although  county  counsels  are  more  conservative,  I  think.   They 
got  their  legislators  to  introduce  a  bill. 

But  we  were  very  aware  of  the  Joint  Powers  Act.   Our 
model  ordinances,  and  our  files  are  full  of  contracts  between 
public  agencies  for  exercising  these  joint  powers. 

It  was  just  thought,  at  the  time,  that  if  you  can't  get 
a  statute  through  the  legislature  to  set  up  a  district  in 
the  area,  then  let's  do  it  under  the  Joint  Powers  Act.   But 
there  was  the  thing  that  it  lacked.   You  couldn't  delegate 
to  it.   One  of  the  things  that  was  essential  for  control — 
maybe  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  very  good  that  we  couldn't — 
was  police  power.   You  could  do  the  corporate  types  of  things, 
but  the  regulation  of  persons,  and  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  property,  no. 
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Carpenter:   So  they  couldn't  zone,  in  that  sense,  land  use.   They  couldn't 
control  your  conduct,  as  to  putting  into  the  air,  pollutants. 
You  couldn't  exercise  police  powers,  that  was  the  basic  thing. 
This  is  why  you  needed  something  else,  some  other  institutional 
mechanism. 

But  actually,  the  Bay  Area  ABAC  was  basically  created 
at  a  city  manager's  meeting  in  Palo  Alto,  out  of  the  principles 
that  came  out  of  there.   And  again  in  our  office,  and  again 
with  Claude  Hutchison  and  John  Phillips  and  people  like — 
I  don't  know  if  Jack  Maltester  was  involved  at  that  time, 
I'm  not  sure.   But  the  league  can  take  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  or  blame  for  having  created  ABAC  right  at  the  Claremont 
Hotel,  because  we  took  all  of  the  blame  for  it  later  on,  you 
see,  from  all  the  people  who  didn't  like  it. 

So  I  would  say  the  league  was  very  much  involved.   I 
personally  was  very  much  involved  with  it,  and  again  I  can 
only  refer  you  to  people  like  John  Phillips  who  were  involved, 
I  think  in  the  actual  drafting  of  the  legislation.   Bob 
Anderson  might  have  had  part  of  it,  too. 


Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  [BCDC] 


Carpenter: 


Carpenter: 


Now,  to  get  back  to  BCDC,  though.   Up  until  the  time  of  BCDC, 
there  was  no  state  legislation  of  any  kind  that  gave  to  any 
agency  the  control  over  land  use  the  county  and  the  city  had. 
A  county  controlled  land  use  with  respect  to  unincorporated 
territory,  the  city  did  it  with  respect  to  city  territory; 
they  determined  what  that  land  use  would  be. 

Now  you  had  another  agency  coming  in  for  the  first  time, 
saying,  "If  I  want  to  build  here,  I  don't  go  through  the  county, 
I  don't  go  through  the  city,  until  after  I've  gone  through 
the  state  agency.   Or,  I  only  go  through  that  state  agency, 
and  maybe,  you  get  a  state  agency — 

H 

— to  permit  something  that  a  city  or  county  would  not  desire. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  BCDC  is  that  the  two  strongest 
authors  on  the  assembly  side  who  helped  Gene  McAteer  with 
the  bill  were  Nick  Petris,  and  John  Knox.   Now  remember  that 
you  had  a  bill  that  was  saying  that  they  [conservation  and 
and  development  commission]  were  going  to  control  this.   Well, 
there  were  two  exceptions  to  the  bill. 
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Carpenter:   One  of  them  is  that  big  garbage  dump  that  they  had  in  Emeryville, 
that's  now  built  up  and  built  out  (Watergate),   But  they  were 
filling  that,  and  it  was  excluded  from  the  bill. 

So  was  the  one  over  by  Albany  Hill  that  they  had,  that 
was  in  Jack  Knox's  territory.   Here  were  two  legislators  without 
whom  it  never  would  have  gone  through  the  legislature.   And 
I  think  today  they  would  both  recognize  that  that  was  just 
a  fact  of  life,  that  was  one  of  the  things  they  had  to  do 
in  order  for  them  to  get  the  bill  through,  too.   So  those 
kinds  of  things  happen. 

Chall:      But  under  ABAC,  can  there  be  these  kinds  of  environmental 
controls  which  require  regulation? 

Carpenter:  Not  under  Joint  Powers  Act,  ABAC  couldn't  have  done  it.   ABAC 
could  have,  however,  persuaded  its  members  to  do  it,  if  it 
was  really  that  strong,  but — 

Chall:      Was  it? 

Carpenter:   Practically,  no,  because  how  do  you  get  Union  City  to  say, 

"We're  going  to  put  up  tough  air  pollution  control  ordinances 
here  that  will  prevent  industry  from  belching  smoke  into  the 
air,"  when  Union  City  was  interested  in  bringing  in  business. 
Or  somebody  else  bringing  in  a  regional  shopping  area  and 
disrupting  what  had  been  the  plan  for  the  transportation 
element . 

This  is  why,  in  that  kind  of  a  situation,  if  you  really 
want  to  control  it  that  way,  then  you  have  to  have  somebody 
that  exercises  that  kind  of  power,  and  you  have  to  create 
something  new  to  do  it. 

At  the  local  level,  we  simply  didn't  want  to  do  that, 
and  we  originally  indicated  that  we  ought  to  go  along  with 
BCDC  on  a  hundred  feet.   We  thought  that  that  would  not  be 
too  bad.   But  the  league  always  reflected  its  membership. 
I  tried  to  get  them  to  go  along,  but  this  is  one  where 
Carpenter  individually  was  repudiated. 

Chall:      Does  that  mean  that,  because  of  where  you  sat.  looking  out 

over  all  of  this  at  the  state  level — this  state  and  what  was 
happening  to  it — rather  than  as  a  representative  of  individual 
cities,  that  you  had  a  different  perspective  on  the  need  for 
planning  in  the  state  than  the  people  who  represent  the  cities 
would  have? 
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Carpenter:   Having  spent  ray  entire  life  in  the  same,  relatively  same 

position,  I  have  looked  at  the  cities  statewide,  looked  at 
the  growth  problems,  looked  at  what  was  happening,  and  seen 
what  was  inevitable.   And  I  have  dealt  with  legislators  and 
governors  who  look  at  things  from  a  statewide  rather  than 
a  local  standpoint. 

Local  officials,  when  they're  at  home  and  they're  talking 
to  their  mayors,  and  their  council  members,  or  their  supervisors 
at  a  meeting,  they  will  think  momentarily  in  terms  of,  "Yes, 
I'm  a  resident  of  Piedmont,"  or  "resident  of  Berkeley,  and 
yes,  this  is  what  I  want." 

But  at  the  state  level  they  see  the  broader  problem, 
they  see  it  from  a  different  perspective,  and  we  do  too,  sitting 
here  representing  the  cities.   We  never  forget  who  we're  repre 
senting,  and  if  they  take  a  position  we've  represented,  that's 
it.   If  we  don't  like  that  position  then  we  either  quit  the 
job  or  do  something  else.   But  you  always  have  to  represent 
your  constituency. 

But  you  see  the  changes  coming,  you  see  what's  inevitable, 
and  so  you  attempt  to  do  what  you  can  to  bring  them  along, 
so  that  the  people  in  the  areas  where  there  are  major  problems 
will  not  be  held  back  by  people  where  there  are  no  problems. 

You  see  it  today  in  the  social  field,  and  you  see  it 
in  the  tax  field;  you  see  terrible  problems  in  Oakland,  or 
in  Los  Angeles  or  some  of  the  other  places.   But  you  don't 
get  much  sympathy  for  it  in  certain  other  communities  that 
have  a  surplus  of  funds,  or  they  don't  have  the  same  social 
problems. 

It's  always  difficult,  in  any  statewide  organization, 
and  certainly  in  ours,  to  try  and  get  a  consensus  with  urban 
and  rural,  and  with  the  large  and  the  small,  and  the  coastal 
and  the  inland,  the  north  and  south;  you  can  just  conceive 
of  every  difference. 


The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  League  of  California  Cities 
and  How  it  Functions 


Chall:      A  wonder  that  it's  held  together, 
the—? 


The  board  is  chosen  by 
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Carpenter:   The  league  board  of  directors  is  chosen  by  city  officials, 

basically.   Thirteen  of  them  are  elected  in  regional  divisions 
of  the  league.   So  the  league  has  its  own  regional  divisions. 
Other  city  officials  elect  them,  and  the  people  from  the 
thirteen  regions  have  to  be  either  mayors  or  council  members. 
Then  there  are  nine  departments  of  the  league — the  Mayors' 
and  Councilmen's  Department,  City  Managers'  Department,  City 
Attorneys'  Department,  Public  Works  Officers'  Department, 
Planners'  Department,  Finance  Officers'  Department,  Fire  Chiefs' 
Police  Chiefs' — they  all,  at  our  annual  conference,  elect  a 
director  for  a  two-year  term. 

Then  those  directors  elect  six  other  directors-at-large. 
Always  two  of  those  are  from  the  largest  cities,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  because  those  mayors  in  many  cases  will 
not  be  elected  by  the  people  in  their  own  area  because  they're 
always  suspicious  of  the  big  city.   You  have  some  of  that, 
not  always — it  depends  on  the  mayor.   Tom  Bradley  could  have 
been  elected  very  simply  from  the  Los  Angeles  division.   Fletcher 
Bowron,  that's  another  name  I  was  trying  to  think  of — the  same. 
It  depends  on  the  person. 

Chall :      It  was  interesting  to  me  that  the  board  was  ahead  of  its  own 
constituent  members  in  a  couple  of  these  cases. 

Carpenter:   Yes,  and  that's  not  unusual.   If  we  had  the  same  opportunity 
to  have  one  representative  from  each  city,  instead  of  thirty 
board  members,  sitting  down  at  a  board  meeting  for  three  days 
and  looking  at  all  of  the  problems  of  cities,  and  having  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  them  all  of  the  issues,  then  I 
think  you  could  have  brought  them  all  along. 

The  problem  is,  you  meet  with  that  board  three  or  four 
times  a  year;  you  have  that  opportunity.  You  can  give  them 
background  material,  you  can  bring  them  along.   But  the  other 
people — it's  touch  and  go.   Some  of  them  don't  even  know  what 
the  League  of  California  Cities  is.   They  may  be  ar  a  council 
meeting,  they  never  go  to  a  regional  division  meeting,  or 
they  don't  go  to  a  department  meeting.  When  the  matter  of 
the  league  dues  comes  up,  "Well  what  does  the  league  do  for 
us?"  They  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

You  have  a  real  communication  problem  there.   You  might 
send  them  all  kinds  of  material — we  all  get  it — a  lot  of  it 
hits  the  wastebasket.   So  this  is  a  continuing  educational 
problem  that  you  have. 
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Carpenter:  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  you  had  been  able  to  give  all  city 
officials  the  same  information  at  one  meeting,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  have  done  the  same  thing  that  the  board  did. 

Now,  on  Prop.  1  of  Reagan's,  we  probably  were  all  wrong, 
because  if  we  would  have  had  Reagan's  proposition,  it  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  as  bad  as  what  we  have  now.   [laughter] 
But  that's  about  the  only  thing  you  can  say  for  it.   Alan 
Post  I  don't  think  changed  his  mind  any  about  whether  it  was 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 


STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  LEGISLATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Chall:      Speaking  of  Alan  Post,  how  did  the  league  work  with  him  or 
through  him  on  legislation,  or  didn't  it  matter? 

Carpenter:   Oh  it  did  matter.   Alan  Post  probably  had  as  fine  a  reputation 

as  any  man  ever  connected  with  the  legislature.   Total  integrity, 
total  objectivity,  and  complete  ability,  so  that  whoever  worked 
for  him  had  to  have  that  same  kind  of  ability.   I  think  anything 
that  was  ever  presented  to  the  legislature  by  Post's  office 
was  always  top  quality. 

I  think  Alan  was  considered,  in  his  budget  analysis  work, 
the  top,  and  if  not  the  top,  certainly  among  the  leading 
analysts,  including  those  of  the  federal  government. 

He  always  enjoyed  that  reputation,  and  we  worked  very 
closely  with  him  on  a  number  of  things  that  were  of  vital 
interest.   I  think  we  had  each  other's  respect.   If  he  wanted 
information  from  us,  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  what  we 
gave  him  as  being  factual. 

So  we  learned  very  early  to  work  with  Alan,  because  we'd 
worked  with  his  predecessor,  [Rolland  A.]  Vandergrift,  who 
had  preceded  Alan  Post.   We've  always  had  a  good  relationship 
with  Post,  and  most  of  the  members  of  his  staff  that  we  worked 
with,  and  I  think  that  relationship  continues  with  Bill  Hamm, 
too. 

Chall:      Do  you  recall  his  having  any  special  interest  in  the  matter 
of  planning  bills? 
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Carpenter:  As  far  as  Post's  office  was  concerned?  Yes,  I  think  Alan 

was  very  practical,  and  he  was  looking  at  how  little  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  state  planning  office.   You  would  really 
have  to  get  his  words,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  even  put  them 
in  his  mouth,  but  thinking  of  what  he  was  thinking  about, 
it  just  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  nature  of  his  office  to 
look  at  results. 

If  you  couldn't  see  many  results,  and  if  you  saw  public 
works  going  off  in  one  direction,  and  water  resources  in  another 
direction,  parks  and  recreation  in  another,  and  all  kinds  of 
state  institutions  being  created  around  the  state,  not  anyone 
really  doing  any  coordinating,  you  wouldn't  want  to  give  very 
much  money  to  a  planning  agency  that  couldn't  coordinate 
state  and  local  planning. 

I  think  Alan  always  was  for  and  would  be  for  a  strong 
state  planning  agency  that  would  have  done  something  to 
coordinate  state  planning,  have  been  effective,  have  been 
a  good  office.   If  there's  anything  in  the  record  that  would 
indicate  that  he  was  against  state  planning,  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  accurate. 

Chall:      But  if  the  legislature  itself  didn't  provide  enough  funds, 
or  didn't  provide  a  law  or  act  that  had  enough  teeth  in  it 
to  require  coordination,  to  require  certain  kinds  of  planning, 
then  it  might  fail? 

Carpenter:   I'll  tell  you  one  place  you  might  look  on  this  one;  just  go 
back  to  budgets  and  look  under  the  state  Office  of  Planning, 
because  one  of  those  documents  would  be  available  in  one  of 
your  libraries  at  U.C.,  probably  in  Gene's.  [Eugene  Lee, 
director,  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies]   You've  seen 
that  huge  report  that  the  legislative  analyst  puts  out?   It's 
usually  about  a  thousand  pages,  seven-hundred  pages.   First 
you  get  the  governor's  budget,  and  then  you  get  the  legislative 
analyst's  analysis  of  the  budget;  and  you  get  his  recommenda 
tions. 

Go  back  through  this  period  of  time,  and  take  a  look 
at  what  he  said  about  these  different  offices  of  planning, 
and  the  rest  of  it.   I  think  you'll  find  it  very  illuminating. 
It  will  not  be  negative.  I  would  almost  bet  that  it  would 
be  something  that  would  have  suggested  better  ways  to  do  it, 
or  more  positive  ways  to  accomplish  it. 

Chall:      So  he  might  have  been  telling  the  legislature  that  it's  up 
to  them  to  get  better  legislation? 
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Carpenter:   I  think  so.   He  would  have  been  for  planning,  his  whole  back 
ground  was  one  that  was  a  cry-out  for  good  planning.   Good 
planning  saves  money. 


Statewide  Planning 

Chall:      I  want  to  go  back  to  a  couple  of  the  bills  that  we're  concerned 
with  here.   One  of  them  was  the  bill  that  created  the  major 
state  Office  of  Planning  in  California  and  the  State  Develop 
ment  Plan  program.   That's  SB597,  Farr-Rees  [1959],  that  is 
the  one  that  came  in  just  at  the  time  of  the  early  [Governor 
Pat]  Brown  period.  After  it  was  passed,  there  apparently 
wasn't  much  state  money  provided  for  it. 

Carpenter:  What  year  did  it  pass? 

Chall:  It  passed  in  1959. 

Carpenter:  State  Office  of  Planning?   Is  this  Chapter  1641? 

Chall:  Yes. 

Carpenter:  It  had  a  planning  advisory  committee? 

Chall:      That's  right,  state  Office  of  Planning  and  Planning  Advisory 
Committee. 

Carpenter:  Yes,  this  was  the  weak  one,  was  kind  of  a  watered-down  thing, 
was  the  best  that  Tom  Nolder  could  get  out  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.   We  were  for  a  stronger  bill  than  that. 

Chall:      That  was  SB597?   Fred  Farr's  bill. 
Carpenter:  Yes. 

Chall:      According  to  this  Ph.D.  dissertation,  the  bill  was  encountering 
difficulty.   So  Senator  Farr  requested  a  meeting  with  Governor 
Brown  in  an  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  should  include 
the  legislation  as  part  of  his  annual  program.*  And  those 


*James  0.  Gibson,  "State  Planning  in  California:  A  Case  Study 
of  the  State  Development  Plan  Program,"  Claremont  [California] 
Graduate  School  and  University  Center,  1969,  pp.  24-25. 
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Carpenter:  who  attended  the  meeting  included  Governor  Brown,  Fred  Button, 

Bud  Carpenter  of  the  League  of  California  Cities,  Bill  MacDougall, 
California  Supervisors  Association,  Bill  Lipman  and  Elton 
Andrews  from  the  existing  state  Local  Planning  Office,  and 
Bob  Bradford  of  public  works,  and  Harvey  Banks  of  water  resources. 
Apparently  they  couldn't  convince  Brown  to  support  the  bill, 
nor  would  he  make  the  bill  part  of  his  program  for  the  year. 
By  not  opposing  it  I  guess  he  gave  it  enough  mild  support  so 
that  it  went  through. 

Carpenter:  And  Brown  was  going  to  oppose  it  before — 

Chall:      No.  I  don't  think  he  was  going  to  do  anything.   I  think  Farr 
just  wanted  some  assurance  that  he  would  be  neutral,  if  he 
wouldn't  include  it  in  his  program. 

Carpenter:   I  see.   I  think  what  he  probably  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get 

some  city  and  county  support  for  it,  so  he  pulled  us  in,  along 
with  the  governor.   I  would  think  that  that's  what  he  was 
doing,  because  it  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  Pat  Brown 
would  have  been  for,  and  he  worked  very  closely  with  Fred 
Farr,  and  vice  versa.   The  other  people  you  mention  there 
would  all  have  been  people  who  would  have  been  for  a  strong 
state  planning  law.  So  I  suppose  that  with  MacDougall  and 
myself  there,  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get  us  to 
go  along  with  as  strong  a  bill  as  Fred  felt  he  could  get 
through  the  senate.   And  at  that  time  that  wouldn't  have  been 
too  strong. 

Chall:      That  was  not  a  strong  bill? 

Carpenter:  No,  it  was  not,  but  it  was  a  bill.   They  had  had  nothing  for 
some  period  of  time. 

Chall:      It  did  require  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  state 
plan  and  recommendations  covering  the  total  state.   There 
was  no  special  method  for  funding.   Under  one  of  its  provisions 
it  had  the  social  and  economic  language  that  had  been  in  other 
bills,  which  had  not  made  it  through  the  legislature. 

Carpenter:  When  did  we  get  the  enormous  plan?   Les  Carbert  from  PG&E 
was  there,  and  it  was  an  actual  state  development  plan?   I 
think  Elton  Andrews  was  part  of  that? 

Chall:      That's  the  one  that  came  out  in — 
Carpenter:   The  early  sixties? 
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Chall:      There  were  several  phases  of  it — 
Carpenter:   — huge  document. 

Chall:      I'm  not  positive  of  that,  but  late  sixties  I  think  it  was 

when  the  planning  document  developed  under  the  bill,  and  in 
two  phases  saw  the  light  of  day.   Phase  two  came  out  in  fall 
of  1968. 

Carpenter:  I  think  that's  right,  because  I  think  research  for  the  plan 
started  during  the  Brown  administration,  and  I  think  it  got 
the  axe  in  the  Reagan  administration,  or  was  buried. 

Chall:      Well,  it  was  kind  of  starving  for  attention  and  funding,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  staff  changes.   But  when  it  did  come 
out  in  1968  there  was  a  strong  statement  from  Alfred  Heller 
of  California  Tomorrow,  who  felt  that  it  was  a  non-plan,  that 
some  four  million  dollars  had  been  spent  of  largely  federal 
money,  and  that  it  wasn't  a  plan,  just  an  indication  of  all 
the  problems  and  what  needed  to  be  done.* 

In  his  dissertation,  Gibson  writes  of  your  comments  on 
the  report,  "State  Office  of  Planning  and  California  State 
Development  Plan  Program,  Phase  II." 

A  unique  and  exceptional  document;  no  other  state 
to  our  knowledge  has  taken  such  a  comprehensive 
look  at  its  past,  present  and  future.   And  few, 
if  any,  are  prepared  to  meet  the  monumental  urban 
problems  as  recommended  by  this  excellent  report.** 

Did  you  think  that  report  would  assist  in  setting  forth 
the  state  planning  process  and  lead  to  some  type  of  comprehen 
sive  state  planning,  as  such?  What  did  you  hope  would  come 
out  of  the  legislation? 

Carpenter:   Basically,  state  planning  has  always  been  starved  in  California. 
It's  never  been  supported  by  the  legislature;  they  have  talked 
a  great  game.   They  are  more  interested  in  exercising  control 
over  local  government  than  they  are  in  doing  any  real  state 


*Alfred  Heller,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  State  Planning,"  Cry 
California,  Winter  1968-1969. 

**Gibson,  "State  Planning  in  California,"  p.  113. 
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Carpenter:   planning.   They  never  wanted  to  really  put  up  enough  money 
to  hire  the  kinds  of  people  that  would  have  been  helpful  on 
a  technical  basis  to  local  government,  in  the  sense  of  going 
in  with  practical  assistance. 

The  best  way  that  you  could  have  had  state  planning  would 
have  been  to  have  a  major  office  with  as  much  muscle  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation.   There  you're  only  building 
roads;  here  you're  going  to  plan  for  your  whole  state.   You 
should  have  had  something  at  least  that  involved,  maybe  two 
or  three  hundred  people,  of  top  professionals,  who  would  be 
available  to  state  and  local  governmental  agencies. 

It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter,  it  seems  to  me.   Not 
simple,  but  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  had  a  lot 
more  cooperation  with  that  kind  of  assistance,  and  with  the 
state  putting  up  that  kind  of  money. 

Chall:      With  any  teeth  in  it? 

Carpenter:  No,  this  is  where  you  bog  down  all  the  time,  and  they  would 
always  bog  down,  because  a  city  didn't  incorporate  to  plan 
its  own  destiny,  be  able  to  control  its  own  land  use,  getting 
away  from  a  county,  just  to  turn  it  over  to  the  state  of 
California.   You  had  that  feeling  of  local  control,  "We  know 
better,"  Tulare  County  can  say,  "how  we  think  we  ought  to 
develop  than  somebody  in  Sacramento  does .  We  think  we  have 
just  as  good  talent  here."  And  I  think  it's  very  true. 

Well,  I  think  they  would  have  had  as  good  talent,  even 
in  this  area,  if  the  state  had  supplied  some  sort  of  technical 
assistance.   It  never  really  came.   You  had  an  office  with 
one  or  two  people,  you  filed  reports,  and  you  did  this  type 
of  thing.   So  I'd  say  planning  was  starved  at  the  state  level; 
that's  why  we  didn't  have  it. 

Chall:      But  you  see  the  need  for  it,  mainly  as  coordination,  technical 
assistance? 

Carpenter:  Yes,  basically  the  kinds  of  things  that  as  I  recall  were  in 
that  bill.  This  is  what  we  were  talking  about,  but  you  had 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  budget  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Yes,  coordination  of  two  things:  coordination  of  planning 
by  state  agencies  at  this  level,  and  then  dovetailing  those 
with  planning  at  the  local  level,  so  that  each  respected  each 
other's  plans  and  programs,  and  you  didn't  have  some  state 
institution  stuck  into  the  middle  of  an  area  where  it  didn't 
belong. 
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Carpenter:  When  you  had  a  Jimmy  [James]  Dean  as  state  director  of  finance, 
a  former  city  manager  of  Sacramento,  who  understood  local 
government  as  well  as  state  government,  and  understood  the 
necessity  for  a  capitol  area  plan,  he  knew  that  you  didn't 
put  an  institution  in  the  middle  of  Fresno  without  talking 
to  Fresno  about  it. 

Up  until  that  time,  I  don't  think  anybody  at  the  state 
level  had  ever  considered,  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  motor 
vehicle  department  building,  or  you  were  going  to  have  this 
building  or  that  building  that  they  should  consider  the  city's 
plan.   The  state  legally  didn't  have  to  pay  any  attention 
to  local  plans,  and  often  they  didn't. 

I  think  it's  been  better  since.   I  think  there  now  may 
be  a  litle  more  coordination.   It's  a  massive  job,  and  it 
takes  a  big  office.   It  doesn't  take  just  a  piddly  office 
that  they  always  had. 

It  also  takes  people  who  are  persuasive  enough,  and  have 
enough  muscle  through  the  governor's  office,  to  make  other 
people  pay  attention  at  the  state  level. 

Chall:      What  happens  at  the  local  level,  though,  if  you  try  to  save 
agricultural  land,  or  you're  concerned  about  paving  over  an 
area,  putting  a  shopping  center  into  it,  a  regional  center; 
or  you're  concerned  about  groundwater  or  toxic  wastes,  which 
are  really  beyond  the  control  of  the  city  and  something  that 
the  state  should  be,  perhaps,  more  concerned  about? 

Carpenter:  From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  use  of  land,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  where  the  most  intensive  type  of  state 
planning  is  needed.  I  think  that  you  have  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  prime  agricultural  land;  you  have  to  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  land  that's  not  yet  introduced  to  agriculture. 

Because  we've  heard  for  forty  years  about  the  loss  of 
agricultural  land,  and  yet  in  that  same  forty-year  period 
I  think  we  probably  have  more  land  devoted  to  agriculture 
now  than  we  did  at  that  time.   I  don't  know  that  that's  true, 
but  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  on  it. 

The  reason  is  that  you've  put  an  awful  lot  of  land  into 
agricultural  use  that  was  not  there  before,  so — 

Chall:      Marginal  land? 
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Carpenter:  Well,  we  have  different  kinds  of  crops.   The  water  project 

has  developed  some,  that  has  made  it  possible.   You  can  irrigate 
now  where  you  couldn't  irrigate  before. 

We  have  the  devotion  to  wine  that  we  didn't  used  to  have, 
so  you  grow  things  in  different  areas.   We  grow  nut  trees 
now  that  we  never  heard  of  back  at  that  time. 


Chall: 
Carpenter: 


So  there  are  all  kinds  of  those  things.   But  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  some  kind  of  state  coordinating 
planning  agency — and  you  need  one — and  you  have  local  planning 
people  planning  for  the  future  there,  and  if  you  recognize 
that  we're  growing,  then  there  has  to  be  a  compromise  somewhere 
between  getting  more  density  into  the  areas  that  are  already 
developed.   It  makes  sense,  economically  and  every  other  way 
to  have  more  density  than  we  have  today,  not  just  to  fill 
up  the  lots  that  are  vacant  in  cities  but  to  start  to  go  to 
high  rise. 

Instead  of  putting  all  of  our  so-called  infra-structure 
farther  out,  and  leapfrogging — the  most  expensive  way  to  do 
it — there  could  be  more  urban  density — and  save  the  agricultural 
land.   But  there  has  to  be,  again,  some  room  for  development 
of  areas  that  are  urban  and  already  too  dense. 

They're  not  necessarily  cities.   California  has  a  lot 
of  places  that  are  unincorporated  that  are  intensely  urban. 
So,  considering  those  urban  areas,  and  thinking  in  terms  of 
both  a  minimum  amount  of  expansion,  a  maximum  amount  of  creation 
of  density,  but  anticipating  future  growth,  then  if  the  counties 
won't  preserve  the  agricultural  land  that's  there,  the  state 
ought  to  do  it. 

So  built  into  it  has  got  to  be  some  kind  of  control? 

There  has  to  be  something  at  the  end  of  the  line  that  preserves 
that,  if  that's  what  our  desire  is,  and  if  that's  what  we 
can  do  from  a  constitutional  standpoint. 

I  think  we  can.   The  courts  have  gone  a  long  ways  in 
California  to  help  with  respect  to  the  coastal  zone,  and  agri 
cultural  preservation,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  think  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.   As  long  as  a  person  can  use  his 
property,  or  her  property,  for  some  legitimate  purpose  and 
it  has  some  economic  value,  I  think  local  governments  can 
control.   Otherwise  you  have  to  condemn,  and  then  that  gets 
to  be  a  very  expensive  item. 
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Regional  Government 


Chall:      Is  there  a  need  for  regional  government,  or  metropolitan 
government? 


Carpenter:   —  About  the  need  for  ABAC,  or  need  for  a  metropolitan  govern 
ment,  I  would  say  that  some  type  of  regional  apparatus  is 
still  necessary.   I'm  not  sure  that  ABAC  fulfills  that  function 
entirely.   I  think  ABAC  does  some  things  that  an  association 
of  cities  would  do  —  that  the  league  does. 

I  think  the  only  things  that  ABAC  should  be  involved 
in  are  things  like  regional  planning,  and  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  cities  in  the  area. 

Chall:      Which  is  what  it  does,  it  tries  to  do  — 
Carpenter:   It's  what  it  tries  to  do,  now  — 
Chall:      It's  all  voluntary. 

Carpenter:   And  as  long  as  it's  voluntary,  it  will  have  the  weaknesses 
of  any  voluntary  type  of  association.   I  go  back  to  what  I 
said  before  about  the  existence  of  regional  government  now 
that  has  control.   You  have  an  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
that  has  muscle;  you  have  a  Water  Pollution  Control  District 
that  has  muscle;  you  have  a  BART  that  operates  within  an  area, 
that  has  muscle  and  its  own  police  authority. 

So  that  you  have  transportation,  and  you  have  air  pollution, 
and  water  polution  control.   In  the  Los  Angeles  area  you  can 
add  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  that  operates  in  thirteen 
counties,  that  works  with  others.   All  regional  government, 
of  a  type;  they're  all  governmental  institutions  and  all  regional 
or  greater.   Metropolitans  are  greater. 

Chall:      Single  purpose  agencies  — 

Carpenter:   All  single  purpose,  except  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility 

District.   East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  also  is  sewage, 
as  well  as  water.   And  if  you  look  at  the  powers  of  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  it  could  be  more.   I'm  not 
sure  that  it  should  be,  but  it  could  be. 

Chall:      It  never  has  assumed  anything  before  than  just  water? 
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Carpenter:  No,  but  the  list  of  things  that  it  can  do — of  course  it  would 
take  the  voters  in  the  area — the  right  to  do  it.   I  think 
it  ought  to  be  up  to  the  people.  The  only  way  you're  ever 
going  to  have  it  is  to  have  the  people  of  the  area  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  it. 

You  remember  I  mentioned  early  in  our  discussion  the 
almost  fanatic  opposition  to  regional  government  by  right- 
wing  groups?  There's  an  element  of  this,  too,  of  people  tired 
of  too  much  government,  too  much  control,  letting  it  get  away 
from  them,  big  government  being  more  costly,  getting  adminis 
tratively  unwieldy — all  of  those  things  don't  really  urge 
anyone  to  go  along  with  a  regional  government.   You'd  have 
to  have  a  very  good  case  for  it. 

I  can  see  the  reason  for  putting  them  all  under  one  tent. 
I  can  also  see  the  reasons  why  you  treat  such  a  suggestion 
with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Chall:      Such  bills  as  AB1896,  that  was  the  comprehensive  proposal 
for  metropolitan  enabling  legislation  didn't  pass. 

Carpenter:   The  Knox  bill? 

Chall:      No,  an  earlier  bill— the  Rees-Unruh  bill  of  1959.   That  bill 
had  a  great  deal  of  research  behind  it.   Everybody  spoke, 
who  would  be  concerned,  in  its  favor.   It  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  and  County  Government.   I  think  that  was  chaired 
by  Clark  Bradley. 

Now  there  was  another  assembly  committee  studying  some 
of  this.  Was  part  of  the  problem  in  getting  a  bill  out  that 
different  kinds  of  committees  were  set  up  to  study  the  same 
problems? 

Carpenter:  No,  it  was  the  subject  matter,  I  think.   It  was  a  hot,  contro 
versial  subject.  You'd  come  in  with  a  strong  bill.   You'd 
have  to  know  Tom  Rees  a  little  bit  too — he  was  very  young 
at  that  time,  very  explosive.  While  Jesse's  name  was  on  it, 
I  don't  think  he  ever  really  played  that  big  a  part  in  pushing 
it,  because  I  think  if  he  had,  it  may  have  gotten  a  little 
further. 


Chall : 


But  not  too  much,  because  after  all  you  still  would  have 
had  to  go  through  the  senate  on  it,  and  that  kind  of  a  bill 
never  would  have  fared  very  well  over  there. 

What  about  Clark  Bradley,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 
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Carpenter: 


Chall: 
Carpenter: 


Chall: 


Carpenter; 
Chall : 
Carpenter; 

Chall : 

Carpenter: 

Chall: 


Carpenter: 
Chall: 


Clark  was  a  conservative  person,  but  came  a  long  ways  towards 
the  other  side,  I  would  say.   But  Clark  was  always  against 
regional  government,  period.   When  he  moved  over  to  the  senate 
he  opposed  most  of  the  bills.   However,  he  recognized  the 
problems  that  we  had — 

In  San  Jose? 

Right,  and  he  recognized  the  things  that  had  to  be  done,  and 
he  just  felt  that  we  could  do  it  through  joint  powers,  and 
we  could  do  it  through  the  ABAC  approach;  we  could  do  it  that 
way,  and  that  we  should  not  go  for  anything  stronger.   And 
a  majority  of  our  own  people  felt  the  same  way. 

That  was  the  year  that  I  think  there  were  three  bills.   There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  study  on  the  subject,  and  five  bills 
dealing  with  regional  organization  went  into  the  legislature 
at  that  time.   One  was  the  Golden  Gate  Authority,  and  then 
there  was  the  San  Joaquin  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
and  then  there  was  this  one. 

There  are  some  regional  or  district  type  of  bills  that  went 
through  in  fifty-nine,  a  couple  of  Rees's  bills,  didn't  they? 


There  may  be,  I  don't  know. 
I  didn't  take  note  of. 


Maybe  there  were  others  that 


Well  you  had  the  District  Planning  Law,  in  1957,  I  marked 
that  one  here,  [in  my  notes]  Chapter  2001.  Was  that  Rees? 

That  was  Bruce  Allen,  AB3860,  that  did  go  through. 
What  did  that  do? 

That  would  permit  areas  to  define  their  own  boundaries,  by 
counties  and  provided  for  district  planning  boards  according 
to  the  California  formula — a  very  moderate  planning  organization 
with  power  similar  to  those  in  previous  bills. 

Basically  an  area  planning  type  of  thing,  okay. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  year,  Fred  Farr  had  a  bill  in,  for 
a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Bruce  Allen  and  John  O'Connell.  AB1647. 

That  didn't  pass;  that  one  had  the  representatives,  from 
cities  and  counties,  but  based  on  population.   In  addition 
it  had  the  eight  citizens-at-large.   It  terms  of  powers  it 
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Chall:      was  like  3860.   On  that  one,  interestingly  enough,  Charles 

Meyers  wrote  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  Bruce  Allen  that  the 
counties  and  cities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  were  not 
willing  to  endorse  that  type  of  a  planning  district  and  until 
they're  ready  to  do  so,  he  considered  it  futile  to  propose 
such  a  plan. 

Carpenter:   Somebody  wrote  that  for  Charlie. 

Chall:      Now,  Contra  Costa,  Solano  and  Napa  counties  were  taken  out 

of  the  bill  over  a  period  of  time  while  it  was  being  amended. 
That  wasn't  a  bill  that  had  real  teeth  in  it,  and  still  it 
didn't  pass. 

Carpenter:   I  guess  it  wasn't  until  the  sixties,  then.   I  thought  it  was 
in  the  late  fifties  that  we  got  those  Rees  bills  through  on 
regional  planning  districts.   But  I  see  here's  one  that  is 
1963. 


Chall : 


There  must  have  been  one  in  '61,  then,  and  another  one 
in  '63. 

There  was  a  bill  in  '61,  AB267,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
come  out  of  Governor  Brown's  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Problems. 


You  sat  on  that  committee,  I  have  a  list  here  of  the 
members  of  that  commission. 

Carpenter:   Oh  yes,  I  have  their  report.  You've  seen  this,  I  assume? 

That's  our  report.   MacDougall  and  I  each  had  reservations. 

Chall:      I  saw  a  different  one. 

Carpenter:  You  want  to  take  the  name  and  number  on  it?* 

I  have  this  report  of  July  18,  1961,  that  was  one  of 
our  legislative  wrap-ups.   On  metropolitan  government,  we 
have  noted  that  several  bills  affecting  existing  metropolitan 
governmental  agencies  were  approved.   But  bills  designed  to 
implement  in  part  some  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems  were  referred  to 
interim  committees  for  further  study,  and  were  permitted  to 
die  without  a  hearing  in  committee. 


*"Meeting  Metropolitan  Problems,"  Report  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  December  1960. 
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Carpenter:   [reading  from  the  report]  "AB  2728  [Rees]  the  Metropolitan 
Multi-Purpose  District  Act,  which  was  supported  by  a  dozen 
cities,  opposed  by  twice  as  many,  and  in  which  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cities  in  the  state  appeared  to  have  little,  if 
any,  interest,  was  referred  to  interim  committee  for  further 
study,  because  the  governor  has  publicly  stated  that  he  will 
push  some  type  of  metropolitan  government  measure  at  the  next 
legislative  session." 

Chall:      This  is  Governor  Brown? 

Carpenter:   Governor  Brown,  the  real  Governor  Brown.   He  "stated  that 

he  will  push  some  type  of  metropolitan  government  at  the  next 
legislative  session.   The  League  expects  to  call  a  statewide 
meeting." 

So  you  see,  this  was  July  18,  1961.   This  meeting  [of 
the  league]  was  February  of  1962.   [reading]   "The  following 
bills,  which  affect  existing  metropolitan  government  districts — " 
and  these  were  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District, 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority — certain  of  those 
went  through. 

And  then  on  planning  and  zoning,  we  had  nothing  major. 
There  was  a  dearth  of  major  legislation  in  the  field  of  planning 
and  zoning  and  subdivision  control.   We  mention  bills  that 
affect  the  planning  and  zoning  law,  but  that's  something  on 
urban  renewal,  and  that  was  it. 

Now,  to  go  from  that  one  to — 

Chall:      You  didn't  have  anything  in  there  about  AB267,  which  Scott 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  discussing  in  one  of  his  Public 
Affairs  Reports?* 

Carpenter:  It's  a  bill  that  didn't  go  anywhere? 

Chall:  Well,  yes  I  guess  it  didn't. 

Carpenter:  1961? 

Chall:  Yes. 


*Stanley  Scott,  "Urban  Government:  Metropolitan  Reorganization 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,"  Public  Affairs  Report,  Vol.  2, 
Number  1,  February  1961. 
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Carpenter; 

Chall: 

Carpenter; 


Chall: 
Carpenter: 


Chall : 
Carpenter; 

Chall: 
Carpenter; 


Chall : 
Carpenter: 


San  Francisco  Bay  Area? 
Yes,  another  one. 

It  was  just  one  of  the  many  ones  that  they  had  for  that  area, 
and  I  guess  Fred  Farr  must  have  carried  it,  even  though  he 
didn't— 

The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commission,  Planning  and  Zoning, 
I  don't  see — 

That  came  later,  I  guess  that  was  a  Knox  bill,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  that  was  in  sixty-three.   [reads]  "Chapter  1811  provides 
for  an  alternative  type  of  regional  planning  district.   Unlike 
the  present  regional  planning  law,  which  can  be  invoked  by 
action  of  two  or  more  boards  of  supervisors  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  cities,  Chapter  1811  provides  that  a  district 
cannot  exercise  any  powers  or  transact  any  business  unless 
the  legislative  bodies  of  two  thirds  of  the  cities  and  counties 
within  the  district  first  declare  there  is  a  need."   [SB856 
Chapter  1811  Rees] 

Now  that  Chapter  1811,  that's  this  one,  that  was  Senate 
Bill  856. 


And  that  became  the 


And  what  year? 

1963,  for  regional  planning  districts, 
law.   Nobody  ever  used  it. 

Nobody  ever  used  the  Allen  bill,  either. 

This  is  the  thing,  we  had  it,  there  it  was:  "The  present 
regional  planning  act  is  silent  on  the  effect  of  its  regional 
plan  on  cities  and  counties,  whereas  1811  expressly  provides 
that  the  regional  plan  is  advisory  only,  and  shall  not  have 
any  binding  effect  on  counties  and  cities  within  the  district." 

They  could  have  copied  that  from  all  the — 

— from  all  the  rest  of  them  that  they  have.   Now  they  had 
a  method  of  financing.   There  may  have  been  one  other  at  a 
session  after  that,  I'm  not  sure;  but  those  are  other  regional 
planning  laws  that  are  on  the  books,  went  through  the  legis 
lature. 
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Carpenter:   So  all  during  this  period  of  time  that  we're  talking  about, 

we  devoted  literally  thousands  of  hours  to  planning,  to  regional 
planning,  and  to  all  of  the  related  subjects.   Forget  the 
thousand  other  subjects  that  we're  talking  about,  city  financing 
and  all  the  other  things  that  you're  in  the  legislature  with. 

So  that  we  were  attending  interim  committee  hearings, 
and  making  presentations  there;  we  were  participating  in  this. 
This  just  brings  down  all  of  the  material  here.   I  don't  know 
if  you've  talked  to  Phil  Simpson? 

Chall:      No,  I  haven't. 

Carpenter:   Phil  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  Governor's  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems  Commission.   He's  here  in  Sacramento  now;  I 
think  he's  still  on  the  Sacramento  City  Planning  Commission. 
He  can  tell  you  more  about  that  one. 

Chall:      What  happened  to  the  Knox  bills?   I  haven't  studied  them  all 
in  detail  yet,  and  I  am  going  to  interview  Mr,  Knox,  but  he 
had  many  of  them,  one  after  another.   What  was  the  problem 
there,  just  regional  planning  in  general? 

Carpenter:  Regional  planning,  basically — 
Chall:      No  support? 

Carpenter:   You  had  support  provided  that  you  kept  the  local  control. 
In  other  words,  as  you  would  say,  provided  you  didn't  have 
any  teeth  in  it .   But  you  have  to  have — that ' s  where  it  broke 
down  always.   I  think  Jack  was  a  realist,  and  understood  that. 
We'd  meet  up  at  the  faculty  club  there  time  after  time,  session 
after  session,  and  talk   about  regional  planning. 

I  was  always  bound,  totally,  in  the  last  analysis,  by 
the  statement  of  principles  that  is  included  here.   Ultimately, 
you  had  to  have  something  where  local  governments  were  repre 
sented,  and  that  they  would  have  that  opportunity  to  exercise 
total  control,  by  that  kind  of  representation. 

There  were  alternative  plans  for  different  types  of 
governing  bodies  selected  or  elected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Chall:      The  League  of  Women  Voters  I  think,  and  some  others  proposed 
half  city  and  county  representation  and  half  elected. 

Carpenter:  We  never  compromised  to  that  extent. 
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Chall:      Why  not?  Would  this  have  seriously  eroded  local  control  as 
the  league  saw  it?  AB1057  in  1971  almost  passed.   Do  you 
recall  how  and  with  whom  you  worked  to  prevent  passage?  Didn't 
you  take  a  position  at  one  time  for  representation  primarily 
of  county  and  city  officials? 

Carpenter:  We  believed  strongly  that  elected  officials  responsible  to 
the  local  electorate  who  were  giving  up  local  police  power 
should  continue  to  exercise  control  because  they  were  general 
purpose  oriented  and  had  to  look  at  the  total  local  picture 
and  services  and  not  just  one  or  two  aspects  of  local  or 
regional  planning. 

Chall:      Was  the  league  opposed  to  representation  of  cities  and  counties 
based  on  population? 

Carpenter:   Not  that  I  recall  now. 

Chall:      The  league  had,  by  1970,  changed  its  opinion  regarding  giving 
some  powers  to  a  COG,  and  in  1971  had  agreed  to  permitting 
one  citizen  from  each  county  to  be  appointed  (by  city  and 
county  members)  to  the  regional  body.   Was  there  much  contention 
within  the  league  board  or  membership  about  these  changes? 

Carpenter:   The  practical  problem  you  mentioned  earlier  about  serving 

on  too  many  bodies  and  a  relaxation  of  earlier  views  probably 
led  to  this  change  of  position. 

Chall:      What  purpose  did  Governor  Brown's  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Problems  serve? 

Carpenter:   I  think  the  main  purpose  of  the  Commission  on  Metropolitan 

Area  Problems  was  to  get  some  statewide  interest  and  support 
in  the  bill,  and  perhaps  to  bring  cities  and  counties  along, 
boards  of  supervisors,  city  councils,  that  had  opposed  some 
of  the  solutions  that  the  governor  had  suggested  in  the  past. 

We  were  a  part  of  it.   While  I  sat  on  it,  other  staff 
members,  principally  Lew  Keller  was  the  one  who  presented 
most  of  the  league's  positions  on  matters  before  the  commission. 

Chall:      You  said  earlier  that  you  and  Mr.  Ma^Dougall  had  reservations 
about  it.   Do  you  mean  the  commission,  or  its  research  papers, 
or  the  thrust  of  the  legislation?  Did  you  file  a  minority 
report? 

Carpenter:   Yes  and  our  reservations  are  reproduced  as  a  part  of  the  final 
published  report. 
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Chall:      Since  you  were  still  serving  as  executive  director  when  the 
Reagan  Task  Force  on  Local  Government  was  set  up  in  1972, 
did  you  have  any  role  later  in  advising  the  two  local  govern 
ment  representatives  on  it,  or  in  providing  any  of  the  material 
they  [the  task  force]  used  to  determine  their  policy  statements? 
What  was  your  opinion  of  the  final  report? 

Carpenter:   It  did  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  league  or  those  of  most 
local  officials. 

Chall:      How  effective  do  you  think  the  California  Tomorrow  group  and 

its  Cry  California  was,  in  terms  of  leading  toward  a  different 
point  of  view  on  planning? 

Carpenter:   I  don't  think  they  were  very  effective  at  all  on  local  govern 
mental  agencies.   I  think  they  were  very  effective  on  the 
press  of  California,  because  it  was  presented  in  a  very  dramatic 
way,  because  it  was  aimed,  in  that  sense,  at  considerations 
that  the  people  should  begin  to  worry  about:   the  pollution 
and  what  was  happening  to  California's  uncontrolled  land  use. 
Everything  that  they  said  has  come  true,  and  was  basically 
true  at  the  time,  almost. 

Well  you  didn't  have  to  have  that  much  foresight,  you 
knew  what  was  happening ,  but — 

Chall :      They  recommended  ways  to  achieve  control  over  the  environment . 

Carpenter:  Right.   As  far  as  I  know,  I  think  it  was  like  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  were  done.   But  in  the  case  of  the  California 
Tomorrow,  more  effective  than  others,  because  it  did  turn 
and  focus  the  attention  of  the  legislature  on  some  of  these 
problems,  so  that  they  had  interim  committee  hearings.  The 
papers  were  interested  in  it,  and  I  think  you  moved  ahead 
a  little  bit  in  solving  some  of  the  problems. 

The  question  always  is,  what's  the  problem,  and  have 
we  done  something  to  correct  it?   We  may  not  have  solved  it 
or  corrected  it  as  they  suggested;  but  you  nevertheless  got 
to  the  basic  thing  where  the  immediate  problem  was,  the  crisis, 
and  it  was  taken  care  of. 

The  long  range  planning?  No .   But  the  problems  that 
were  most  acute,  the  bay  problem,  the  coastline  problem,  the 
air  pollution  problem,  the  transportation  problem,  to  a  certain 
extent — and  to  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  do  it  within 
our  means  then  and  the  compromises — those  have  been  taken 
care  of. 
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Chall:      So  you  think  it  had  an  effect  on  educating  the  citizens  about 
the  problems  too? 

Carpenter:   Oh  I  think  it  had  great  effect.   Ultimately  the  people  who 
were  involved  were  better  educated,  and  they  were  the  ones 
who  led  to  some  of  these  other  solutions.   Think  we've  exhausted 
the  subject?   [laughs] 


Planning  and  its  Limitations 


Chall:      Pretty  hard  to  exhaust  this  subject,  I  would  say  [more  laughter] 
Maybe  you  can  answer  some  questions  which  I've  come  across: 
How  comprehensive  do  you  think  planning  can  be?  Are  we  taking 
too  big  a  load  with  the  so-called  state  comprehensive  plan, 
or  state  comprehensive  planning? 

Carpenter:  Well,  it's  massive.   When  they  developed  that  enormous  report, 
its  very  size  and  scope  tended  to  founder  people  in  a  way, 
and  then  they'd  start  to  nit-pick  it,  because  it  was  so  large 
and  because  some  of  it  was  not,  I  think,  completely  accurate. 
It  lost,  then,  some  of  its  pull  on  people. 

I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  what  kind  of —  I  used  to  hear 
about  all  that  beautiful  comprehensive  planning  in  Hawaii, 
and  what  a  great  job  they  were  doing.   I  read  about  it,  and 
I  was  there  from  1960  on,  never  saw  any  evidence  of  it.   You 
kept  seeing  these  big,  ugly  buildings  proliferating,  kept 
seeing  them  building  wherever  developers  wanted  to  build. 

So  you  see  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Hawaii,  the  same 
way.   I  think  the  same  problem  exists  everywhere,  where  there's 
the  pressure  of  people,  and  the  pressure  of  developers.   If 
you  have  an  attractive  place  to  live,  and  the  people  have 
the  money  to  go  there,  and  the  pressures  are  great  enough, 
this  is  what's  going  to  happen. 

I  don't  think  you  can  ever  say,  well  we're  now  just  going 
to  preserve  it  for  those  who  have  it  there,  and  that's  basically 
what  you  get  down  to. 

Chall:      Can  we  intelligently  plan,  or  will  we  always  be  influenced 
by  developers? 
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Carpenter:  We'll  always  be  influenced  by  developers.   But  I  think  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  intelligently  plan  now,  in  many  respects, 
and  it's  a  constant  fight  of  one  against  the  other.   There's 
always  the  adversary — the  ones  who  want  to  move  ahead  without 
any  regulation  at  all,  and  the  ones  who  want  to  keep  everything 
in  its  pristine  state,  and  there's  no  way  that  that's  going 
to  happen,  either,  so — 

Chall:      Is  there  a  middle  ground  between  keeping  things  in  a  pristine 

state  and  planning  so  that  there's  a  logical  kind  of  development? 

Carpenter:  A  lot  of  people  would  think  we  have  logical  development  now, 
in  many  areas.   We  certainly  have  all  of  the  pressures  here, 
and  I  find  that  development  here  is  going  on  like  development 
went  on  in  Santa  Clara  County.   I  don't  know  what  logic  there 
is  to  it  in  that  sense. 

To  me,  it  would  be  more  logical  for  the  area  to  increase 
in  density,  and  to  stop  moving  out,  stop  this  eternal  expansion. 
And  I  don't  know  if  that's  possible;  it  may  be  just  an  ivory 
tower  concept. 

Chall:      Well  the  land  is  there. 

Carpenter:   I  see  them  developing  out  towards  the  Sacramento  airport. 

Not  only  did  I  think  it  was  a  dumb  place  to  put  an  airport — 
it's  a  metropolitan  airport,  and  they  put  it  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  duck  fly -way.   I  happen  to  be  a  duck  hunter,  so 
I  didn't  think  too  much  of  that.   And  every time  I  took  off 
in  the  plane  and  saw  a  whole  flight  of  geese  that  might  be 
scooped  up  in  one  of  those  engines,  I  thought  it  was  even 
dumber.   And  quite  often  it  was  foggy  out  there,  when  it  wasn't 
foggy  at  the  Sacramento  executive  airport. 

But  that's  where  they  put  it.  Now,  having  put  it  there, 
you'd  think  that  they  could  see  what  happened  in  Los  Angeles, 
or  what  happened  in  any  of  the  other  places  where  they  moved 
out,  and  that  they  would  J_hen  preserve  that,  so  that  they 
wouldn't  have  to  pay  enormous  damages  for  overflights  of  places 
for  noise,  and  that  they  wouldn't  get  development  that  would 
be  antagonistic  to  the  airport.   But  hell,  we  see  that  they're 
still  moving  out  towards  there,  and  the  pressures  are  still 
there. 

Chall:      That's  not  planning — 

Carpenter:   That's  not  very  good  planning,  you'd  say,  but  it  continues, 
and  the  pressures  continue. 
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Chall:      But  is  there  a  way  to  control  that? 

Carpenter:  Yes,  the  county  and  the  city  can  control  it.   But,  you  see, 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  easier  to  control  at  the  state 
level,  because  I  think  the  people  at  the  state  level  are  just 
as  susceptible  to  the  same  pressures  as  they  are  at  the  local 
level. 

The  people  who  govern  it  are  elected,  and  unless  you 
had  some  tsar  who  was  accountable  to  no  one,  and  who  could 
be  removed  by  no  one  ,  then  those  same  pressures  would  be 
translated  through  assemblymen  or  senators,  or  the  governor. 
It  might  be  one  step  removed,  but  that  might  not  be  very  good 
either,  because  I  don't  want  somebody  up  at  the  state  level 
saying,  "Well,  we  don't  mind  if  they'd  move  a  little  bit  out 
in  the  agricultural  areas,  Calexico  or  Brawley  or  that  area," 
or  to  do  the  same  thing  up  at  Susanville  and  say,  "Hell,  we 
can  stick  a  state  institution  there,  it's  way  out  in  the  country; 
it's  not  going  to  bother  anybody." 

I  like  the  people  locally  to  have  a  say.   This  is  what 
we  come  down  to  each  time,  you  see;  we  want  the  people  locally 
to  control  their  own  destiny. 

Chall:      They  make  some  serious  mistakes. 

Carpenter:   They  do,  but  we  can  show  some  very  serious  state  mistakes, 

too.  As  I  recall,  they  built  a  dam  or  something  down  in  Santa 
Clara  County  for  a  reservoir  that  covered  up  the  state  highway 
[chuckles].   They  didn't  realize  where  they  had  proposed  to 
put  a  state  highway.   So  we're  not  the  only  ones  that  make 
the  mistakes. 

Chall:      There  seems  to  be  less  concern  for  state  and  regional  government 
today  than  there  was  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  seventies  — 
in  real  comprehensive  planning  at  the  state  and  regional  levels. 
Is  there  any  reason  for  that,  or  have  people  just  decided 
it  was  pointless  to  keep  trying. 

Carpenter:   I  think  that  people  like  Jack  Knox  simply  said,  "Look,  I've 
given  my  best  shot  at  this  for  three  sessions  —  " 


Carpenter:   —  He  was  really  alone  in  the  legislature,  in  that  sense.   He 

brought  other  people  in,  but  he  took  over  after  Tom  Rees  left. 
He  was  far  more  effective  than  Tom  Rees,  simply  because  he 
had  a  different  kind  of  a  personality.   I  think  Tom  Rees  would 
be  just  as  effective  today.   As  I  say,  I  think  Tom  was  a  little 
young  . 
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Carpenter:   But  that's  the  thing.   There  were  never,  in  all  this  period 

of  time,  there  were  never  a  lot  of  people  who  were  interested. 
You  didn't  get  enough  Fred  Farrs  or  Allen  Sierotys,  or  people 
like  that  who  were  interested  in  planning.   When  you  did  get 
them,  they  were  usually  considered  pretty  far  out  by  people 
who  had  interest  in  a  lot  of  other  legislation,  and  who  were 
the  muscle  people  in  the  legislature. 

So  if  you'd  have  had  some  of  the  real  punch  of  the  legis 
lature  with  those  kind  of  people,  more  would  have  been  accom 
plished.   But  the  people  with  the  punch  were  listening  to 
people  who  were  interested  in  getting  a  bill  through  that 
affected  horse  racing,  or  getting  a  bill  through  that  affected 
this  industry,  or  that  industry.  All  kinds,  there  are  two 
thousand  bills  that  are  in  there,  and  this  was  not  a  high 
priority,  in  their  opinion. 

Chall:      Is  that  because  there  isn't  much  campaign  money  available 
for  people  who  are  interested  in  planning? 

Carpenter:   That's  part  of  the  problem,  sure.   But  you  see  later  on,  you 

got  other  people.   I  think  in  all  of  this,  I've  never  mentioned 
Leo  McCarthy's  name,  and  yet  a  lot  of  what  happened  in  the 
area  happened  because  of  Leo.   He  had  an  intense  interest 
in  planning.  He  improved  several  planning  laws  and  put  some 
teeth  in  requiring  the  implementing  of  local  plans,  including 
essential  elements  of  local  general  plans. 

Chall:      Edwin  Z'berg  and  George  Zenovich  put  in  bills  dealing  with 

environmental  controls.   How  did  you  and  the  league  consider 
them? 

Carpenter:   The  league  attempted  to  work  with  both  authors  and  their  staffs. 
There  was  much  in  their  proposals  we  agreed  with  but  they 
(Z'berg  mainly)  wanted  state  control  and  we  never  compromised 
on  this  issue.   There  never  was  any  evidence  that  there  was 
any  more  ability  or  any  less  special  interest  pressure  at  the 
state  level. 

You  must  have  talked  to  Tom  Willoughby  somewhere  along 
the  line — 

Chall:      I'm  going  to. 

Carpenter:   Tom  is  the  fountainhead  of  all  knowledge,  the  oracle.   He'll 

have  all  of  this  straight,  and  whatever  he  says  that  conflicts 
with  what  I  said,  I  can  just  say  his  memory  is  better,  and 
he  has  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 
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Chall:      It's  actually  going  to  be  just  a  short  background  talk,  but 
maybe  I  should  turn  the  tape  on. 

Carpenter:   I  think  you  should  turn  the  tape  on  with  Tom,  he's  very  able. 
He'll  know  what  went  on.   I  remember  very  vividly  when  Clark 
Bradley  moved  from  the  assembly  to  the  senate.   Clark  was 
chairman  of  municipal  and  county  government,  and  Jack  Knox 
became  the  chairman. 

Jack  wasn't  so  sure  that  he  wanted  to  keep  Tom  Willoughby, 
because  he  had  been  Clark's  consultant,  and  Clark  was  a  known 
conservative,  and  Jack  was  a  known  liberal.  We  convinced 
him  that  Tom  Willoughby  was  anything  but  a  conservative.   He 
was,  number  one,  a  dedicated,  objective  staff  person,  and 
I  guess  it  didn't  take  Jack  long  to  find  out  that  he'd  made 
a  wonderful  decision  to  keep  him.   He  checked,  I'm  sure,  with 
a  lot  of  other  people  besides  us.   Tom  was  and  is,  I  think, 
the  most  able  legislative  consultant  over  there. 

So  in  the  planning  field,  I  don't  think  there's  anybody 
who  knows  more  about  it,  from  the  legislative  history  stand 
point  and  the  rest  of  it,  from  the  time  he  was  there.   I'm 
sure,  because  of  his  interest,  he's  gone  back  and  looked  at 
the  history  of  it,  he  will  be  most  helpful  to  you. 

I'm  going  to  give  you  these  two  other  statements  of  mine, 
and  let  you  make  copies  of  them  and  return  them,  along  with 
that  other  one,  because  those  are  things  I  was  able  to  get 
back,  and  I  think  you've  got  everything  else  there.* 

Chall:  What  will  you  be  doing  with  all  of  these  notes  and  papers 
that  you've  collected  over  the  years?  Do  they  go  into  an 
archive? 

Carpenter:  Most  of  them  get  thrown  out.   I  started  to  look  through  stuff 
today  that  I  thought  could  be  helpful  to  you — papers  that 
I'd  know,  presentations  I've  made,  and  notes  that  I  have. 


*"Cities  and  Metropolitan  Government,"  no  date,  probably  1958. 
"Municipal  Considerations  in  Connection  with  a  State  Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Problems,"  no  date,  probably  1960  or  1961. 
These  copies  will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies. 
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Carpenter:  You  just  keep  so  much  stuff,  and  then  you  throw  the  rest  of 

it  away.   These  are  all  out  of  the  league  library.   I'll  put 

them  back  in  there.   Those  things  will  go  in  our  library, 
eventually . 

Chall:      So  your  material  goes  into  the  library? 

Carpenter:  Yes,  we  have  a  full-time  librarian  now.   We  weeded  out  a  lot 

of  things  when  we  moved,  and  we  lost  some  things  at  the  Claremont 
Hotel  because  the  hotel  had  a  toilet  that  was  right  overhead 
that  flooded  all  of  our  1958  files.   To  this  day,  I  think 
it  still  floods  in  there. 

We  have  a  lot  of  things  on  bills.   If  you  had  particular 
bills  that  go  back — with  that  gap  of  fifty-eight — we  can  go 
back  quite  a  ways,  all  during  this  period  of  time.   If  you 
have  bill  numbers  rather  than  chapter  numbers,  you  can  go 
down  in  our  archives  and  go  through  things  there,  and  just 
plow  through  them.   If  I'd  really  done  homework  I  would  have 
done  that,  but  I  just  didn't  get  a  chance. 

Chall:      Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add? 

Carpenter:   I  think  of  people  for  you  to  talk  to,  and  as  you  say,  you 
only  have  so  much  money  and  time  and  everything,  to  devote 
to  this  sort  of  thing.   Bert  deLotta  was  another  name  that 
comes  to  mind.   He  was  active  in  this  period  of  time.   An 
assemblyman  from  Fresno  County,  and  also  a  former  supervisor 
there,  and  I  think  he  was  on  the  city  council.   I  think  he 
went  back  on  the  board  of  supervisors  after  he  got  out  of 
the  assembly. 

Bert's  down  in  the  Fresno  area.   Lew  Keller,  who's  here 
in  this  building,  just  again  as  a  reference.   But  a  lot  of 
this  that  I'm  talking  about,  Lew  appeared  either  as  the  prin 
cipal,  or  wrote  the  material  with  me,  or  did  it  by  himself. 
So  he  would  be  good.   He's  been  long  out  of  the  business, 
ever  since  1962 — he  left — but  he  was  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
with  the  League  of  California  Cities — from  fifty-seven,  fifty- 
eight  through  sixty-two.   All  through  that — 

Chall:      —early  period? 
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Carpenter:  Right.   Forty -eight  to  sixty-two.   He  was  all  through  the 
period  of  time  we  are  talking  about.   He's  younger  than  I 
am,  so  he'll  have  a  better  memory  as  to  what  occurred.   Should 
have  had  Lew  here,  but  as  you  say,  you  like  to  do  them  one 
at  a  time. 

Chall:  Yours  hasn't  been  bad  at  all.  You  provided  very  good  back 
ground.  I'm  sorry  my  questions  and  the  background  material 
didn't  arrive  on  time. 


Transcriber:   Steven  A.  Wartofsky 
Final  Typist:   Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


William  R.  MacDougall's  career  with  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California  (CSAC)  spanned  twenty-four  years  (1946-1970)  during  most  of 
which  time  he  served  as  the  association's  general  counsel  and  manager. 
From  his  office  in  Sacramento  he  dealt  with  all  the  legislative  and  policy 
issues  of  the  state's  counties  in  California  and  the  nation's  Capitol. 
In  1970  he  left  CSAC  and  California  to  become  director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in  Washington  D.C.  where  he 
remained  until  he  retired  in  1975.   Now,  living  in  his  comfortable  and 
beautifully  appointed  custom-built  home  in  Laguna  Niguel,  California, 
he  continues  his  involvement  in  local  government  as  a  member  of  the  Orange 
County  Planning  Commission. 

During  the  years  when  Bill  MacDougall  was  spokesman  for  CSAC,  Cali 
fornia  was  experiencing  phenomenal  growth.  Millions  of  new  citizens  were 
moving  into  the  state  and  into  subdivisions  built  on  what  had  recently 
been  farm  and  orchard  land.   The  new  communities  outside  of  the  old  central 
cities  began  to  incorporate,  to  form  special  districts,  and  to  annex  neigh 
boring  land  in  crazy-quilt  patterns.   The  counties,  as  a  consequence  had 
to  contend  with  many  vexing  unfamiliar  problems;  the  era  of  relatively 
effortless  governance  was  ending. 

While  gradually  county  officials  came  to  recognize  the  need  to  use 
planning  techniques  to  monitor  development  within  their  own  boundaries, 
the  idea  of  state,  or  regional/metropolitan  planning  to  handle  problems 
of  growth  which  overlapped  historical  and  legal  boundary  lines  was  met 
with  suspicion  if  not  outright  hostility,  since  such  planning  was  perceived 
as  a  threat  to  local  control. 

The  interview  with  Bill  MacDougall  focused  primarily  on  the  response 
of  the  counties  to  the  problems  brought  on  by  the  postwar  population 
explosion  and  the  subsequent  studies,  legislation,  and  debates  for  state 
and  regional  land-use  planning  which  emerged  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
The  influence  of  the  counties,  like  that  of  the  cities,  profoundly  affected 
the  direction  in  solving  areawide  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
degradation  of  the  bay,  haphazard  annexations  and  incorporations,  rapid 
transit,  to  name  a  few.   We  taped  the  interview  during  the  morning  of 
July  9,  1981  in  Mr.  MacDougall's  booklined  study,  managing  to  complete 
the  planned  three-hour  session  in  two  and  one-half  hours  so  that  I  could 
accept  Mrs.  MacDougall's  offer  to  join  them  for  lunch  and  still  make  ray 
scheduled  flight  back  to  the  Bay  Area. 
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Mr.  MacDougall  had  reviewed  the  material  and  the  outline  of  questions 
which  had  been  sent  ahead  and  was  prepared  to  talk  about  his  participation 
in  the  significant  events  of  the  past.   An  exceptionally  articulate  speaker, 
he  wove  together  insightful  descriptions  of  people  and  events,  motivations 
and  theories,  into  a  lively  and  most  interesting  account  of  his  years 
with  CSAC  and  to  do  it  with  considerable  good  humor,  frequently  pointing 
the  beam  on  himself . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Bill  MacDougall  takes  the  subject  of  local 
governance  lightly.   He  does  not.   He  is  as  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problems  facing  local  communities  as  he  ever  was,  although  he  does  admit 
to  revisions  in  his  point  of  view,  to  considering  different  solutions, 
even  to  not  knowing  what  the  solutions  might  be. 

After  he  reviewed  his  transcript,  checking  it  for  accuracy,  clarifying 
some  sentences,  and  adding  information  which  we  had  not  had  time  to  cover 
during  the  interview,  he  returned  it  with  a  number  of  excellent  photographs 
of  himself  with  many  of  the  people  who  were  participants  in  this  history 
on  planning. 

During  lunch,  part  of  the  wide-ranging  conversation  dealt  with  where 
Mr.  MacDougall  might  deposit  his  large  collection  of  papers  carefully 
saved  during  his  years  with  the  County  Supervisors  Association  of  California. 
The  library  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  has  agreed  to  take 
them,  and  in  time  Bill  MacDougall  will  bring  the  cartons  to  Berkeley  where 
they  will  be  very  useful,  along  with  his  oral  history,  to  persons  interested 
in  studying  the  history  of  county  government  in  California. 


Malca  Chall 
Interviewer-Editor 


28  April  1982 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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THE  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AND  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


GENERAL  COUNSEL  AND  MANAGER,  COUNTY  SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA,  1946-1970 

[Date  of  interview:   July  9,  1981 ]## 


Chall: 


MacDougall: 


Chall: 
MacDougall : 


Chall : 


I  would  like  initially  to  get  some  of  your  background  and 
your  career  in  planning  with  the  supervisors  association. 
So  let's  start  there.  How  did  you  get  started  in  the  planning 
field  so  that  ultimately  you  were  the  general  manager  and 
counsel  of  the  County  Supervisors  Association  of  California? 

Really  I've  never  been  deeply  involved  in  the  planning  field 
until  the  last  five  years.   I've  been  in  and  out  of  the  fringes 
of  it.   I  have  been,  not  by  choice  but  by  actual  job  duties, 
placed  in  positions  where  I  had  to  spend  some  time  becoming 
semi-expert  in  the  issues  in  order  to  represent  the  clients, 
which  in  this  case  were  the  fifty -eight  counties  of  California. 

How  did  you  come  to  get  a  job  like  that? 

I  came  to  get  a  job  like  that  because  I  came  fresh  out  of 
the  navy  with  a  number  of  years  of  state  government  experience 
behind  me  in  the  fiscal  field  in  the  state  controller's  office 
and  in  the  social  welfare  field  in  the  state  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

Here  in  California? 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape 
has  begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  359. 
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MacDougall : 


Chall: 
MacDougall : 


Here  in  California;  in  Sacramento.   So  I  came  back  to  a  state 
job  and  I  was  offered  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the 
county  hospitals  of  California  as  my  duties. 

While  it  was  fascinating,  I'd  heard  that  the  counties 
were  in  grave  trouble  at  the  legislature.   Their  newly  staffed 
association — the  actual  old  Board  of  Supervisors  Association 
set  up  in  1895  had  staffed  itself  during  World  War  II  with 
a  professional  staff,  which  consisted  of  about  four  people. 
It  had  become  known  as  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California — the  name  it  still  retains.   The  head  of  that 
staff  had  become  gravely  ill  at  a  crucial  time — the  return 
of  everybody  to  California,  the  beginning  of  the  postwar 
era,  and  the  need  for  postwar  planning  and  construction, 
particularly  of  public  works. 

At  that  point,  the  cities  and  counties  had  a  proposal, 
which  was  called  by  some  notorious  and  others  meritorious, 
the  so-called  Christmas  tree  bill,  the  famous  $90  million 
postwar  construction  project  grants  for  the  cities  and 
counties.   The  counties  were  expected  to  be  a  full  partner. 
Their  chief  executive  was  in  the  hospital  with  endocarditis 
and  it  was  a  bad  situation.   So  they  needed  a  lawyer  for 
ninety  days . 

You  were  a  lawyer? 

Yes.   I  took  a  ninety -day  retainer  with  them — January,  February 
and  March  of  1946 — and  I  stayed  with  the  organization  until 
March  of  1970!   The  only  job  changes  I  had  were  from  temporary 
legal  counsel  to  legal  counsel,  and  then,  with  the  resignation 
of  this  incumbent  several  years  later,  to  general  counsel 
and  manager  of  the  association.   In  all  that  period,  my 
responsibilities  were  all  of  the  legislative  and  policy  issues 
of  the  California  counties,  both  in  Sacramento  and  Washington, 
D.C. 


Brief  Background  of  Boards  of  Supervisors 
Attitudes  on  Planning 


MacDougall : 


Now,  you  can  see  what  a  box  that  places  planning  in  because 
the  main  issues  that  counties  are  active  in — whether  they 
are  important  in  that  order  or  not,  I  don't  know — were  then 
and  still  are  such  things  as  highways,  welfare  programs, 
health  programs,  revenue  and  taxation  situations.   Now,  in 
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MacDougall:   those  things,  one  had  to  become  a  practicing  expert.   It 

fell  to  ray  lot,  as  well  as  to  members  of  our  staff  who  were 
assigned  to  various  specialties,  to  do  that.   Other  issues 
were  there,  and  they  came  to  the  front  from  time  to  time, 
and  planning  was  certainly  among  them.   But  planning  at  no 
time  in  those  days  in  county  government  circles  received 
the  attention  that  it  should  have,  that  it  merited. 

The  issues  were  either  ignored  in  most  cases  or  resisted 
in  other  cases.   There  was  not  in  the  county  government  power 
structure — that  is,  the  elected  policy  makers — any  sympathy 
for  what  we  now  accept  as  a  proper  planning  function.   This 
was  a  two-fold  thing,  one  part  stemming  from  the  just  resistance 
to  ordering  people  what  should  be  done  with  their  property, 
and  then,  in  the  background,  lurking  there  but  always  present, 
the  fear  of  regional,  state  or  even  national  intervention 
and  control  of  those  things  which  were  so  dear  to  what  was 
then  the  developing  cult  of  home  rule.   So  this  was  the  back 
drop  against  which  the  supervisors  and  their  representatives 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  planning  field  and  work  of  the 
legislature. 

Chall:       You  use  the  words  "in  those  days."  You're  not  talking  about 
all  of  the  time  from  '46  to  '70  are  you? 

MacDougall:   I'm  talking  about  from  '46  to  maybe  '64  or  '65.   Somewhere 

in  the  mid-sixties,  we  had  emerged.   Enough  had  gone  on  state 
and  nationally,  enough  legislative  investigations  had  happened, 
enough  reports  had  been  written,  enough  professional  planners 
had  begun  to  occur  on  the  outside  that  planning  was  not  only  not 
an  evil  instrument  of  the  Kremlin  but  was  also  a  pretty  useful 
tool  in  the  most  anti-Communist  form  of  society  one  could 
dream. 

So  all  those  things  happened,  and  I  think  we'll  see 
later  that  the  pendulum  swung  again.   In  the  late  sixties 
there  arose  a  reaction,  very  similar  to  the  early  days,  with 
the  rightist  movement  against  the  evil  of  metropolitan  govern 
ment  in  which  many  planning  issues  and  doctrines  became 
enmeshed  as  they  dragged  that  net  over  the  political  landscape. 

Chall:       Were  the  members  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  throughout 

the  state,  were  they  basically  conservative  Republicans  so 
that  they  could  get  caught  up  in  that — you  used  the  word 
"rightist" — the  right  wing  net? 
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MacDougall:   No,  they  weren't;  they  were  not.   They  were  and  are  an  excellent 
cross  section  of  California.   They  were  not  at  all  generally 
what  you  would  call  the  Bircher  types,  but  there  was  in 
existence  in  the  county  organization — as  I  am  sure  there 
was  in  existence  in  similar  places  throughout  California 
and  the  nation — what  you  might  almost  call  activist  cells. 
Maybe  at  the  most  five  percent  of  the  entire  membership  were 
of  this  type,  but  they  raised  enough  hell  to  make  themselves 
felt. 

Chall:       Boards  of  supervisors  being  elected  to  their  posts,  these 
people  might  be  elected. 

MacDougall:  Yes.   These  people  were  one-issue  candidates  and  you  can 

run  for  office,  as  you  know,  still  successfully  quite  often 
on  the  single  issue  of  your  own  variety  of  Americanism.   It 
isn't  until  you  have  served  half  of  your  term  that  the  con 
stituency  finds  out  what  your  platform  and  your  policies 
really  are ,  if  you  have  any . 

Chall:  If  they  become  members  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  do  they 
change?  Do  they  broaden  their  outlook  or  is  that  just  about 
where  they  stay? 

MacDougall:   They  try  to  stay  there,  but  inevitably  participation  in 

governmental  affairs  does  broaden.   There  is  no  one,  I  think, 
who  is  able  to  insulate  himself  totally  from  that  cultural 
experience!   [laughter] 

Chall:       Where  were  you  located  during  all  these  years? 
MacDougall:   In  downtown  Sacramento. 

Chall:       So  you  were  living  there  during  the  last  five  years  before 
moving  to  Orange  County? 


Director,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  1970-1975 


MacDougall:  No,  I  went  to  Washington  in  March  1970.   I  had  never  sought 
any  other  employment  and  had  thought  possibly  I  never  would. 
In  fact,  I  had  dreams  of  just  coming  south  and  practicing 
law  with  my  son-in-law  here  in  Orange  County.   I  guess  that 
would  be  about  the  ideal  dream  of  the  average  lawyer,  a  fine 
family  situation,  and  perfect  background  and  climate  and 
so  forth. 
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MacDougall:   But  late  in  '69,  I  was  approached  about  becoming  director 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
in  Washington,  which  had  been  in  existence  since  '59  and 
whose  only  director  had  retired.   There  had  been  a  national 
search  to  replace  him,  which  had  come  up  with  no  candidates 
that  the  commissioners  could  agree  on.   I  was  asked  to  apply 
for  that  and  in  a  weak  moment,  I  did.   The  end  result  was 
they  offered  me  the  position  and  I  took  it  and  I  stayed  with 
them  for  five  years. 

From  '70  to  '75? 


Chall : 
MacDougall:   Yes. 
Chall : 
MacDougall 


What  is  that  commission?  Who  paid  your  salary? 


Chall 


That  commission  whose  publications  that  you  see  scattered 
around  the  wall  on  the  bookshelves  here  is  a  federally  funded 
commission  with  a  few  dollars  occasionally  from  the  states, 
but  it  is  basically  a  federally  funded,  permanent  commission 
to  promote  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  federal,  the  state,  the  county,  and  the  city  govern 
ments  of  the  nation.   Of  course,  that's  a  monumental  task, 
but  it's  reduced  by  the  title  of  the  commission,  which  is 
advisory  commission.   It  came  out  of  the  old  [Meyer]  Kestnbaum 
commission  of  the  1950s. 

Its  mission  is  still,  I  think,  as  important  as  it  was 
the  day  it  started  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  cabinet  members, 
U.S.  Senators,  congressmen,  governors,  county  commissioners 
and  supervisors,  mayors,  and  state  legislative  leaders — 
and  three  private  citizens  for  seasoning!   That  is  a  total 
of  twenty-seven.   Over  all  these  years  now  from  '59  right 
through  until  1981,  the  membership  balance  has  been  kept 
the  same.   The  president  appoints  all  except  the  congres 
sional  members,  but  the  result  is  you  have  there  a  balance, 
and  top  leadership-type  people  are  usually  placed  on  the 
commission.   It's  no  terrible  strain  on  them!   They  meet 
only  four  times  a  year,  for  a  two-day  period  each  time,  and 
there  may  be  two  days  of  advance  work  in  preparation. 

But  the  product  of  the  commission  is  reports,  studies, 
of  every  phase — fiscal,  welfare,  governmental  structure. 
There  we  were  and  are  into  about  everything  except  military 
and  foreign  affairs. 

How  does  it  work?  What  happens  to  the  reports? 
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MacDougall : 


Chall : 
MacDougall : 


Chall : 


MacDougall : 


The  reports  are  probably  the  most  popular  item  on  the  political 
science  graduate  study  circuit  in  colleges  and  universities, 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  quite  a  following  in 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  other  English  speaking  nations. 
Now,  that's  for  sure. 

Now,  not  quite  for  sure  is  the  implementation  effects 
of  those  recommendations.   For  instance,  if  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  at  the  time  I  was  director  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
for  two  years,  had  been  so  minded,  and  perhaps  he  has  been, 
all  of  the  remedies  that  he  is  using  now  are  to  be  found 
in  the  publications  of  the  ACIR.   Now,  they  aren't  necessarily 
recommended  by  the  ACIR,  but  everything  he  has  done  and  will 
do  will  be  found  in  there,  either  as  an  alternative  that 
wasn't  adopted  or  as  the  alternative  that  was  adopted,  because 
to  get  a  vote — and  a  full  majority  vote  is  necessary  approving 
any  policy  of  governmental  structure,  function,  tax  policy 
or  whatever — with  that  kind  of  a  mix  of  interest,  you  absolutely 
must  have  something  that  is  practical. 

The  very  brave  and  the  very  bold  solutions  can  appeal 
to  you  in  a  seminar  or  in  a  graduate  course  or  in  any  other 
adventure  of  the  mind,  but  here  you  have  academically  competent 
people  preparing  reports  and  solutions  that  must  pass  the 
test  of  practitioners  who  are  either,  on  an  elective  or 
appointive  basis,  actually  carrying  out  those  duties  day 
to  day.   So  I  think  there  is  a  magic  to  that  commission's 
existence,  and  that's  what  I  did  for  five  years  before  I 
came  back  to  California  to  be  near  four  grandchildren. 

Did  you  bring  to  that  job  some  of  your  own  practical  experience? 

I  tried  to,  I  tried  to,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  I  was 
successful.   I  revamped  their  whole  office  operations — but 
what  was  an  unbelievable  stodginess,  possibly  an  East  Coast 
atmosphere,  was  never  totally  dispelled. 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  regards  with  suspicion  anything  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  grudgingly  admits  Denver  maybe  as  a  possibility  for  the 
long-range  future,  but  it's  a  looking-down-the-nose  view. 
It's  being  broken  down,  but  it's  there.   I  think  maybe  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  we  made  extensive  use  of  consultants, 
most  of  whom  got  a  very  small  stipend,  if  any,  because  of 
just  the  prestige  and  honor  of  being  in  on  the  thing,  and 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  time  wasn't  demanding  on  them; 
we  had  no  trouble.   But  when  you  are  paying  the  expenses 
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MacDougall:   of  people  from  the  West  Coast  to  Washington  as  against  paying 
the  expense  of  somebody  from  Pennsylvania,  or  from  Princeton, 
Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  the  University  of  Virginia,  you  can 
see  what  a  practical-minded  budget  officer  is  going  to  do. 
When  you  are  running,  as  we  were,  with  limited  appropriations 
and  a  staff  of  less  than  forty,  it  meant  a  lot. 

Anyway,  we  turned  some  of  those  things  around.   Eventually 
all  of  those  efforts  have  to  be — absolutely  must  be — continued, 
but  they  become  mired  in  what  you  might  call  the  muck  of 
Washington  bureaucracy.   The  greatest  flashing  through  to 
that  in  history  has  just  taken  place  and  it's  wholesome, 
but  one  is  probably  hard  put  to  say  it's  permanent. 

Chall:       Do  you  think  that  was  with  the  Carter  changes  or  with  Reagan 
now? 

MacDougall:   I  think  Carter's  changes  were  minimal.   I  think  he  came  charging 
in  with  the  bravest  program  in  the  world  and  within  weeks 
was  deeply  mired  in  this  muck  and  almost  never  rose  out  of 
it  enough  to  get  a  deep  breath. 

Chall:       But  Reagan,  you  think,  is  really — 

MacDougall:   I  think  he  has  done  it,  but  again,  the  bureaucratic  syndrome 
is  such  that  those  things  become  ingrained — those  people 
do — and  they  take  on  the  loads  of  the  bureaucracy  and  they 
have  to  move  with  that  cumbersome  weight  all  the  time.   So 
the  great  part  of  it  is  not  over  yet,  but  it  will  be  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  usual,  they  don't  take  full  advantage 
of  it  any  more  than  in  California  we  took  full  advantage 
Proposition  13  and  Howard  Jarvis  and  his  proposal  after  its 
adoption.   Because  there  was  the  golden  opportunity  to  re 
organize  local  government  in  California  along  more  rational, 
more  economic,  more  efficient  lines.   There  was  a  golden 
opportunity  to  introduce  planning  principles  and  we  didn't 
do  it ;  we  haven ' t  done  it  yet . 


Rationale  for  Special  Districts  as  a  Solution 
to  Problems  of  Local  Government 


Chall:       In  terms  of  planning  principles,  what  would  you  have  done? 

MacDougall:   I  think  it  becomes  pretty  obvious  that  supporting  the  multitude 
of  little  governments  that  we  have  now  is  permanently  beyond 
our  means.   The  California  special  districts  situation,  has 
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MacDougall : 


Chall: 


MacDougall; 
Chall: 
MacDougall : 


been  aptly  described — and  amply  described — over  the  last 
fifteen  years.   But  we  have  done  precious  little  in  changing 
that  situation — the  multiplicity  of  districts,  the  performance 
of  local  government  functions  at  the  general  level. 

We  sit  here  in  a  county  [Orange] ,  which  is  one  of  the 
better  run  local  government  situations  probably  in  the  country, 
but  nevertheless,  we  sit  here  in  a  county  with  a  county 
government  and  twenty-eight  cities.   Of  the  twenty-eight 
cities,  none  of  them  has  a  population  equal  to  the  unincor 
porated  area  which  is  in  itself  the  largest  "city"  in  Orange 
County.   So  we  have  what  amounts  to  twenty-nine  cities 
operating.   This  has  to  be  too  much.   That's,  I  think,  on 
its  face  true  with  respect  to  problems  that  are  countywide 
or  regional  or  areawide  in  nature. 

This,  I  think,  is  essentially  what  is  a  proper  part 
of  the  planning  function  today.   We  get  into  what  type  of 
organizations,  what  type  of  area  coverages,  what  type  of 
function  assignments  are  best  to  get  the  type  of  total  utili 
zation  of  the  tax  dollar  that  we  have  to  have. 

Okay,  but  Orange  County  was  barely  changing  much  in  1955  or 
1957,  but  this  problem  of  the  multiplicity  of  districts  has 
been  talked  about  since  the  early  fifties,  if  not  before. 
The  metropolitan  arrangements  have  been  discussed,  and 
regional  government,  in  so  many  different  ways.   None  of 
them  really  included  strong  implementation  policies,  and 
yet  they  never  could  get  through  the  legislature. 

That's  right. 

Now,  why  couldn't  they  then  and  why  couldn't  they  now? 

Possibly  an  illustration  of  what  problems  are  there.   If 
I  could  be  personal,  I've  done  a  total  reversal  on  these 
special  district  situations  because  my  job  was  to  mirror 
the  official  policies  of  California  county  government,  if 
we  could  ever  find  out  what  they  were.   We  began  to  invent 
mechanisms  to  find  that  out.   I  think  we  did  know  after  the 
first  few  years  exactly  what  the  majority  of  boards  of 
supervisors  wanted  and  believed  in.   The  special  district 
was  long  an  automatic  solution  prescribed  by  the  counties, 
a  panacea,  and  there  is  a  little  bit  of  that  left  in  the 
philosophy  of  a  number  of  counties;  just  a  little  bit. 
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MacDougall:   But  the  standard  solution  was  when  a  citizen  group  came  to 
you  and  said,  "We  have  a  service  problem,  what  can  we  do 
about  it?",  the  county  having  the  legal  authority  to  do  some 
thing,  or  the  access  to  the  legislature  to  obtain  legal 
authority,  would  almost  invariably  say,  "You  form  a  special 
district.   Down  the  street  there  is  a  lawyer  who  specializes 
in  that."  He  then  would  show  them  an  array  of  anywhere  from 
one  to  six  districts  that  they  could  form  that  would  take 
care  of  their  situation.   It  would  be  independent  of  anybody 
else,  would  have  an  elected  board,  would  have  its  own  little 
tax  rate,  build  its  own  little  kingdom,  and  by  and  large, 
do  an  adequate  job.   Adequate  because  they  had  only  one  function 
to  perform,  because  they  had  available  finances,  and  because 
when  you  dedicate  yourself  to  doing  a  single  governmental 
service,  you  have  to  be  pretty  bad  not  to  be  good!   They 
all  have  done  that  and  they  are  still  doing  it. 

But  when  the  problem  of  the  multiplicity  of  these 
districts  became  apparent,  as  you  pointed  out,  in  the  later 
part  of  the  fifties,  in  those  days  there  was  still  seemingly 
no  end  to  the  public's  willingness  to  pay  for  anything  that 
was  useful  and  proper  in  California.   By  then,  I  think,  the 
students  and  practitioners  who  were  looking  at  just  the  non- 
financial  side,  the  structural  side,  were  saying,  "Something 
has  to  be  done  done  about  this."  The  supervisors  and  the 
city  people  themselves  got  into  it  when  they  would  tackle 
the  problem  and  find  that  they  were  up  against  an  independent 
special  district  whereby  they  couldn't  put  together  a  solution, 
even  with  their  fellow  counties  or  fellow  cities,  to  water 
problems,  to  all  kinds  of  problems. 

So  we've  gotten  to  where  we  are  today,  and  while  there 
is  a  general  recognition  now,  the  special  districts,  as  could 
be  expected,  realized  that  they  were  under  scrutiny  and  have 
formed  a  very  effective  lobby.   Before  that,  the  special 
districts  would  come  in  one  at  a  time  and  they  were  very 
adroit  at  doing  that  because  in  one  district,  which  represented 
a  single  function — let's  say  it  was  an  irrigation  district — 
you  would  find  a_  senator  or  an  assemblyman  in  a  prominent 
position  who  also  had  this  district  as  one  of  his  constituents. 
So  he  became  their  champion  in  the  legislature. 

Most  of  the  very  powerful  Bombers  of  the  legislature, 
particularly  in  the  old  senate,  had  such  ties.   You  couldn't 
touch  that  kind  of  district  then  as  far  as  any  reform  of 
functions  or  anything  else  was  concerned.   They  were  a  sacred 
cow  and  they  also  got  their  law  rewritten  any  way  they  wanted 
to  at  any  time,  whether  it  was  financing  or  structure  or 
functions  or  anything  else. 
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MacDougall:   So  this  situation  prevails  today,  although  I  note  with  some 

degree  of  encouragement,  that  they  apparently  are  not  totally 
accepted  yet  as  a  separate  level  of  local  government,  and 
I  say  "totally"  because  there  are  several  inter-jurisdictional 
types  of  arrangements.   I  notice  that  you  appoint  also  members 
from  the  special  districts  of  California.   They  had  a  right, 
I  think,  to  that  kind  of  a  voice  because,  after  all,  they 
were  levying  taxes,  they  were  providing  services,  and  they 
are  elected  officials.   But  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  much 
longer  to  support  all  of  these  empires. 

Chall:       So  what  is  your  idea? 

MacDougall:   I  have  no  remedy,  no  remedy  in  that  everything  that  has 

crossed  my  mind  or  desk  over  the  years  has  been  tried.   I 
think  the  dedication  of  a  governor  to  this  particular  type 
of  reform  is  the  one  essential.   I  thought  for  a  fleeting 
period  of  weeks,  that  California  had  such  a  governor  at  this 
time  and  I  think  his  orientation  may  be  excellent  on  that. 
But,  as  all  of  the  political  reporters  say,  the  governor 
has  other  fish  to  fry  and  these  will  not  get  into  his  frying 
pan  because  you  are  stepping  on  many  toes  when  you  move  into 
this  field.  When  you  get  into  the  field  of  city -county 
cooperation,  you're  getting  into  another  version  of  identical 
situations. 


City-County  Relationships  and  Planning 


Chall:       Has  there  always  been  an  adversary  relationship  between  the 
counties  and  the  cities? 

MacDougall:   That  is  very  interesting.   I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
two  or  maybe  three  great,  rapprochements  between  counties  and 
cities,  a  sort  of  a "Hand-in-Hand  into  the  Promised  Land" 
attitude.   Now,  how  long  that  aura  persisted  is  open  to  debate. 

Chall:       When  were  those  periods? 

MacDougall:   One  was  in  the  fifties.   In  fact,  I  have  a  photograph  around 
here  of  that  occasion  with  the  president  of  the  League  of 
California  Cities. 

Chall:       I'd  like  to  see  that! 
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MacDougall:   I  could  get  it.   It  has  the  president  of  the  County  Super 
visors  Association  and  appropriate  sub-stellar  people  in 
a  group  picture  taken  in  San  Francisco  right  after  one  of 
the  great,  long,  long  series  of  battles  of  the  cities  and 
counties  over  services,  and  the  levying  of  taxes  in  the 
unincorporated  areas  being  required  for  special  services 
which  was  the  city  philosophy. 

The  county  philosophy  was  that  we  were  doing  many  things 
for  the  cities  for  which  they  weren't  charged.   Therefore, 
it  was  all  right  to  provide  some  degree  of  services  in  the 
unincorporated  areas.   Anyway,  that  huge  fight  was  the  first 
giant  battle  I  was  in.   But  a  year  or  two  later  we  brought 
them  all  together  and  it  was  a  nice  period. 

That  persisted  to  some  degree  right  on  through  the  sixties. 
Although  we  would  differ  with  each  other,  appear  against 
each  other,  there  were  several  occasions  where  in  appearances 
in  Washington,  the  League  of  Cities  actually  authorized  the 
County  Supervisors  Association  to  represent  the  California 
cities,  and  there  were  one  or  two  occasions  where  the  reverse 
happened,  where  we  authorized  Bud  Carpenter  to  represent 
us,  and  we  had  there  a  close  personal  relationship. 


Chall:       Both  of  you  held  your  similar  positions  for  many  years. 

MacDougall:  We  started  out  the  same.   He  was  legal  counsel  to  the  League 
of  Cities  at  the  time  I  applied  for  this  ninety-day  job  and 
he  was  one  of  the  three  people  whose  scrutiny  I  had  to  undergo 
before  I  was  retained.   From  his  hospital  bed  the  executive 
director  of  the  supervisors  association,  arranged  for  me 
to  go  see  Bud  Carpenter  in  the  league  offices,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  three  people  I  had  to  pass  muster  with  to  get 
this  spot.   As  you  know,  later  when  the  honorable  Dick  Graves 
was  bitten  by  the  gubernatorial  bug,  Bud  became  the  general 
manager  or  executive  director  of  the  league.   In  1951,  the 
same  thing  happened  to  me  in  the  supervisors  association. 

The  relationships  apparently  deteriorated  after  I  went 
to  Washington  for  reasons  I  don't  know.   But  I  recall  within 
the  last  year  or  two  reading  in  the  publications  of  the  super 
visors  association  of  a  great  meeting  with  the  cities  and 
a  great  holding  of  hands  and  the  dawning  of  another  semi- 
Golden  Era.   Those  things  happen  all  the  time.   I  don't  know 
how  many  times  the  League  of  Cities  has  been  through  the 
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MacDougall:   cycle  because  I  haven't  had  occasion  to  observe  them  that 
closely.   But  the  counties,  through  the  County  Supervisors 
Association,  have  reinvented  the  wheel  at  least  five  times 
that  I  know  of. 

A  new  era  comes  and  then  we  have  a  county  home  rule 
movement,  and  then  we  have  the  new  cooperation,  and  we  have 
the  new  look.   These  were  all  packaging  usually  by  different 
executive  directors,  but  occasionally  by  the  same  one  as 
the  cycle  went  around.   It's  been  three  or  four  years  since 
they  have  had  a  new  anything.   So  they  would  look  at  them 
selves  and  they  would  take  out  all  the  old  devices  of  progress 
and  cooperation  and  activation  and  action-not-reaction  slogans; 
they'd  take  them  all  out  and  brush  them  off,  if  the  vocabulary 
was  still  there  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  relabel  them,  and 
run  them  through  again. 

These  are  things  you  do,  I  suppose,  in  the  association 
and  league  business  in  two  situations:  one,  when  you've  run 
out  of  real  issues,  so  you  must  stir  up  the  troops  some  way 
or  another,  or  second,  when  the  real  issues  are  upon  you 
and  you  aren't  doing  too  well,  so  they  become  defensive  or 
diversionary  techniques  or  tactics. 


The  Past  Abuses  of  Incorporation  and  Annexation 
Laws 


Chall: 


MacDougall : 


What  about  the  desire  of  little  communities?   I  guess  Orange 

County  is  probably  as  good  of  an  example  as  we  can  find, 

of  small  communities  wanting  to  incorporate  and  having,  through 

law,  the  ability  to  set  their  boundaries.   They  can  incorporate, 

and  then,  as  you  say,  they  may  not  even  have  the  tax  base 

or  a  place  to  put  their  garbage. 

In  the  past,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  League  of  California 
Cities  and  citizens,  to  incorporate  so  they  could  decide 
for  themselves  what  to  do  within  their  own  boundaries.   Has 
that  changed  with  the  LAFCO  [Local  Agency  Formation  Commission]? 

Yes,  it  has  changed  dramatically  and  for  the  better.   I  will 
always  remember  it  because  we  used  it  as  much  as  a  battle 
cry  for  our  forces  as  it  was  for  the  forces  of  the  League 
of  Cities.  Dick  Graves 's  classic  remark  that  "that  which 
is  urban  must  also  be  municipal" — he  uttered,  I  think,  in 
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MacDougall: 


1951.   It  expressed  the  emerging  philosophy  of  the  cities. 
The  abuse  of  the  annexation  and  the  incorporation  laws  during 
the  late  forties  and  the  fifties  was  frightful. 

I  think,  except  for  the  fact  that  by  and  large  it  was 
a  set  of  honest,  not  scandal -ridden  operations,  there  are 
today  scars  of  those  abuses  from  which  we  shall  not  recover. 
Some  have  turned  out,  as  their  proponents  said  they  would, 
to  have  been  more  or  less  blessings  in  disguise,  although 
I  think  that  point  is  still  debatable. 

But  I  am  referring  to  such  things  as  San  Diego's  really 
unjustified  annexation  line  down  the  ocean  front  to  the  Mexican 
border  and  gobbling  the  unincorporated  village  of  San  Ysidro. 
This  was  permitted  under  the  laws,  although  that  was  an  extreme 
abuse.   But  it  cut  off  the  access  to  the  ocean  of  one  or 
two  legitimate,  incorporated  cities  already  in  existence! 
Now,  that  happened,  as  did  a  similar  venture  by  that  city 
up  the  coast  line.   Now,  that  was  done  because  of  a  compliant 
county  government  that  wasn't  interested  in  providing  services 
or  coordinating  the  governments  that  then  existed  and  because 
of — I  think  this  is  a  proper  situation — the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  those  days 
lived  in  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

Go  to  Santa  Clara  County  and  see  the  unbelievable  things 
that  San  Jose  did  and  which  sparked  retaliatory  action  from 
the  other  cities  around  there.   They  are  not  recovered  from 
those  things  yet. 

Then  we  had  the  defensive  incorporations,  and  we  had 
the  selfish  incorporations.  You  know  the  whole  list.   We 
had  all  of  those  things.  Now,  I  think,  LAFCO  has  almost  made 
that  impossible. 


The  Local  Agency  Formation  Commissions  [LAFCO] 


Chall:       Is  it  too  late? 

MacDougall:   What,  to  unscramble  the  thing? 

Chall:       You  can't  unscramble  it,  but  can  you  prevent— 
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MacDougall; 


Chall: 


MacDougall : 


Oh,  it's  not  too  late.   I  hope  LAFCO  is  working  as  well  in 
the  rest  of  California  as  it  is  in  Orange  County.   If  it 
isn't,  it's  no  fault  of  the  LAFCO  law.   I  think  the  senior 
Governor  Brown  was  truly  inspired  when  he  came  upon  the  LAFCO 
idea  of  this  five-member  commission,  with  two  city  represen 
tatives,  two  county  supervisors,  who  then  appoint  the  fifth 
member  of  this  five-member  commission.   I  think  he  was  also 
happily  inspired,  although  we  relieved  him  of  that  happiness, 
when  he  had  the  law  proposed  that  he  should  appoint  all  of 
those  people  all  over  California.   Now,  we  did  not,  in  county 
government,  support  that.   We  were,  fortunately  for  us,  in 
a  position  to  block  his  legislation,  so  we  did. 


This  was  Governor  Pat  Brown, 
of  the  LAFCO  members? 


Did  he  want  to  appoint  all 


He  wanted  to  appoint  all  of  the  members,  all  five  members 
of  all  of  the  commissions  all  over  California.   Of  course, 
the  political  implications  of  that  are  absolutely  marvelous. 
It  would  put  to  shame  what  was  then  probably  the  best  personal 
organization  going  in  California,  which  was  the  state  con 
troller's  inheritance  tax  appraisers  which,  you  will  remember, 
were  a  personal  political  organization  enabled  by  law  all 
over  California. 

These  people  would  have  been  that  and,  of  course,  the 
chances  of  appointments,  of  persons  who  were  not  of  the 
governor's  own  faith,  would  be  pretty  slim.   The  stalemate 
that  ensued  forced  a  compromise  and  they  adopted  our  idea 
of  having  the  board  of  supervisors  name  two  of  its  members, 
the  city  council,  a  single  city  council  or  a  committee  of 
the  cities,  choose  two  city  representatives  and  those  four 
to  choose  a  fifth,  and  that  became  law. 

Now,  we  were  stretching  at  that  point  in  the  supervisors 
association  to  the  limit  of  our  authority — I  was — to  embark 
on  this.   But  we  had  at  that  time  some  absolutely  inspired, 
forward-looking  leaders  in  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
and  they  saw  this.   But  I  could  no  way  say  that  the  support 
for  LAFCO  among  the  supervisors  was  more  than  say  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  percent  statewide  at  any  time.   But  anyway, 
the  venture  was  launched  and  it  is  successful  today,  I  think, 
beyond  what  anybody  had  expected. 

Now,  like  all  such  things,  it  has  picked  up  an  entourage 
or  an  establishment  of  its  own,  and  I  still  don't  view  with 
any  degree  of  happiness  the  existence  of  permanent  staff, 
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permanent  offices,  for  LAFCO.   For  a  long  time,  and  I'll 
confess  there  was  just  a  slight  bit  of  selfishness  in  the 
thought,  we  encouraged  the  counties  to  provide  LAFCO  with 
staff  and  suggested  further  that  that  staff  be  from  the  county 
administrative  office,  the  CAO's  office,  and  that  was  done 
with  great  success. 

The  cities  eventually  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
were  all  county  people  doing  the  staff  work,  and  I  can't 
blame  them  for  noticing  that  fact,  but  for  a  while  it  got 
them  launched  really  well.   But  we're  getting  out  now  to 
where  we  have  picked  up  an  overhead  there  that  is  just  not 
too  desirable.   I  think  in  the  long  run  in  a  Jarvis- 
Proposition  13-type  situation,  these  are  the  types  of  things 
that  you  look  at  to  see  if  you  need. 

When  you  get  a  county  that  is  almost  totally  incorporated 
you'll  need  it.   You  will  need  your  LAFCO  because  of  the 
special  district-s  and  maybe  someday  even  consolidation  of 
cities.   I  haven't  lost  that  dream,  even  though  it  only 
happened  once  that  I  can  remember  with  North  Sacramento  and 
Sacramento,  which  was  an  anomaly  rather  than  a  typical 
situation. 

Then  Sacramento  and  North  Sacramento  did  consolidate? 

Yes,  early  in  the  sixties,  I  think.   This  should  happen. 
But  I  can't  see  why  we  can't  continue  the  LAFCO  without  the 
burden  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  formalities.   They  now 
have  manuals  and  they  have  all  sorts  of  things.  But  anyway, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  governmental  structure  or  planning. 
We're  talking  now  about  management  and  that  sort  of  thing 
which  is  another  subject  in  which  I  have  a  very  deep  interest. 

It  was  interesting  that  Governor  Reagan's  Task  Force  on  Local 
Government —  That  was  probably  1972,  so  you  were  away. 


I  was  in  Washington. 

Everything  that  you  are  now  discussing — 
districts,  and  overlapping  jurisdictions 
of  cities — they  came  out  in  support  of. 
away  with  LAFCO.   They  said  that  all  of 
of  districts  indicated  local  control  was 
all  good.   In  fact,  they  didn't  believe 
or  any  kind  of  metropolitan  arrangements 
seen  the  final  report  of  Governor  Reagan 
was  a  total  shock  to  many  involved  with 


too  many  special 
,  and  the  problems 

They  wanted  to  do 
the  multiplicity 

working  and  it  was 
in  regional  government 
If  you  have  never 

s  task  force,  it 
local  issues. 
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MacDougall:   If  I  didn't  like  it,  I  probably  forgot  it. 

Chall:  It  was  quite  interesting  because  even  the  governor  at  the 
time,  when  he  had  set  up  the  task  force,  wanted  something 
done  about  the  many  special  districts.  He  suggested  that 
there  might  even  be  more  consolidations — all  of  this — and 
yet  he  appointed  a  task  force  that  came  down  on  the  side 
of  laissez-faire;  in  fact,  let's  make  more  of  it. 

MacDougall:   If  I  saw  that  report  and  saw  who  was  on  the  task  force,  I 

can  quickly  make  an  appraisal  of  the  reasons  for  the  particular 
recommendations  you  mentioned.   I  remember:   It  was  the 
Hawkins  Report,  which  was  properly  promptly  dumped  by  Governor 
Reagan  and  accepted  by  none  who  really  cared  about  local 
government  in  California. 

What  interested  me  in  that  same  period,  on  the  positive 
side,  was  the  report  that  came  out  in  the  little  blue  book 
from  the  successor  to  what  was  called  the  Coordinating  Council 
on  Urban  Policy.   I  guess  it  was  some  sort  of  intergovernmental 
affairs  title,  probably  on  proper  assignment  of  governmental 
functions  between  state  and  local  governments.   That  was 
a  state  agency  in  which  the  counties,  and  the  cities,  and 
the  schools  had  representation.   I  thought  that  was  an  out 
standing  piece  of  work. 

Chall:       Now,  that  must  be  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
MacDougall:  Yes,  it  came  out  about  '73,  I  imagine,  didn't  it? 
Chall:       I  don't  know,  I  haven't  seen  that  one. 

MacDougall:   Oh,  that  is  a  most  important  document  and  why  it  got  buried, 
I'll  never  know.   It's  probably  buried  in  this  library,  too! 
I  won't  try  to  find  it.   I  remember  it's  wonderful.   Now, 
that  had  so  many  good  things  going  for  it  because  it  had 
a  deep  involvement  from  the  state  Department  of  Finance  and 
its  technical  staff.   It  had  county  and  city  leadership. 
It  had  top  people  from  the  school  systems.   They  sat  down 
and  I  thought  they  would  never  really  come  up  with  anything 
of  real  merit,  but  they  did.   What  is  most  proper  for  a  city 
to  do,  what  is  most  proper  for  a  county  to  do,  what  is  most 
proper  for  a  special  district  to  do.   What  is  regional,  and 
if  it  is  regional,  what  type  of  regional  entity  can  be 
envisioned  or  permitted  that  won't  be  the  dread  metropolitan 
government,  but  nevertheless  will  be  able  to  address  regional 
problems. 
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MacDougall:  What  has  happened  to  us  so  far  on  this,  and  this  is  after 

twenty  years  of  addressing  the  issues  isn't  very  encouraging. 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  come  to  that  conclusion.   We  have 
taken  these  brave  cuts  at  single  issues,  and  we  have  built 
up  an  air  pollution  control  function  and  it  goes  on,  and 
a  water  pollution  control  function,  and  we  have  built  up 
a  transportation  planning,  and  execution  function,  and  they 
are  happily  going  their  own  way  with  the  exception  possibly 
of  the  SCAG  [Southern  California  Association  of  Governments] 
and  ABAC  [Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments]  overlays. 

Chall:       Yes,  and  where  are  they  going? 

MacDougall:   A  cynic  would  say  they  have  already  been  where  they  are 
going . 


Councils  of  Governments  [ABAC  and  SCAG] 


Chall: 
MacDougall : 


How  do  you  feel  about  ABAC  and  SCAG? 

I  will  confess  to  a  bias  on  that.   I  can't  speak  too  objectively 
about  them  because  Bud  Carpenter  and  I  were  the  midwives  of 
ABAC  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  SCAG.   We  were  really  of  LAFCO, 
too.   It  was  only  because  of  the  earlier  activities  of  the 
League  of  Cities — and  I  am  not  downgrading  the  county  role, 
I  am  just  stating  it  for  what  it  is — that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  counties  involved.   In  organizing  a  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Council  of  cities  to  create  an  areawide  organ  in 
the  Bay  Area  for  addressing  city  problems  on  a  regional  basis — 
it  was  only  that  league  movement  getting  under  way  that  enabled 
me  to  go  to  a. very  rough  and  touchy  Alameda  County  supervisor, 
Francis  Dunn,  who  enjoyed  controversy  more  than  any  man  I've 
known  in  years,  and  say  to  him,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this?   I  suggest  that  we  start  a  movement  for  a  Bay  Area 
board,  which  will  be  consisting  solely  of  supervisors,  and 
that  we  set  up  our  goals  and  functions  to  be  the  same  as 
theirs,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  any  necessary  county 
purposes  added  to  it,  and  that  when  they  have  a  meeting, 
we  have  a  meeting,  too,  to  organize  it." 

He  said,  "Fine,  send  out  the  letters."  We  were  ready 
to  go.   They  were  apprised  of  it  or  became  aware  of  it.   They 
had  set  a  meeting.   So  we  had  a  meeting,  too.   That  turned 
out  to  be  just  about  the  best  thing — it  was  a  risk — but  the 
best  thing  that  could  ever  happen,  because  we  were  then  able 
to  get  together  on  what  became  ABAC,  with  the  cities  and 
counties  working  together. 
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As  soon  as  the  cities  found  out  that  we  did  have  a  dedicated, 
continuing  purpose  to  keep  the  county  presence  and  image 
alive  in  the  Bay  Area  and,  in  fact,  maybe  to  stimulate  the 
counties  to  a  level  of  leadership  they  had  never  attained 
before,  the  minute  that  they  became  convinced  of  that,  this 
became  possible.   Plus  there  was  the  long  relationship  that 
we  had  in  our  office  dealing  with  the  league  people. 

So  I  think  Bud  and  I  wrote  the  first  bylaws  for  ABAC 
in  a  hotel  room  in  San  Diego  during  a  World  Series  game  one 
fall,  and  agreed  on  such  things  as  the  dual  voting  concept, 
the  cities  and  counties  voting  separately,  because  of  my 
fear — and  I'm  justified  I  think,  in  asking — what  purpose 
is  a  county-city  situation  where  the  counties  have  two  votes, 
let's  say,  and  the  cities  have  twenty-two?   So  we  had  that 
and  I  don't  know  whether  ABAC  still  follows  that  procedure 
or  not. 

They  do,  except  that  their  executive  board  is  arranged  now 

to  represent  the  size  of  the  populations  of  cities  and  counties, 

That  probably  had  to  happen  and  it's  probably  a  good  thing. 
Then  when  SCAG  came  along  it  was  modeled  after  ABAC.   Will 
Smith,  as  I  remember,  went  down  to  run  SCAG  as  he  had  run 
ABAC.   The  two  were  launched  and  we  then  began  to  dream  of 
how  do  we  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  rest  of  California. 

We  actually  had  meetings  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  area; 
cities  did  too,  to  do  these  things.   But  that  more  or  less 
dragged  along,  not  discouraging,  but  not  encouraging,  until 
the  great  flood  of  federal  money  came  gushing  through  and 
made  these  things  not  only  attractive  but  necessary. 

I  wanted  to  see  a  type  of  ABAC  and  SCAG  and  regional 
city-county  organization  that  can  stand  on  its  own  limited 
revenue  feet.   I  don't  want  to  see  one  that  is  necessarily 
going  to  be  that  way,  but  I  do  not  applaud  or  feel  happy 
about  the  situation  where  the  whole  orientation  of  the 
regional  organization,  allegedly  of  cities  and  counties, 
is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  possible  federal  grants 
to  and  through  the  organization.   Now,  that  is  not  a  wholesome 
situation  and  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  national  govern 
ment  in  that  direction — which  we  must  hasten  to  note,  we 
do  not  have  at  the  moment — this  would  be  the  easy,  available 
tool  for  control.   In  fact,  I  don't  think  it's  being  emotional 
to  say  that  that  particular  eventuality  has  already  occurred 
in  the  past  few  years  in  maybe  limited  instances. 
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Does  that  mean  there  would  be  a  special  taxing  power  that 
would  get  money  through  a  property  transfer  tax? 
I  think  John  Knox  had  bills  that  would  allow  regional  govern 
ments  to  be  financed  by  transfer  taxes,  or  some  other  taxes. 

I  think  some  type  of  innovation  is  necessary.   I  just  remarked 
that  the  private  sector  has  invented  now  a  concept,  and  is 
using  it  greatly,  called  creative  financing  which,  if  you 
look  at  it,  may  be  neither  creative  nor  financing.   That 
same  type  of  approach,  a  way  to  get  to  a  goal  that  is  desirable, 
I  think  has  to  happen  here.   The  difficulties  now  obviously 
are  of  fitting  everything  under  the  Proposition  13  tent. 
If  it  doesn't  get  under  that,  of  course,  it  doesn't  go  at 
all,  and  if  it  does  get  under  that,  something  else  is  either 
shoved  all  the  way  out  or  partially  out  because  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  be  received  from  the  property 
tax  is  being  received. 

So  this,  to  me,  is  a  blessing  again  in  disguise  in  that 
it  should  force — and  maybe  it  is  forcing  it  to  the  extent 
that  is  possible — it  should  force  a  reevaluation  constantly 
of  the  uses  of  local  government  money  and  the  purposes  of 
them. 

Let's  assume  that  they  can  stand  on  their  own,  ABAC  and  SCAG. 
What  would  that  do  in  terms  of  solving  some  regional  problems? 
Now,  as  you  know,  one  house  can  vote  one  way — the  cities 
can  vote  one  way  and  the  counties  can  vote  another — and  they 
may  never  solve  a  problem.   They  don't  have  to.   That's  the 
way  they  have  been  set  up.   That  was  their  purpose,  to  debate, 
to  consider,  but  there  is  no  implementation.  What  would 
it  mean,  even  if  they  would  have  their  own  money? 


Federal  Influence  and  Implementation 


MacDougall:   I  think  two  things  would  happen.   One  is  that  the  hidden 

ingredient  in  everything  would  no  longer  be  federal  dollars, 
or  the  loss  of  federal  administrative  dollars  for  us  if  we 
did  something  unpopular  with  the  given  federal  agency  that 
is  supplying  the  money  for  our  general  overhead  at  the  moment. 
The  other  is  that  talented  staff  already  on  the  payroll  would 
be  freed  or  released  to  devote  full  time  to  the  problems 
of  the  area — of  the  cities  and  counties  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  council  of  governments — without  the  need  for,  again, 
the  consideration  of  the  federal  financing  aspect  of  it. 
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I  think  there  is  far  more  federal  control  than  is  realized. 
Maybe  it  is  a  form  of  psychological  control — hidden  control 
certainly — in  the  councils  of  government  and  to  an  extent 
in  the  national  organizations  of  the  cities  and  the  counties 
and  the  states,  most  of  whom  no  longer  exist  principally 
on  the  money  sent  in  by  their  members,  although  their  fees 
are  the  highest  they  have  ever  been  in  history. 

Do  you  think  that  the  federal  government,  unwittingly  perhaps — 
maybe  wittingly — has  impeded  local  planning,  the  planning 
that  is  really  needed  on  the  local  level,  or  has  it  obscured 
it? 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  think  that,  I  just  can't;  I  just 
can't.   I  think  as  far  as  the  planning  field  is  concerned, 
the  federal  presence,  as  to  the  doing  of  the  function,  is 
a  positive,  a  helpful,  a  wholesome  thing.   Now,  as  to  the 
direction  it  takes  once  the  function  is  undertaken,  I  think 
there  is  where  possibly  the  federal  influence  can  be  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  less  than  wonderful. 

How  do  you  mean?   I  know  that  the  federal  government  has 
poured  millions  and  millions  into  planning. 

Let's  say  the  federal  money  is  used  for  the  purpose  it's 
intended,  but  that  the  results  that  come  out  are  strictly 
local  and  they  are  anti-federal.   They  are  anti  the  purposes 
of  the  agency  or  some  other  branch  of  the  federal  department 
that  granted  the  money  in  the  first  place.   That  is  not  a 
common  situation,  but  it  is  possible  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  would  then  influence  the  renewal  of  that  same  planning 
grant . 

In  other  words,  there  is  the  tendency,  if  you  are  getting 
a  planning  grant,  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  if  it  doesn't 
please,  at  least  it  doesn't  displease  the  planners  at  the 
federal  level  who  have  arranged  that  you  get  the  money  in 
the  first  place.   I  am  assuming  that  the  money  we  are  talking 
about  doesn't  come  automatically  by  formula  and  by  automatic 
grant.   If  it  does,  the  same  principles  apply,  but  they  take 
a  little  longer  to  operate.   The  fact  that  the  money  isn't 
used  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  federal  executives  would 
show  in  the  legislative  changes  in  the  distribution  in  later 
forms  of  that  particular  grant  and  its  authorizations. 

But  if  the  federal  government  is  providing  money  for  good 
planning,  maybe  it's  not  a  good  plan,  but  at  least  they  are 
doing  some  planning,  where  is  the  stick?  Where  is  the 
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implementation  of  a  good  plan?  Let's  assume  you  have  a  good 
plan  and  the  staff  develops  it  with  federal  money  and  then 
you  take  it  to  ABAC  or  SCAG  and  the  two  houses  aren't  going 
to  agree  with  it;  then  what  happens?  There  is  all  that  money 
and  a  good  planning  report  and  unless  there  is  a  stick  over 
it — the  federal  government  has  used  this — there  is  no  implemen 
tation.  What  I  am  really  wanting  to  know  is  where  is  the 
implementation  for  good  planning — the  planning  process?  That 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  problems  with  the  councils  of  governments. 

I  agree  that  it  is. 
What  is  the  answer? 

I  don't  see  the  answers.   I  have  been  hung  up  on  that  point 
for  years  and  I  still  am  because  the  minute  I  find  the  answer 
that  looks  toward  execution,  I  find  that  the  result,  when 
it  is  accomplished,  is  really  that  the  federal  government 
has  worked  its  will,  or  the  federal  agency  has  worked  its 
will  through  this  device.   The  ultimate  situation  is  to  give 
truth  to  the  allegations  of  those  who  say  that  the  federal 
government  is  seeking  to  control  local  functions  and  local 
planning,  and  state  functions,  and  state  planning. 

II 

Let's  assume  the  federal  government  has  put  money  into  planning. 
It  may  be  air  pollution,  it  may  be  waste  water  quality,  it 
may  be  the  saving  of  agricultural  land  which  is  so  desperately 
necessary  now,  and  the  local  government  comes  up  with  a  plan. 
It's  a  good  plan,  but  nothing  happens  to  it  because  the 
counties  and  cities  couldn't  agree.   They  didn't  want  to 
do  it  that  way,  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  all — whatever  the 
reason  may  be.   But  let's  assume  they  did,  and  a  good  plan 
was  put  into  effect  as  a  result  of  federal  aid.   Does  that 
mean  that  federal  government  is  controlling  the  local  govern 
ment?  What  if  the  plan  had  never  been  made?  Then  nothing 
is  accomplished.   Are  we  seeing  situations  where  nothing 
is  being  accomplished  because  no  good  planning  is  being  done 
or  nobody  wants  to  accept  control?  At  the  regional  level 
you  can't  get  enough  people  to  say,  "Okay,  we  won't  develop 
that  piece  of  land  or  we  will  have  an  open  space  here." 

What  I  am  asking  is,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
planning  process  if  we  don't  accept  any  aid  from  some  other 
source?   Can  the  local  governments  do  it  themselves?  Are 
they  perceptive  enough,  are  they  willing  to  give  up  certain 
of  their  own  prerogatives?  What  is  going  to  force  the  situation 
which  you  see  as  necessary? 
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MacDougall:   In  the  answer  to  that  question,  if  there  is  one,  is  the  whole 
content  of  the  answer  to  most  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing  in  California  and  maybe  in  other  states.   I  agree 
generally  with  everything  that  you  have  just  said.   There 
is  another  alternative  that  I  think  will  point  up  the  validity 
of  what  you  have  said  and  that  is  taking  the  exact  situation 
that  you've  described,  eliminating  the  local  or  cooperative 
planning  financed  by  federal  funds,  and  skipping  immediately 
to  the  federal  funds  for  the  execution  and,  therefore,  the 
federal  government  does  it  itself  directly. 

Now,  that  isn't  as  farfetched  as  it  might  be.   We  have 
examples  everyday  in  such  things  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
dams  and  water  projects,  and  there  will  be  other  examples. 
Possibly  the  presence  of  federal  regulation  in  the  operation 
of  some  of  our  airports.   So  it  is  possible  for  the  federal 
to  do  it  directly  and  I  think  that  is  the  least  desirable 
of  all,  but  it  is  a  possibility. 

So,  therefore,  the  injection  of  a  planning  level  at 
the  beginning,  even  though  it's  a  halting  one,  even  though 
it  has  defects — I  think  I've  mentioned  some  of  the  dangers 
and  defects  there  and  resistances  to  it — is  probably  better 
in  all  instances  than  not  having  it  at  all.   If  the  local 
people  don't  choose  from  any  of  the  array  of  alternatives 
that  are  always  there,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  alterna 
tive  left  except  for  the  next  level  of  government  up  to  move 
in  and  do  it  directly.   I  think  I  have  advanced  enough  in 
years,  and  having  no  strings  left  on  me  that  are  pulled 
necessarily  by  those  who  pay  my  salary,  I'd  say  I  am  ready 
for  that  to  happen. 


Problem  Solving  at  Various  Levels  of  Government: 
Frustration  and  Challenge 


Chall:       That  is  state — 

MacDougall:   State  or  federal.   I  am  willing  to  see  it  go  neighborhood, 
city,  county,  region,  state,  and  federal  right  up  the  line 
that  way  with  an  opportunity  at  every  level  for  the  problems 
to  be  faced  and  to  be  solved.   If  they  can't  be  solved  locally 
through  cooperation  with  others  of  the  same  level,  if  they 
can't  be  financed  that  way,  through  financial  assistance 
from  one  or  more  of  the  levels  up  the  line,  where  there  is 
a  total  abandonment  of  the  will  to  go  ahead,  and  total  abandon 
ment  of  the  search  for  a  solution,  or  a  total  resistance  to 
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MacDougall; 


Chall: 
MacDougall: 
Chall : 

MacDougall: 


the  solution  of  the  problem  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  just 
too  hard  to  handle,  then  I  think  now  in  the  era  we  are  going 
to  live  in,  it  has  to  be  bumped  up  to  the  next  level.   The 
real  challenge  to  local  government — to  cities  and  counties 
and  neighborhoods — is  that  you  will  always  have  a  chance 
to  do  it  your  way,  but  that  if  you  don't  do  it  at  all,  then 
there  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated  a  non-solution. 

Now,  we  start  with  such  old  classic  fights  in  this  as 
where  do  we  put  the  dump?  Now,  that  was  a  huge  issue.   How 
huge  it  was,  I'd  never  know  except  that  I  almost  lost  my 
job  over  it  many  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles  County  when  all 
the  cities  were  objecting  to  all  of  the  dump  sites  and  the 
county  was  faced,  in  a  specific  situation,  with  all  of  this 
huge  mountain  of  rubbish  and  trash  coming  from  the  cities, 
but  no  place  to  put  it,  and  a  total  city  irresponsibility 
as  to  where  the  county  would  put  it.   "After  all,  you  have 
that  special  district  that  is  governed  by  the  board  of 
supervisors"  (and  it  was,  properly  so)  "you  work  the  problem 
out."  So  everytime  they  nominated  a  place  or  had  one,  the 
cities  would  be  at  the  legislature  to  block  it.  They  had 
the  votes  certainly  in  those  days  in  the  assembly  to  block 
anything  like  this. 

I  found  myself  being  regarded  by  Los  Angeles  County 
as  not  being  deeply  enough  involved  and  showing  too  rural 
a  hue  in  the  overall  county  representation  at  the  legislature 
on  this  instance,  and  found  myself  called  down  to  Los  Angeles 
to  explain  this  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Los  Angeles  City? 

County.   That  was  many  years  ago. 

What  were  you  trying  to  do?  What  was  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
Association  trying  to  do  in  that  instance? 

We  were  backing  Los  Angeles  County  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
available  a  specific  dump  site,  which  was  the  only  one 
available,  and  to  block  legislation  which  was  couched  in 
fine,  general  language  that  would  stop  this  thing.   Certain 
L.A.  County  officials  having  failed  to  keep  the  matter  in 
committee  in  the  assembly  and  seeing  it  start  moving  through 
the  legislature,  decided  that  the  supervisors  association 
had  not  been  vigorous  enough  in  its  representation.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  not.   To  us,  that  was  one  of  fifty 
issues  that  were  up  that  month  and  all  we  made  sure  was  that 
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MacDougall:   we  were  at  the  committee,  that  we  were  represented,  and  that 
the  side  we  were  on  had  adequate  witnesses,  which  I  might 
add  were  more  than  adequate. 

Anyway,  that  opened  my  eyes  to  this  type  of  situation 
where  some  don't  care  if  a  governmental  problem  is  solved 
or  not.   Now,  translating  that  whole  thing  to  another  field 
and  to  today,  the  operation  of  airports.   Specifically  in 
this  case  the  John  Wayne  Orange  County  Airport  is  a  beautiful 
case  in  point  where  the  well-organized,  well-financed,  highly 
respectable,  wonderful  people  who  are  in  my  district,  who 
live  around  that  airport,  are  unalterably  opposed  to  its 
limited  expansion  to  where  it  will  provide  only  slightly 
inadequate  service  instead  of  the  debacle  that  exists  today 
and  is  being  compounded  every  year. 

Now,  those  persons  don't  care.   The  county  has  a  county- 
wide  responsibility  which  it  feels,  again,  basically  toward 
the  city  residents,  because  in  this  case  the  county  government 
represents  all  twenty-eight  cities  and  then  its  own  unincor 
porated  city  that  it  governs.   It  is  showing  a  degree  of 
responsibility  and  courage.   How  great  that  degree  is  may 
be  determined  long  before  these  remarks  are  seen  by  anybody, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  studies  on  that  have  gone 
on  for  over  ten  years  and  we've  had  three  complete  sets  of 
consultant  reports,  probably  a  million  dollars  in  fees  alone 
over  the  years,  to  describe  the  same  problem  over  and  over 
and  over  again  that's  there. 

Now,  when  we  move  into  air  pollution  we  see  the  same 
thing.  We  move  into  water  pollution,  we  see  it  again.   We 
have  the  strange  situation  in  this  county,  and  I'm  sure  it 
has  happened  in  others,  of  the  state  moving  in  to  block  further 
development  in  areas  in  order  to  keep  air  pollution  from 
rising,  but  the  methodology  of  the  movement  by  the  state 
is  the  order  to  special  districts  not  to  connect  up  any  more 
sewers.   You  are  familiar  with  that?   It's  the  most  horrible 
example  of  the  misuse  of  intergovernmental  relations  and 
powers  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Chall:       How  else  would  you  do  it? 

MacDougall:  You  get  back  to  the  base  of  it.   There  is  total  frustration 
up  there  in  Sacramento  and  there  are  clever  young  people 
who  have  figured  this  way  out.   That  battlement  was  set  up 
and  it  has  been  raged  about  and  attacked.   It's  in  its  fourth 
year  now,  maybe  starting  its  fifth,  and  it's  held  firmly. 
But  the  ultimate  irony  is  that  the  same  entity,  the  state 
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MacDougall: 


government,  by  and  large  these  may  be  different  persons, 
but  certainly  working  with  them,  permits  the  connection  of 
sewers — remembering  now  that  the  reason  for  not  having  it 
is  so  that  more  people  won't  come  in  and  we  won't  have  air 
pollution — permits  the  connection  of  sewers  if  you  have 
ultra  high  density  and  bring  in  more  people!   So  the  low 
density  is  forbidden  because  people  cause  air  pollution. 
High  density — I'm  talking  now  about  say  a  thirty-five  percent 
affordable  housing  ingredient — the  high  density  is  permitted 
on  the  same  piece  of  real  estate  by  the  same  state  government. 

There  is  n£  rationalization  of  that  possible.   They 
are  what  they  are;  are  different;  and  to  them  valid  state 
goals — three  of  them — and  there  is  no  coordination  in  the 
state  government  of  the  state  agencies  involved.   The  result 
down  here  is  bafflement,  chaos,  frustration,  and  what  you 
might  call  a  patient,  waiting  attitude  that  comes  afterward. 
Now,  there  is  an  example  where  the  frustration  came  at  the 
beginning  because  nothing  substantial  was  being  done. 

I  just  don't  like  these  rash  solutions  where  you  tear 
everything  down  and  run  a  bulldozer  across  because  what  about 
tomorrow?  What  does  the  governmental  landscape  look  like 
after  you  do  something  like  this?  The  air  quality  management 
system  must  be  improved.   The  water  quality  management  system 
must  be  improved.   Affordable  housing  we  have  to  look  at. 
But  if  we  are  to  use  various  governmental  devices  in  this 
manner,  there  certainly  has  to  be  some  coordination  somewhere, 
some  consultation. 


The  Counties  and  the  Planning  Process,  1950s-1970s 


Chall: 


MacDougall: 


Chall: 


I  guess  it  was  tried  at  the  state  level.  When  was  it?   In 
1959  was  it  the  so-called  Farr-Rees  bill  passed?    You  were 
around  at  that  time  and  I  think  you  all  accepted  it.   Bud 
Carpenter  recalls  Tom  Nolder  helping  with  this  bill. 

The  late  Tom  Nolder  was  the  CSAC  staff  executive  assigned 
to  planning  legislation  at  that  time.  We  were  getting  quite 
semi-advanced  in  our  attitude  01  quasi-progressive  by  1959. 
That  was  about  the  time  of  Governor  Brown's  Metropolitan 
Area  Commission,  wasn't  it? 

i 

Yes.   The  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems  was  active 
in  1959-1961.   In  1959,  SB597,  the  Farr-Rees  bill  was  passed. 
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MacDougall:   That's  Tom  Rees  and  Fred  Farr,  right? 

Chall:       Right.   That  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  support  of  the 
County  Supervisors  Association,  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  and  the  County  Planning  Commissioners  Association. 
It  still  had  a  planning  advisory  committee  like  the  earlier 
Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  a  planning  advisory  com 
mittee  representing  the  counties,  and  the  cities,  the 
superintendents  of  schools. 

MacDougall:  That  was  the  forerunner  of  CEQA  [California  Environmental 
Quality  Act],  wasn't  it,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  inter 
governmental  relations  council? 

Chall:  Probably  it  was,  although  probably  not  directly. 

MacDougall:  Did  it  pass? 

Chall:  Yes,  it  did  pass.  [ch.  1641,  SB597] 

MacDougall:  And  there  were  people  named  to  it? 

Chall:  Oh,  yes. 

MacDougall:   Would  you  have  some  of  those  names?   If  I  look  at  the  names, 
I  might  even  remember  if  we  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
imp  1  emen  t  a  t  ion . 

Chall:       The  implementation  took  about  ten  years,  during  which  there 
was  the  Brown  administration  and  the  Reagan  administration 
who  were  supposed  to  develop  the  master  state  plan. 

MacDougall:   I  remember  that.   They  laid  one  of  the  giant  ostrich  eggs 
of  all  time,  I  think,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
that  you  are  talking  about. 

Chall:       It  took  about  until  '68  before  it  finally  came  out,  but  as 

I  understand  it,  no  governor  or  administration  gave  it  enough 
money  to  develop  the  research  required. 

MacDougall:  As  I  remember  that  report,  when  it  finally  came  out,  was 

scrutinized  immediately  and  carefully  and  greeted  with  two 
things,  monumental  sighs  and  almost  total  silence. 

Chall:       Here  it  is.  [Summary  of  SB597  and  list  of  first  appointees 
to  the  Advisory  Committee] 
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MacDougall 

Chall: 

MacDougall: 


[reading]   Oh,  yes,  there  is  Elton  Andrews;  there  was  a 
dedicated  person.   Here  is  the  committee. 


Chall: 
MacDougall ; 


Chall: 
MacDougall 


That  is  the  committee  that  Governor  Brown  appointed, 
was  the  first  committee. 


That 


I  think  I  remember  suggesting  people  for  this  committee. 
No,  I  don't  either.   Waverly  W.  Bishop,  known  affectionately 
as  Tabe,  of  Nevada  County,  was  put  on  by  the  governor's 
office  as  I  remember  it.   That's  a  very  good  group,  as  you 
well  know,  on  there. 

Yes,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  group. 

I  can't  say  that  the  county  contingent  was  the  strongest 
possible,  although  the  technical  one,  Frank  Skillman,  was 
a  real  leader,  an  absolutely  patient,  topnotch  person. 

We  had  this  situation  at  that  time,  and  I  don't  think 
I  can  make  it  clear  enough  ever.  We  were  there,  at  the  time 
that  you're  talking  about  now,  we  were  coming  out  of  the 
era  when  planning  per  se  was  mistrusted.   We  were  coming 
out  of  the  era  when  I  was  ordered  to  support  a  bill  by 
Senator  [W.P.]  Rich,  which  would  have  made  it  possible  not 
to  have  county  planning  commissions. 

Really? 

Yes.   I  think  it  was  either  Senate  Bill  55  or  85  somewhere 
in  the  early  fifties.   I  had  those  instructions  from  the 
association's  board  of  directors.   The  bill  never  got  anywhere 
and  I'm  not  sure  I  ever  had  to  express  our  support  of  it. 
He  was  a  great  power  in  the  senate  and  a  testy  old  fiscal 
expert  from  the  Marysville-Yuba-Sutter  County  area,  who  had 
had  some  kind  of  a  run-in  with  the  county  planning  commission 
in  one  of  the  counties  in  his  district.   So  this  was  the 
upshot  of  that,  but  that  idea  even  then — now,  we're  talking 
about  the  early  fifties — had  enough  attraction  to  it  to  get 
the  support  of  the  supervisors  association. 

Now,  we  came  from  that  to  where  we  were  in  the  period 
we  are  talking  about  now,  in  maybe  seven  or  eight  years  a 
period  of  great  progress  in  county  government,  great  awakening, 
great  assumption  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  mission, 
and  duties,  a  great  meeting  of  challenges  for  the  future. 
The  fifties  and  early  sixties  were  a  golden  era,  so  you  could 
do  these  things. 
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MacDougall:   The  coming  of  a  professional  staff  in  all  of  the  large  counties, 
both  administrative  and  planning  staff,  of  course,  helped 
tremendously.   The  medium-sized  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
counties  were  regularly  hiring  planning  consultants  up  from 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  or  wherever  to  come 
in  every  month  or  so  and  meet  with  their  planning  commission. 

We  had  then  an  acceptance  of  the  planning  function. 
We  then,  at  the  same  time,  developed  a  fear  of  this  tool, 
necessary  and  proper  though  it  now  proved  to  be,  being 
misused  in  the  hands  of  the  state.   I  don't  think  national 
planning,  federal  intervention,  was  thought  of.   It  was  just 
in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

Pat  Brown  was  certainly  the  type  of  dynamic  leader  who 
could  give  some  ground  for  such  suspicions;  ambition,  and 
occupation  of  unoccupied  territory  were  certainly  two  of 
his  stronger  points.   He  well  could  have  been  led  into  that 
type  of  thing. 

So  our  people,  I  still  think  thought  at  the  time — and 
I'm  still  analyzing  the  thing  now  after  all  of  these  years — 
the  county  people  at  this  time  were  very  cautiously  present 
at  all  of  these  progressive  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
and  are  going  to  talk  about.  They  were  not  eager  participants. 
The  memberships  were  screened,  the  candidates,  to  keep  out 
the  zealots  and  the  crusaders.   In  a  thing  as  vast  as  county 
government  you  can  find  any  type  of  planning  director  or 
supervisor  or  commissioner  that  you  are  looking  for.   So 
this  was  the  situation  that  we  had. 

So  while  we  supported  these  things  at  the  time,  it  was, 
you  might  put  down,  support  with  misgivings  as  the  official 
attitude  of  California  county  government.   Now,  our  experience 
on  these  commissions,  committees,  boards,  and  so  forth  was, 
I  think,  by  and  large  good.   The  people  that  were  on  there 
werr.  mostly  leadership  types  who  communicated  back  to  the 
members  that  there  are  possibilities  here.   So  we  went  through 
maybe  three  or  four  generations  in  these  various  councils 
and  boards  and  commissions  over  the  period  from  '59  to  the 
early  seventies. 

Chall:       Prior  to  that  California  was  growing  at  an  enormous  pace. 

MacDougall:  Yes,  that  was  all  we  were  interested  in  really  was  riding 
the  growth  wave,  where  it  was  taking  us — little  thought — 
and  those  who  did  think  about  it,  were  pushed  into  a  corner 
or  sent  off  to  a  campus,  possibly,  if  you'll  pardon  the  thought 
of  the  times,  from  whence  they  came. 
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Chall: 
MacDougall ; 

Chall : 
MacDougall ; 

Chall : 
MacDougall; 


Chall : 
MacDougall ; 


Chall: 


MacDougall ; 


Chall: 


Were  they  considered  idealists? 

Why,  there  was  a  time  when  I  would  not  risk  talking  to  the 
professors  of  planning. 

T.  J.  Kent? 

He,  having  turned  out  to  be  such  a  great  local  government 
leader,  he  was  the  one  they  could  present  to  everybody. 

Victor  Jones  also? 

For  Victor  Jones  I  have  a  deep  admiration  and  respect  which 
grew  gradually  and  slowly  over  the  years.   He  is  internally 
one  of  the  finest  people  I  have  ever  known.   His  contribution 
will  never  be  really — 

to  ABAC? 

To  ABAC  and  to  the  general  appraisal  of  intergovernmental 
matters  in  the  West  will  never  be  totally  known.   But  he 
was  always  there  when  we  needed  him  and  I  might  say  occasion 
ally  when  we  didn't. 

Who  might  have  been  somebody  you  wouldn't  want  to  talk  to 
or  you  couldn't  be  seen  talking  to?  Can  you  think  of  any 
person? 

Karl  Belser  was  a  strong  positive  influence,  so  was  Professor 
Oliver  of  Chico  State.   Sam  May  was  all  right.  We  didn't 
seek  them  out.   They  sought  us  out  or  we  came  upon  them  in 
state  meetings  or  association  meetings,  and  the  result  was 
really  a  slow  acceptance  of  what  the  cities  were  already  into 
very  deeply.   I  think  that  the  characterization  won't  go 
for  any  one  county  and  it's  not  true  in  certain  ones,  but 
statewide  the  California  counties  were  backward  in  this  field. 
In  other  fields  they  were  leaders.   They  were  world  leaders, 
national  leaders,  in  many  ways.   I  could  go  on  to  a  litany 
of  those  that  would  make  me  feel  just  wonderful  all  day. 
But  in  the  planning  areas,  they  were  slow,  they  were  reluctant, 
they  were  cautious,  and  they  were  literally  pushed  by  the 
times  and  by  their  enlightened  confreres  into  this  part  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Is  that  because  many  of  them  were  either  developers  them 
selves  or  friends  of  developers? 


MacDougall:   I  think  that  was  a  factor. 
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Chall : 


MacDougall : 


MacDougall : 
MacDougall: 


Not  that  that  wasn't  true  of  the  cities  also. 

More  of  them  were.   There  are  other  factors  that  are  even 
more,  I  think,  controlling  than  that.   Before  reapportionment 
and  redistricting  which  was  ordered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  our  counties  in  some  areas  were  extremely  maldistricted 
with  rural  domination.   It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  farmers  on  boards  of  supervisors  in  California,  for  decades, 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  California 
population — maybe  a  twenty-to-one  distortion,  maybe  even 
a  forty-to-one  distortion.   We  had  a  board  of  supervisors 
that  had  maybe  an  urban  population  of  fifty  to  fifty-five 
percent  in  the  county  where  four  of  the  five  supervisors 
were  farmers  and  only  one  was  "that  city  fellow,"  and  that 
city  fellow  had  to  be  a  master  diplomat  and  really  quite 
an  operator  to  ever  get  anything  out  of  the  other  four. 

Now  such  people  did  arise,  but  they  either  soon  got 
tired  after  one  term  or  went  on  to  where  their  talents  could 
really  be  used,  into  the  legislature,  or  maybe  into  the 
higher  echelons  of  private  business.   But  we  were  a  rural- 
oriented  government  in  an  urbanizing  state,  and  we  stayed 
that  way  until  Baker  v.  Carr.  We  responded  to  that;  we 
responded  honestly  and  decently,  albeit  with  deliberate  haste, 
until  what  I  thought  may  never  happen,  happened  seasonably, 
and  we  did  see  a  reconstitution.   I'm  not  saying  that  what 
we  have  now  is  better  or  worse  than  what  we  had,  but  I  am 
saying  that  it  is  different.   It  is  what  is  ordered  by  the 
Constitution  and  it  does  give  to  those  who  observe  local 
government  in  operation  a  total  new  set  of  weaknesses  and 
biases  and  problems  to  concern  themselves  over. 

The  dark  continent  of  American  government  is  what  I  learned 
about  county  government  when  I  was  in  school. 

I  am  sorry  that  that  was  ever  said  to  you  because  I  spent 
all  these  twenty-four  years,  f.nd  that  was  one  of  the  great 
speech  lines  you  always  used  and  it  always  got  a  snicker 
out  of  the  audience  if  they  were  awake  at  the  time.   It  is 
still  used  by  the  great  Bernie  Hillenbrand,  the  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  who  is  starting  his  second 
quarter  century  as  the  only  full-time  staff  executive  that 
organization  has  ever  had. 

That's  another  California  contribution.   We  caused  that 
organization  to  reform  itself,  to  hire  a  staff,  and  to  hire 
him  specifically.   It  has  gone  from  a  staff  of  three  part- 
time  people  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  full-time  people,  and 
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MacDougall:   it  is  really  a  force  in  America  these  days.   They  are  ever 
fighting  the  battle  that  you  and  I  talked  about  earlier 
and  that  is  the  need  for  a  huge  infusion  of  federal  funds 
to  run  their  show.   I  don't  know  what  the  proportion  of  federal 
funds  is  because  I  am  not  privy  to  their  operations  anymore, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  over  half. 

It  does  ensure  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that 
the  organization,  in  many  ways,  is  always  amenable  to  the 
current  administration  and  the  concept  of  county  home  rule — 

I  was  chairman  of  the  home  rule  committee  of  that  associ 
ation  for  I  guess  six  or  seven  years — the  concept  of  home 
rule  has  proved  to  be  flexible  enough  to  be  a  doctrine  for 
all  regimes! 


Home  Rule 


Chall:       What  is  your  concept  now  of  home  rule? 

MacDougall:   I  spent  many  hours  recently  wishing  you  wouldn't  ask  that 
question!   [laughter] 

Chall:       I'll  let  you  write  an  essay  if  you'd  rather! 

MacDougall:   I  won't  because  I'd  probably  decide  it  was  an  obituary  and 
promptly  go  to  Forest  Lawn  and  demand  admission.   I  think 
my  feelings  on  home  rule  go  back  to  the  not-too-popular  version 
that  I  started  preaching  about  1968. 

If 

MacDougall:   We  had  cliches,  like  "home  rule  is  the  golden  rule  in  the 
golden  state."  I  distributed  hundreds  of  ballpoint  pens 
with  that  on  it.   One  of  those  cliches  that  I  didn't  ever 
reduce  to  pencils  or  pens  was  "home  rule  involves  home  respon 
sibility."  We  were  getting  down  there  to  the  thought  that 
it  isn't  enough  in  an  advancing  civilization  to  have  home 
rule  and  local  control  unless  it  is  used.   It  cannot  lie 
dormant.   It  must  involve  the  acceptance  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  function  that  is  under  examination,  or  that  the  home 
rule  covers,  or  for  all  of  those  functions.   Just  to  have 
it  and  not  do  anything  with  it  means  the  old  atrophy  syndrome 
will  set  in  and  it  will  be  lost. 
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MacDougall:   Now,  we  have  seen  that,  I  think,  emerging  and  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  ever  about  it.   It  is  not  enough  to  say  we 
have  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  needy,  if  we  don't 
have  some  sort  of  program  for  the  needy.   It  is  not  enough 
to  say  we  assume  responsibility  for  seventy  thousand  miles 
of  county  roads  if  those  roads  were  never,  in  fact,  built 
or  they  are  not  repaired.   It  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
planning  function,  if  there  is  no  plan. 

So  home  rule  now  to  me  means  the  ability  to  execute 
the  function  according  to  your  own  political  bent  or  philosophy, 
according  to  your  own  views,  which  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
others,  although  they  have  to  be  acceptable  to  your  majority 
or  you  are  out.   But  nevertheless,  that  execution  must  happen 
and  if  it  doesn't  happen,  you  should  be  willing  to  transfer 
it  to  a  level  of  government  where  it  will  be  exercised  or 
at  the  very  least  accede  to  that  transfer  happening. 

We  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  this  in  the  last  ten 
years.   The  public  health  functions  in  the  California  counties — 
the  various  aspects — the  hospital  function,  once  a  giant 
feature  of  California  county  life  and  now  mostly  reduced 
to  paying  money  to  others  to  run  what  once  were  county  hos 
pitals.   The  welfare  function  itself.   The  counties — I  don't 
know  what  their  current  philosophy  is,  but  they  declared 
on  oath  of  blood  just  a  few  years  ago,  in  California,  that 
they  were  willing  to  transfer  the  entire  social  welfare 
function  to  the  state,  and  the  state,  which  takes  great  pains 
to  force  the  counties  to  operate  that  function,  as  the  state 
philosophy  dictates  from  time  to  time,  was  not  at  all  eager 
to  receive  the  function.   But  I  think  in  the  hands  of  lazy 
or  weak  people,  home  rule  pure  and  simple  can  lead  to  the 
suicide  of  the  particular  government  concerned. 

I  still  personally  believe,  as  most  of  the  counties 
felt  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  some  through  the  seventies, 
that  counties  can  perform  almost  any  governmental  function 
properly  and  successfully  if  given  the  means  to  finance  it. 
Now,  that  is  not  characteristic  of  all  of  the  county  governments 
of  today.   Many  of  those  are  willing  to  lop  off  functions — 
large  ones — and  lose  them,  and  in  the  back  of  their  minds 
there  must  be  this  thought:   We  will  still  hold  our  meetings, 
we  will  still  be  paid,  we  will  still  have  the  standing  in 
the  community  that  we  have  now.   We  will  have  less  tax  pressure 
because  our  frozen  tax  base  will  enable  us  to  do  more  after 
we  drop  a  function  or  two,  and  all  of  those  horrible  problems 
that  we  feel  unable  to  face  are  going  to  be  handled  by  somebody 
else,  and  we  can  sit  here  and  pass  resolutions  about  them. 
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MacDougall:  We  have  that  now  with  the  cities,  God  love  them.   It  is  a 

delight  always  for  a  city  council  to  sit  and  pass  a  resolution 
and  bombard  the  board  of  supervisors  with  it,  and  occasionally 
throw  off  one  to  Sacramento,  to  the  legislature,  decrying 
the  performance  of  a  function  in  their  city  that  is  not  being 
performed  to  their  satisfaction  by  county  government.   Too, 
it  is  a  great  sport  of  the  legislature  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  in  the  same  manner.   We  all  know  that  those  memorial 
resolutions  are  received  with  humor — at  their  most  favorable — 
and  disgust,  in  Washington.   Nevertheless,  having  shucked 
the  responsibility,  there  is  a  temptation  in  the  minds  of 
some,  I  think,  to  sit  here  and  enjoy  the  good  life  for  at 
least  the  one  or  two  more  terms  that  "I  will  be  in  office," 
and  let  the  eventual  form  and  function  of  government  seek 
its  own  level. 

I  don't  see  any  concern  these  days — maybe  there  never 
has  been  any;  maybe  I  have  spent  a  life  of  delusion — but 
I  see  little  concern  these  days  by  incumbents  for  the  form, 
existence,  or  function,  of  their  own  government  in  the  future. 
Maybe  they  are  so  beset  by  problems  surrounding  them — 
individual,  specific,  pressing  problems — that  they  have  no 
time,  let  alone  the  heart,  to  think  of  what  will  be  the  role 
of  the  city  or  the  county  or  the  state  ten  years  from  now. 

Chall:       Some  of  those  very  people  that  you  are  talking  about  are 
sitting  on  a  number  of  the  boards  of  single  agencies,  the 
single  districts,  but  they  are  also  sitting  on  SCAG  and  ABAC. 
Are  they  carrying  that  same  philosophy  into  those  particular 
governmental  organizations? 

MacDougall:   I  think  they  are  carried  in  there,  but  I  hope  still  and  I 

believe  that  as  they  discuss,  in  a  multi-government  atmosphere, 
their  pressing  problems,  that  insularity  dissipates  itself. 
But  that  is  not  as  bright  as  it  sounds  because  they  go  home 
and  they  are  called  to  task  by  their  confreres  and  they 
remember  this  board,  this  council,  "appointed  me  to  go  up 
there."  If  they  don't  remember  it,  one  of  their  fellow  members 
will  remind  them,  "We  sent  you  up  there.   Now,  what  are  you 
doing?  Are  you  creating  a  metropolitan  government  while 
we're  not  looking?  How  do  you  expect — " 

So  they  are  up  there.   They  see  the  need  to  do  something 
about  a  problem  and  they  may  actually  have  a  solution  within 
grasp  and  then  they  suddenly  realize,  will  that  sell  at  home? 
It's  a  rare  leader — and  we  have  a  few  rare  leaders,  but  never 
enough — who  can  do  the  dual  thing  that  is  necessary,  to  see 
the  regional  problem  and  at  the  same  time  to  realize  that 
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MacDougall ; 


Chall: 


MacDougall; 


Chall: 


MacDougall : 


whatever  is  done  has  to  be  sold  to  the  locals.   There  are 
lots  of  the  bigger  problems  where  there  isn't  any  such  solution 
possible.  You  can  only  go  so  far  with  solutions  that  are 
acceptable  to  everybody.   Otherwise,  it  is  almost  clear  on 
its  face,  there  wouldn't  be  the  problem  of  the  gravity  we 
have  in  the  first  place. 

So  I  think  what  you've  said  about  home  rule  means  that  it 
can  be  flexible  and  the  old  hard  and  fast  home  rule  idea 
could  be  considered  rhetoric — a  myth. 

The  old,  old,  old  home  rule  idea  is  history  and  it's  valid. 
The  original  principles,  I  think,  which  led  the  cities  to 
have  what  become  known  as  home  rule,  before  or  about  World 
War  I  time  and  some  counties  starting  with  Los  Angeles  to 
gingerly  pick  their  way  into  a  charter  situation,  those 
principles  of  structure  and  organization  and  to  some  extent 
function,  being  controlled  locally,  those  have  a  validity 
that  must  never  be  diluted.   Those  principles  found  their 
way  into  the  county  general  law  in  California,  as  you  know, 
to  the  point  where  a  charter  is  mainly  like  a  flag  to  salute. 
It's  a  symbol. 

But  a  general  lav  county:   In  some  instances  we've  carried 
the  home  rule  philosophy  so  far  in  the  government  code,  thank 
God,  and  other  codes,  that  some  general  law  counties  can 
even  do  more  than  a  charter  county,  and  the  charter  becomes 
a  restriction  rather  than  an  enabling  document. 

Orange  County  recently  had  a  charter  study  commission 
and,  bless  its  soul,  after  a  suitable  expenditure  of  consultants 
fees,  it  came  up  with  that  conclusion.   It  has  been  over  a  year 
now  and  there  has  been  no  mention  of  a  charter  since  then. 


They'd  rather  remain  a  general  law  county, 
after  all  these  years! 


Good  heavens, 


Well,  it's  true.   They  paid  $20,000  for  something  I  would 
have  gladly  told  them  for  twenty  cents,  and  in  the  same  order. 
But  they  were  a  very  distinguished  group  and  they  were  right 
on  target  on  this.   In  fact  the  consultant's  report  was  the 
best  I  have  seen  in  delineating  what  you  can  and  cannot  get 
from  a  charter.   It  may  have  been  worth  every  dollar  they 
spent  for  it. 
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The  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conservation, 
Planning  and  Public  Works 


Chall: 


MacDougall; 


Chall: 


MacDougall ; 


Chall : 
MacDougall: 


I  want  to  go  back  and  get  just  a  bit  of  the  history  on  your 
activities  with  the  assembly  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning 
and  Public  Works,  the  years  when  Sam  Wood — 


Is  this  going  to  be  Sam  Wood  time? 
of  my  favorite  subjects! 


[laughter]   That  is  one 


Can  you  tell  me  now  how  a  representative  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  those  years  worked  with  that  committee?   I 
understand  that  there  was  a  group  that  met  in  the  League 
of  California  Cities'  office  in  the  Claremont  Hotel  regularly 
to  help  with  the  legislation  that  came  out  of  that  committee, 
and  quite  a  bit  did.   It  didn't  always  pass.   That  was  unique, 
this  sort  of  consultancy  on  that  planning  problem. 

If  I  can  describe  our  relations  with  Sam  in  one  word,  it 
would  be  "gingerly."  Sam  was,  I  think,  the  most  effective 
person  in  that  general  field  of  legislative  consultancy  in 
the  planning  and  resources  field,  that  there  has  ever  been 
in  California  or  maybe  there  ever  will  be. 

How  so?  Why? 

I  don't  even  know  whether  we  actually  participated  in  that 
group  that  you  mentioned  that  met  in  the  league  offices. 
If  we  did,  I  either  sent  staff  down  there,  which  is  possible 
because  we  had  some  truly  talented  people^  or  arranged  for 
one  of  the  Bay  Area  planning  directors  to  do  it.   But  I  don't 
remember  participation  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  maybe 
we  didn't. 

Sam,  who  is  a  person  of  infinite  patience  and  endless 
geniality,  as  well  as  possessed  of  an  academic  background 
that  is  superb  in  itself,  was  the  unusual  type  who  could 
have  kept  the  kind  of  efforts  he  was  undertaking  alive  over 
a  period  of  several  years.   A  lesser  person  would  have  run 
into  a  buzz  saw  of  controversy  and  been  thrown  out,  would 
have  quit  in  disgust  because  the  goals  were  constantly  receding 
as  he  marched  toward  them,  or  would  have  yielded  to  the  tempta 
tion  to  get  an  easier  job  with  more  money,  which  was  certainly 
available.   But  he  didn't  do  that  and  he  literally  won  his 
way  into  our  hearts  or  at  least  our  acceptability  arena  by 
those  qualities. 
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MacDougall:   Sam  is  an  extremely — was  at  that  time,  I  am  sure  people  don't 
lose  those  qualities  as  they  get  older — wily  person.   His 
offers  and  his  statements  always  had  to  be  held  up  to  the 
light  to  see  if  there  was  a  hidden  message  in  the  watermark 
in  the  paper  and  turned  over  to  see  if  you  had  missed  the 
fine  print  on  the  back.  Now,  I  am  not  mentioning  that  except 
as  an  asset  because  it  was  necessary.   It  still  is  today 
necessary,  I  would  think,  in  the  more  delicate  operations 
in  Sacramento,  but  it  certainly  was  in  those  days  where  he 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  pioneering.  When  he  got  this 
raw,  rampaging  farmer  from  Placer  County  as  his  committee 
chairman — 

Chall:       Francis  Lindsay? 

MacDougall:   — Francis  Lindsay,  who  was  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  all 

of  the  china  shops  in  the  world  combined,  rampaging  around — 
when  this  happened  to  Sam,  he  had  himself  a  sponsor.   As 
long  as  Lindsay  maintained  his  acceptability  and  position 
and  seniority  in  the  assembly,  which  he  did,  Sam  had  an  area 
to  work  in.   On  top  of  that  in  Lindsay  he  got  somebody  who 
understood  what  Sam  was  doing  and  what  the  goals  were  and 
in  all  was  an  extremely  remarkable  person. 

So  those  years  went  on  and  our  official  instructions 
with  the  honorable  Professor  Wood  were  to  watch  this  guy 
and  see  that  we  don't  get  into  a  mandatory  situation  we  don't 
want.   On  the  other  hand,  we  mustn't  appear  to  be  too  reaction 
ary  and  too  backward  because  we're  not,  although  some  of  us 
are! 

So  we  had  this  situation  that  goes  back  to  what  we  said 
at  the  beginning  where  this  was  not  a  burning  county  government 
issue — whether  there  was  adequate  planning  or  not.   But  the 
minute  there  were  aromas  of  state  or  regional  governmental 
mechanisms,  then  the  alarm  sounded  all  over  county  government 
and  we  were  up  in  arms.   Only  partially  because  we  were  in 
the  planning  area,  but  as  much  or  more  because  we  were  in 
the  area  of  a  new  state  control  over  local  government.   This 
would  be  violating  the  so-called  principles  of  county  home 
rule,  which  the  counties  had  adopted  I  guess  in  1957. 

Chall:       Yes,  it  was  alluded  to. 

MacDougall:   I  was  amazed  about  that  whole  thing.   I  wrote  those  [principles] 
late  one  afternoon  on  the  dining  room  table  at  home  on  a 
Sunday  with  a  deadline  fast  approaching  of  what  to  say  to  the 
supervisors  at  their  forthcoming  annual  meeting  in  Santa 
Rosa.   They  show  to  this  day  the  lack  of  editing! 
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Chall: 
MacDougall ; 

Chall: 
MacDougall : 


Chall: 
MacDougall: 


Chall; 


Do  you  have  a  copy  around  somewhere? 

Yes.   There  was  one  posted  in  the  hall  of  administration 
in  Orange  County  until  a  few  weeks  ago.   They  are,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  saying  so,  more  or  less  basic. 

They  express  something — 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  soon  adopted  them,  with 
a  little  editing  to  fit  the  national  situation,  and  it  started 
a  home  rule  movement  because  it  gave  a  label  to  the  philosophy 
that  we  already  had.   But  I  wrote  those  out  and  delivered 
them  as  my  1957  annual  report  and  the  background  to  them 
and  that  was  it.   But  we  had  in  those  days  a  very  active 
and  wonderful  woman  supervisor  in  Marin  County  named  Vera 
Shultz.   Do  you  remember  Vera? 

Oh,  yes.   We've  interviewed  her.* 

Vera  got  up  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  and  demanded  that 
these  principles  of  home  rule  be  adopted  then  and  there  by 
the  assembled  counties,  and  they  were  by  a  unanimous  vote.   So 
this  speech  drafted  for  the  purposes  of  fulfilling  a  required 
duty,  namely  making  some  kind  of  a  required  report,  all  of 
a  sudden  in  one  day  was  elevated  into  some  kind  of  a  permanent 
thing.  We  used  them  a  lot  because  we  believed  in  them. 

Of  course,  they  never  were  accepted  by  the  legislature 
even  though  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  give  appropriately 
framed  copies,  every time  we  had  an  excuse,  to  a  member  of 
the  legislature.   They  ended  up  on  a  lot  of  legislative  walls. 
But  I  doubt  that  they  were  that  closely  read  by  the  distin 
guished  members  because  whenever  we  had  a  bill  that  the  home 
rule  principles  would  indicate  absolute  support  or  total 
opposition  for,  we  learned  early  on,  like  about  the  first 
week,  not  to  mention  county  home  rule  or  home  rule  principles 
as  a  reason  for  support  or  opposition.   These  got  in  the 
way  of  their  idea  of  the  type  of  relationship  they  ought 
to  have  with  the  counties,  which  was  in  the  case  of  many, 
dependency,  semi  or  even  total  dependency. 

To  carry  out  the  will  of  the  state? 


*See  Vera  Shultz,  Ideals  and  Realities  in  State  and  Local 
Government ,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1977. 
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MacDougall : 


Chall: 


MacDougall ; 


Chall : 
MacDougall 


Chall : 
MacDougall : 
Chall : 

MacDougall : 


To  carry  out  the  will  of  the  individual  legislator.   Government 
in  those  days  was  more  personal.   I  think  maybe  in  the  days 
of  Willie  Brown  and  Leo  McCarthy  it  is  still  somewhat  personal, 
but  it  was  that  type  of  thing.   By  definition,  what  Ben  Hulse 
wanted  was  good  for  the  counties;  what  George  Hatfield  wanted 
was  good  for  the  counties;  and  there  may  have  been  three 
or  four  lesser  lights  but  those  were  the  two  titans  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  whose  word  was  absolute  law.   They  told 
us  basically  what  grants  and  funds  and  privileges  we  could 
get  and  so  forth,  and  they  were  many.   We  were  the  favorite 
children  of  the  state  senate.  We  had  to  redo  our  whole  act 
after  reapportionment ! 


How  much  of  a  change  did  it  make? 
ment? 


Is  this  state  reapportion- 


Yes,  state  reapportionment.   It  made  a  tremendous  change. 
It's  still  going  on.   And  we  discovered,  at  least  I  did  to 
my  delight,  that  the  former  city  councilmen  who  became  legis 
lators  were  absolutely  wonderful  supporters  of  county  government 
because  they  knew  the  problems,  they  knew  the  area.   Even 
Mayor  Clark  Bradley,  a  staunch  supporter  of  everything 
municipal,  became  a  total  supporter  of  our  operations.   He 
reconciled  his  differences  in  philosophy,  as  far  as  municipal 
matters  were  concerned,  but  in  other  things  county  government 
never  had  a  finer  supporter  than  Senator  Clark  Bradley  or 
Assemblyman  Bradley. 

He  was  both. 

But  when  he  took  over  that  committee  [Assembly  Committee 
on  Municipal  and  County  Government]  we  thought,  "Oh,  here 
it  goes,  kids."  The  league  has  got  its  guy  in  there.   He 
is  a  mayor,  whatever  he  is;  I  won't  say  other  things. 

He  was  a  conservative  Republican. 
That's  what  I  would  have  said. 


I   am  somewhat 
at  all. 


surprised  that  you  would  have  been  fearful 


In  time  we  found  out  there  was  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that 
we  had  somebody  that  we  wished  was  on  four  or  five  other 
legislative  committees  at  the  same  time. 
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Chall: 


MacDougall: 


Chall: 


MacDougall: 


Chall: 


Now,  if  a  bill  were  to  go  through  the  committee  on  conserva 
tion — many  of  those  bills  that  were  proposed  by  Sam  Wood 
and  the  committee,  were  as  you  said,  sort  of  watered  down 
so  that  they  could  be  acceptable  to  the  cities,  and  the 
counties,  they  might  lose  out  in  the  senate  anyway,  or  they 
could  be  put  into  Clark  Bradley *s  committee  for  study  and 
lose  their  way . 

We  would  try  to  help  in  those  situations.   But  I  think  I 
am  remembering  accurately  when  I  say  that  we  were  never 
instructed  to  go  to  the  mat  as  it  were  and  say  that  this 
is  of  grave  importance  as  far  as  we're  concerned.   I  think 
our  position — and  I  think  it  probably  was  a  contribution, 
a  positive  one — as  long  as  the  measures  were  of  the  type 
you've  just  described,  was  to  not  disturb  the  waters;  to 
endeavor  to  have  a  smooth  course  for  them,  but  not  to  cry 
crocodile  or  other  tears  in  case  they  were  defeated  and  they 
had  to  come  back  next  year  with  the  thing. 

If  it  did  pass  the  assembly,  would  you  then  go  to  the  senate 
in  the  days  before  reapportionment  and  see  that  it  might 
be  killed  there? 

Yes.  And  if  it  were,  we  wouldn't  do  anything  about  it  at 
all.   At  that  point,  if  we  had,  I  would  have  been  on  shaky 
grounds  in  resuscitating  such  situations  or  trying  to,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  such.   Shaky  grounds  being  that  some 
extremely  powerful  friends  of  the  counties  in  the  senate 
would  not  understand,  would  not  have  understood,  and  would 
have  been  offended,  wherefore  the  rest  of  our  county  program 
would  be  hurt.   That  is,  of  course,  how  you  assign  priorities. 
That  is  how  priorities  come  into  existence.   We  had  to  balance 
concerns  to  save  one  of  these  measures,  which  could  come 
back  again  next  year  as  against  an  appropriation  bill  that 
we  were  very  interested  in  that  was  vital  to  us,  like  partici 
pation  in  another  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  We  had  all 
of  these  alliances  and  ties  out. 

I  have  often  thought  that  when  you  actually  analyze 
what  power  is  in  a  situation  like  that,  it's  really  a  collection 
of  those  alliances  that  have  been  made  where  they  are  pulling 
your  string  at  least  once  for  every  time  you  pull  their  string. 

So  knowing  that  the  senate  would  be  probably  a  hostile 
territory  for  planning,  you  let  it  go?  Took  no  action? 
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MacDougall:  Yes,  and  of  course  in  that  way  I  think  our  record  was,  from 
the  internal  point  of  view,  not  bad  at  all  because  there 
was  something  for  both  philosophies.   The  bill  died,  but 
it  showed  some  early  life  and  it  got  improved  in  the  process, 
but  it  wasn't  initiated.   This  is  the  instinctive  road  that 
we  tried  to  follow. 

Chall:       When  the  state  bill,  the  state  plan,  came  out  in  1959,  that 
was  the  Farr-Rees  bill  we  discussed  earlier,  I  had  read 
somewhere  that  along  with  Farr  you  had  met  with  Pat  Brown, 
Fred  Button,  Bud  Carpenter,  Bill  Lipman,  Elton  Andrews,  and 
Bob  Bradford  to  convince  Pat  Brown  that  if  he  would  not  put 
planning  into  his  program  he  would  at  least  remain  neutral.* 
Was  there  any  reason,  do  you  recall,  for  that? 

MacDougall:  No,  but  I  will  say  this,  if  it  has  been  said,  it  probably 
happened . 

Chall:       That  was  a  major  state  planning  bill.   I  think  it  went  through 
without  much  funding  and  never  received  any  until  the  federal 
government  provided  a  lot  of  money  for  it.   But  when  it  came 
to  metropolitan  or  regional  government  bills,  they  were 
opposed  almost  initially. 

MacDougall:   We  had  a  very  rigid  position  on  those. 

Chall:       The  state  planning  function  was  okay,  but  metropolitan  planning 
meant  some  kind  of  wedge?  As  somebody  has  said,  getting  the 
camel's  nose  into  the  tent. 


MacDougall 
Chall: 
MacDougall:  Yes. 


At  that  point  the  supervisors  felt  that  there  was  a  forth 
coming  erosion  of  their  rightful  position. 

Even  though  there  wasn't  anything  in  those  early  bills  that 
would  indicate  such? 


*James  0.  Gibson,  "State  Planning  in  California:  A  Case  Study 
of  the  State  Development  Plan  Program,"  Claremont  [California] 
Graduate  School  and  University  Center,  1969,  pp.  24-25. 
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COMMISSIONER,  ORANGE  COUNTY  PLANNING  COMMISSION,  1976— 


Planning  Elements  and  Implementation 


MacDougall:  You  know — there  are  enemies  of  the  planning  function  still. 
I  don't  think  they  are  per  se  enemies,  but  they  are  enemies 
of  what  must  result  in  any  situation  if  a  plan  is  made  and 
executed. 

Chall:       Execution  is  the  word  that  stops — 
MacDougall:   Oh,  exactly. 

Chall:       Planning  is  okay,  but  when  you  implement  it,  you  are  in 
trouble. 

MacDougall:  You  are  in  trouble.   The  classic  example,  of  course,  being 
the  affordable  housing  situation  in  Orange  County  where  the 
housing  element  of  our  general  plan  was  in  place,  harmless 
and  bland,  and  accepted  by  everyone  because  it  said  very 
little,  paying  magrificant  lip  service  to  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  housing  for  all  residents  of  the  county. 
Then  came  the  noted  lawsuit  against  the  housing  element, 
brought  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  others  in  1978.   This 
was  followed  by  intervention  by  the  state  in  the  lawsuit, 
the  indication  by  the  judge  that  he  would  issue  an  order 
banning  all  development  in  Orange  County,  and  the  decision 
almost  overnight  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  accept  the 
concept  of  mandatory  inclusionary  zoning  out  of  which  came 
on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1979,  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  affordable  housing  requirement  that  Orange  County  has, 
and  I  guess  still  stands  almost  alone  among  the  large  local 
governments  in  having. 

But  this  is  a  textbook  case  of  the  principle  that  you 
have  just  said.  We  could  have  even  beefed  up  the  inadequate 
housing  element  of  our  general  plan  to  ten  times  its  then 
size  and  called  for  voluntary  cooperative  movements  to  provide 
affordable  housing  to  a  certain  goal  and  there  would  have 
been  no  shock  waves.   But  the  result  of  what  we  have  with 
the  mandatory  ordinance  to  back  it  up  is  still  making  shock 
waves. 
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Chall: 


MacDougall : 


Chall: 


MacDougall : 


What  about  all  of  these  requirements,  I  guess  they  are  set 
by  the  federal  government  —  an  element  for  housing,  an  element 
for  open  space  — 

The  state  requires,  I  think,  nine  different  elements  in  every 
general  plan  —  seven,  eight  or  nine  —  and  then  gives  you  an 
option  of  more. 

What  do  they  mean  when  you  finally  do  it?  As  you  say,  you 
get  one  in  there  and  it's  bland.   Then  what? 

I  don't  know,  but  right  behind  you  in  that  cabinet  is  the 
whole  thing  —  the  general  plan. 


Chall : 


MacDougall: 


We  were  talking  about  the  need  for  setting  in  different  kinds 
of  elements  in  plans  and  I  wondered  what  it  meant.   What 
does  it  mean?  You  lay  them  in  and  then  what? 

I  think  that  one  of  the  early  fears  of  the  backward  county 
that  we've  been  talking  about  was  that  a  general  plan  itself, 
written  by  themselves,  would  be  a  horrible  document  because 
it  would  require  commitments  to  principles'  that  they  weren't 
ready  to  not  only  accept,  but  even  examine.   When  that  atmos 
phere  finally  got  dispelled,  we've  ended  up  now  with  these 
requirements  that  certain  elements  be  included.   Now,  they 
can  range  all  the  way  from  a  declaration  of  fine  purposes 
to  very  specific  regulations  as  we  find  in  the  land-use  element 
of  general  plans,  and  maybe  too  specific  in  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  —  and  there  still  is  some  —  to  use  the  land- 
use  element  almost  as  a  substitute  or  as  an  addition  to  the 
zoning  pattern  in  the  county  or  the  city. 

Now,  in  Orange  County  we  have  gone  through,  I  think, 
in  six  years,  about  the  third  version  of  the  general  plan. 
We've  gone  through  two  for  sure;  the  third  is  called  the 
modernization  of  the  general  plan  and  that  project  is  well 
along  and  involves  —  I  think  it's  a  very  wholesome  thing  — 
maybe  cutting  the  size  of  it  in  half  or  even  more.   The 
philosophy  that  the  staff  has  been  using,  and  their  consul 
tants,  has  really  been  that  of  the  constitution  revision 
commission,  on  which  I  served,  where  we  cut  Lhe  constitution 
of  California  down  to  size,  maybe  not  as  much  as  we  would 
have  liked  to  —  a  few  sacred  cows  survive  in  there  —  but  it 
is  down  now  to  a  manageable  document. 
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MacDougall:   The  same  philosophy  is  motivating  the  general  plan  rephrasing 
here.   But  there  are  times  when  one,  not  in  a  happy  mood, 
is  led  to  feel  that  maybe  the  general  plan,  other  than  its 
maps,  of  highways,  and  bikeways,  and  its  maps  of  land  use, 
is  something  that  you  use  as  a  show  piece,  something  to 
assuage  your  own  conscience.   If  you  read  through  some  of 
its  brave  declarations  you  feel,  "well,  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  we  are  dedicated."  I  don't  know  that  that's  all  bad. 
I  don't  feel  that  it  is.   I  think  the  mere  thought  that  some 
one  has  written  those  things,  others  have  read  them,  others 
have  acted  on  them,  they  have  been  printed,  they  are  available, 
and  they  are  there  to  be  quoted  and  cited  by  anybody  on  any 
project — those  alone  are  good.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  beefing 
out  the  elements,  I  think  we  have  already  discussed  the  housing 
element  of  the  Orange  County  general  plan  as  a  textbook  example 
of  where  we  had  a  sketchy  nothing  and  now  we  have  a  meaty 
something. 

This  goes  for,  I  think,  all  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  general  plan  that  talk  of  philosophical  goals  and  purposes 
and  aims  and  objectives,  such  as  recreation.   I  would  like 
to  see  an  energy  element  in  the  general  plan.   I  believe 
in  it  deeply,  but  I  am  not  about  to  crusade  for  it.   The 
focus  in  our  future  on  energy  and  its  use  and  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  an  energy  philosophy  in  the  various  fields 
of  the  general  plan  and  governmental  activity,  is  far  too 
important  to  be  scattered  around  as  a  group  of  addenda  and 
footnotes  in  various  places.   It  maybe  more  than  some  other 
elements  that  we  have,  deserves  to  have  its  own  because  I 
think  it's  that  overpowering  a  future  crisis. 

The  general  plan  should  be  a  living  document  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  frequently  referred  to  and  regularly  revised 
and  we're  not  going  to  have  too  much  time,  staff,  or  money 
to  do  that  in  the  future.   So  it's  important  to  do  everything, 
I  think,  that  we  can  now. 

Citizen  groups  are  terribly  helpful  in  this  area, 
particularly  the  League  of  Women  Voters.   I  think  if  the 
league  were  to  deserve  an  award  in  a  single  subject  in 
California  life  and  in  local  life  today  for  a  continuing 
contribution  of  merit,  it  would  be  in  the  field  of  planning. 

I  think  their  performance  is  that  outstanding,  both 
at  the  state  and  the  local  level,  and  occasionally  they  are 
the  only  citizen  advice  that  we  get  in  general  matters. 
Everybody  wants  to  come  in  to  stop  the  noise  at  the  airports. 
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MacDougall:   Everybody  wants  to  stop  the  federal,  affordable  apartment 
house  for  welfare  people  being  built  in  his  neighborhood. 
These  bring  them  in.   Everybody  is  for  a  new  road,  if  there 
are  no  taxes  attached  to  it.   It  will  take  him  from  home 
to  his  job  faster  and  get  the  traffic  around  better.   But 
when  it  comes  to  discussing  what  you  might  call  philosophical 
matters  or  principles,  there  are  very  few  people — and  the 
decline  of  the  environmental  movement  is  something  that  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


The  Value  of  the  Environmental  Movement 


Chall:       The  decline  of  it? 

MacDougall:  Yes,  I  feel  its  presence  is  much  less  there  than  it  was  two, 
five,  six,  eight  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

Chall:       How  do  you  account  for  that? 

MacDougall:   I  don't  know.   I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  social  psychol 
ogists  to  analyze.   I  think  the  public  fincy  is  off  on  other 
things,  and  I  regret  it.   I  myself — I  don't  think  am  known 
as  an  environmentalist,  except  to  the  development  community, 
which  I'm  sure  is  convinced  I  am.   The  environmentalists 
are  convinced  I'm  not!   Others,  too,  I'm  sure,  must  miss 
the  environmentalist  presence  and  it  used  to  be  there. 

Chall:       What  about  such  groups,  and  what  was  the  effect  let's  say 
of  the  California  Tomorrow  group  when  they  came  out  in  the 
early  sixties  with — 

MacDougall :   Cry  California. 

Cliall:       Yes,  and  California  Going,  Going...  . 

MacDougall:   I  don't  know  about  others,  but  those  documents  had  a  definite 
effect  on  me  and  what  I  felt.   I  think  Sam  Wood  was  the  moving 
force  in  both  of  those.   In  those  he  set  down  and  gave  voice 
to  various  vague,  scattered  thoughts  that  had  puzzled  and 
troubled  a  lot  of  us.   We  weren't  ready  to  face  up  to  it. 
I'm  not  sure  that  California  thinks  it  is  ready  yet,  but 
I'd  like  to  think  that  because  of  that  movement  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  urban  landscape  today,  and  I  do 
believe  it.   I'm  not  going  to  analyze  whether  that  did  it 
or  it  was  the  catalyst  that  brought  some  things  together, 
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MacDougall:   or  whether  it  would  have  happened  without  it,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  melodramatic  things  that  were  said  and  pictured 
there  had  their  effect.  We  do  get  support  now,  even  though 
it's  not  producing  total  results,  for  such  things  as  billboard 
control  and  banishment  of  strip  development.   I'm  happy  to 
say  that  when  those  words  are  said  now  by  one  of  our  profes 
sional  staff — and  they  are  said  rarely,  but  when  they  are — 
there  is  instant  attention,  name  recognition,  and  resentment 
against  such  a  thing  happening.   It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
tied  into  the  general  quest  for  environmental  excellence, 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  those  sources  are  lessening  them 
selves.   Maybe  they  are  all  polarized  on  the  coastal  commission? 


A  Critique  of  the  California  Coastal  Commission 


Chall:       I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that  about  the  coastal  commission. 
The  Planning  and  Conservation  League  and  a  few  others  that 
were  involved  in  that. 

MacDougall:   I  was  out  of  California  at  the  time  the  coastal  commission 
initiative  was  passed  and  the  legislation  backing  it  up  was 
enacted.   I  came  back  to  California  to  find  it  and  to  feel 
myself  eternally  grateful  that  we  at  last  had  this  type  of 
legislation,  this  type  of  control,  on  a  very  precious  resource 
that  the  local  planning  processes  and  controls  had  let,  not 
only  get  out  of  hand,  but  in  some  cases  weren't  even  caring 
about . 

But  I  am  equally  dismayed  on  the  minus  side  by  the 
execution  of  that  act  by  the  coastal  commission  and  the  late 
deceased  regional  commissions  which,  of  course,  are  still 
in  business  without  commissioners  by  just  changing  the  label 
on  the  doors  to  be  district  offices  of  the  state  commission. 
I  think  it's  regrettable  in  the  extreme  that  they  have  in 
a  sense  maybe  lowered  themselves  to  dabbling  in  individual 
set-back  permits  on  single  family  dwellings,  on  tiny  things, 
thus  diluting  their  own  ability  to  wrestle  with  the  problems 
whose  solutions  they  were  supposed  to  find,  and  where  they 
had  the  power  to  do  it.   They  have  diluted  themselves,  and 
in  doing  that  I  can't  say  their  decisions  are  any  worse  or 
any  better  than  would  have  been  made  locally  in  those  types 
of  situations. 
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MacDougall: 


Chall : 


But  I  can  say  I  think  that  they  are  doing  that  and  their 
choosing  to  do  that  and  their  standing  by  their  doing  it 
has  diluted  their  effectiveness  and  the  role  that  they  were 
created  to  play.   Now,  those  may  be  harsh  words,  but  I  do 
believe  it.   Additionally,  they  are  getting  off  into  the 
ancillary  fields  of  other  governmental  issues  where  they 
are  not  qualified,  and  where  they  were  certainly  not  intended 
to  operate.   This  is  lamentable.   Among  those,  of  course, 
maybe  chief  among  those,  is  their  current  infatuation  with 
affordable  housing  requirements.   This  is  purely  a  matter 
of  social  planning,  social  philosophy,  and  if  anything  in 
the  world  is  a  province  of  general  government ,  whether  it 
be  at  the  local,  state,  or  national  level,  it  is  the  type 
of  control  or  encouragement  of  where  people  can  and  do  live. 
It  has  precious  little  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  Cali 
fornia's  coastline.   I  regret  that  and,  of  course,  I  think 
there  are  days  when  we  resent  that. 

Now,  if  they  would  get  out  of  those  fields  and  devote 
themselves — that  same  energy,  same  talent,  same  staff,  same 
appropriations — to  doing  the  thing  that  they  were  created 
to  do  primarily,  I  think  their  record  would  be  covered  with 
glory,  even  though  it  would  still  be  gory.   I  think  too  they 
may  be  carried  away  by  their  staff's  anxiety  to  open  private 
beach  communities,  and  I  mean  by  that  residential  subdivisions, 
They  are  not  communities  in  the  sense  that  they  have  even 
a  single  store.   There  is  no  village  there.   There  are  just 
residential  tracts  which  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  where  people  have  poured  their  own  hearts,  souls, 
and  money  into  what  for  them  at  that  time  was  an  affordable 
beach  community. 

They  are,  I  think,  again  diluting  their  available 
resources  and  power  by  jousting  with  such  situations  while 
the  total  successful  preservation  of  a  beach  may  be  only 
half  a  mile  away.   We  have  those  situations  in  Orange  County, 
and  we  have  submitted  in  this  county,  early,  our  local  coastal 
plans  to  enable  the  legislature's  directive  to  return  coastal 
planning  to  the  county  to  be  carried  out.   They  are  sound, 
well-reasoned  plans  and  they  have  been  redrafted  countless 
times  to  try  to  fit  closely  to  the  philosophy  of  the  coastal 
act.   But  sad  to  say,  even  that  hasn't  been  enough  and  they've 
shown  no  eagerness  to  accept  them. 

This  is  a  district  commission? 
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Chall: 
MacDougall ; 


MacDougall:   The  regional  commission.   Now  they're  gone  and  all  these 

are  in  the  hands  of  the  state  commission.   But  we  filed  close 
to  a  year  ago  plans  for  every  segment  of  the  Orange  County 
coast. 

It's  supposed  to  come  back  to  your  control,  isn't  it? 

Only  after  they  approve  the  plan.   So  they  sit  on  the  plan, 
thereby  perpetuating  their  own  existence.   As  long  as  they 
have  viable  issues,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they  can  sit 
on  the  plan  forever.   But  the  minute  I  think  they  are  taking 
what  has  to  be  an  acceptable  plan  overall  and  just  letting 
the  staff  nitpick  it,  I  think  that  is  bad  and  I  think  we 
are  seeing  that  happen.   The  solution,  as  always,  lies  in 
Sacramento .   That  infinite  well  of  wisdom  up  there  will 
straighten  it  out  eventually. 

Chall:       What  volunteer  environmental  organizations  do  you  think  have 
been  particularly  effective  which  you  miss? 

MacDougall:   I  miss  the  presence  of  an  environmental  coalition,  both  at 
the  county  and  the  state  level — a  group  which  can  muster 
the  combined  effect  of  a  number  of  allied  interested  organi 
zations. 


MORE  ON  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  AND  PROPOSALS 


Chall : 


MacDougall ; 


Did  you  ever  see  the  regional  government  plan  of  California 
Tomorrow?   It  proposed  a  strong  regional  government.   The 
regions  were  to  have  elected  regional  officials;  they  would 
handle  land  use  within  their  regions,  under  some  state  guide 
lines. 

I  imagine  that  was  one  of  those  that  outraged  us  to  the  point 
where  we  were  on  the  mimeograph  the  next  day  with  a  denunci 
ation — not  tongue-in-cheek  either — because,  as  I  think  we've 
seen  that  whole  structure  is  totally  the  antithesis  of  what 
our  philosophy  was  and  what  we  thought  were  effective  county 
governments.   I'm  not  totally  sure  now.   If  there  are  continued 
failures  to  perform  and  they  are  not  due  to  total  strictures 
or  total  lack  of  financing — by  their  continued  failure  to 
perform — in  desperation  persons  are  going  to  be  turning  to 
this  type  of  approach. 
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Chall:       Were  you  around  when  John  Knox  was  putting  through  x  number 
of  regional  government  bills — usually  concerned  with  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area?  They  were  always  defeated  over  the 
issue  of  how  the  board  members  would  be  selected,  and  which 
single  purpose  agencies  would  come  under  the  wing  of  the 
regional  government.   I  think  he  tried  almost  every  combination 
possible  to  appease  various  opponents,  but  not  enough  people 
or  interests  could  ever  be  satisfied  at  any  one  time. 

MacDougall:   I  think  he  started  that  just  after  I  went  to  Washington  and 
it  continued  for  a  year  or  two  or  three  after  I  came  back. 
I  was  not  involved  in  any  of  those,  but  knowing  Jack  Knox 
as  well  as  I  have  over  the  years,  I  can  imagine  the  amusement 
and  almost  puckish  attitude  with  which  he  attacked  these 
problems,  coming  out  with  different  versions.   I  do  think 
he  was  serious  in  his  quest  for  some  solution  in  the  Bay 
Area.   I  know  he  was  patient  with  the  cities  and  counties, 
continued  to  be.   He  was  as  fine  a  chairman  of  the  old 
Municipal  and  County  Government  Committee  in  the  assembly 
as  there  ever  could  be. 

He  had  great  staff  assistance  during  all  of  this  time 
and  they  were  capable  of  this  type  of  thing.   I  could  just 
visualize  him  saying,  "All  right,  we'll  try  everything  in 
the  book  which,  if  nothing  happens,  will  at  least  maybe  dis 
close  to  some  the  real  motives  of  the  reluctant  ones  and 
the  opposition."  It  is  regrettable,  I  think,  that  we're 
not  going  to  have  him  with  us  at  the  legislative  level  in 
the  future. 

Chall:       Yes,  he  is  retired  now  from  the  legislature. 

MacDougall:   I  imagine  into  an  active  law  practice,  possibly  in  the  field 
we  have  been  talking  about . 

Chall:       Can  you  give  me  some  background  of  the  legislature  as  you 

saw  it,  particularly  the  people  who  tried  to  pass  these  various 
regional  government  bills?   I  am  thinking  about  Farr,  Rees, 
and  then  there  was  a  bill  by  Unruh  with  Rees  on  planning. 
You  have  talked  about  Hulse.   Did  you  know  these  people  and 
their  interests? 

MacDougall:   I  knew  them  all,  yes;  I  knew  them  all.   Fred  Farr  was  a  kind, 
good  man  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him.   He  was  a  good  lawyer. 
He  would  have  been  a  better  professor.   He  was  semi-detached 
from  the  real  world  and  therefore  able  to  think  more  clearly 
and  to  take  a  lot  of  abuse  for  being  too  far  in  the  forefront 
of  wherever  he  was  going.   If  ever  the  environmental  movement 
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MacDougall:   could  imagine  the  epitome  of  what  it  would  cause  to  call 
an  ideal  legislator  it  was  Fred  Farr.   His  son  is  today  a 
county  supervisor,  I  understand,  in  his  home  county  of 
Monterey.   I  think  it  follows  from  that  that  Fred  was  not 
destined  to  be  an  achiever,  a  doer,  a  passer  of  successful 
bills  in  that  hard,  mundane  atmosphere  of  Sacramento,  and 
that  was  the  record. 

Chall:       He  did  get  this  one  bill  passed,  the  one  we  are  interested 
in,  SB597.   That  is  the  major  state  planning  bill. 

MacDougall:  Yes.   Now,  Tom  Rees,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  a 

dilettante  at  legislation.   He  was  very  young  when  he  was 
in  Sacramento  and  still  young  when  he  became  a  congressman. 
Both  Farr  and  Rees  had  great  intellect.   They  were  both 
literate  people.   But  Farr  was  basically  a  serious,  deliberate 
type  person.   Tom  Rees's  seriousness  was  covered  up  by  his 
sparkling  personality  and  any  deliberateness  was  not  seen 
because  of  the  fact  he  could  dart  across  the  landscape  much 
more  happily  than  he  could  plod  to  a  destination  straight 
ahead;  a  totally  delightful  person  and  very  talented. 

Unlike  Farr  who  would  move  toward  his  destination  as 
far  as  he  could,  sigh,  pause,  regroup  and  then  do  it  again — 
tortoise  approach — Tom  Rees  would  tire  of  these  things.  He 
would  take  them  with  a  razzle-dazzle  wham,  like  that,  and 
you  were  really  excited  going  along  for  the  ride,  but  if 
it  didn't  turn  out  too  well,  he  was  off  on  something  else 
that  was  equally  fun  and  equally  important.   So  the  two  of 
them  made  a  great  combination.   You  will  have  to  tell  me 
which  of  the  two  caused  the  bill  eventually  to  pass.   Maybe 
it  was  that  magic. 

Chall:       I  don't  know.   Maybe  it  was  that  magic.   Then  there  was  a 
bill  which  you,  the  counties,  and  the  cities,  and  everyone 
else  involved  seemed  to  be  sure  was  going  to  pass.   That 
was  a  regional  government  bill,  sponsored  by  Rees  and  Unruh 
in  1959  [AB1896].   That's  just  two  years  after  you  wrote 
your  euphoric  statement  about  the  county  home  rule  principles. 
That  didn't  pass,  but  it  was  mainly  and  simply  an  enabling 
act  for  metropolitan  government  and  what  looked  like  one 
of  the  best  that  was  coming  along  at  the  time. 

MacDougall:  Now,  how  we  came  to  be  in  the  posture  we  were  with  respect 

to  that,  I  don't  remember.   Those  were  interesting  and  somewhat 
perilous  times  and  all  I  can  say  from  this  many  years'  distance 
is  that  it  was  probably  a  very  pleasant  thought  that  we  were 
permitted  to  support  his  bill. 
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Chall : 


MacDougall: 


Chall : 
MacDougall! 


Chall: 

MacDougall ; 
Chall : 
MacDougall : 


Chall: 


I  understand  that  you  got  into  some  difficulty  with  the 
supervisors  association  over  support  of  this  bill.   Was  it 
the  board  or  some  members  of  the  association?   Can  you  recall 
what  happened? 

No,  I  just  can't.   The  answers  are  in  some  dusty  storage 
boxes  here  or  the  files  of  the  County  Supervisors  Association 
in  Sacramento.   I  still  like  the  bill — twenty-two  years  later 
it  still  addresses  the  problems! 

What  about  Unruh  in  the  planning  field? 

When  he  was  in  it,  as  he  was  with  anything  else  that  he  was 
in,  he  was  unbelievably  effective.   The  grasp  that  man  has 
of  issues  and  his  ability  to  understand  them  and  then  do 
something  about  them  is  one  of,  I  think,  the  rare  phenomena 
in  the  political  scene.   He  was  certainly  at  his  useful  peak 
in  that  type  of  political  operation  at  this  time,  but  I  don't 
recall  it  being  a  total  obsession  with  him  at  any  time.   It 
was  just,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  another  thing  that  he  was 
doing  and  doing  well.   It  fits  his  general  image  of  a  trained 
political  scientist  suddenly  operating  in  the  political  and 
governmental  field,  that  he  would  be  the  author  of  a  vehicle 
such  as  this. 


How  about  Bruce  Allen? 
in  the  fifties. 


He  sent  through  some  planning  bills 


Bruce  Allen,  the  assemblyman  from  Santa  Clara  County? 
Yes,  that  was  the  one. 

There  was  a  tough-minded  young  lawyer,  extremely  so,  and 
a  very  forthright,  clean-cut  person.   He  had  little  time 
for  shall  we  say  the  niceties  of  diplomacy.   Bruce  was  a 
direct  thinker  and  a  direct  actor  as  I  remember  him  and  to 
some  extent  that  may  have  diluted  the  life  span  of  some  of 
his  proposed  legislation.   I  have  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  him,  still  do,  admiration.   And  as  I  remember 
it,  his  activities  in  this  field  came  out  of  direct,  personal 
experience  with  his  own  county  and  in  his  own  area  and  of 
the  urban  problems  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  particu 
larly  in  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Nothing  much  has  been  really  solved  down  there,  despite  all 
the  efforts  that  were  made,  greenbelt  legislation,  and  all 
of  that. 
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MacDougall:   Sad,  isn't  it?  All  of  those  great  things  that  I  remember — 
from  a  complete  BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit]  instead  of 
the  half -BART  that  we  have;  the  parkway  down  the  peninsula 
to  be  like  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Shenandoah  parkways  in  the  East 
with  a  low  speed  limit,  two  lanes,  gone.   I  guess  we  came 
nearer  to  a  coordinated  road  system  than  anything  else  with 
the  coming  of  the  interstate  system,  although  I  am  noting 
that  even  to  this  day,  one  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  express 
ways  has  never  been  connected  with  the  interstate  system. 
One  crosses  over  the  other  without  interchanges,  because 
up  to  the  last  ditch  neither  would  give  on  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  an  interchange  there.   These  things,  they 
just  go  on. 

How  long  it  can  all  last  is  the  problem,  with  the  limited 
finances  that  we  are  going  to  have.   Something  is  going  to 
give,  something  is  going  to  break  down.   The  situation  isn't 
necessarily  totally  glum,  although  it  can  turn  into  a  disaster. 
I  think  we  are  in  the  most  interesting  period  of  California 
life  that  there  has  ever  been  and  that  these  next  five  or 
six  years  are  going  to  show  things  that  we  never  believed 
possible.   Now,  what  they  are  I  have  no  idea. 

Chall :       But  you  know  that  we  are — 

MacDougall:   I  just  can't  conceive  of  everything  just  staying  frozen  in 
status  quo. 

Chall:       There  will  have  to  be  some  innovative  financing  and  innovative 
planning? 

MacDougall:   Exactly.   When  you  could  flow  money  onto  the  top  of  your 

array  of  problems  and  array  of  jurisdictions  there  was  always 
a  way  to  sort  of  slop  along  or  maybe  even  occasionally  do 
something  distinguished  and  great.   But  unless  the  people's 
mood  changes,  and  I  think  the  constant  inflation  factor  being 
there  is  going  to  militate  against  their  mood  changing,  we 
are  going  to  see  less  and  less  easy  or  available  answers 
for  our  government. 

Now  is  really  the  time  of  the  greatest  challenge  to 
those  who  lead  local  government  in  this  state.   It  calls 
for  dedication  of  a  type  we  see  less  and  less.  Local  govern 
ment  leadership  in  our  future  will  hold  no  easy  ego  trips. 
The  rewards  are  there,  but  they  are  not  for  the  shallow  or 
the  self-seeking. 
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Chall: 


MacDougall: 


Chall : 


MacDougall ; 


I  think  a  person's  early  background  and  education  often  have 
bearing  on  his  ultimate  career.   Since  we  didn't  get  into 
it  during  our  interview,  would  you  please  give  some  data 
on  when  and  where  you  were  born,  where  you  grew  up  and  went 
to  public  school  and  college,  and  what  you  had  intended  to 
be  your  career  before  the  navy  picked  you  up  during  World 
War  II.* 

I  was  born  in  Nevada  City,  California  on  May  14,  1914.   My 
father  was  a  hard-rock  gold  miner  from  Sierra  County. 

Early  schooling  was  in  Merced,  Plymouth  and  Sacramento. 
High  school  was  Sacramento.   Later  I  attended  Sacramento 
City  College,  U.C.  Berkeley  and  COP's  McGeorge  College  of 
Law  in  Sacramento. 

I  was  admitted  to  practice  law  just  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack.   Until  then  I  had  worked  for  the  state  of 
California,  first  in  the  State  Library,  then  the  state  con 
troller's  office  and  finally  the  state  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

When  I  received  my  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in 
1942,  I  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Collections  and  assistant 
secretary  to  the  board  in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

You  served  on  Governor  Pat  Brown's  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Area  Problems  in  1959-1960.   That  commission  held  hearings 
and  issued  some  reports.   What  do  you  recall  of  their  meetings 
and  some  of  their  recommendations?  Was  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  University  of  California's  Bureau  of  Public  Administra 
tion,  and  the  Extension  Division  useful  during  the  years 
when  governments  were  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  metropoli 
tan  organization? 

I  have  very  fond  memories  of  the  Governor's  Metropolitan 
Commission  of  twenty  years  ago.   There  were  wonderful  people 
on  that  commission — serious  and  dedicated. 

It  is  really  a  shame  that  California's  local  governments 
were  not  ready  for  a  direct  plunge  into  solving  our  urban 
governmental  problems.   I  would  guess  that  my  own  bosses — 
the  counties — were  among  the  most  reluctant  to  do  anything 
positive!   There  is  still  much  of  value  and  current  application 
in  the  commission's  report  and  in  its  book  of  background 
papers  "Metropolitan  California."  They  are  still  there  for 
our  edification  and  guidance  today.   The  commission  did  much 
to  focus  attention  on  our  continuing  urban  growth  challenges. 


*Mr.  MacDougall  responded  to  the  following  written-in  questions 
when  he  reviewed  his  transcript. 
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MacDougall: 


U.C.  Berkeley  was  most  helpful.   The  constant  patience  and 
forbearance  of  its  wise  staff  members  in  those  days  is 
still  almost  unbelievable. 


Transcriber: 
Final  Typist: 


Michelle  Stafford 
Catherine  Winter 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Alfred  Heller,  founder  of  California  Tomorrow,  board  member  and 
supporter  of  numerous  state  and  national  organizations  relating  to  the 
environment,  came  quite  naturally  to  his  deep  feelings  for  the  beauty 
of  the  California  landscape  and  consequently  his  concern  for  what  he  saw 
as  its  debasement.   He  grew  up  roaming  the  open  spaces  around  his  family's 
homes  in  Atherton  and  Lake  Tahoe,  and  became  familiar  with  other  places 
in  California  on  family  camping  trips. 

Thus,  he  was  ready,  as  a  young  man  still  in  his  teens,  to  understand 
intellectually  the  various  issues  encapsulated  in  that  broad  term,  environ 
ment.   These  he  recalls  learning  from  David  Brower  around  the  evening 
campfires  during  a  Sierra  Club  High  Trip.   To  those  impressionable  first 

lessons  have  been  added  many  others  he  inevitably  learned  during  years 
battling  for  state  and  regional  planning  to  conserve  and  protect  California's 
beauty,  its  natural  resources,  and  its  economic  base  from  the  devastating 
inroads  of  haphazard  growth  and  development.   Catherine  Bauer  Wurster 
and  Samuel  Wood,  among  others,  came  along  behind  David  Brower  as  tutors 
to  Alf  Heller  in  his  continuing  education  in  land-use  planning. 

Heller  became  personally  concerned  with  the  state  planning  process 
in  the  late  fifties  as  a  result  of  his  fight  to  keep  a  state  freeway  from 
being  constructed  through  the  middle  of  Nevada  City  close  to  the  office 
of  his  weekly  newspaper,  the  Nevada  County  Nugget.   At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Nevada  County  Planning  Commission,  and,  disturbed 
by  sprawling  development,  he  had  called  for  the  creation  of  a  county  plan.. 

California  Tomorrow  evolved  out  of  this  setting,  early  in  1960.  Alfred 
Heller  recognized  that  strong  citizen  action  was  necessary  to  move  government 
officials  at  all  levels  to  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  coordinated 
planning  to  save  the  total  environment,  not  solely  the  farms  and  wilderness 
areas,  from  destruction.   By  talking  to  friends  and  gradually  meeting 
others  who  were  familiar  with  the  issue  and  who  also  wanted  to  do  something 
about  it,  he  gathered  around  him  an  excellent  cadre — men  and  women  willing 
to  expend  their  time,  their  energies,  and  their  many  talents  to  making 
this  new  venture  a  success.   Chief  among  these  was  Sam  Wood,  who  had  been, 
for  nearly  a  decade,  actively  promoting  the  concepts  of  comprehensive 
state  and  regional  planning  to  develop  land-use  policies  and  controls 
to  protect  the  environment.  Wood  became  co-founder  of  California  Tomorrow. 

Knowing  that  they  wanted  "to  get  a  popular  issue  going,"  Heller  and 
Wood  launched  California  Tomorrow  by  collaborating  on  two  publications 
designed  to  show,  in  easily  understood,  but  dramatic  style,  that  California 
was  on  the  way  to  being  ruined  and  that  without  integrated  planning  at 
all  levels  of  government  the  future  of  the  state's  "bright  land"  was  dismal. 
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The  impact  of  California  Going.  Going...  (1962)  and  The  Phantom  Cities 
of  California  (1963)  was  as  dramatic  as  the  material  they  presented.   Within 
a  few  years  words,  phrases,  and  concepts  like  slurb,  alternative  futures, 
comprehensive  state  planning,  regional  government,  were  understood  and 
being  used  by  thousands  of  citizens  who,  heretofore,  may  have  been  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  need  to  link  growth  (often  labeled  progress)  with  the 
planning  process.   Alfred  Heller  believes  that  California  Tomorrow  ushered 
in  the  modern  environmental  age — an  age  in  which  old-line  conservationists 
concerned  principally  with  the  wilderness  were  joined  by  those  who  championed 
conservation  and  development  of  all  of  California's  resources:   its  people, 
its  economy,  as  well  as  its  soil  and  air,  its  lakes,  bays,  and  rivers. 

At  first  California  Tomorrow  was  a  small  organization,  financed  by 
Alfred  Heller,  and  consisting  of  Sam  Wood  and  a  secretary  in  a  small  office 
in  Sacramento.   Within  a  few  years  it  became  a  membership  organization, 
with  a  larger  staff,  and  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  first  issue  of  its  highly  acclaimed  quarterly  Cry  California  was 
published  in  winter  of  1965/1966. 

A  decade  after  the  publication  of  California  Going,  Going...,  the 
organization  unveiled  its  model  state  California  Tomorrow  Plan  (1971). 
Heller  was  motivated  to  set  forth  the  plan  by  outrage  at  the  state's 
failure,  in  1968,  to  come  up  with  the  meaningful  state  development  plan 
which  had  been  authorized  by  the  1959  state  legislature.   He  was  determined 
to  show  that  comprehensive  state  planning  was  possible,  the  steps  by  which 
it  could  be  undertaken,  and  the  kind  of  future  Calif ornians  could  expect 
if  they  would  not  trade  the  traditional  for  a  comprehensive  method  of 
solving  development  problems.   A  special  task  force  spent  nearly  two  years 
going  through  the  stimulating  process  from  which  would  emerge  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan.   Within  a  year  (1973)  it  was  followed  by  a  concept 
for  regional  planning — Democracy  in  the  Space  Age:  Regional  Government 
Under  a  California  State  Plan. 

As  might  be  expected  these  models  met  with  mixed  receptions.   But 
the  very  fact  of  their  creation  and  of  the  innovative  technique  of  vividly 
describing  California's  future  prospects  with  and  without  comprehensive 
land-use  planning,  provided  substance  for  discussion  which  could  not  be 
ignored. 

By  the  time  these  plans  were  published,  Alf  Heller  had  devoted  nearly 
fourteen  years  to  California  Tomorrow.   In  1974  he  was  ready  to  step  aside 
and  turn  his  attention  to  his  business  and  other  interests.   His  long 
time  friend  William  Roth,  who  had  been  associated  with  California  Tomorrow 
since  its  inception,  took  over  as  president.   Then  for  nearly  five  years, 
along  with  other  activities,  Alfred  Heller  developed  an  idea  he  had  long 
cherished,  to  publish  a  journal  devoted  to  the  subject  of  world  fairs. 
The  handsomly  mounted,  twelve-page,  informative  Volume  I,  Number  1  issue 
of  the  planned  quarterly  World's  Fair  came  off  the  press  in  February  1981. 
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Alfred  Heller's  World's  Fair  office  in  Corte  Madera  was  the  site  for 
the  four-hour  oral  history  interview.   Lunch  in  a  nearby  restaurant  divided 
the  first  two-hour  session  held  on  April  28,  1981.   The  second  session 
on  May  12,  1981  was  completed  by  noon  in  time  for  Mr.  Heller  to  move  on 
to  a  conference  on  an  upcoming  issue  of  World's  Fair  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Since  he  speaks  with  the  same  clarity  as  he  writes,  his  lightly  edited 
transcript  was  returned  with  only  those  few  changes  needed  to  correct 
spelling  of  proper  names  and  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  transcription. 

Some  of  the  details  about  Alfred  Heller's  motivations  in  starting 
California  Tomorrow,  in  developing  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan,  and  his 
assessments  of  what  the  organization  accomplished  during  its  first  fifteen 
years  can  be  read  in  various  issues  of  Cry  California,  especially  the 
historical  backward  look  in  the  issue  of  Fall/Winter  1976.   In  his  oral 
history,  however,  he  has  been  able  to  "flesh  out"  the  story  as  he  looks 
back  upon  some  thirty  years  of  interest  in  environmental  planning  and 
the  people  and  events  which  shaped  his  innovative  approach  to  this  complex 
subject.   He  has,  in  addition,  been  able  to  provide  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  excitement,  the  pressures,  the  personal  relationships  which  are 
so  much  a  part  of  an  organization's  life  but  which  cannot  easily  be  included 
in  articles  which  must  focus  on  a  particular  subject  in  x-number  of  carefully 
chosen  words.   Finally,  in  the  oral  history  Alfred  Heller  has  evaluated 
the  meaning  of  California  Tomorrow  to  the  environmental  movement  and  its 
adherents  past  and  present,  and  considered  where  he  and  the  organization 
might  have  pushed  harder  to  achieve  their  goals — particularly  in  legislation. 

California  Tomorrow  has  unquestionably  left  its  mark  on  California. 
How  one  man's  determination  and  vision  joined  by  others  in  hardworking 
collaboration  contributed  to  this  achievement  is  what  this  interview  is 
all  about . 
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CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW:  A  VOICE  FOR  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW 

[Interview  1:  April  28,  1981 ]## 

Alfred  Heller's  Background  and  Concern  for  Planning 


Chall:    Since  nothing's  done  in  a  vacuum,  I  wanted  to  know  what  started 
your  interest  in  the  environment  and  comprehensive  planning. 
What  were  you  doing  before  California  Tomorrow, which  led  up  to 
this  organization? 

Heller:  Well,  leaving  aside  family  camping  trips  when  I  was  a  child, 
which  are  probably  very  important,  I  think  the  event  that  got 
me  most  interested  in  environment  was  the  Sierra  Club  High  Trip 
in  1947,  which  was  led  by  Dave  [David]  Brower.   He  was  fairly 
young  at  that  time — not  that  young — but — 

Chall:   Younger  than  he  is  today. 

Heller:  Yes.   He  doesn't  look  that  much  older,  but  I  guess  he's  sixty- 
nine  now.   Those  evening  campfires  were  great  educators.   Dave 
would  expatiate  on  one  or  another  environmental  issue.   He  was 
and  is  a  great  teacher,  and  had  a  facility  for  pulling  important 
issues  out  and  isolating  them.   He's  always  done  that,  up  until 
this  day.   I  think  that's  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  leadership, 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  437. 
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Heller:   is  his  ability  to  find  the  pressure  point  issue  and  to  understand 
it  and  communicate  his  concern.   That  had  a  real  influence  on 
me.   I  don't  want  it  to  be  orderly,  because  I'm  just  thinking. 

Chall:   No,  it  doesn't  matter. 

Heller:   That  was  in  1947. 

Chall:   Were  you  in  college  then,  or  in  high  school? 

Heller:   I  was  in  college.   Then  I  became  an  enthusiastic  Sierra  Club  member 
in  succeeding  years — not  that  active  a  member,  but  I  felt  strongly. 
I  remember  reading  John  Oakes's  articles  on  conservation  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  early  fifties.   He  was  really  the  only 
national  figure  at  that  time,  it  was  the  only  national  press, 
concerned  with  fairly  broad  environmental  problems,  but  not  broad 
in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  today .   Mainly  having  to  do  with 
wilderness . 

Then  I  was  teaching  in  Vermont.   I  taught  high  school  at 
Putney  from  '50 — I  guess  it  was  '52  to  '54,  around  in  through 
there,  right  after  I  got  out  of  the  army.   I  got  married  during 
that  time.   Then  we  moved  down  to  New  York,  and  I  wrote  a  novel, 
which  had  the  title  of  The  Freeway.   It  was  never  published, 
and  deservedly  not.   [laughs]   It  was  an  interesting  theme  and 
subject.   I  used  the  freeway,  which  at  that  time  was  overwhelming 
the  landscape  of  the  entire  nation,  as  a  kind  of  a  symbol  of 
excessive  affluence  in  the  country.   The  main  character  also 
was  beset  by  excessive  affluence.   It  was  a  sort  of  an  interesting 
interplay.   But  it  was  a  bit  of  a  bore.   [laughs]   I  haven't 
looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  but  I'm  sure  that  the  publishers 
were  right  in  rejecting  it. 

Chall:   You  didn't  go  back  and  re-do  it — did  you  give  up  novel  writing? 
Heller:   For  the  moment. 

Then  when  I  got  that  done,  we  decided  to  move  back  to 
California  and  didn't  want  to  move  to  the  Bay  Area.   We  had  a 
child  by  then,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  move 
to  the  Nevada  City -Grass  Valley  area.  We  moved  there.   I  had 
always  admired  the  region,  and  I  had  a  good  friend  there,  Harold 
Berliner,  who  was  district  attorney  at  the  time.   Harold  encouraged 
us  to  move  there.  We  bought  a  house  sort  of  out  in  the  woods. 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  write. 
I  was  intending  to  write  by  myself.   So  I  fell  into  the  newspaper 
business  there.   I  started  a  weekly,  and  then  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  a  somewhat  defunct  weekly,  The  Nugget,  that  was  already 
in  existence. 
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Chall:    Is  that  an  editorial  we,  or  did  you  have  a  partner? 

Heller:   An  editorial  we.   So  I  started  a  newspaper  called  The  Citizen, 
and  then  I  bought  The  Nugget.   The  immediate  cause  of  starting 
this  newspaper  was  the  imminent  construction  of  a  freeway  through 
the  heart  of  Nevada  City.   The  state  Division  of  Highways'  scheme 
for  doing  this  was  incredibly  destructive  and  insensitive  to 
a  rather  delicate  and  beautiful  town. 

We  hunted  up  a  guy  who  was  renting  from  the  state  for  some 
thing  like  thirty  dollars  a  month,  the  old  Ott's  Assay  Office, 
which  was  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  freeway.   This  is  actually 
a  national  historic  landmark,  I  think.   It's  where  the  first 
of  the  Comstock  Lode  assays  took  place.   We  got  his  lease.   It 
was  funny;  I  guess  he  was  afraid  that  the  law  was  after  him  in 
some  way,  because  my  friend  Harold  Berliner  and  I  somehow  traced 
him  to  a  rooming  house  in  Sacramento.   One  afternoon  we  went 
down — we'd  been  calling  for  weeks  and  we  couldn't  get  him — so 
we  hid  on  the  back  stairs.   He  came  up  the  back  stairs  and  he 
was  scared  that  Harold,  who  was  the  DA,  [laughs]  wanted  him. 
And  Harold  said,  "All  we  want  is  the  lease  to  this  assay  office," 
which  he  was  delighted  to  hand  over  to  me  for  thirty  dollars 
a  month.   I  felt  that  it  was  a  good  symbolic  location  for  the 
newspaper .   It  was  our  single  most  important  campaign  of  the 
newspaper .   We  fought  for  several  years — I  had  the  newspaper 
from  around  the  late  fifties  until — I  don't  know — '66  or  whenever 
we  left,  '68. 

Chall:   Fighting  the  freeway  battle  all  the  time? 

Heller:  Most  of  the  time,  until  it  was  finally  resolved.   That  fight 

took  me  into  all  realms  of  state  government,  up  to  and  including 
the  governor's  office  and  a  meeting  with  Pat  Brown  [Governor 
Edmund  G,  Sr.],  who  was  very  sympathetic  to  our  position  but 
I  think  didn't  want  to  be  annoyed  by  it  all. 

We  finally  got  a  compromise  of  sorts  through,  incidentally. 
But  we  didn't  manage  to  stop  the  freeway  short  of  Nevada  City. 
It  was  reduced  in  size. 

Chall:   But  did  it  go  through  the  middle  of  town? 

Heller:   It  went  through  the  middle  of  the  town.   We  reduced  the  size 
by  about  a  third. 

But  in  the  process  of  that,  I  learned  a  lot.   In  Nevada 
County  also,  I  went  on  the  county  planning  commission.   I  was 
concerned  about  the  whole  sprawling,  ugly  development  in  Nevada 
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Heller:   County,  and  got  our  supervisor  to  appoint  me  to  the  planning 
commission.   He  was  a  real  estate  man.   At  that  time,  no  one 
wanted  to  be  on  any  planning  commission;  it  was  a  nothing.   I 
went  on  there  and  immediately  started  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  county  plan.   By  the  time  I  got  out  of  there,  people  were 
knocking  themselves  out  to  get  on  the  planning  commission,  which 
is  the  standard  now  everywhere,  because  of  its  potential. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  was  that  we  did  get  a  planning 
program  going  in  Nevada  County  early.   In  the  process  of  getting 
that  program  going,  I  had  a  friend  at  UC  Berkeley,  at  Gal,  Catherine 
Bauer  Wurster,  who  you  probably  know.   I  think  at  the  time  she  was 
not  a  professor;  she  was  a  lecturer.   But  she  became  a  full 
professor.   We  were  looking  for  a  staff  person  in  the  county,  and 
I  asked  Catherine  who  would  be  a  good  person  to  talk  with  on  the 
subject.   She  said,  "Well,  you  could  talk  to  Sam  [Samuel]  Wood 
in  Sacramento . " 

So  I  talked  to  Sam,  and  he  suggested  the  name  of  a  guy, 
Bill  Roberts,  who  eventually  became  county  planning  director 
for  Nevada  County.   But  in  the  process,  I  got  to  know  Sam,  and 
found  an  almost  complete  harmony  of  views  about  the  importance 
of  better-coordinated  state  planning,  the  freeway  example  being 
the  worst  at  that  time  of  single  interest,  single  purpose  planning 
with  rather  narrow  economic  considerations  going  into  the  formula. 

When  I  began  to  rev  up  this  idea  for  California  Tomorrow, 
I  thought  of  Sam.   The  California  Tomorrow  idea  had  to  do  not 
simply  with  the  importance  of  planning;  it  had  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  time,  there  was  no  agency  at  any  level  of  govern 
ment  or  private  activity  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  was 
concerned  about  a  broader  environmental  picture  than  wilderness. 
If  you  look  back  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  the  Sierra  Club 
was  still  going  on  about  wilderness  in  their  publications,  which 
didn't  go  to  that  many  people.   No  one  was  looking  at  what  was 
happening  to  the  landscape  of  California  or  beyond.   But  I  was 
thinking  mainly  of  California  because  things  were  happening  so 
fast  here.   The  whole  postwar  world  was  being  shaped  by  this 
road  building  and  single-family  detached  subdivisions  that  were 
sprawling  everywhere.   There  was  so  much  economic  growth  and 
expansion  and  seemingly  limitless  resources.   It  was  like  a 
juggernaut:   the  whole  thing  was  happening,  and  voices  speaking 
up  such  as  in  Nevada  City,  were  really  just  little  drops.   I 
don't  know  how  a  voice  can  be  a  drop — little  far  off  cries — 
put  it  that  way. 
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Setting  Up  the  Organization:   The  Staff  and  the 
Advisory  Committee 

Heller:   Then  we  got  the  idea  of  creating  a  statewide  organization. 
Chall:   Who's  the  "we?" 

Heller:  Well,  it  was  I.   It  was  my  idea.   I  called  Sam  Wood  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  help  me  with  it,  and  he  said  he 
would.   Sam  actually  wrote  the  first  sort  of  broad  charter  for 
California  Tomorrow,  which  at  the  time  we  called  Resource  Policy 
Institute.   But  Proc  [Proctor]  Mellquist  of  Sunset  magazine, 
in  one  of  our  earliest  meetings,  said,  "Why  don't  we  call  it 
California  Tomorrow?"  Without  a  moment's  additional  thought, 
we  did ;  we  changed  the  name . 

Shall  I  pause  a  minute  now  to  gather  my  thoughts? 
Chall:   Any  time  you  want,  pause  and  gather  your  thoughts. 
Heller:   This  is  not  going  too  bad — 
Chall:   It's  going  very  well.   Taping  is  not  writing. 

Heller:   Okay.   The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  sneak  up  on  was  that  my 
idea  was  that  we  needed  to  use  journalistic  techniques  in  this 
whole  environmental  thing.   I  always  felt  that  one  of  the  real 
pioneering  things  we  did  was  in  choosing  simple  language  for 
our  first  publication.   For  instance,  we  never  used  the  term 
"natural  resources"  in  California  Going,  Going...,  which  was 
our  first  publication.  We  used  the  term,  "the  bright  land," 
something  that  seems  a  little  bit  outdated  now,  but  worked  at 
the  time. 

Sam  and  I  came  to  the  idea  that  what  we  would  do  would  be — 
First  of  all,  it  was  my  idea  that  California  Tomorrow  should 
be  a  very  small  organization — it  was  not  to  be  a  membership 
organization  particularly.   The  idea  of  it  was  that  we  would 
have  an  office  of  Sam  Wood  and  a  secretary,  and  that  I  would 
pay  for  it.   See,  I  had  some  money,  and  Sam  came  in  with  a  budget 
for  $35,000,  which  was  a  pretty  good  budget  for  the  time.   But 
that  was  something  that  I  could  handle.   This  was  not  to  be  a 
problem;  we  were  not  going  to  go  around  scrounging  for  funds. 
We  were  going  to  set  up  a  modest  office,  and  then  we  were  going 
to  put  out  tough-minded  publications  that  people  would  have  to 
read. 

Then  when  it  came  to  the  idea  of  writing  California  Going, 
Going. . .  Sam  and  I  got  together — [brief  telephone  interruption] 
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Heller:  Well,  go  ahead.   Where  were  we? 

Chall:   You  were  working  out  of  this  little  office.   You  set  it  up  for 
$35,000  so  you  could  just  handle  it  privately.   I  think  this 
is  a  good  place  to  back  up  just  a  moment.   I  wanted  to  know  at 
what  point  you  brought  in  William  Roth. 

Heller:   See  what  I'm  writing?  You  were  backing  up,  and  I  was  writing 
so  we  didn't  forget  it. 

Chall:   These  names — Catherine  Wurster — her  name  didn't  stay  on  very 
long,  but  I  suppose  she  died  soon  after,  didn't  she? 

Heller:   Oh,  no.   Catherine  lasted  a  long  time. 

Chall:   I  haven't  seen  her  name — the  names  that  were  always — she's  down 
there  on  the  advisory  board. 

Heller:   Then  she  became  a  director. 

Chall:   The  officers,  for  years  and  years,  until  it  became  a  more  formal 
organization,  were  always  Alfred  Heller,  president,  William  Roth, 
vice-president,  Harold  Berliner,  secretary.   Then  there  was  Sam 
Wood,  executive  director,  and  then  there  was  the  advisory  board. 
I  wondered  at  what  point  you  brought  William  Roth  and  Harold 
Berliner  into  the  organization  as  such,  and  how  you  functioned 
together,  the  three  of  you,  over  the  years.  What  was  their 
responsibility? 

Heller:  When  we  decided  to  create  a  formal  organization,  I  called  Catherine, 
who  was  an  old  family  friend,  and  who  had  done  wonderful  work 
in  the — her  specialty  was  housing — and  asked  her  whether  she 
thought  Sam  Wood  would  make  a  good  person  for  the  executive  director 
of  California  Tomorrow.   She  said  that  she  thought  in  general  he 
would  be  good.   She  knew  him  way  back,  I  guess,  in  an  academic 
context;  I  don't  know.   She  said  that  she  thought  Sam  would  be 
good  for  us.   She  had  certain  reservations  which  didn't  bear 
directly  on  his  qualifications  for  the  job,  or  indeed  on  how 
he  performed. 

Then  I  asked  Catherine — no.   When  I  decided  to  create  a 
non-profit  corporation  and  had  the  papers  drawn  up,  I  asked  Bill 
Roth,  and  Harold  Berliner,  and  Catherine  Wurster,  I  believe, 
if  they  would  be  incorporators.   My  memory  could  be  slipping, 
but  I  think  that  the  first  official  board  meeting  we  had  was 
in  Catherine's  house  in  Berkeley,  with  Bill  Roth,  and  Catherine, 
and  me.   Harold  couldn't  make  it.   Sam  may  have  been  there;  I 
can't  remember.   So  that  must  have  been  around  1961,  maybe  1960. 
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Chall:   How  did  the  three  of  you  work  together,  or  four?   I  mean,  how 

did  you  use  them,  or  didn't  you?  Was  it  mostly  you  and  Sam  Wood 
making  decisions? 

Heller:   It  was  mostly  Sam  and  I.   Bill  Roth  had  a  good  personal  under 
standing  of  the  situation,  and  he's  got  wisdom,  and  was  very 
helpful  to  me  especially  in  bouncing  ideas  off.   This  lasted 
right  up  through  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan.   It  was  his  idea 
really  to  adopt  the  procedure  that  we  did  in  creating  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan,  which  was  a  decade  later.   This  was  that  we  would 
do  kind  of  a  model  process  for  developing  the  plan  itself,  for 
publishing  it  in  a  first-sketch  version,  for  having  sort  of  public 
hearings  on  the  plan,  as  if  the  state  were  doing  it.   It  was 
sort  of  a  persuasion  model  for  a  state  planning  process,  and 
then  doing  a  more  finished  version.   That  was  his  idea. 

I  always  talked  with  him  informally  and  formally  about  what 
we  were  doing,  but  he  was  not  trying  to  horn  in  on  what  essentially 
was  my  thing. 

As  far  as  Catherine  was  concerned,  she  was  helpful  from 
the  start,  and  in  my  opinion  was  the  key  person  as  far  as  ideas 
were  concerned  in  making  sure  that  our  first  publications, 
California  Going,  Going...,  really  hung  together.   I  can  remember: 
we  had  completed  a  first  draft;  I  did  the  writing.   Sam  did  a 
lot  of  writing;  Sam's  writing  formed  the  basis  of  the  content. 
But  virtually  the  entire  content  was  written  by  me  because  I 
wanted  to  get  it  away  from  Sam's  somewhat  bureaucratic  style. 

Chall:   He  provided  the  research  and  statistics? 

Heller:   Yes.   Well,  it  wasn't  quite  that  easy.   There  was  a  sort  of  a 

creative  interchange.   I  was  insisting,  "How  much  land  is  being 
destroyed  by  freeways  in  California?"  Then  Sam  would  do  some 
instant  research;  he'd  call  a  few  people,  come  up  with  outrageous 
figures  of  x-thousand  acres  which  were  used  for  the  following 
twenty  years  as  authoritative.  You  know  that's  how  it  works. 
Many  of  our  figures,  such  as  how  much  open  space  was  being  lost, 
were  used  for  years  and  years.   And  they  were  done  instantly. 

But  when  we  did  the  first  draft  of  California  Going,  Going..., 
I  sent  it  to  Catherine,  and  she  wrote  about  a  three-paragraph 
commentary  on  it.   She  didn't  get  into  the  details  of  the  text 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  was  the  most  pointed — I  mean, 
she  was  a  real  "big  picture"  person.  She  saw  the  flaws  in  it, 
and  what   should  be  emphasized,  and  what  should  be  tightened 
up,  and  what  should  be  left  out.   That  three-paragraph  commentary 
really  is  the  backbone  of  California,  Going,  Going 
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Chall:    Is  that  memorandum  in  the  material  you  send  to  the  California 
Historical  Society? 

Heller:   I  would  doubt  it.   It's  possible.   It  would  take  a  lot  of  fishing. 
Chall:   Well,  it's  nice  to  know  about  it  then. 

Heller:   It's  possible.   I  don't  remember  throwing  it  out.   And  I  do  remember 
using  that  as  the  whole  basis  of  our  rewrites. 

Then  we  put  together  an  advisory  board. 

Chall:   Yes,  I  wondered  when  that  got  put  together.   How  did  you  choose 
those  persons? 

Heller:  Well,  it  was  just  by  asking  around.   I  don't  think  that  we  had 
one  refusal  of  the  people  that  we  asked.   You  have  to  realize 
that  at  the  time,  advisory  boards  weren't  the  big  thing.   You 
know,  everyone  has  an  advisory  board  now.   All  members  of  this 
advisory  board — or  almost  all  of  them — there  were  a  couple  that 
never  paid  any  attention  to  it — were  actively  involved. 


California  Going,  Going...  and  its  Impact 


Chall:   That's  your  first  committee  that's  in  the  back  of  California 
Going,  Going.  .  .  . 

Heller:  We  would  meet  a  couple  of  times  a  year,  at  least. 
Chall:   You  used  them  in  what  way? 

Heller:  We  used  them  initially  to  comment  on  our  idea  of  putting  out 
a  publication,  a  hard-hitting  publication  to  start  the  whole 
thing  off.   It  was  sort  of  a  general  input  on  what  might  be  in 
it.   Vic  [Victor]  Palmieri  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members,  expressed  grave  doubts  that  this  would  be  anything  but 
another  publication  that  no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to.   Do 
you  want  to  turn  that  over? 


Chall:   Who  was  he? 

Heller:  Let's  see  —  at  the  time,  I  think  he  was  a  bright,  young  Stanford 
Law  graduate  who  had  gotten  involved  in  the  Janss  investment 
company  down  in  L.A.  [Los  Angeles].   He  was  really  a  developer 
at  the  time.   He  later  became  a  top  staff  person  of  the  national 
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Heller:   violence  commission  that  was  set  up.   He  was  the  guy  who  brought 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  into — eventually  salvaged  part  of  that 
operation;  made  just  tons  of  money  out  of  it.   Then  he  took  on 
the  whole  refugee  operation  in  the  Carter  administration.   He's 
still  around.   A  very  creative,  but  difficult  mind. 

Chall:   Difficult  mind? 

Heller:  Yes,  tough — he  doesn't  accept  anything,  and  tends  to  regard  any 
thing  that  he  doesn't  do  as  probably  no  good  and  inferior.  He's 
usually  right.  But  in  this  case,  he  wasn't. 

When  we  had  a  draft,  we  showed  it  to  the  board,  and  had 
comments. 

Chall:   That  was  California  Going,  Going...? 
Heller:   California  Going,  Going... 
Chall:   That  was  to  your  advisory  board. 

Heller:  Advisory  board.   We  tried  to  incorporate  as  much  as  possible 

of  their  commentary  if  it  made  sense  to  Sam  and  me.   If  it  didn't, 
we  ]eft  it  out.   Then  we  also  showed  an  almost-final  draft  to 
members,  and  invited  comments.   I  think  that  they  were  all  into 
it  enough  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  the  final  version. 
I  think  they  were  proud  of  it.   I  never  heard  anybody  who  wasn't. 
You  can't  do  things  by  committee,  and  we  made  no  effort  to.   But 
we  did  invite  their  comments. 

Chall:   You  did  use  them,  then,  as  an  advisory  committee? 

Heller:   Definitely.  And  I  was  extremely  thin-skinned.   I  bridled  at 

all  criticism.   [laughter]   But  these  people  paid  no  attention; 
they  knew  I  was  making  use  of  their  comments  even  though  I  didn't 
like  them. 

There's  another  factor  in  here  that's  almost —  I  knew  in 
my  mind  that  the  way  that  this  thing  was  going  to  work  was  that 
the  Chronicle  was  going  to  love  it.   The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
It  was  being  edited  at  the  time  by  Scott  Newhall.   I'd  never 
met  him;  but  if  ever  a  reader  was  attuned  to  his  mentality,  I 
thought  that  I  was.   So  when  we  finally  brought  this  thing  out 
in  late  1961,  I  wasn't  surprised  at  all  that  we  got  a  front-page 
story;  that  we  had  several  inside  pages  in  the  Chronicle,  which 
was  sort  of  the  flagship  of  Northern  California  journalism.   It 
just  put  us  on  the  map  instantly.   I  knew  that  it  was  going  to 
happen,  and  it  did.   I  suppose  if  it  hadn't,  I  would  have  been 
discouraged  but  not  totally  crushed.   But  it  did  happen  just  the 
way  I  expected. 
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Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall : 

Heller: 

Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


You  just  sent  the  copy  out  without  any  preliminary —  John  Abbott 
wasn't  working  for  you  then,  was  he? 


I  don't  remember  if  he  was  or  he  wasn't.   Maybe  Catherine  Wurster 
sent  it  to  him.   I  do  remember  sort  of  a  little  sidelight  to  this. 
Right  after  it  came  out,  and  the  thing  had  been  plastered  over 
the  Chronicle  and  it  made  a  somewhat  minor  sensation — maybe  I'm 
being  modest — I  thought  it  was  a  major  sensation.   We  had  literally 
thousands  of  requests  for  this  damn  thing,  because  this  was  a 
publication  that  said  California  is  being  ruined,  and  no  one 
had  really  said  that.   If  you  remember  Pat  Brown's  race  for  the 
governor,  environment  was  not  in  it.   Environment  was  not  a  part 
of  political  consciousness. 

When  this  thing  came  out,  my  favorite  story  was  when  Pat 
Brown  called  up  Winslow  Christian  or  one  of  his  people,  and  said, 
"What  is  this  thing?  Who  the  hell  are  these  people  who  are  saying 
we're  planning  so  badly?"  The  reply  was,  "Most  of  them  are  your 
supporters."   [laughs]   That  was  the  beginning. 

It  was  a  good  start.   You  were  on  your  way  then. 
Yes. 

Was  Sam  Wood  a —  You've  indicated  in  this  that  he  was  a  reformer, 
had  a  lot  of  background,  which,  of  course,  he  did.   Was  he  also 
a  crusader?  Did  you  feel  that  he  was  more  of  a  crusader  in  this 
field  than  you  were? 

Oh,  no.   I  was  determined  to —  See,  I  saw  the  possibilities 
of  taking  the  broader  environmental  picture  than  had  been  done 
previously.   This  is  what  I  felt,  that  I  really  wanted  to  achieve 
this.  My  freeway  experience  in  Nevada  City  fed  into  that.   But 
I  think  it  wasn't  a  direct  single  cause  of  California  Tomorrow. 
I  think  I  would  have  crusaded  anyway.   I  was  crusading  already 
against  the  freeways,  you  see. 

Yes.   But  you  were  aware,  I  suppose,  that  maybe  for  almost  a 
decade  in  the  state  legislature,  Sam  Wood  and  that  committee 
on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Public  Works  had  been  trying  to 
put  together  bills  that  would  accomplish  this,  but  couldn't  do 

it. 

No  I  wasn't.   Sam  told  me,  but  I  didn't  listen  exactly.   My  feeling 
for  the  need  for  better  state  planning  fit  perfectly  with  Sam's 
experience  in  his  whole  state  development  plan  program  and  his 
experience  in  regional  government,  and  his  opinions. 
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Heller:   The  one  thing  that  Sam  gave  me  was  an  appreciation — and  it  took 
a  long  time — it  took  longer  than  California  Going,  Going... — 
for  the  need  for  regional  organization.   You  know,  I  kept  having 
to  go  back  to  Sam  and  asking  him,  "Now,  how  does  that  work?  Why 
do  we  need  regional  government?"   I  became  convinced — and  I'm 
convinced  now — but  I  must  say  that  I  don't  think  that  a  new  level 
of  government,  regional  government,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
this  computerized  age.   There  are  various  ways  of  performing 
services  without  having  this  sort  of  firm,  geographical  next 
layer.   There  are  ways  of  performing  regional  activities  and 
providing  regional  services  that  serve  comprehensive  regional 
needs,  but  may  not  require  complete  regional  government.   If 
Sam  were  here,  he'd  be  shouting  at  me.   But  I  bought  it  and 
I  still  do. 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 

Heller: 
Chall: 

Heller: 


That  is  looking  beyond  the  political  boundaries,  at  least, 
are  set  up  today — city  and  county? 


that 


Oh,  I  wanted  the  state  to  take  the  main  lead.   I  knew  from  my 
experience  in  Nevada  County  how  things  worked  at  the  local  level. 
It  was  a  nineteenth  century  booster — I  don't  know  if  there  was 
Boosterism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  surely  in  the  early 
twentieth — that's  what  was  behind  decisions  that  were  made  at 
the  local  level. 

To  go  back  to  your  question,  that  whole  history  of  effort 
in  the  state  legislature — I  may  have  been  somewhat  aware  of  it, 
but  I  certainly  was  aware  that  nothing  much  had  happened. 

This  was  a  way  of  appealing  to  people  as  well  as  to  planners. 
A  new  level — your  California  Going,  Going...? 

To  get  a  popular  political  issue  going.  As  soon  as  we  came  out, 
then  the  governor  immediately  said,  "Oh,  we've  got  to  beef  up 
our  planning  office."  And  they  made  some  effort  to  do  that  in 
the  Department  of  Finance. 

Did  that  change  your  life  in  any  way?  Were  you  then  asked  to 
go  around  and  do  speaking  about  your  plan? 

We  didn't  have  a  plan. 

No,  that's  true.   But  the  concept  that  you  had  in  California 
Going,  Going. .  .? 

Yes,  we  were  both  invited  to  go  around.   I  was  less  sure  of  myself 
than  Sam,  and  probably  didn't  do  as  good  a  job.   I  can  remember 
speaking  once  to  a  section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  blowing 
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Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall : 
Heller: 
Chall : 
Heller: 

Chall: 
Heller: 


it  completely,  because  I  didn't  have  answers  to  the  most  rudi 
mentary  questions  and  hadn't  learned  to  position  myself  so  that 
if  I  didn't  have  the  answers  it  was  okay.   I  wasn't  the  greatest- 
but,  yes,  we  were  invited  all  over  the  place. 


Now,  then,  Phantom  Cities  came  next, 
regional  government. 


That  was  basically  about 


Our  idea  was:   Sam  and  I  often  talked  about  having  perhaps  a 
series  of  four  publications,  the  first  one  being  mainly  about 
the  need  for  better,  more  coordinated,  more  comprehensive  state 
planning.   The  second  one  to  discuss  the  need  for  the  regional 
element,  which  was  The  Phantom  Cities  of  California.   The  third 
was  to  be  a  look  at  how  the  federal  government  influenced  the 
state  and  regional  and  local  planning  process  and  how  federal 
plans  and  policies  could  and  should  be  directed  to  fit  in  better 
with  responsible  state  and  regional  planning. 

But  by  that  time  I  was  tired  of  the  co-authorship  with  Sam. 
Sam  was  very  difficult  to  work  with.   He  tended  to  produce  what 
he  called  "the  Bible"  for  each  publication.   It  was  a  notebook 
about  that  thick,  and  I  was  supposed  to  wade  through  it  and  somehow 
produce  a  brilliant  document.   It  was  very  hard.   So  I  decided, 
when  it  came  to  the  Federal  Threats  [to  the  California  Landscape], 
the  third  publication  ,  that  we  should  get  another  person.   We 
got  Bud  [Daryl]  Lembke,  who  was  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  to  work  with  Sam. 

I  have  a  couple  of  themes  going  here.   One  is  that  we  were 
to  have  three  or  four  publications.   The  fourth  publication, 
which  we  thought  of  having  but  never  put  out,  was  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  private  sector  in  this  whole  thing,  and  we  thought 
about  doing  that. 

Why  didn't  you  do  it? 

We  never  got  around  to  it,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting. 

Yes,  it  would  have  been. 

The  Federal  Threats — when  did  it  come  out?  No,  I'm  sorry,  the 
Phantom  Cities. 

That  came  out  in  1963. 

Sixty-three.   See,  it  came  out  just  really  two  years  later.   We 
still  had  a  bit  of  momentum;  we  still  got  a  pretty  good  press 
for  the  Phantom  Cities  in  the  Chronicle,  which  was  still  our 
main  source. 
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Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 

Chall: 
Heller: 


What  about  Los  Angeles? 
this  up? 


Did  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pick  any  of 


Minimally.   I  don't  remember  their  doing  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  not  big.   It  was  another  world.   We  eventually 
sort  of  penetrated  Los  Angeles,  especially  in  our  California 
Tomorrow  Plan  activities  we  got  in  there.   But  our  base  was  here. 


Is  there  any  reason  why  that  would  be? 
all  over  the  state. 


The  problems  were  apparent 


Oh,  yes,  they  sure  were.   Well,  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of 
reasons.   It  was  a  northern  organization,  and  the  key  figures 
in  it  were  northerners.   We  had  been  almost  taken  under  the  wing 
of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Chronicle,  I  felt.   That's  an 
exaggeration,  but  we  were  almost  assured  of  a  good  press  in  the 
Chronicle;  they  were  sympathetic  to  what  we  were  doing.   That 
may  have  put  off  another  publication. 

The  issues  that  we  raised  up  here  may  have  not  been — somehow 
it  just  didn't  get  people  excited  down  there,  some  people.  We 
had  supporters  down  there;  we  didn't  have  members  until  later. 
But  we  didn't  penetrate. 

Of  course,  we  didn't  make  any  assault.   Jack  Abbott  got 
in  at  some  point;  I  don't  remember  when.   Do  you  know?  But  he 
was  involved — 

I  know  when  he  came  in  as  executive  secretary  [May,  1971],  but 
I  don't  know  when  he  came  in  prior  to  that. 

Well,  he  was  in  quite  early.   Jack  always  had  the  theory  that 
you  let  a  story  find  its  own  level,  that  you  don't  push  it  beyond 
what's  there,  because  you're  always  working  for  the  future. 
Sometimes  you  can  force  something  in,  but  you'll  be  sorry,  and 
there'll  be  bitterness,  and  it'll  hurt  you  in  the  long  run. 

That's  an  interesting  theory  for  a  public  relations  man. 

Oh,  that's  the  way  he  was.   He  was  more  interested  in  protecting 
me  than  in  seeing  that  California  Tomorrow  or  eventually  Cry 
California  got  a  good  press.   That's  the  kind  of  guy  he  was. 

He  was  loyal  to  Alfred  Heller. 

He  was,  as  a  PR  person.   Also,  it  was  a  good  position  for  him 

to  take,  because  then  I  would  say,  "Jack,  we've  got  to  go  further." 

So  then  I  was  the  one  who  was  pushing  it;  it  was  my  decision. 


Heller; 


Chall: 
Heller: 
Chall: 
Heller; 

Chall : 
Heller: 


Chall: 
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He  would  stare  off  into  space  and  say,  "Well,  all  right,  if  you 
feel  we  must."   [laughs]   But  it  paid  off,  his  attitude,  because 
we  had  very  good,  sort  of  long-standing  relationships  with  the 
press.   And  we  depended  on  the  press. 


At 

No. 


that  point,  there  wasn't  anybody  else  to  spread  the  message? 


The  Oakland  Tribune  didn't  help  you? 


Yes,  they  did.   The  Oakland  Tribune  did 

Going,  Going...,  I 

remember. 


a  big  article  on  California 


think.   Maybe  the  Phantom  Cities ;  I 
But  they  were  certainly  in  there  early  on. 


can't 


Those  are  the  two  big  Northern  California  presses. 

Yes.   And  the  Bee.   The  Bee  was  always  very  supportive.   I  suppose 
C.K.  McClatchy  in  a  way  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  issues 
than  any  of  the  other  newspapers.   He  wasn't  editor  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  important. 

Phantom  Cities  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  city  and  county  problems, 
and  looks  at  regional  government,  which  was  being  fought  out 
in  the  legislature  at  that  time  and  prior.   I  just  wondered  if 
it  would  have  the  same  impact,  because  it  would  be  stepping  on 
toes. 


Heller:  Whether  it  would  have  the  same  impact  today? 

Chall:   Well,  even  then,  as  California  Going,  Going....   Everybody  could 
agree  about  California  Going,  Going.... 

Heller:  You're  right. 

Chall:   But  regional  government  was  a  wholly  other  matter,  and  that  required 
manipulation  politically.   They  may  not  have  been  willing  to 
do  that . 

Heller:   I  think  you're  right.   And  I  think  that  the  evidence  shows  it. 

Jesse  Unruh  was  very  strong  in  the  legislature  at  the  time.   His 
people,  Larry  Margolis,  were  sympathetic  to  what  we  were  doing, 
I  think  mainly  out  of  Jesse's  friendship  with  Sam  that  went  back. 
Because  when  the  crunch  came,  when  Unruh  was  running  for  governor, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  whole  regional  idea.   I  remember  that 
distinctly. 


Chall:   Before  that,  did  he  work  for  bills  that  were  in  the  legislature? 


Heller; 
Chall: 

Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 
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This  is  not  my — 

I'll  check  that  out.   That's  interesting, 
a  supporter  of  your  idea? 


But  you  felt  he  was 


He  was  sympathetic.   But  you  do  raise  sort  of  an  issue,  because 
the  whole  idea  of  California  Tomorrow  was  that  we  were  to  advance 
ideas.   I  never  bought  the  notion  that  the  world  is  full  of  good 
ideas,  it's  just  a  problem  of  getting  them  implemented.   I  never 
believed  that.   I  think  the  world  is  full  of  bum  ideas,  and  that 
if  people  would  take  ten  minutes,  you  could  develop  good  ideas. 
But  generally  it  doesn't  happen.   Our  thought  was  that  we  would 
come  up  with  analyses  and  proposals  which  were  inherently  out 
standing,   [chuckles]   There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at 
the  time  about  whether  California  Tomorrow  should  have  taken 
a  more  active  political  role.   There  was  a  feeling  amongst  most 
of  our  people  that  we  should  retain  our  tax-exempt  status,  which 
of  course,  made  it  much  more  convenient  to  me  to  contribute  to 
the  organization.   If  we  got  into  the  political  side,  we  would 
lose  that  tax  advantage. 

Along  about  in  through  Phantom  Cities  I  started  to  solicit 
other  support  for  the  organization.   Bill  Roth  helped  with  it, 
and — I  forget.   There  were  a  few  who  helped  to  support  it.   I 
was  still  the  main  supporter. 

Those  were  private  friends — individuals  who,  in  the  same  way 
that  you  were  contributing,  they  would  too? 

They  would  too,  except  Roth  would  do  it  through  a  family  founda 
tion.   But  it  was  essentially  individuals. 


Chall:    So  that  was  one  reason  to  keep  it  a  tax-exempt  organization. 


Developing  Relationships  with  Other  Environmental 
Groups 


Heller:  Yes.   But  Jack  Abbott  always  felt  strongly  that  we  would  lose 
our  effectiveness,  because  we  would  just  become  another  group 
clamoring  for  attention  in  Sacramento.   I  must  say  that  I'm  not 
sure  that  he  was  right.   The  fact  we  were  not  an  advocacy  group 
caused  the  creation  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 
I  won't  say  it  caused  it,  but  it  was  certainly  a  contributing 
factor.   The  Planning  and  Conservation  League  moved  in  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  excitement  of  California  Going,  Going —  to 
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Heller:   say  "we  are  going  to  lobby  to  get  these  good  things  done."  It 
all  started  out  very  friendly  with  Lou  Butler  and  what's-her- 
name,  who  had  the  California  Roadside  Council.   Helen  Reynolds 
and  Lou  Butler,  I  think,  were  the  first  ones.   And  didn't  we 
want  to  think  it  was  a  great  idea?  And  we  did  support  the  idea. 
But  the  problem  with  the  PCL  from  our  standpoint  was  that  they 
never  advocated  the  ideas  that  we  advocated. 

Chall:   The  comprehensive  planning  ideas? 

Heller:   The  notions  that  we  came  up  with.   The  closest  they  ever  came 

was  when  it  was  under  Bill  Press,  and  they  put  out  a  report  called 
Land  in  California,  or  California  Land — I'll  have  to  look  it 
up — which  reflected  a  lot  of  the  California  Tomorrow  things. * 

Chall:   They  were  mostly  interested  in  saving  land,  wilderness ~f arms , 
open  space  per  se? 

Heller:  Yes,  they  were  involved  in  all  those  things.   They  were  also 
involved  in  the  need  for  state  planning,  but  they  would  glom 
on  to  some  of  these  nutty  notions  of  Ed  Z'berg,  who  was  a  state 
assemblyman.   Sam  knows  him  well.   Z'berg — I  always  thought  that 
he  was  the  most  half-baked  guy  that  ever  hit  the  legislature. 
I  just  never  could  see  why  everyone  thought  his  programs  were 
so  good.   But  they  were  closer  to  his  [Z 'berg's]  viewpoint,  and 
tended  to  support  Z 'berg's  notions,  which  never  got  anywhere. 

I  always  thought,  being  a  very  partisan  person  myself,  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  a  partisan  overtone  to  the  relationship  between 
the  PCL  and  California  Tomorrow.  We  generally  were  friendly 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  things,  and  PCL  people  had  very  good 
Republican  connections,  even  though  Z'berg  was  a  Democrat.   It 
was  a  sort  of  a  cat  and  dog  relationship,  I  always  felt. 

Chall:   Between  California  Tomorrow  and  PCL? 

Heller:   Or,  to  make  it  more  personal,  between  me  and  Sam  and  the  PCL 
people. 

Chall:   You  and  Sam  on  one  side,  and  the  PCL  on  the  other? 

Heller:  Yes.   Although  we  always  made  a  great  show  of  support  for  each 
other. 

Chall:   Does  that  mean  that  you  as  an  individual,  or  Roth  as  an  individual, 
or  some  of  the  members  of  your  advisory  committee,  would  not 
go  and  work  for  a  particular  bill,  or  go  and  talk  to  your  friends 
in  the  legislature,  or  to  the  governor? 


*See  interview  with  Bill  Press  in  Land-Use  Planning  series, 
Volume  III. 
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Heller:  No.   We  just  were  never  into  it.   We  never  got  into  the  legis 
lative —  really  jumped  into  the  legislative  realm. 

Chall:   What  about  relationships  with — about  that  time — it  would  have 
been  with,  say,  Save  the  Bay.   There  were  articles  about  the 
bay  and  coast  in  Cry  California.   I  was  wondering  about  those 
kinds  of  relationships,  if  you  had  worked  to  help  them? 

Heller:   The  Save  the  Bay  and  Save  the  Coast  things  were  very  close 
to  us,  and  we  were  involved  in  them  at  various  stages,  from 
early  to  late.   I  wouldn't  say  that  we  were  prime  movers  in 
either  effort.   But  we  were  always  included,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  important  to  include  us  because  I  think  a  lot  of  people  felt 
that  we  had  kind  of  set  the  tone  for —  in  a  sense,  we  had  ushered 
in  the  modern  environmental  age.   There's  nothing  like  claiming 
too  much  for  yourself,  but,  you  know,  it's  true.   [chuckles] 
Until  we  had  broadened  the  thing  out,  it  really  hadn't  been  done. 
In  California  Going.  Going...  in  particular.   So  we  were  always 
inc luded . 

The  BCDC  [Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission] 
notions  and  the  coastal  notions  were  very  much  within  the  govern 
mental  structure  that  Sam  Wood  laid  down  in  The  Phantom  Cities 
especially,  or  they  could  be  made  to  fit.   So  we  felt  quite 
sympathetic  to  the  whole  process. 

Chall:   But  active  lobbying  was  just  not  done  in  order  to  save  the  tax 
advantage? 

Heller:   That  was  our  ostensible  reason.  Maybe  we  didn't  have  the  heart 
for  it;  maybe  I  wanted  to  be  above  it  all.  Maybe  we  truly  felt 
that  we  could  be  more  effective  in  taking  the  overview  sort  of 
approach  that  we  did. 

#1 


Cry  California 


Chall:    I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  about  the  decision  to  publish  a  quarterly, 
after  you  had  made  a  decision  to  publish  four  studies  on  the 
role  of  government  and  need  for  planning.   In  the  winter  of  1965, 
the  first  issue  of  Cry  California  came  out.  What  made  that 
decision? 
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Heller:   I  think  the  main  thing  was  that  these  publications  were  coming 
out  infrequently  and  sporadically.   We  had  developed  quite  a 
little  following,  and  felt  that  maybe  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  a  continuing  voice  for  the  organization,  for  the  ideas  that 
we  were  developing.   So  the  idea  of  a  quarterly  emerged. 

Chall:   And  the  name? 

Heller:   Cry  California  came  from  our  official  namer,  Proctor  Mellquist — 

Sunset.   Proc  had  put  his  staffers  at  Sunset  to  work  brainstorming 
names,  and  produced  literally  hundreds  of  possible  names,  and 
finally  came  up  with  two  or  three.   He  thought  Cry  California 
was  the  best,  and  we  took  it.   It  had  obvious  drawbacks,  because 
it  sounded  like  you  were  bemoaning.   But  you  can  also  cry  havoc, 
and  you  can  also  cry  with  joy.   So  there's  multiple  ways  you 
can  cry.   It's  a  distinctive  name.   The  idea  was  that  instead 
of  calling  it  California  Tomorrow,  that  we  would  attempt  to  develop 
offshoots  of  the  organization:   the  magazine,  and  if  we  went 
into  any  other  programs,  each  could  stand  on  its  own. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  any  ideas  for  something  else  at  the  time,  or  was 
it  just  a  philosophy  that  you  might  branch  out? 

Heller:   Growth  is  not  an  idea  that's  limited  to  our  enemies.   [laughter] 
Or  wasn ' t . 

Chall:   But  did  you  have  any?  Or  was  it  just  an  idea  that  you  might 
grow,  and  therefore  you  wanted  to  set  it  up  for  expansion? 

Heller:  Might.  We  knew  that  we  might  have  a  travel  program,  which  we 
did  develop.   You  know,  who  knows?  Film,  books,  whatever. 

Chall:   What's  the  close  relationships  with  Proctor  Mellquist?  Had  you 
known  him  well  through  your  family?  Why  did  you  go  to  him  for 
these  ideas? 

Heller:  No,  I  hadn't.   No,  I  called  him  cold  when  we  started,  and  asked 
him  to  be  on  the  advisory  board,  and  he  agreed  to  do  it,  and 
the  Lanes  agreed  to  let  him  do  it.   He  was  of  immense  help  with 
California  Going,  Going...;  he  gave  it  a  close  editing  of  the 
sort  that  Sunset  editors  would  give  to  their  text.   We  didn't 
accept  a  lot  of  it,  because  we  thought  it  would  break  the  tone 
of  it  to  do  too  much  with  it.   It  was  helpful. 

He  was  always  a  big  supporter  in  the  advisory  board  and 
in  general  of  our  doing  something  that  was  a  "zinger."  He  always 
felt  that  we  could  keep  people's  attention,  and  insisted  that 
we  do  it  by  not  getting  heavy  or  serious  all  the  time. 
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Chall:   He  was  an  important  person,  then,  in  your  little  group.   One 
of  the  influencers. 

Heller:  Definitely.   And  has  been  up  to  this  present  moment,  when  he 
had  a  cerebral  hemmorhage  the  other  day.   He's  sort  of  out  of 
it. 

Chall:    Some  of  the  people  on  that  advisory  board  were  really  important 
and  inf luent  ial . 

Heller:   Yes.   Harvey  Banks,  you  know,  he  was  a  very  key  player  in  the 
state  water  picture. 

Chall:   Yes.   How  did  he  help  out? 

Heller:   He  read  everything  we  wrote  about  water  very  closely,  and  wrote 
copiously,  and  we  adopted  a  number  of  his  ideas.   Si  [Simon] 
Eisner,  planner  from  Los  Angeles,  had  a  lot  of  say,  and  we  paid 
attention  to  him.   Bud  [Eugene]  Burdick  was  involved  early. 
You  know  who  I'm  talking  about? 

Chall:  Yes,  I  do.   And  then  he  died. 

Heller:  He  died. 

Chall:  Was  he  an  influence  in  the  way  the  publication  came  out? 

Heller:  No,  he  wasn't,  really. 

Chall:  In  what?  How  was  he  a  help? 

Heller:   He  was  a  help  after  it  came  out  and  was  well  received  in  helping 
it  to  be  spread  a  bit.   He  sent  it  to  some  people  and  got  us 
some  help  that  way. 

Joe  [Joseph]  Houghteling  was  always  interested.   Joe  is 
always  reluctant  to  get  too  interested  in  stats  planning  programs. 
I  think  he's  more  of  a  regional  and  local -minded  person. 

Chall:   He  wasn't  really  interested  much  in  planning  per  se  in  these 
early  days? 

Heller:  Nobody  was.   That  was  one  of  our  problems. 

Chall:  You  probably  educated  quite  a  few  people. 

Heller:  Well,  Jack  Kent  was  involved. 

Chall:  Yes,  he ' s  a  planner. 
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Heller:  He's  a  planner.   But  I  would  say,  of  the  people  Involved  in  the 
program,  really,  Sam  Wood,  and  I,  and  Catherine  Wurster  were 
real  adherents  to  what  we  were  talking  about.   The  rest  came 
along  and  helped,  but  didn't  exactly  subscribe.   And  that  became 
a  problem  for  California  Tomorrow,  I  do  believe,  after  I  left. 
There  was  no  one  around  really  to  remind  the  group  that  it  was 
created  to  encourage  better  planning.   The  group  is  always  regarded 
as  an  environmental  group .   It  was  an  environmental  group  in  the 
sense  that  decisions  were  being  made  in  the  state  that  ignored 
the  environment,  so  that  we  came  out  strongly  saying,  "Look,  the 
planning  process  somehow  has  to  be  changed  or  expanded  to  include 
environmental  considerations."  But  the  emphasis  was  on  giving 
due  weight  to  all  appropriate  factors  in  public  decision  making. 

In  subsequent  years,  as  an  aside,  I  said  to  Wey  [Weyman] 
Lundquist,  who  is  the  president  of  California  Tomorrow  now,  "Why 
don't  you  guys  do  a  thing  on  how,  in  some  cases,  the  environment 
receives  undue  consideration,  and  economic  factors  are  being 
ignored  unjustly,  to  demonstrate  your  commitment  to  the  planning 
process,  not  just  to  good  environment."  But  he  didn't  buy  that, 
[laughs] 

Chall:   You  no  longer  have  that  kind  of  suasion. 

Heller:   Oh,  no,  I've  given  them  lots  of  suggestions,  and  they  don't  take 
them. 

Chall:   Well,  you  still  go  to  the  board  meetings. 

Heller:  No.  When  I  quit,  and  they  were  approaching  Bill  Roth  to  see 
if  he  wanted  to  take  over  as  president,  Bill  called  me  up  and 
said,  "I  just  want  to  know  one  thing:   are  you  really  getting 
out?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  really  am."  And  I  did! 

Chall:   I  digressed;  I  caused  you  to  digress.   Back  to  Cry  California. 
When  you  set  up  Cry  California  as  a  quarterly — that's  the  time 
when  you  brought  Bill  Bronson  in  as  editor.  Who  was  Bill  Bronson 
at  that  time?  How  did  you  bring  him  in  to  edit? 

Heller:  He  was  a  writer;  he  had  written  The  Earth  Shook,  The  Sky  Burned, 
and  he  had  done  some  editing  at  Sunset  of  Sunset  books.   He'd 
been  around. 


We  interviewed  a  lot  of  people  for  the  job.   Sam  Wood  thought 
that  Bronson  would  do  a  good  job.   I  was  dubious.   But  we  took 
Bronson. 

Chall:   Did  he  do  a  good  job? 
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Heller:   He  did  an  excellent  job.   He  did  an  excellent  job  of  bringing 
high  visibility  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  publication  and  to 
the  issues  that  we  were  concerned  with.   There  were  very  few 
issues  where  we  didn't  have  some  articles  in  the  press  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  least.  My  only  perennial  problem  with 
Bronson  was  that  he  would  consistently  try  to  go  for  the  show 
instead  of  the  substance.   If  there  was  something  that  made  good, 
interesting,  almost  sexy  copy,  Bronson  was  hell-bent.   I  was 
always  annoyed  if  it  diverted  in  any  way  from  the  concerns  that 
we  had.   So  my  relationship  with  Bronson  was  as  difficult  as 
my  relationship  with  Sam. 

Chall:    So  you  had  two,  then.   It  must  have  be  a  problem  to  have  difficult 
relationships  simultaneously? 

Heller:   Yes,  but  they  were  both  creative,  and  they're  both  very  strong 
people.   I  think  that  the  end  result  was  very  good.   Bronson 
was  the —  Bronson  is  dead  now.   But  they  both  were  very  good 
friends  of  mine;  Sam  still  is. 

Chall:   Three  prima  donnas  on  this — 
Heller:  You  got  it! 

Chall:   It's  always  difficult.   [chuckles]   Did  the  two  of  them  work 
together  well  on  the  collaborating? 

Heller:  Yes,  I  would  say  they  did.   Sam  would  get  very  frustrated  with 

Bronson 's  personal  life.   You  see,  Bronson  moved  up  to  Sacramento. 

Chall:    I  see.   To  be  near  the  office. 

Heller:   To  be  at  the  office.   And  they  had  to  move  from  their  home  base, 
which  was  the  East  Bay,  Berkeley.   He'd  grown  up  in  Piedmont. 
It  was  really  hard  on  Bill  and  Marilyn  to  move  to  Sacramento. 
Eventually  Bronson  declared  that  he  was  going  to  move  back.   About 
that  time,  I  was  moving  out  of  Nevada  City  down  here,  so  I  decided 
to  move  the  office  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco.   We  kept 
Sam  consulting. 

Chall:    So  that  meant  everything  was  really  changed. 
Heller:  We  changed. 

Chall:   I'm  not  really  sure  who  was  the  executive  director,  but  I  guess 
Sam  Wood  was  for  a  time. 
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Heller:   Sam  Wood  was  executive  director  until  quite  far  on. 

Chall:   Until  Bronson  died  and  Jack  Abbott  was  put  in.   Is  that  about 
it?   It's  hard  to  say.   I  have  some  dates  here,  but  it  looks 
as  if  that's  the  way  it  went.   Or  William  Kahrl. 

Heller:   Sam  was  executive  director  until  he  retired  as  a  full-time  employee. 
Then  he  became  a  consultant.   Bronson  never  became  executive 
director,  just  editor.   Jack  Abbott — we  called  him  executive 
secretary.   I  didn't  want  any  more  directors  around;  it  was  too 
much.   Jack  didn't  do  as  brilliant  a  job  with  Cry  California; 
but  from  my  standpoint  he  did  a  better  job  because  after  he  took 
over,  the  magazine  was  consistent  in  addressing  itself  to  really 
important  issues. 

Chall:    In  those  other  days,  when  Bronson  was  in  charge  as  editor,  did 
he  solely  determine  what  articles  would  be  published,  and  who 
the  writers  would  be? 

Heller:   Oh,  no!   I  did.   But  it  wasn't  a  unilateral  thing,  exactly.   It 
wasn't  a  completely  unilateral  decision.   Bill  and  I  would  go 
around  and  around  on  not  only  what  was  going  to  be  in,  but  how 
it  was  going  to  be  done.   He  was  a  very  able  writer  and  editor. 
He  was  brilliant  in  the  use  of  photographs  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  had  to  know  what  I  was  talking  about  if  I  intruded  too  much 
in  that  realm.   But  as  far  as  the  subjects,  the  authors — we  did 
it  together,  but  I  guess  the  ultimate  responsibility  was  mine. 

Chall:   Did  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  then?  By  this  time,  you'd 

decided  to  move  back  to  the  Bay  Area.   Was  that  because  you  wanted 
to  devote  more  time  to  California  Tomorrow,  or  for  personal 
reasons  you  just  decided  to  move  back? 

Heller:  Well,  a  combination.   I  had  sold  my  newspaper  in  Nevada 'City. 

Our  kids  were  getting  along,  and  we  decided  that  all  told,  maybe 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  move  back  here.   I  wanted  to  get  a 
little  more  involved  in  my  investment  life,  so  I  came  back  and  . 
took  a  much  more  active  part  in  my  whole  business  situation. 

Chall:  So  California  Tomorrow  was  part  time? 

Heller:  Yes. 

Chall:  It  took  quite  a  bit  of  time. 

Heller:  Yes.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  it. 
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Evolving  a  More  Formal  Structure;  Members  and  a 
Board  of  Directors 


Chall:    In  about  1970,  I  guess,  or  1971,  you  became  a  public  membership 

organization.   What  was  the  reason  for  that — to  have  memberships? 
Then,  within  a  year  or  two,  you  had  a  board  of  directors,  not 
just  an  advisory  board.   A  little  more  formal  organization.   What 
went  on  in  the  organization  to  want  you  to  make  that  decision? 

Heller:   I  guess  there  was  a  sort  of  a  natural  evolution.  We  started 
out  as  a  one-person  or  two-person  show  with  an  office  and  a 
secretary.  As  our  budget  had  grown,  we  had  brought  more  people 
in.   We  had  expanded  the  budget;  I  had  been  seeking  funds  from 
others.   The  magazine  required  some  means  of  sending  it — it  was 
earlier  than  '70  when  we  became  a  membership  organization.   We 
became  a  membership  organization  in  conjunction  with  Cry  California. 
We  decided  that  membership  would  include  a  subscription  to  Cry 
California.  We  didn't  want  to  give  away  a  quarterly.   We  had 
given  away  the  previous  two.   But  I  think  we  began  to  charge 
for  one  of  them,  a  dollar  or  so.   We  decided  we  couldn't  give 
it  away,  and  that  we  had  enough  followers  that  they  could  help 
pay  for  the  organization,  and  should.   Also,  we  felt  that  as 
we  moved  into  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan  phase,  that  it  was 
important  to  have  a  membership  as  a  base,  a  sounding  board. 

Chall:   Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  members  by  this  time? 

Heller:  No,  we  did  well  on  members.   We  got  up  to  about  five  thousand, 

which  was  not  too  bad.   I  forget  what  we  were  charging — ten  dollars, 
nine  dollars.   But  it  helped. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  to  put  more  money  than  the  initial  $35,000  a  year 
into  it  after  a  while? 

Heller:   I  never  put  in  more.   That  was  my  limit.   Well,  I  may  have  put 
in  more  once  or  twice.   In  general,  I  would  say  I  put  in  less 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  as  the  burden  got  shared.   We  got 
support  from  various  foundations  in  the  community.   The  San  Fran 
cisco  Foundation,   The  Columbia  Foundation — Madeleine  Haas's 
[Russell]  foundation,  Madeleine  Russell's.  We  got  from  all  sorts 
of  groups.  We  got  Flora  Hewlett  involved;  she  was  a  wonderful 
person.  She  was  actively  interested  in  the  organization,  and 
was  a  really  good  head. 

Chall:   Was  she  related  to  the  Hewletts  of  Hewlett-Packard? 
Heller:  Yes,  she  was  married  to  Bill  Hewlett.   She  had  a  good  head. 
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Chall:   When  did  you  decide  to  have  a  board  of  directors  and  not  just 
an  advisory  board? 

Heller:  Well,  we'd  always  had  a  board  of  directors. 
Chall:   They  never  were  listed. 

Heller:   They  weren't  listed,  but  we  had  it.   The  officers  plus  Catherine 
Wurster  were  the  board  of  directors  for  quite  a  period  of  time. 

Chall:   Then  it  became  rather  a  formal  board  of  directors.   I  don't  know 
when  this — this  was  1976  [shows  a  copy  of  Cry  California] . 

Heller:   Oh,  that's  later. 

Chall:   I  found  it  in  some  earlier  edition,  maybe  '73.   You  had  then 

a  board  of  directors  and  an  advisory  board.   This  is  the  earliest 
I've  seen,  but  that's  because  I  don't  have  an  earlier  copy.   I 
wondered  whether  that  was  required  by  the  laws  of  incorporation, 
or  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Heller:   Not  that  I  know  of.   But  we  were  and  are  a  public  foundation, 
publicly  supported.  As  the  budget  got  bigger,  and  the  support 
got  more  spread,  it  was  inevitable,  I  feel,  that  we  would  become 
more  formal,  that  we  would  put  policy  decisions  more  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  directors.   One  of  the  problems,  up  really  until 
the  time  I  left,  was  that  the  board  was  never  sure  of  whether 
I  would  bail  out  the  organization  if  we  got  in  a  hole.  My  whole 
history  had  been  that  of  supporting  the  organization.   At  the 
end,  when  I  left,  then  they  had  their  answer.   But  until  then, 
that  was  a  problem. 

Chall:   But  is  that  all  the  board  of  directors  was  concerned  with,  financing? 
What  policies  were  thrust  in  front  of  them? 

Heller:   The  most  important  would  be  the  hiring  of  the  staff,  with  Jack 
Abbott.   Then  we  would  have  a  discussion  of  what  we  were  going 
to  do.   Budget  is  a  pretty  big  item  for  a  board  of  directors. 
We  would  discuss  what  we  were  going  to  do.   The  board  was  very 
much  involved  in  decisions  to  go  ahead  with  the  California  Tomorrow 
Plan. 

Chall:    I  guess  you  had  to  raise  some  funds  for  that. 
Heller:  Yes.   Do  you  want  to  get  into  that  now? 

Chall:   No.   I  want  to  stay  today  with  organization,  and  next  time  to 

discuss  policy.   Probably  because  it's  easier  for  me  in  my  research. 
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Heller:  The  California  Tomorrow  Plan  involved  organization  to  a  large 
extent . 

Chall:  I  have  no  objection.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  it,  go  ahead. 
You  can  talk  about  anything  you  want  to,  and  I  can  always  ask 
you  questions  later  when  I  feel  that  I  understand  better. 

Heller:   Let  me  just  ask  you:   are  there  other  questions  that  you  think 
we  should  cover? 

Chall:   No,  I  was  just  about  finished  with  the  organizational  matters, 
except  I  did  want  to  know  about  the  board,  how  you  decided  on 
a  board  and  selected  the  persons  who  were  on  it.   But  that's 
pretty  well  covered. 

Heller:   It  wasn't  very  orderly,  the  decision-making  process.   It  was 

mainly  the  way  every  board  that  I've  been  involved  in  seems  to 
progress:   See  who  you  can  find  who  would  be  good,  and  who  might 
bring  either  intelligence  or  hard  work  or  money,  or  a  combination 
of  those  to  bear  in  support  of  the  program.  Names  would  come 
up — we  didn't  have  a  nominating  committee — I  would  put  the  names 
up;  I  wasn't  the  only  one  to  suggest  names.   But  I  would  generally 
be  the  one  to  put  names  up. 

Chall:    Some  of  these  are  still  on  the  board.   So  that  was  just  an  informal 
working  relationship  with  the  board.   And  how  did  you  work  it 
out  with  the  advisory  board?  Did  you  still  use  your  advisory 
board  about  the  same  ways  you  did  before? 

Heller:  Yes,  but  less.   Once  the  full  board  began  really  to  be  operating, 
and  we  would  have  regular  meetings,  the  advisory  board  sort  of 
faded  out.  We  would  have  occasional  meetings,  but  it  wasn't 
as  important  as  it  had  been  in  the  early  days. 


The  Statement  of  Goals 


Chall:   And  some  people  moved  up  then  into  the  regular  board,  shift  of 
names.   There  was  a  revision  of  your  statement  of  goals  that 
took  place.  For  a  year  it  was  this  little  paragraph  here  [shows 
different  statement  of  goals  in  copies  of  Cry  California] .   Then 
it  became  a  little  stronger.   How  did  that  take  place? 

Heller:   The  story  of  that  is  that  I  had  been  on  the  national  board  of 

governors  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  which  is  a  very  impressive 
organization  and  has  a  large  staff,  relatively  large,  compared 
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Heller:   to  California  Tomorrow,  and  a  huge  budget.   The  operating  budget 
is  well  over  a  million  dollars.   I  don't  know  what;  but  it's 
a  big  budget.   When  I  got  on  there,  my  experience  at  the  conser 
vancy  was  that  there  was  no  planning  at  all  as  far  as  what  the 
program  would  be,  and  there  was  no  way  to  check  on  the  staff 
to  see  whether  they  had  achieved  whatever  it  was  they  were  supposed 
to  achieve,  and  there  was  no  formal  way  of  developing  programs. 
It  was  all  wheeling  and  dealing,  somewhat  like  the  University 
of  California  is  now.   But  not  good  for  a  small,  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  but  important  non-profit  organization.   So 
I  became  chairman  of  their  planning  committee. 

Chall:   This  was  the  national — 

Heller:   The  national  board  of  governors — and  went  through  a  lengthy  process 
with  the  conservancy  developing  goals,  and  eventually  a  five- 
year  program  and  budget  and  a  one-year  program  and  budget.   I 
used  a  local  management  consultant  as  my  advisor  in  doing  this, 
in  developing  this  whole  goals  review  for  the  conservancy. 

Chall:   Who  was  that? 

Heller:  Fred  Graham.  It  was  tremendously  successful  at  the  conservancy. 
The  conservancy  is  now  sort  of  known  as  the — as  far  as  corporate 
planning  is  concerned,  probably — 

## 

Chall:   All  right,  tell  me  about  how  the  Nature  Conservancy  is  looked 
upon. 

Heller:   I  think  it's  recognized  generally  that  the  conservancy's  corporate 
planning  process  is  probably  the  best  of  any  non-profit  group, 
at  least  having  to  do  with  the  environment.   Fresh  from  that, 
I  saw  that  California  Tomorrow  was  in  a  miniature  way  sort  of 
in  the  same  boat  that  the  conservancy  had  been.   Any  idea  that 
came  up  we  would  glom  on  to. 

I  attempted  to  do  a  goals  review  for  Cal  Tomorrow  similar 
to  what  I  did  for  the  conservancy.   But  it  wasn't  as  successful. 
The  goals  that  developed  are  fine,  although  they  are  not  as  good 
as  the  ones  we — I  mean,  they're  not  as  "zingy"  as  the  ones  that 
we  did  for  the  conservancy.   There  wasn't  enough  objectivity 
on  my  part  in  running  this — 

Chall:    In  running  the  California — ? 
Heller:   — in  running  the  goals  review. 
Chall:   Was  it  too  close  to  you? 
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Statement  of  Goals,  1967-1976 


CALIFORNIA 
TOMORROW 

California  Tomorrow  is  a  non 
profit  educational  organization  ded 
icated  to  bringing  to  the  public  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  problems 
we  must  face  to  maintain  a  beau 
tiful  and  productive  California. 
Contributors  to  Cry  California  and 
other  California  Tomorrow  publica 
tions  are  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
illuminate  those  problems,  and  to 
discover  possible  solutions  to  them. 


CRY  CALIFORNIA 


Spring  1967 


Volume  II,  Number  2 


California  Tomorrow  is  a  publicly 
supported  nonprofit  foundation  dedicated 
to  creating  greater  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  we  face  in  maintaining  a 
beautiful  and  productive  California. 


California  Tomorrow  is  a  publicly 

supported  nonprofit  foundation  whose 
goals  are: 

•  to  explore  and  throw  light  upon  the 
major  problems  Californians  must  face 
in  order  to 

protect  California's  natural  environ 
ment, 

improve  its  man-made  environment, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  op 
portunities  for  economic  strength 
and  personal  fulfillment  to  all  its 
people; 

•  to  demonstrate  ways  of  solving  these 
problems, 

emphasizing  that  a  system  of  state 
and  regional  planning  and  adminis 
tration,  highly  responsive  to  the 
public's  interest  in  the  quality  of  life, 
is  practical  and  essential  to  society; 

•  to  inform  and  educate  the  public  about 
these  goals. 
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Heller:  Yes,  of  course  it  was.   I  probably  unconsciously — I  don't  ever 

remember  consciously — made  sure  that  whatever  I  wanted  for  goals 
was  what  emerged. 

Chall:   Did  you  have  a  goals  committee  that  you  were  working  with? 

Heller:  Yes,  I  used  the  board.   After  all,  they're  the  goal-setting  group. 
But  see,  at  the  conservancy,  I  didn't  give  a  damn  what  the  goals 
were,  so  long  as  we  could  focus  on  something  that  would  make 
the  organization  stand  up  and  really  work.   It  was  very  successful 
there  because  people  realized  that  I  had  no  axe  to  grind.   It 
wasn't  as  successful  as  a  process  at  Cal  Tomorrow,  although  the 
goals,  I  think,  are  fine,  and  needed  stating. 

Chall:   Yes,  they  always  need  stating  from  time  to  time,  as  direction 
for  everybody.  Well,  that's  interesting  because  one  was  so 
different  from  the  other.   Would  you  like  to  discuss  about  the 
organizational  ideas  that  went  into  the  California  Plan?   Just 
developing  it. 

Heller:   Could  I  ask,  what  else  are  we  going  to  be  talking  about? 


The  Los  Angeles  Branch 


Chall:   Today?   For  today,  I  was  just  going  to  finish  by  finding  out 
why  you  had  withdrawn  from  the  leadership.   That  was  going  to 
be  the  end  of  my  outline  for  today.   Along  the  way,  I  noted  also 
that  you  had  a  Los  Angeles  branch  with  a  director  down  there. 
How  did  that  come  about? 

Heller:  We  needed  to  have  a  presence  in  Southern  California.   Darned 

if  I  can  remember  exactly  how  it  came  about — but  part  of  the — 

\ 

Chall:   Richard  Grant? 

Heller:  Dick  Grant,  yes.  Part  of  it  was  that  we  were  getting  support 
from  the  Connell  Foundation,  the  Michael  Connell  Foundation  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Chall:   Connell?  How  is  that  spelled? 

Heller:   [spells  name]   That's  really  a  Southern  California-based  foundation. 
They  were  interested  in  seeing  our  presence  in  Southern  California, 
and  it  only  made  sense  for  the  reasons  you  stated  earlier.   After 
all,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  problems  down  there. 
So  we  set  up  an  office  there. 
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Chall: 
Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 

Chall: 
Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 

Chall : 
Heller: 


Chall: 

Heller: 

Chall: 

Heller: 


How  did  it  work  out? 

It  worked  out  fine.   But  Dick  Grant  is  not  the  most  aggressive 
person  that  the  world  has  ever  known.   He's  smart;  he's  a  former 
newspaper  reporter.   But  his  method  is  one  of  accommodation  rather 
than  confrontation.   That's  a  very  good  method,  but  it's  one 
that  I  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of  patience  with.   He's  kept  it 
going.  He's  still  there.   His  mother  is  on  the  board  now,  Mrs. 
[Edward  R. ]  Valentine  from  Santa  Barbara.   It's  kind  of  worms 
in  a  bottle,  because  the  Connell  people  are  close  to  that  group. 
I  don't  know  whether  by  marriage  or  friendship  or  what. 

Is  that  how  you  got  Grant  in  the  first  place,  through  the  Connells? 

Well,  Dick  [Richard]  Wilson  figures  in  this  somewhere.  Which 
reminds  me — would  you  push  the  pause  for  a  minute?  [brief  tape 
interruption] 

So  you  think  it  was  somehow  through  Dick  Wilson  that  you  got 
hold  of  Grant? 

They're  good  friends,  and  I  think  they're  related  in  some  way 
through  marriage;  I'm  not  quite  sure.   Dick  Grant  came  into  the 
picture.   He  has  held  down  the  fort,  so  to  speak,  in  Southern 
California  all  these  years. 

Do  you  have  a  pretty  good  membership  down  there,  do  you  think? 

Yes,  but  I  don't  think  it's  what  it  is  up  here.   I  think  it's 
about  two  to  one  in  the  north. 


Did  you  try  to  balance  your  board  north  and  south? 
from  all  these  people,  whether  they — 


I  can't  tell 


We  tried  to  increasingly;  but  I  had  this  principle  that  it  was 
better  to  have  people  who  would  actually  attend  the  meetings 
than  to  display  some  sort  of  arbitrary  geographical  balance. 
So  I  didn't  worry  too  much  about  geographical  balance.   We  got 
it  more  and  more,  and  I  think  they  have  much  more  now.   They 
have  more  Southern  Calif ornians. 

You  weren't  just  trying  for  effect,  then  on  your  letterhead, 
with  the  names.  You  wanted  people  who  really  would  contribute. 

Yes,  well,  both.   [laughs] 

You  have  to  think  of  all  kinds  of  angles. 

Right. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW  PLAN 


Heller:   There  was  a  dispute  that  was  long-running — I  mentioned  this 

earlier — about  how  active  we  should  get  in  politics.   When  we, 
for  example,  came  out  with  California  Going,  Going...  there  were 
definite  ideas  of  what  should  be  done.   Same  with  the  other  pub 
lications.   Same  with  many  of  the  articles  in  Cry  California. 
Yet  we  had  no  structure  for  following  through.  We  didn't  even 
have  a  structure  for  monitoring  the  progress  of  our  ideas.   It's 
very  hard  to  trace  ideas  in  any  case.   But  we  were  not  doing 
it  in  a  conscientious  way. 

The  result  of  it  was  that  when  the  Reagan  administration 
finally  came  out  with  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  state 
development  plan,  and  it  was  really  exactly  not  a  plan  after 
large  amounts  of  public  expenditure,  I  reacted  with  outrage. 
But  I  suspect  it  was  almost  as  much  outrage  at  myself  for  having 
let  the  thing  get  away  as  at  them  for  putting  together  such  garbage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  done  regular  reporting  on  the  progress 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  state  and  commentary,  that  we  could 
have  kept  things  moving  more  successfully  without  being  lobbyists, 
even.   But  we  didn't  even  follow  the  ideas,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  real  failing. 

Chall:   Had  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  you  that — ? 

Heller:  We  discussed  it,  but  we  didn't  do  it.  I  guess  I  didn't  have 
the  heart  for  it.  If  I  had  pushed  it,  I'm  sure  that  I  could 
have  developed  something. 

Chall:   The  League  of  Women  Voters  does  that,  has  been  for  years.   When 
they're  interested  in  something,  they  follow  it  through.   Common 
Cause  certainly  has.   I'm  sure  that  it  just  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort.   It  takes  an  organization  to  develop  the  observer 
core,  the  follow-through  core. 

Heller:   If  we  had  been  able  to  develop  the  league's  care  and  painstaking 
activities  to  go  along  with  our  own  freewheeling  style,  it  would 
have  been  good.   The  one  thing  I  didn't  want  to  do  was  to  become 
judicious,  like  the  league.   Then,  I  think,  you  lose  some  effective 
ness. 

Chall:   At  what  point  did  you  realize  that  that  would  have  been  a  good 
idea?  When  the  Reagan  plan  came  out? 

Heller:  Yes,  I  think  that  really  hit  me  hard. 
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Chall:    Is  that  when  you  wrote  the  article  in  1968?* 
Heller:  Yes. 

But  in  retrospect,  I  think  that  I  was  as  mad  at  myself 
as  I  was  at  them. 

Chall:   Then  you  didn't  do  anything  about  it,  though? 
Heller:   Oh,  yes.   Then  we  did. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Plan 


Chall:   What  did  you  do? 

Heller:   That  was  when  we  decided,  "Well,  if  the  state  won't  do  any  planning, 
then  maybe  we'll  show  them  how  it  can  be  done." 

Chall:    I  see.   That's  the  background  of  the  plan. 

Heller:   The  California  Tomorrow  Plan.   And  that  was  it.   Sam  and  I  from 

the  beginning  had  been  calling  for  comprehensive  state  planning — 
a  state  development  plan,  a  state  conservation  and  development 
plan,  a  state  plan  for  the  future.  Whatever  you'd  call  it.  We'd 
been  talking  about  the  need  for  comprehensive  state  policy.   Every 
governor  that  I  can  remember  in  modern  times  has  supported  such 
a  notion,  including  Ronald  Reagan,  but  nothing  ever  really  happened. 

So  that's  when  we  said,  "Well,  hell,  let's  do  it  ourselves." 
I  was  really  the  one  who  wanted  to  do  that.  No  one  else  was 
convinced  it  could  be  done.   Sam,  being  a  planner — he's  not  formally 
trained  as  a  planner,  but  I  think  he's  a  member  of  AIP,  and  does 
planning,  and  has  worked  with  the  planners — Sam  knew  the  complex 
ities  of  it.   Planners  were  very  reluctant — you  don't  know  the 
doubts  that  were  expressed  by  professionals  when  we  announced 
that  we  were  going  to  do  a  model  state  plan. 

Bill  Roth,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  the  biggest  help 
in  coming  up  with  a  structure,  a  framework,  for  building  the 
plan.  Jack  Abbott  was  intimately  involved  at  that  time. 


*Alfred  Heller,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  State  Planning  in  California," 
Cry  California,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Winter  1968-1969,  p.  1. 
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Chall:   With  the  process? 

Heller:  With  the  process,  and  with  the  active  sort  of  advisory  group 
for  the  plan  and  the  development  of  facts.  First  we  invited 
key  people  in  to  talk  to  us,  to  give  us  basic  viewpoints,  in 
not  only  environmental,  but  in  the  social  realm. 

Chall:  Were  those  done  in  small  seminars? 

Heller:  Small  seminars. 

Chall:  Who  else  would  be  a  part  of  them?   The  board? 

Heller:  No,  the  key  California  Tomorrow  Plan  advisory  panel. 

Chall:  Who  were  they? 

Heller:  They're  listed. 

Chall:   They're  probably  listed  in  something  that  I've  got.   Who  chose 
that  panel? 

Heller:   I  guess  it  was  chosen  by  me — I  was  the  chairman.   But  I  had  lots 
of  advice  on  that  one.   Harvey  Perloff  became  a  lead  character. 

Chall:   Who  is  he? 

Heller:  He  is  the  dean  of  architecture  and  urban  planning  at  UCLA;  he 
still  is.   Those  were  like  mini-seminars  or  hearings.   We  had 
somebody  from  labor;  we  had  somebody  from —  We  were  developing 
facts.   It  was  my  decision  to  hire  an  architect  rather  than  a 
planner  as  the  chief  staff  person  because  I  felt  that  an  architect 
might  be  able  to  come  through  with  a  structure  that  would  work. 
I  was  also  very  worried  about  planners'  language,  and  worried 
very  much  that  we  might  have  something  worthwhile,  but  that  no 
one  could  understand  and  would  cast  aside.   I've  always  been 
concerned  about  language .   Nat  Owings  was  very  much  involved 
as  a  director,  and  also  as  part  of  this  group.   He  was  the  one 
who  suggested  Marc  Goldstein  of  Skidmore,  [Owings  and  Merrill] 
as  the — what  did  we  call  them?   I  forget — the  chief  staff  people. 

Chall:   Did  they  lend  him  to  you? 

Heller:  No,  we  paid  for  time,  but  not  for  profit.   In  other  words,  we 
got  him  at  cost.   We  expected  to  have  a  grant  of  $25,000  from 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation  for  this  project.   Jack  Abbott  and 
I  went  to  see  Bill  [William]  Orrick,  who  was  then  head  of  their 
distribution  committee,  having  done  a  lot  of  groundwork  and  prepared 
a  lot  of  materials  on  this  project.   Bill  assured  us  that  we  were 
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Heller:   going  to  get  the  money.  We  didn't.   They  voted  it  down.   That 
was  when  we  decided  that  we  would  turn  to  our  membership.   We 
wrote  a  letter  of  appeal  to  the  members  saying  we  wanted  to  do 
this  plan,  and  that  we  had  been  turned  down,  and  we  were  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  it,  and  would  they  help.  We  got  in,  literally, 
over  $20,000  in  the  mail.   I  always  felt  that  that  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  appeals  to  any  small  membership  that's  ever 
happened.   That  was  enough,  with  what  I  picked  up  from  other 
sources,  to  pay  for  the  damn  thing,  more  than  pay  for  it. 

Chall:  It  should  have  been  encouraging  to  think  that  the  persons  that 
were  out  there  reading  all  your  material  all  these  years  cared 
about  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

i 

Heller:   Oh,  it  was,  it  was  in  fact — 
Chall:   — gratifying. 

Heller:  Yes.   In  fact,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us. 

It  does  give  you  pause  when  you  wonder  whether  groups  need  govern 
ment  or  foundation  aid.   They  can  do  a  lot  if  they're  organized 
and  use  their  own  resources. 

But  I  was  going  to  do  it  anyway.   I  knew  that  I  would  be 
able  to  raise  the  money  somehow.   So  we  went  ahead  with  it. 

Chall:   You  hired  [Marc]  Goldstein  as  your  director  for  this.   Did  he 
plan  the  task  force?  Did  he  plan  the  seminars  for  you? 

Heller:   He  planned  the  agendas.   He  had  two  others  helping  him:   Jerry 
Goldberg,  who  was  their  sort  of  urban  planning  guy;  and  John 
Kriken,  who  was  their  visualization  man.   He  does  wonderful 
drawings  and  things.   Then  they  had  another  assistant,  a  Cal 
graduate,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  helped  out. 


The  problem  for  SOM,  for  this  group,  and  for  our  whole  group 


was — 


Chall:    SOM? 


Developing  the  Theories  and  the  Structure 


Heller:   Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill.   They  were  the  staff,  essentially. 
The  problem  in  this  process  was  to  find  a  rationale  for  a  plan. 
That  seems  to  be  a  funny  thing  to  say.   But  it's  one  thing  for 
me  to  say,  "God,  we  need  better  state  planning."  But  somehow 
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Heller:   you  had  to  create  a  real  foundation  on  which  you  could  build 

a  planning  structure,  remembering  that  you're  dealing  with  the 
state  government  and  state  policy.  What  they  did  was,  they  did 
what  Marc  called  a  "systems  probe,"  which  at  the  time  was  not 
widely  done  in  planning,  and  developed  this  scheme  showing  the 
array  of  problems  besetting  our  society  and  underlying  causes 
for  those  problems.   It  allowed  us  to  group  problems,  causes, 
and  solutions  in  a  logical  way,  and  relate  them  to  governmental 
policy.   I  thought  it  was  magic.   It  was  absolutely  magic. 

I  can  remember  when  we  unveiled  the  damn  thing,  and  I  can 
remember  Garrett  Eckbo,  who  was  on  the  faculty  at  Cal  at  the  time, 
standing  up  and  saying — I  think  we  still  have  his  stuff  in  one 
of  the  booklets — that  he  was  fascinated  by  the  completeness  of 
the  structure.   That  all  comes  from  Marc  and  those  people.   Since 
then,  you  see  nothing  but  that  matrix  kind  of  thing  in  the  planning 
process.   But  I  think  we  were  just  about  the  first  to  use  it. 

Chall:   And  he  wasn't  using  a  computer.   He  was  just  using  it  visually. 

Heller:  Yes,  you  got  it.   But  with  the  implication  that  a  computer  could 
be  used  in  a  more  complex  structure,  in  a  state  process. 

Among  the  problems  we  had  to  deal  with  in  developing  this 
model  was,  how  do  you  accomplish  social  goals  without  intruding 
unduly  on  personal  liberties.   That ' s  where  the  Goldstein  structure 
fit  so  perfectly  with  really  the  Sam  Wood — what  would  you  call 
his  body  of  ideas? 

Chall:   His  philosophy?  His  ideas;  his  goals?   I  don't  know  what  the 
word  is!   [laughs] 

Heller:  Well,  his — cosmology! 

It  fit  perfectly  in  Sam  Wood's  state/regional  planning 
theories — the  strengthening  of  personal  input  into  the  decision- 
making  process,  which  is  really  lacking  in  multiple  jurisdictions. 
It  worked  well. 

Chall:   It's  all  there.   It's  my  feeling  on  reading  it  that  it  was  rather 
authoritarian,  that  there  was  still  something  up  there  beating 
down,  although  that  was  not  the  way,  perhaps  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be.   But  it  came  out  that  way,  as  I  read  it. 

Heller:   I  don't  think  that  the  concept  was  authoritarian.   If  the  thing 
had  any  validity  at  all,  it  was  that —  Well,  what  we  did  was, 
we  took  it,  you  see,  and  we  tried  it  out  on  various  groups. 
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Some  Reactions  to  the  Plan* 


Chall:    In  small  groups  first,  before  you  had  it  in  the  big  meeting? 

Heller:   No,  we  had  the  big  meeting  first.   But  then  we  had  a  number  of 
small  groups,  and  those  were  the  most  interesting.   I  remember 
when  Harvey  Perloff  put  it  on  at  UCLA.   He  had  a  lot  of  minority 
people  in.   They  started  off  by  being  extremely  hostile  to  it, 
mainly  on  the  same  basis  that  you  did:   "This  thing  looks  like 
somebody's  telling  me  what  to  do!"  Then  we  would  say,  "Okay, 
let's  try  it  out.  What  is  it  that  you  care  about?"  So  whatever 
the  issue  was,  we  would  test  it  against  the  structure  as  proposed 
in  the  plan  to  see  if  people  felt  they  were  getting  a  fair  shake. 
Usually  what  happened —  The  general  pattern  of  those  meetings 
that  took  place  was  that  people  would  start  out  hostile  and  nervous, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  would  be  playing  the  thing  like 
a  keyboard  and  finding  potential  in  it,  and  making  suggestions 
for  changes  and  improvements.   The  problem  was  to  take  the  scheme 
and  get  people  involved  in  testing  it.   Then  that  sort  of  instinc 
tive  reaction  against  a  plan  which  is  being  handed  down  would 
fade  away . 

Of  course,  the  idea  was  not  that  this  plan  should  be  adopted 
as  a  state  plan.   It  was  simply  a  way  of  saying,  "Look  what  can 
be  done"  to  get  people  involved  and  get  people  supportive  in 
the  planning  process. 

Chall:   And  you  also  used  a  system  somewhat  hearkening  back  to  California 
Going,  Going. . . ;   This  is  what  we  have,  and  this  is  what  it'll 
be  if  we  don't  make  some  changes.   Making  people  look  ahead. 

Heller:   Then  we  did  these  alternative  futures. 
Chall:   Was  that  part  of  the  first  plan? 

Heller:   Oh,  yes.   And  incidentally,  I  think  this  was  the  first  alternative 
future  that  was  ever  done. 

Chall:   That  was  an  interesting  idea.   Did  that  come  about  through  some 
brainstorming? 

Heller:  I  don't  know  where  we  got  the  idea,  but  it  evolved.  It's  hard 
to  think,  because  there  are  so  many  alternative  future  schemes 
now,  and  much  better  ones. 


*See  also  pages  400-420, 
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Chall:   But  that  was  the  first. 

Heller:  What  happened  was  that  we  got  a  real — there  was  a  sort  of  a  surge 

of  enthusiasm.   I  remember  Art  Seidenbaum,  the  L.A.  Times  columnist, 
saying  at  one  of  our  meetings,  "Well,  there's  only  one  thing 
to  do  now:  you  will  have  to  have  a  political  convention  and 
decide  to  go  for  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan,  and  really  get 
a  political  movement  going."  We  were  right  up  on  the  edge  there. 
We  either  had  to  do  that,  or  we  had  to  pursue  it  in  the  idea 
realm.  And  we  didn't  take  the  step.  We  never  took  the  political 
step. 

Chall:   What  kind  of  a  political  step  would  that  have  been? 

Heller:   God  knows! 

Chall:   You  weren't  going  to  set  up  a  new  party? 

Heller:   No.   I  remember  Vic  Palmieri — he  was  a  very  attractive  guy — 

well,  maybe  he  would  run  for  governor  and  use  this  as  his  scheme. 
It's  hard  to  tell  just  what  form,  because  we  never  really  seriously 
considered  it. 

Chall:   You  could  have  run  certain  people  for  the  legislature,  the  governor, 
or  anyplace,  even  local  boards  of  supervisors  until  you  had  sort 
of  a  groundswell.   But  that  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

Heller:   It  does — commitment. 

Chall:   Planning,  commitment.   But  it  could  have  been  done  that  way. 

You  mentioned  the  hostility  of  minorities,  which  could  be  under 
stood.  What  about  the  reaction  from  the  business  people,  industry, 
the  chamber  of  commerce?  Would  they  have  been  a  little  suspicious, 
the  developers? 

Heller:  Oh,  sure.   But  the  hostility —  I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  the 
minorities  were  general] y  supportive.   I  don't  know  of  a  group 
that  wasn't,  after  we  got  through  these — these  meetings.   We 
had  the  banks — 

Chall:   You  did? 

Heller:   Yes.   Certain  groups  we  didn't  have.   We  didn't  have  the  fly- 
by-night  developers. 

Chall:   What  about  Eichler,  people  like  that? 

Heller:  Well,  Ned  Eichler — he  was  gone — didn't  he  leave  for  a  while? 
I  think  he's  back  now. 
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Chall:   That  may  be — my  time  frame  in  my  own  mind  about  when  they  were 
building — 

Heller:  No,  that  was  earlier.   But  he  had  always  been  very  close  to  this. 
He  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 


The  First  Sketch  Plan  and  the  San  Francisco  Conference//// 
[Interview  2:  May  12,  1981] 


Chall:   I  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  California  Plan  today.   How  did  the 
ideas  come  about  for  the  first  sketch  sent  out  on  the  tabloid — 
newsprint,  I  think  you  described  it.   What  was  the  reason  for 
that? 

Heller:   The  whole  idea,  which  was  really  Bill  Roth's  concept,  was  that 
we  shouldn't  deliver  a  plan  to  whoever  might  want  to  see  one, 
or  might  be  seeing  one,  as  if  this  was  someone's  prescription 
for  the  future,  that  it  should  represent  a  process.   The  process 
should  be  akin  to  a  metaphor  of  how  a  public  plan  might  be 
developed.   So  the  key  elements  of  the  process  were  that  we'd 
set  up  a  task  force  of  various  individuals,  not  too  large,  in 
certain  fields  of  expertise.   Then  we  would  have  sessions  where 
people  would  express  their  views  on  what  should  be  included  in 
the  state  plan,  in  the  state  planning  process.  We  also  had  out 
siders  come  in  and  talk  to  us  on  that  subject. 

Then,  I  mentioned  last  time  the  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill 
group  that  were  acting  as  staff,  pulled  this  stuff  together  into 
an  orderly  form,  which  was  really  remarkable.   One  of  the  things 
that  I  had  always  gotten  from  professional  planners  is  you  can't 
really  have  a  state  plan;  it's  too  big,  it's  too  complex.   But 
they  used  a  systematic  approach,  and  did  pull  the  material  together 
pretty  well.   Then  the  idea  was  to  publish  a  sketch  version  of 
a  state  plan,  which  would  then  be  a  first  sketch  version,  which 
would  then  be  subject  to  what  we  called  almost  public  hearings. 
We  didn't  call  them  public  hearings,  but  they  were  similar  to 
public  hearings  that  we  had  in  several  cities  in  the  state.   We 
invited  various  groups  to  come  in  and  give  their  comments,  sugges 
tions,  criticisms,  of  the  sketch  plan  for  incorporation  in  a 
later  version. 

Chall:   Was  the  one  in  San  Francisco  on  that  two  days  one  of  those? 
[April  13-14,  1971] 
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Heller:  Yes,  it  was  the  first.   And  it  was  a  fascinating  two  days.   It 
was  the  first  meeting  that  I  can  recall — and  I  by  that  time  was 
going  to  a  lot  of  environmental  meetings  all  over  the  country — 
that  really  had  a  cross-section  of  people  attending. 

Chall:   How  did  that  come  about? 

Heller:  We  went  and  got  them.  We  had  a  lot  of  minority  people  in  that 
meeting;  we  had  bankers;  we  had  environmentalists.   It  was  a 
very  large  meeting. 

Chall:   About  six  hundred,  I  think,  from  your  report. 

Heller:  Yes,  which  is  unusual  for  an  environmental  meeting.   And  there 
was  an  electricity  there.   It  was  good  to  have  people  from  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  from  minority  groups  and  others  stand  up 
and  take  it  seriously  enough  to  spend  their  time  interacting 
with  each  other,  and  trying  to  make  it  work.   I  felt  that  there 
was  a  feeling  of  hope  in  that  meeting  that  I  don't  recall  feeling 
in  any  other  environmental-type  meeting.   One  of  the  things  that 
I  can  remember  most  about  that  meeting  in  San  Francisco  was  an 
old  time  conservationist  from  San  Diego  getting  up  and  saying, 
"Why  is  it  that  we  always  have  meetings  in  which  we're  talking 
to  each  other?"  You  know,  there  had  never  been  such  a  meeting 
as  this  one.   This  was  a  completely  new  dimension. 

It  was  hard  work  to  bring  these  people  in.  We  really  had 
to  go  out — especially  in  the  minority  groups.   There  have  been 
sporadic  efforts  in  this  direction  since,  not  only  made  by 
California  Tomorrow,  but  other  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
But  there  was  apparently  no  momentum  built  up  in  the  coalition 
that  was  developing. 

Chall:   Was  it  a  developing  coalition,  or  was  it  just  a  one  shot? 
Heller:   It  was  a  one  shot,  but  it  had  potential. 

Chall:   I  have  to  go  back  every  now  and  then  to  the  report  that  you  wrote 
in  Cry  California  in  Fall  and  Winter,  1976.*  You  were  sort  of 
summing  up.   You  mentioned  that  you  had  brought  Willie  Brown 
into  the  planning,  I  guess,  relatively  early.  Was  he  on  the 
original  task  force,  Willie  Brown? 


*Alfred  Heller,  "Cry  California:  A  Cry  for  California,"  Cry 
California,  Vol.  11,  no.  4,  Fall/Winter  1976. 
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Heller:   I  saw  Willie  Brown  on  Market  Street  one  day,  and  I  asked  him 

if  he  would  be  part  of  it.   It  was  almost  a  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  said  he  would  be  delighted. 

Chall:   This  was  your  original  task  force? 

Heller:  Yes.   He  said  he'd  be  delighted,  and  he  took  an  active  role. 

He  was,  of  course,  not  the  power  then  that  he  is  today,  but  he 
was  getting  there.  He  was  Ways  and  Means,  I  believe.   I  don't 
remember  whether  he  was  chairman  or  not,  but  he  was  pretty  big 
at  the  time.*  He'd  sit  there  at  those  meetings  and  make  his 
suggestions.   I  don't  think  he'd  do  that  today. 

But  he'd  listen  to  me  complaining,  or  trying  to  probe  him 
a  little  bit.   His  whole  point  was,  "Look,  if  we're  going  to 
do  something,  let's  really  recognize  that  there  are  poor  people 
and  that  they  have  to  be  brought  into  the  process  and  they  have 
to  be  taken  care  of.   The  state  policy  has  to  recognize  their 
needs."  He  and  Perloff  both  were  insistent  that  the  sketch  plan 
we  were  working  up  would  have  a  social  side  to  it.   Sam  Wood 
and  I  had  always  talked  about  a  beautiful  and  productive  California. 
But  as  the  sketch  plan  developed,  that  meant  more  than  simply 
the  economic  side  of  things.   It  had  to  do  with  health,  and  it 
had  to  do  with — in  sketch  form — other  social  issues.  We  even 
proposed  that  there  be  a  minimum  income  formula  established. 

Chall:   That  presupposes  that  the  federal  government  is  going  to  take 

a  very  active  part  in  all  of  this.   And  your  social  program  was 
largely  dependent  on  the  federal  government,  which  at  about  that 
time  was  pulling  back  rather  than  moving  forward. 

Heller:   That's  true.  You  have  to  include  the  federal  government,  because 
if  any  state  offered  a  minimum  income,  there  would  be  an  awful 
lot  of  people  pour  in  to  get  it.   So  some  of  those  things  have 
to  be  national.   We  didn't  pretend  that  we  could  solve  all  the 
problems  in  California. 

Chall:   Aside  from  his  concern  about  the  social  aspects,  what  other  kind 
of  interests  did  Willie  Brown  or  the  other  minorities  have? 


*Willie  Brown  became  chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
January,  1971.   He  was  not  on  the  committee  prior  to  that 
date. 
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Heller:  Willie  Brown  was  very  interested  in  the  state  budgeting  process. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need  for  better  coordinated 
state  planning,  programming,  budgeting  operation.   He  was  supportive 
when  we  put  the  need  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  sketch  plan. 

I  guess  he  was  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means — 
Chall:   I  think  he  was. 

Heller:   He  was  interested  in  helping  out  in  developing  some  new  departures 
in  state  budgeting,  but  politics  intervened. 

Chall:   I  notice  that  he  had  tried  to  initiate  in  the  legislature  some 
of  what  you  called  the  "activators."  I  have  never  checked  to 
see  whether  they  got  very  far,  but  at  least  he  was  willing  to 
do  it  in  the  areas  dealing  with  governmental  policy. 

Heller:   He  was. 

Chall:    Some  of  these  people  who  came  to  your  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
had  been  invited.   Were  they  asked  to  give  speeches?  Was  there 
initially  a  panel  of  speeches,  do  you  know? 

Heller:   I  think  the  organization  of  the  conference  tried  to  follow  the 
organization  of  the  sketch  plan.   We  followed  the  format  of  the 
plan:   when  we  came  down  to  specific  subject  matters,  we'd  usually 
have  a  panel  representing  different  viewpoints,  but  using  the 
plan  as  the  basis  for  the  discussion.   We  had  invited  audience 
commentary;  some  we  had  invited  specifically  to  comment  from 
the  audience,  and  they  were  recognized  first.   We  had  microphones 
all  over  the  house.   I  think  the  people  did  feel  that  there  was 
a  real  participation  there. 

Chall:   Was  it  recorded? 

Heller:  Yes,  it  was  recorded.   I'll  be  darned  if  I  know — maybe  California 
Tomorrow  has  that  stuff. 

Chall:   I  thought  it  must  have  been,  because  in  the  Cry  California  issue 
of  summer,  1971,  there  are  excerpts  from  various  speeches,  and 
from  some  letters.*  But  it  gave  a  certain  flair,  a  feeling  to 
what  that  conference  was  all  about.   There  were  all  kinds  of 
opinions  represented;  no  question  about  that.   Were  the  other 
conferences  in  other  parts  of  the  state  as  dynamic  as  this  one? 


*"A  First  Reponse,"  Cry  California,  Vol.  6,  no.  3,  Summer  1971. 
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Heller:  Well,  Harvey  Perloff  set  up  one  in  Los  Angeles  that  was  filmed 
for  KCET-TV  in  an  hour  program.   It  was  at  UCLA.   It  was  very 
dynamic;  it  was  very  interesting.  You  could  actually  see  attitudes 
change  in  that  meeting.   I  don't  remember  if  it  came  in  on  the 
film  or  not. 

Chall:   But  you  could  see  it? 
Heller:  Yes. 

Chall:   Were  there  differences  of  attitude  and  opinion  between  the  north 

and  south,  or  did  you  find  that  they  were  equally  divided,  equally 
concerned  about  the  same  issues? 

Heller:   The  people  we  had  at  that  conference — it  wasn't  a  big  conference 
like  this  one.   It  was  controlled;  it  was  in  their  auditorium 
at  the  school  of  architecture  at  UCLA,  and  that  can  hold  only 
so  many.   Everyone  was  invited.   They  had  a  full  attendance, 
because  if  people  think  they're  going  to  be  on  TV  they  all  show 
up.   At  least  they  did  at  that  time.   So  we  had  firefighters, 
and  we  had  all  sorts  of  different  groups  there  from  Los  Angeles, 
again  using  the  plan  framework.   There  weren't  nearly  as  many 
traditional  conservationists,  just  because  we  didn't  ask  that 
many.   In  a  sense,  it  was  a  better  cross-section — it  was  a  larger 
society  than  the  San  Francisco  conference,  which  was  open  to 
anyone . 

Chall:  Did  it  last  just  one  day,  or  a  few  hours? 

Heller:  One  day. 

Chall:  Yours  in  San  Francisco  was  a  two-day  conference. 

Heller:  Two  days. 

Chall:   That's  a  long  conference.   People  just  came,  paid  a  certain  amount 
of  money  and  participated? 

Heller:  Yes.  And  we  promoted  it.   I  can  remember  Bill  Bronson  calling 
around  to  various  corporate  people  that  he  knew,  government 
people,  and  he  would  tell  them,  "You  guys  better  get  here,  because 
every  other  agency  is  taking  a  table."   [laughs]  We  used  the 
old  show  biz  approach,  which  didn't  hurt. 

Chall:   Well,  they  all  came. 

Heller:  You  can't  do  that  all  the  time. 
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No,  of  course  not.   But  you  did  it  successfully  this  one  time. 
What  were  your  reactions  to  the  tone  of  the  conference?  Were 
you  pleased  with  the  participation? 


I  was  very  pleased.   I  was  really  pleased, 
a  terrific  achievement  that  we  had  done. 


I  thought  it  was 


How  did  you  accept  the  criticism  as  well  as  the  praise?   Some 

of  the  criticism  was  about  as  hard  hitting  as  some  of  the  praise. 

I  was  defensive  about  it,  but  I  wasn't  on  the  platform  that  much. 
I  was  defensive  about  some  of  the  criticism,  but  I  was  also 
delighted  that  people  had  seen  fit  to  come  and  make  it.   The 
one  thing  that  would  have  been  discouraging  was  if  we  had  been 
ignored. 

You  knew  people  had  read  it  and  taken  it  seriously.  There  were 
criticisms  that  there  wasn't  enough  big  business  and  industrial 
representation.  You  feel  that  there  probably  was? 


We  would  have  liked  to  have  had 


No,  I  feel  that  there  wasn't, 
more. 

Why  weren't  they  there? 


Not  all  of  them  would  come.   I  remember  I  called  up  Dick  Peterson, 
who  was  then  a  vice-president  of — what  was  it? — PG&E — I  think 
he  became  president — who  I  had  met.   I  wrote  to  him;  I  called 
and  tried  to  get  him  there.   He  didn't  come.   I  called  Dick  Cooley 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank.   I  called  or  wrote  a  lot  of  people. 
The  top  people  did  not  come;  they  sent  subordinates.   Which  you 
can  understand;  this  was  a  new  thing.   We  were  just  delighted 
that  they  sent  serious  people.   We  had  some  good  people  from 
the  Bank  of  America;  I  don't  remember  who  they  were. 

One  is  quoted  from  time  to  time  in  this  article.* 

Alan  Brown,  who  was  then  pretty  high  in  the  Bank  of  America — 
he  helped  us  in  developing  this  plan.   He  was  one  of  our  guest 
speakers.   I  think  he  was  instrumental  in  seeing  that  we  got 
some  good  representation  from  that  bank. 


*Cry  California,  Summer  1971. 
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Heller:  We  did  our  best,  but —  "Cap"  [Caspar]  Weinberger  had  always 
been  helpful  to  us.   I  don't  remember  what  his  role  was  then. 
We  did  our  best  to  get  a  lot  of  people  in. 

Chall:   I  think  Caspar  Weinberger  had  gone  to  Washington  with  Richard 
Nixon  by  that  time. 

Heller:   Yes,  I  think  he  wasn't  around  then. 

Chall:   Earlier  he  had  been  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
I  read  a  commentary  of  his   in  Cry  California  in 
which  he  criticized   the   article that you   had 
written  in  Cry  California  about  the  state  planning  process  and 
.  the  state  plan  of  1968.*  His  feeling  was  that  you  simply  could 
not  plan  comprehensively,  make  a  comprehensive  state  plan  that 
would  encompass  all  the  elements  of  planning,  or  of  a  plan.** 

Heller:  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  Cap  had  been  playing  tag  with  planning 
for  years.   He  said  various  things.   He  was  very,  very  sympathetic 
to  our  effort.   He  was  on  our  advisory  board  at  an  early  stage. 
When  the  Reagan  administration  put  out  this  junk  that  they  did 
put  out,  we  criticized  it  harshly,  which  I  mentioned  before. 
Cap  could  well  have  ignored  what  we  said,  but  for  some  reason 
he  felt  that  he  had  to  answer. 

Then  when  we  had  a  seminar  down  here — We  planned  a  seminar 
for  the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  because  I  didn't  want  to  have 
a  seminar  in  a  big  hall  where  nobody  would  come.   So  we  found 
a  room  in  the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  for  California  Tomorrow 
members  to  discuss  the  state  planning  operation.   We  were  to 
have  a  four-member  panel;  it  was  to  be  a  one-day  session.  We 
invited  Cap  and  critics  of  the  plan;  I  forget  who  all.   Cap 
accepted.   It  became  suddenly  a  big  thing.   So  then  we  had  to 
move  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Cap  comes  roaring  down  to  just  a  mob  full  of  people  waiting 
to  see  the  Reagan  administration  get  what-for.   He  sits  up  there 
and  he  defends  the  Reagan  planning  operation,  and  spoke  along 
the  lines  that  you  just  mentioned. 


*Caspar  Weinberger,  "Commentary  on  Editorial:  'The  Life  and  Death 
of  State  Planning  in  California,1"  Cry  California.  Vol.  Ill, 
no.  2,  Spring  1969,  p.  4. 

**See  also,  "New  State  Planning  Office  Charts  Course  Through 
Troubled  Waters,"  California  Journal,  Vol.  1,  no.  11,  November 
1970,  p.  315. 
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Then  when  we  put  out  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan,  one  of  the 
places  we  had  a  meeting  was  in  Washington,  D.C.   Cap  came  to 
that  meeting.   He  was — what  was  he  then?   He  was  pretty  high. 
I  don't  know  if  he  was  there,  or  OEM,  or — 


Either  one  of  those.   But  I'm  not  sure  where  he  started, 
may  have  been  HEW;  I  don't  really  remember.* 


It 


Why  he  did  that,  I  don't  know.   He  had  always  sort  of  stuck  with 
us.   There's  a  certain  loyalty  there.   I  think  he  respected  Sam 
Wood  from  way  back.   It  was  an  interesting  sort  of  mixture  of 
feelings  in  Cap  Weinberger.   He  was  always  sympathetic  to  better 
planning . 


Yes,  he  is. 
I  think. 


He's  an  organizer  type.   He  likes  tidy  organization, 


Well,  maybe  that  explains  a  lot.   It's  like  all  the  Republicans: 
They're  for  better  planning.   But  then  when  it  comes  to  implementa 
tion,  they  kind  of  stare  off,  and  say,  "You  can't  have  that; 
you  can't  do  better  planning." 

I  suppose  it  depends  on  whom  you  might  be  hurting  with  your  plan. 
Somebody's  going  to  be  restricted  from  doing  exactly  as  he  wants. 

Oh,  that's  true.   And  one  of  the  main  people  who  gets  constrained 
is  the  governor.   The  governors  spend  all  that  energy  to  get 
elected  so  that  they  can  sit  and  decide.   They  get  to  be  the 
final  judges.   But  if  a  planning  structure  is  in  place,  the 
gubernatorial  role  could  be  constrained.   For  instance,  the  Cali 
fornia  Tomorrow  Plan  talks  about  a  state  planning  council.   I 
haven't  read  it  in  a  long  time,  but  I  remember  that.   This  is 
taking  some  of  the  prerogative  of  the  executive. 

And  the  legislature. 
Yes. 

Yes,  it's  true;  this  was  to  be  a  very  powerful  group  of  people 
when  you  stop  to  analyze  what  they're  charged  with — the  council. 


Heller:   I  think  that's  true.   Well,  they  had  no  power  to  direct. 


*From  1970  to  1972  Caspar  Weinberger  was  deputy  then  director 
of  the  budget  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
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Chall:   No,  they  still  had  to  persuade  the  governor. 
Heller:  And  the  legislature. 

Chall:   So  that  still  gives  the  governor  plenty  of  leeway  if  he  chooses 

to  use  it.   There  also  was  criticism  that  it  was  too  all  inclusive, 
too  Utopian.   How  did  you  feel  about  that?  And  looking  back, 
if  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  think  about  it,  just  in  that 
light,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  now? 

Heller:   I  always  was  pleased  at  those  criticisms.  Anyone  who  said  it 
was  too  all  inclusive,  I  knew  we  were  getting  to  them.   "How 
could  conservationists  have  the  nerve  to  meddle  in  my  territory?" 
Education,  or  social  welfare,  or  economic  growth,  economic 
development.   "They're  supposed  to  stay  over  there  and  save  the 
swamp  s . " 

Chall:   Is  that  how  your  group  was  viewed  at  that  time,  as  a  conservationist 
organization? 

Heller:   I  would  say  that  we  always  had  a  strong  conservation  base.   I 

always  felt,  and  I  still  feel,  that  an  organization  like  California 
Tomorrow  has  to  have  credentials  that  are  in  one  or  another  field. 
Otherwise  you  have  no  base.   I  always  felt  that  our  natural  base 
was  in  the  conservation  area.   And  we  always  were  in  good  standing 
with  the  conservationists  and  the  environmentalists. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  I  didn't  have  some  very  knock-down, 
drag-out  arguments  and  sort  of  strained  relationships  with  some 
conservationists.   The  typical  argument  was,  "You  guys  are  doing 
great  (California  Tomorrow),  but  first  we've  got  to  do  this. 
But  first  we've  got  to  save  the  coast;  but  first  we've  got  to 
save  San  Francisco  Bay;  but  first  we've  got  to  create  the  Redwood 
Park."  I  always  say  that  this  is  the  "butt  first"  approach 
to  taking  action.   You  kind  of  move  into  the  future  butt  first — 
Never  really  looking  ahead  and  taking  the  overall  view.   I  had 
arguments  especially  with  Ed  Wayburn  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  others, 
that  "you  guys  really  should  tithe  over  a  portion  of  your  time 
and  energy  to  better  planning  at  every  level." 

Chall:    It  seems  to  me  you  were  concerned  with  better  planning  at  every 
level.   Do  I  understand  that  he  criticized  you? 

Heller:  No!   They  would  say,  "Oh,  wonderful,  keep  going.   But,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  first  we've  got  to — my  top  priority  is  this 
or  that  or  the  other — "  I  always  felt,  and  still  feel,  that 
the  environmental  movement  got  its  strength  from  fighting  small 
battles,  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  movement  is  to  get  something 
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you  want  to  save,  and  fight  like  hell  to  save  it.   That's  what 
kept  everybody  in  business:   there  were  so  many  things  to  save, 
and  there  could  be  so  many  committees  and  so  many  efforts  to 
save  this  or  that . 

But  the  problem  was  that  in  all  these  battles  that  were 
draining  the  activists  in  the  field — there  are  so  many  activists 
in  a  field  of  that  kind,  even  at  the  height  of  the  interest — 
that  we  were  winning  many  battles,  but  we  really  were  losing 
the  war.  We  created  a  Redwood  Park  up  north  of  30,000  acres, 
but  California  was,  and  I  imagine  still  is,  losing  more  than 
that  every  year  in  land,  prime  agricultural  land  to  urban  develop 
ment.   To  me,  that's  just  an  example  of  why  we  needed  to  tithe 
over  some  things  to  the  broader  look,  and  still  do.   These  things 
are  still  happening.   There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  to  the 
good,  but  the  overall  look  is  still  necessary,  and  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.   [Pause] 

Could  I  just  ramble  on  a  little  bit? 
Oh,  go  ahead,  absolutely. 

I  got  involved  in  the  Nature  Conservancy  at  the  national  level; 
I  went  on  their  board  of  governors,  mainly  at  the  behest  of  Huey 
Johnson,  who  was  then — 


Heller:  Huey  and  I  had  been  good  friends  for  many  years,  and  I  always 

have  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.   I  think  he's  got  courage  and 
a  good  mind  and  imagination.   He's  a  first-rate  person.   But 
Huey  got  me  into  this  Nature  Conservancy.   I  remember   getting 
back  with  these  people,  who  were  really  concerned  with  areas 
of  ecological  significance.   I  spoke  at  one  of  their  annual 
meetings.   I  was  saying  what  we  needed  in  California  was  to  take 
care  of  our  areas  of  ecological  significance.   I  was  thinking 
of  the  marvelous  prime  soils  of  the  Central  Valley,  the  huge 
amount  of  grazing  land  that  often  was  ill  used,  but  was  a  key 
part;  the  fragile  Sierra  Nevadas;  the  foothills;  and  the  coast 
range,  and  the  deserts  that  were  being  overrun.   I  said,  "When 
you  get  finished  with  that,  there's  nothing  left.   It's  all 
ecologically  significant."  If  the  spaceship  earth  concept  has 
any  value,  then  we  have  to  think  of  more  than  saving  a  marsh, 
which  is  of  key  importance,  I  know.   But  we  have  to  think  about 
the  whole  thing.   I  think  that's  the  one  thing  that  we  did  bring 
early  into  the  environmental  game,  the  idea  of  looking  beyond 
a  particular  issue. 

Chall:   To  looking  at  the  land  of  the  whole  state,  and  what  it  should 
be  used  for. 
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Oak  Leaf  Awards  1980 


Once  a  year  The  Nature  Conservancy  acknowledges  the  outstanding  efforts  of  its  members  through 
the  presentation  of  the  Oak  Leaf  A  wards.  This  award,  symbolized  by  a  green  and  gold  lapel  pin,  is 
given  in  recognition  of  especially  dedicated  service  and  support  toward  achieving  the  Conservancy's 
objectives. 

Ora  E.  Anderson's  work  in  preserving  Compass  Plant  Prairie  resulted  in  the  Ohio  Chapter  renam 
ing  the  prairie  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Anderson  became  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  in  1974  and 
served  as  chairman  in  1978.  During  his  term  in  office,  the  Ohio  Chapter  undertook  its  most  suc 
cessful  land  acquisition  program  with  11  projects  completed  on  nine  preserves  for  a  total  of  1,447 
acres. 

In  April  1981,  J.  Anthony  Angell  completed  his  second  three-year  term  on  the  Conservancy's 
Washington  Chapter  Board,  serving  for  the  past  two  years  as  the  chairman.  He  has  lead  Conserv 
ancy  field  trips  to  preserves,  met  with  government  officials  to  explain  the  Conservancy's  goals, 
and  appeared  on  television  on  the  Conservancy's  behalf.  Mr.  Angell's  beautiful  illustrations  have 
appeared  on  the  Washington  Field  Office  Christmas  cards. 

C.  Robert  Binger  has  served  on  the  Minnesota  Chapter  Board  of  Trustees  since  1973  and  as  vice 
chairman  since  1979.  An  active  member  of  the  board,  Mr.  Binger  served  as  chairman  of  the  pre 
serve  management  committee  from  1977  to  1979.  Mr.  Binger  has  been  helpful  in  promoting  con 
servation  easements  as  a  protection  tool  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana. 
Since  1974,  Dr.  Julian  G.  Buckley  has  served  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter. 
A  former  professor  of  finance  at  New  York  University,  Dr.  Buckley  used  his  financial  knowledge 
to  establish  an  entirely  new  procedure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter's  accounts, 
investments,  and  other  financial  matters. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Goodwin  has  been  a  key  leader  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  since  its  beginnings. 
He  served  as  president  from  1956-58  and  1964-66  and  for  many  years  on  the  Board.  As  a 
member  of  the  Board's  Project  Review  Committee,  Dr.  Goodwin  used  his  training  as  a  botanist 
and  his  long  experience  at  the  Conservancy  to  evaluate  the  many  new  projects.  His  efforts,  wisdom, 

•>  and  advice  have  done  much  to  build  the  young  organization  into  The  Nature  Conservancy  today, 

Alfred  E.  Heller  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Conservancy.  As  a  member    / 
\    of  the  Conservancy's  Board  of  Governors  in  the  1970's,  Mr.  Heller  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
\    Board  and  as  chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Heller  oversaw  the  de-   | 
j    velopment  of  the  Conservancy's  first  long  range  plan,  one  of  the  most  important  tools  in  establish-  j 
ing  the  Conservancy's  goals.  *""v 

"Charles  Huestis  deserves  primary  credit  for  guiding  the  North  Carolina  Nature  Conservancy  from 
an  operating  committee  status  to  chapter  status.  In  addition  to  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Chapter  in  1979,  Mr.  Huestis  served  as  corporate  solicitation  chairman  in  1978  and 
1979.  North  Carolina's  Corporate  Associate  list  increased  sixfold  during  this  period. 
Dr.  Marion  T.  Jackson  chaired  the  Indiana  Chapter  during  its  greatest  period  of  growth,  including 
1976  when  the  chapter  received  the  Conservancy's  first  Outstanding  Chapter  Award.  He  used  his 
sabbatical  leave  from  Indiana  State  University  to  help  the  Indiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  dur 
ing  its  initial  year. 

Carl  Kurtz  has  served  as  a  board  member  and  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Chapter.  He  presided  over  the 
difficult  transition  from  the  chapter's  purely  volunteer  effort  to  the  present  volunteer/staff  organi 
zation.  Mr.  Kurtz  was  instrumental  in  the  major  fundraising  campaigns  to  acquire  Behrens  Pond 
and  to  establish  the  Iowa  Field  office. 

Ann  Marston  has  supported  the  Maine  Chapter  of  the  Conservancy  for  over  20  years.  Her  dedica 
tion  and  hard  work  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  quality  of  her  efforts.  For  these  many  years,  Miss 
Marston  maintained  the  chapter's  dues,  contributions,  and  membership  records.  Her  drive  and 
concern  have  made  her  a  valuable  resource  to  the  Conservancy  effort  in  the  Pine  State. 
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Heller:  Yes.  Might  be  used  for.   I  don't  know  how  to  say  "should."  I 
think  if  you  talk  about  the  land  of  the  state — maybe  one  of  the 
main  things  that  Sam  Wood  and  I  did  was  to  really  bring  to  public 
attention  the  problem  of  disappearing  agricultural  land.   One 
of  my  real  disappointments  is  that  the  state  has  never  taken 
firm  action  to  save  agricultural  land,  although  a  lot  of  things 
have  happened  to  help  save  it . 

Chall:   What? 

Heller:   Local  planning  has  strengthened  a  lot.   There  has  to  be  an  open 

space  element  in  local  plans  nowadays.   You  combine  the  requirement 
from  a  conservation  element  in  local  plans  with  the  new  requirements 
for  campaign  reporting,  and  local  government  is  not  as  able  to 
run  roughshod  over  the  land  on  behalf  of  economic  interests.   Also, 
there  isn't  as  much  money  around.   Prop.  13  has  really  done  a 
lot  for  the  land  in  California.   Every  time  someone  wants  to 
sprawl  across  the  landscape,  the  issue  arises:  how  much  will 
this  cost  us  in  sewage  fees,  in  new  schools,  in  road  maintenance, 
and  so  on.   This  has  militated  very  effectively  against  excessive 
urban  sprawl. 

Then  there  is  also  the  state's  own  urban  strategy,  which 
Jerry  Brown  put  in,  and  which  has  been  much  maligned,  but  which 
I  suspect  has  set  a  tone  in  state  policy.   The  state  is  reluctant 
to  subsidize  development  that  is  not  within  established  urban 
areas. 

Chall:   So  there's  hope. 

Heller:   There's  hope.   But,  you  know,  even  good  state  zoning,  such  as 
Hawaii's  gave  promise  of  being,  doesn't  stop  anything,  doesn't 
stop  urban  sprawl.   It  only  puts  a  brake  on  it. 

Chall:   I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  those  days,  in  the  seventies, 
you  were  touting  the  Hawaii  plan.   I  was  in  Hawaii  once,  and 
it  was  just  about  then.   Now,  as  I  read  this  material,  I'm  somewhat 
shocked  to  think  that  anybody  ever  thought  that  Hawaii  had  a 
plan  that  would  work.   As  far  as  I  could  tell,  at  that  time, 
there  was  nothing  planned .   From  what  I  hear  now  there ' s  no  real 
planning.   I'm  wondering. 

Heller:  That  shows  what  you  knew.   Because  it  was  working. 
Chall:   It  was? 

Heller:   It  was  working,  and  it —  I  haven't  kept  up  with  it  in  detail. 
I  would  imagine  that  the  whole  limited  landscape  there  would 
have  been  overrun  in  short  order  without  the  state  land-use  plan. 
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Heller:   Every  time  someone  wanted  to  make  a  major  development  in  the 
agricultural  area  or  the  conservation  area,  this  had  to  go  up 
before  a  statewide  commission — in  the  headlines  everywhere.   The 
thing  could  not  be  decided  strictly  at  the  local  level.   In 
California,  it  can  be  decided  at  the  local  level,  even  today. 
If  you  want  to  sprawl  across  agricultural  land,  there's  nothing 
in  the  world  that's  going  to  stop  you,  other  than  local  government. 
But  that's  not  true  in  Hawaii.   You  can  argue  that  Hawaii  is 
a  local  government,  because  it's  so  small.   But  the  structure 
was  state. 

Chall:   And  you  believe  that  the  developers  in  Hawaii  have  not  had  the 
upper  hand  despite  the  plan? 

Heller:   Oh,  I  wouldn't  make  any  such  judgment.   The  developers  have 

certainly  made  a  lot  of  money  over  in  Hawaii.   But  I  do  believe 
that  the  Hawaii  state  land-use  plan  has  been  tremendously  effective 
in  putting  a  brake  on  development. 

Chall:   What  about  Fresno?   That  was  also  considered — the  downtown  plan 

for  Fresno  at  that  time  was  also  considered  something  worthwhile, 
looking  at  the  mall  concept.   Did  you  ever — ? 

Heller:  We  did  a  number  of  articles  on  that  in  the  Cry  California.   I 

don't  know  if  we  did  a  number,  but  we  may  have  done  one  or  two. 
I  don't  remember  ever  devoting  a  whole  lot  of  attention  to  this 
subject.  We  were  interested,  of  course,  in  strengthening  existing 
downtown  urban  areas.   I  guess  we  promoted  some  of  these  malls. 
But  of  course,  a  lot  of  them  weren't  too  successful. 

Chall:   No.   It's  uncertain  sometimes  whether  a  plan  that  looks  good 

at  one  stage  is  going  to  be  good.   But  that's  the  risk  you  take 
in  planning. 

Heller:   It  is  the  risk  you  take.   I  certainly  don't  think  it's  sufficient 
risk  to  say  you  should  do  no  planning.   And  if  plans  are  not 
working  out,  then  they  can  and  should  be  changed  through  an 
established  and  regular  review  process.   As  Jane  Jacobs  did  in 
that  book,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cities — there 've  been  a  lot 
of  books  trying  to  say,  "Oh  well,  the  most  interesting  cities 
are  the  unplanned  cities."  I  think  the  forces  at  work  today 
are  of  an  intensity  that  without  planning  we  would  be  totally 
overwhelmed. 

Chall:   Non-planning  is  a  plan  in  itself,  in  a  way. 
Heller:  Not  planning  is  making  a  decision. 
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Chall : 


Heller: 


Chall: 

Heller: 
Chall : 

Heller: 
Chall : 
Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


I  wanted  to  ask  another  question  about  the  Reagan  people.   I 
noticed  in  this  article  [on  the  conference]  a  picture  of  Ike 
[Norman]  Livermore.   He  was  with  the  Reagan  administration  at 
the  time.  Was  there  anyone  else  that  you  were  in  touch  with 
during  these  years  in  the  Reagan  administration? 

Oh,  yes.   Bill  Mott.   I  knew  them  all,  and  was  fairly  friendly 
with  them.   I  do  remember  one  of  those  big  earth-day  celebrations 
one  time — Ike  Livermore,  when  he  was  secretary  of  resources, 
and  I  were  invited  to  speak  at  UC  Davis.   Ike  gave  sort  of  a 
rundown  on  what  the  administration  was  doing  in  his  usual  positive 
and  constructive  way.   I  followed  Ike,  and  was  really  mean.   I 
really  demolished  everything  he  had  to  say.   Of  course,  the  kids 
were  with  me.  Yet  I  think  he  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  the  state 
government.  And  I  did  tell  him,  only  after  he  was  out,  that 
I'd  always  felt  that  I  kind  of  did  a  cheap  shot  there  at  Davis, 
and  that  I  really  thought  he  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  the  dif 
ficult  situation  in  Sacramento. 

What  about  John  looker?  He  was  the  first  director  of  the  Office 
of  Planning  and  Research.* 

I  knew  looker,  but  it  doesn't  give  me  much.   When  was  that? 

It  was  set  up  in  the  early  seventies,  so  it  must  have  been  around 
'72,  '73.   I  just  wondered  whether  he  had  been  invited,  or  had 
come  to  your  meetings. 

Oh,  definitely. 

They  would  all  have  been  invited. 

Oh,  definitely.  And  we  always  maintained  a  friendly —  And  I 
was  invited  to  speak  at  Reagan's —  In  fact,  I  was  one  of  the 
executive  committee  organizing  Reagan's  conference  on  the  environ 
ment.   He  had  a  big  conference  on  the  environment  in  San  Diego. 
They  gave  me  a  good  speaking  spot.   Barry  Commoner,  believe  it 
or  not,  was  the  lunch  speaker  at  that  meeting.   Didn't  seem  to 
hurt  Reagan  any. 


That's  the  first  time  I've  heard  about  that  meeting, 
concerned  about  the  environment? 


He  was 


Oh,  yes,  you  know,  Reagan  didn't  have  such  a  bad  record  on  the 
environment  when  he  was  governor  here.   They  were  not  too  interested 
in  state  planning  structure;  that's  clear.   But  on  the  environmental 
side  they  were  pretty  good.   Quite  a  contrast  to  what's  happened 
since  he's  been  elected  president.   I  can  remember  all  those 
people  in  there.   It  seems  like  a  long  time  ago. 


*See  interview  with  John  Tooker,  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research,  and  Legislative  Assistant,  1967-1974,"  in  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Gubernatorial  Era  series,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California  Berkeley,  1983. 
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Chall:   Yes,  and  it's  really  not.   Only  eight  years,  barely. 

Heller:   I  think  there  was  a  sort  of  tradition  then  that  whoever  was  in 

would  have  an  environmental  conference.   You  know,  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  one  when  he  was  in.   Sam  Wood  and  I  went  back  as  delegates 
to  that.   Kennedy  didn't  have  one.   But  everyone  had  one.   Then 
when  Ronald  Reagan  came  in,  he  had  one. 

Chall:   What's  the  result  of  those? 

Heller:  Nothing.   [laughter]   That's  not  true;  they  set  a  tone,  and  they 

do  allow  people  to  get  together  and  compare  notes.   I  think  they're 
very  valuable.   But  it's  very  hard  to  trace  ideas. 


Preparing  and  Publishing  the  Revised  Plan 


Chall:   Well  then  you  revised  your  plan,  and  it  came  out  in  this  book.* 
That  took  I  guess  about  a  year.   I  saw  the  names  of  people  who 
were  on  the  task  force  for  the  revised  plan  edition.   Let's  look 
at  the  people  on  the  task  force.  Most  of  them  I  knew  of,  except 
for  Kenneth  Watt,  and  Mr.  [Theodore]  Foin.  Were  they  on  your 
first  task  force? 

Heller:   I  think  they  were,  yes.   They  were  both  on. 

Chall:   When  I  read  Mr.  Watt's  statements  in  your  first  response  materials, 
he  sounded  like  a  very  articulate  person  with  quite  an  understanding 
of  planning. 

Heller:  Watt  is  one  of  those  people  who  really  knows  what  he's  talking 
about,  so  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him.  Maybe  it's  because 
what  he's  proposing  is  too  radical,  or  maybe  it's  his  manner 
of  delivery;  I  don't  know. 

I  remember  being  on  the  environmental  task  force  during 
the  campaign  for  the  Carter  presidency.  We  went  back  to  Washington 
for  a  meeting,  and  Watt  made  the  most  beautiful  case  I've  ever 
heard  for  a  national  policy  that  would  really  promote  public 
transit  of  various  kinds.   It  fell  on  deaf  ears  then,  and  since, 
really. 


*Alfred  Heller,  ed.,  The  California  Tomorrow  Plan  (Los  Altos, 
California:  William  Kaufmann,  Inc.,  1972). 
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Chall:  Is  he  too  advanced,  do  you  think — his  thinking?  That  doesn't 
seem  like  a  great  advancement  to  work  on  rapid  transit  in  the 
late  seventies  or  to  be  concerned  with  it. 

Heller:   It's  not  too  advanced.   But  Watt  doesn't  follow  through  in  the 
way  that  say,  Amory  Lovins  does  in  the  energy  field.   Lovins 
is  just  as  advanced  and  just  as  brilliant  if  not  more  so  than 
Ken  Watt.   But  Amory  Lovins  sticks  with  it.   And  his  Soft  Energy 
Path  approach  has  had  a  profound  effect  in  this  country,  I  do 
believe. 

Chall:    It's  a  matter  of  follow-up,  then.   I  guess  maybe  people  who  are 
professors  aren't  active  f ollowers-up .   It's  not  their  way  to 
be  activists,  perhaps. 

Heller:   No.   That's  it. 

Chall:   What  about  Theodore  Foin? 

Heller:   I  don't  know  too  much  about  Foin,  and  I  certainly  haven't  kept 
track  of  him,  and  I  don't  really  remember  too  much  about  his 
participation.   Ken  Watt  suggested  that  he  be  included,  and  we 
included  him.   One  of  the  things  I  remember  best  about  Foin  was 
that  he  had  serious  reservations  about  Sam  Wood's  ideas  about 
state  and  regional  planning.   I  think  that  Sam  felt,  and  I  must 
say  I  felt,  that  he  really  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
So  we  tended  to  dismiss  that  part  of  it.   He  did  make  some  good 
suggestions,  as  I  remember,  on  the  text.  We  incorporated  a  good 
bit  of  them,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Chall:   The  governmental  arrangements,  then,  are  not  what  he — 

Heller:   He  didn't  seem  to  have  any  great  perception  of  how  things  worked. 

Chall :   Could  you  describe  how  you  worked  among  yourselves  in  making 
this  final  plan?  How  seriously  and  in  what  ways  you  took  the 
criticism  and  comments  that  had  been  made  all  along  the  line? 

Heller:  We  took  them  very  seriously.   In  fact,  we  had  a  file,  come  to 

think  of  it,  that  had  a  very  complex  numbering  system,  and  with 
letters  and  numbers.   We  numbered  each  paragraph,  each  sub- 
paragraph,  under  subject  matter.   So  every  criticism  that  came 
in  would  be  filed  under  that.   So  then  when  we  came  to  re-write 
the  darn  thing,  we  had  it  all  in  one  place.   It  was  quite  laborious, 
But  we  went  through  everything  to  try  and  cull  the  valid  or 
important  points  and  incorporate  them  in  the  plan.   It  was  a 
process  that  had  to  be  built  mainly  on  faith  in  me  as  editor, 
who  after  all  had  the  final  word.   I  never  heard  any  criticism 
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Heller:   after  the  final  version  came  out  that  there  had  been  anything 

high  handed.   I  think  all  of  the  people  involved,  who  made  good 
and  solid  suggestions,  found  them  included  in  the  final  document. 

Chall:    I  notice  that  Dr.  [Russel]  Lee  had  been  quite  critical  during 

your  meeting  about  the  fact  that  matters  of  health  had  been  left 
out.   And  I  noticed  in  the  final  edition — I  haven't  seen  the 
original — there  was  a  relatively  good  amount  devoted  to  health 
plans.   I  don't  know  whether  that  was  in  the  first  plan  or  not. 

Heller:   It  was  in  the  first.   But  it  was  changed  and  expanded  in  the 

last  version  largely  as  a  result  of  consultations  with  Russ  Lee. 
It  wasn't  that  the  final  version  would  be  in  total  accord  with 
his  notions.   He  knew  a  lot  and  had  firm  ideas  about  health  care. 
But  we  listened  carefully  to  him,  and  we  certainly  used  him. 

Chall:   There  were  some  differences — 

Heller:   There  was  an  interesting —  I  like  to  interject  these  things 

in  case  you  never  get  to  it  [on  your  questions] .   I  can  remember 
in  one  of  the  early  versions  of  the  plan  that  I  had  put  in  something 
to  the  effect  that  without  a  budgeting  system,  such  as  we  were 
talking  about  at  the  regional  level,  we  would  soon  find  our  public 
institutions  pressed  to  almost  bankruptcy  without  solving  our 
social  problems,  our  various  problems.   I  can  remember  Jack 
Abbott  objecting  strenuously  to  that  section  in  the  plan.  You 
know,  he  was  a  good  Democrat.   This  ran  a  little  bit  counter 
to  the  Democratic  canon.  What  he  persuaded  me  was  that  the  plan 
said  that  implicitly,  and  it  didn't  need  to  be  stated  explicitly. 
But  I  always  sort  of  regretted  that  I  took  it  out,  especially 
in  light  of  subsequent  events.   But  the  idea  was  that  the  rather 
complex  regional  and  planning  and  budgeting  process  that  we  talked 
about  was  a  real  attempt  to  say,  "There  are  limits  to  government 
expenditures,  and  we've  got  to  find  ways  to  identify  our  most 
important  problems,  and  to  direct  our  spending  there  in  such  a 
way  that  we  stay  solvent." 

Chall:   At  that  time,  it  was  The  Great  Society  that  it  was  thought  could 
go  on  forever. 

Heller:   It  was.   And  before  that,  it  had  been  the  Pat  Brown  years  which 
were — T  can  remember  talking  to  Jerry  Brown  about  a  year  ago, 
or  maybe  two  summers  ago,  and  he  was  telling  me,  "You  know,  when 
my  Dad  was  in  office,  what  he  was  talking  about  was  the  need 
to  build  a  new  school  every  day,  or  a  new — "  I  forget  how  many — 

Chall:    Something  like  that. 
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Heller:  Yes.   He  was  marvelling  at  the — 
Chall:   How  much  we  needed,  the  growth. 

Heller:   I  think  it  was  more  than  that.   There  was  something  enormous 

that  had  to  be  done  every  day.  He  didn't  say,  "My  Dad."  I  think 
he  calls  him  "My  Father." 

Chall:   In  your  original  plan,  I  think  you  had  felt  that  people  should 

be  charged  x  number  of  dollars  if  they  came  into  the  state.   I 

noticed  you  softened  that  a  bit  in  the  final  version.   There 

wasn't  any  sum  mentioned.   It  was  just  anything  that  was  "consti 
tutionally  possible." 

Heller:  Well,  that's  the  problem. 
Chall:   Yes,  that  was  a  problem. 

Heller:   It  was  also  a  way  to  draw  public  attention.   By  putting  that 
in  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  need  for  concerted  action, 
probably  at  the  federal  level  to  encourage  growth  where  it  could 
be  accommodated. 

Chall:   The  plan  was  called  the  result  of  a  benevolent  despot,  or  indicated 
the  need  for  a  benevolent  despot. 

Heller:  What? 

Chall:   This  is  from  John  Hirten,  the  executive  assistant  secretary  for 
environment  and  urban  systems,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington.   [reads]   "When  I  read  the  plan,  when  I  got  all 
finished,  my  immediate  reaction  was  a  vision  of  a  benevolent 
despot,  because  I  feel  that's  what  really  is  needed.   I  think 
we're  injecting  the  idea  of  citizen  participation  in  order  to 
be  nice  guys,  and  because  it's  also  current  and  very  popular."* 
Did  you  have  the  feeling  that  this  plan  really  was  rather  authori 
tarian  in  tone? 

Heller:   I  thought  that  that  was  one  of  the  cheapest  shots  at  the  conference. 
I  think  that  it  was  clear  that  Hirten  hadn't  read  the  plan,  that 
we  had  really  spent  agonizing  long  hours  attempting  to  meet  this 
business  of  individual  political  power  by  discussing  the  structure 
of  government.   The  only  thing — he  might  have  mistaken  the  fact 


*Cry  California,  July  1971,  p.  20. 
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Heller:   that  California  Tomorrow  under  my  leadership  was  putting  out 
a  plan  for  some  sort  of  a  despotic  act  imposed  by  government. 
But  the  whole  process  of  the  plan  was  really  intended  to  show 
that  a  democratic  process  could  use  such  a  document  and  invite 
the  participation  of  all  parts  of  society.   People  actually  under 
such  a  scheme  would  have  a  government  much  more  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  be  much  more  able  to  express  their  needs  through 
government  than  they  were  previously.   So  I  always  bridled  at 
that. 

Chall:    It's  interesting.   I've  read  it  from  time  to  time  since  I've 

got  it.   First,  it  seems  highly  authoritarian,  and  I  get  upset 
with  it.  Then  I  look  at  it  again  and  some  of  its  parts  and  they 
seem  rational,  and  it  seems  like  a  possibility.   Then  I  read 
it  again,  and  it  seems  authoritarian.   I  guess  any  major  plan, 
any  comprehensive  plan,  has  that  tone. 

Heller:   Your  reaction  sounds  right  to  me.  What  we  were  trying  to  do 

in  those  workshops  was  to  give  people  experience  with  the  plan, 
to  try  it  out  from  their  own  concerns  and  viewpoints,  and  to 
have  an  interchange  amongst  those  who  wrote  the  plan  and  themselves 
and  others  who  were  bringing  their  own  concerns  to  the  plan  and 
the  planning  process.   The  plan  is  simply:  you  have  something 
on  the  table,  and  you  say,  "Okay,  this  is  an  idea  for  how  we 
can  solve  our  problems  in  an  orderly  and  humane  and  democratic 
way.  Now  try  it  out  from  your  standpoint."  Then  if  people  found 
faults  in  it,  we  would  in  many  cases  eliminate  the  faults.   Some 
parts  that  some  people  objected  to,  others  really  liked.   That's 
what  the  process  is. 

Sooner  or  later,  though,  the  process  stops  and  the  plan  starts. 

No!   Because  a  plan  should  be  a  living,  evolving  thing.   I  don't 

think  it  should  ever  be  considered  a  finished  document.   A  lot 

of  people  did  tell  me  after  we  put  out  the  b.ook  that  it  was 

a  mistake  to  put  out  the  book.   We  should  have  put  out  another 

version,  ? nether  tabloid  version  of  the  plan  to  recognize  that 

it  was  an  evolving  concept,  that  the  planning  process  is  evolving. 

The  more  you  work  at  it,  the  better  you  get  at  it. 

Chall:   Even  as  late  as  I  think  the  last  five  or  six  years,  when  John 

Knox  was  trying  to  put  through  his  bills  on  regional  government, 
he  indicated  that  some  people  think  the  whole  concept  of  planning 
is  socialistic,  communisitc,  and  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  putting  across  any  kind  of  plan  as  such.   Did  you  come  across 
criticisms  of  this  kind? 


Chall: 
Heller: 
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Heller:   Definitely.   I've  seen  that  beginning  at  the  local  level  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Nevada  County  Planning  Commission,  and 
we  were  developing  our  county  general  plan.   Regional  government 
in  particular — that  was  a  target  of  groups  that  feel  that  our 
way  of  life  is  threatened  by  some  sort  of  a  coalition  of  evil 
people.   Regional  government  is  always  attacked,  and  still  is 
today,  as  another  layer  of  government.   You  get  it  constantly. 
We  learn  to  live  with  it. 

That's  why  when  you  advance  these  notions,  you  have  to  cover 
a  lot  of  bases.   California  Tomorrow  advocates  better  democracy 
so  you  can  hit  them  back. 

H 

Chall:   How  was  the  decision  made  to  have  it  published  by  William  Kaufmann, 
whom  I  noticed  in  his  introduction,  had  never  published  a  book 
before  under  his  own  name. 

Heller:  He  had  been  an  editor,  or  pretty  high  up  at  W.H.  Freeman,  I  guess, 
and  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a  creative  publisher.   When  he 
decided  to  start  his  own  company,  he  approached  us.   He  wanted 
to  publish  the  plan;  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  first  publication 
for  his  group  to  show  the  sort  of  direction  they  wanted  to  take. 

He  did  a  good  job;  he  did  some  editing.   One  of  the  reasons 
that  it  worked  out  well  was  that  he  did  pay  California  Tomorrow 
reasonable  sums,  and  he  did  pay  on  time,  and  he's  sort  of  well 
known  for  promoting  his  authors  and  his  loyalty  to  his  authors. 
He  sold  out  the  edition;  there  are  no  paperbacks  left.   There 
are  a  few  of  the  hardcovers. 

Chall:   That's  good.  And  he  sold  it  out  rather  soon? 
Heller:  No,  I  think  it  took  several  years  to  sell  out. 

Chall:   Did  you  mail  any  of  them  out  free,  the  way  you  had  some  of  your 
other  publications? 

Heller:  Yes.  We  printed  some  with  a  separate  cover  that  was  a  California 
Tomorrow  cover. 

Chall:   Separate  from  the — ? 

Heller:   The  Kaufmann  edition.   It  was  in  the  hundreds,  and  we  used  that 
for  our  own  purposes.   But  that  was  part  of  our  agreement  with 
Kaufmann,  that  we  were  allowed  to  print  so  many  of  that  kind. 
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Chall:   Did  you  tell  me  that  it  was  his  decision  that  you  have  a  little 
bibliography  in  the  back,  and  the  index? 

Heller:  Yes,  he  insisted  that  we  put  the  bibliography  in,  because  his 
publications  have  an  appeal  to  an  academic  audience.   He  got 
Jeanne  Kennedy  to  do  the  index.   She  did  a  marvelous  job  on  the 
index. 


Chall: 

Heller; 

Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 
Chall: 
Heller: 


Very  complete. 

I  was  amazed  when  I  read  it  how  well  she  had  done. 

It's  very  good,  because  if  you're  looking  for  something,  you 
can  find  it,  if  you  want  to  know  what  was  included  in  the  plan. 
What  about  the  graphics — the  graphs  and  the  charts.   I  find  some 
of  those  a  little  difficult  to  follow. 

Well,  they  are.   Actually,  I  think  the  graphs  were  better  in 
the  first  sketch.   Somebody  wrote  to  me  who  said  he  was  a  graph 
freak,  and  he  felt  that  the  graphs  in  this  were  not  satisfactory 
from  his  standpoint.   I  think  that  that  is  one  part  of  the  design 
that  I  would  have  done  differently  if  we'd  had  it  to  do  over 
again. 

There  were  I  think  about  20,000  of  these  that  saw  the  light 
of  day.   But  I  could  be  wrong. 

Twenty  thousand  copies? 

Copies. 

Is  that  so? 


There's  a  large  distribution  of  these, 
several  times. 


Kaufmann  reprinted  them 


Assessing  the  Plan  and  State  Planning  Policy 


Chall:   That's  gratifying.   What  had  you  expected  as  an  aftermath  of 

this  whole  process  of  yours,  and  the  final  publication,  and  what 
was  the  aftermath? 

Heller:   I  hadn't  really  worried  about  the  aftermath.   Our  purpose  was 
to  show  through  what  somebody  called  a  "persuasion  model"  what 
could  be  done  by  the  state  in  the  field  of  planning.   It  had 
been  born,  you  remember,  out  of  our  frustration  as  individuals 
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Heller:   and  our  organization  with  the  good  intentions  of  successive  admin 
istrations  in  the  state  and  then  the  failure  to  do  better  state 
planning,  or  do  the  comprehensive  kinds  of  state  planning  that 
almost  all  of  them,  including  Ronald  Reagan,  gave  some  sort  of 
lip  service  to.   We  said,  "All  right,  we're  going  to  show  that 
it  can  be  done.   It  can  be  done  not  that  expensively;  it  can 
be  done  relatively  rapidly.   It  can  also  get  a  political  constitu 
ency."  I  think  we  showed  all  those  things.   I  think  there  was 
the  beginning  of  a  political  constituency  for  this  kind  of  approach, 

I  suppose  naturally  that  we  hoped  that  it  would  blast  the 
state  somehow  into  taking  action  to  put  together  a  plan,  if  not 
like  ours,  at  least  something  that  would  solve  some  of  these 
continuing  problems  of  single-interest  actions  on  the  part  of 
state  government,  uncoordinated  to  a  large  extent. 

I  don't  know  what  happened.   I  think  that  it's  very  hard 
to  trace  what  happened.   I  know  it  had  an  effect,  probably  a 
lasting  effect.   I  think  that  it  had  an  effect  on  Jerry  Brown 
and  his  administration,  and  his  attitudes  toward  environment 
and  development.   I  think  in  a  way,  it  shows  in  his  actions  as 
much  as  in  the  overt  planning  of  his  administration.   I  feel 
very  attuned  to  Jerry  Brown.   I'm  one  of  the  few  people  I  know 
who  feels  that  way.   I  feel  that  he  has  been  a  remarkably  good 
governor.   I  think  we  will  look  back  on  Jerry  Brown  as  one  of 
the  great  governors. 

Chall:    I  know  that  he  came  in  using  the  language  that  was  in  vogue  at 
the  time  with  respect  to  planning,  and  apparently  was  concerned 
about  comprehensive  state  planning,  but  has  he  done  something 
in  that  area? 

Heller:  He's  done  some;  he  did  the  first  leg  of  what  I  suppose  would 
have  become  a  revision  of  the  state's  environmental  goals  and 
policies,  which  is  a  required  report  to  be  issued.   The  Urban 
Strategy  was  the  first  leg  of  that.   It  came  out  just  at  the 
same  time  as  President  Carter's  urban  policy,  and  was  notable 
by  its  superiority  to  the  president's  plan,  and  workability. 
Of  course,  Bill  Press  was  the  guy  behind  it  [in  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research] . 

But  I  can't  tell  you  in  detail  how  well  that  Urban  Strategy 

found  its  way  into  the  bureaucratic  operations.   I  suspect  that 

its  success  has  been  mixed,  but  not  inconsiderable.   It  probably 
exists. 

Chall:   Press  isn't  there  any  longer. 
Heller:  No. 
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Chall: 


Heller; 


Chall: 


I  noticed  in  the  article  that  you  wrote  about  it  in  one  of  the 
issues  of  Cry  California  that  you  felt  that  it  would  move  if 
the  right  person  were  in  charge. 

That's  right.   And  then  Press  got  out;  Jerry  Brown  drafted  him 
for  political  work  on  the  reelection  campaign,  and  then  he  never 
really  got  back  in. 


What  about  Mike  [Michael]  Fischer, 
the  same — 


You  said  that  he  would  do 


Heller:  Mike  Fischer  is  now  the — 
Chall:   He's  the  head  of  OPR,  isn't  he? 

Heller:   No.  Mike  Fischer  is  no  longer  at  OPR.   He's  head  of  the  state 

coastal  commission  now.   He  was,  of  course,  Joe  Bodovitz's  assistant, 
Before  that,  he  was  at  SPUR  [San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Renewal] .  Mike  Fischer  is  a  guy  whose  college  training  was  in 
state  planning.   This  is  a  little  sidelight. 

Chall:   But  he's  a  trained  person. 

Heller:   Yes,  he's  trained.   He  knows  these  issues. 

A  detailed  assessment  was  made  of  the  California  urban 
strategy  and  its  effectiveness  in  a  publication  put  out  by  HUD 
[U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development]  in  September, 
1980.  Among  other  things,  the  report  says:   "The  planning  process 
used  as  a  model  for  the  urban  strategy  was  that  of  the  1971 
California  Tomorrow  Plan  developed  by  a  nonprofit  citizens  group. 
This  plan,  printed  on  newsprint  and  distributed  by  the  thousands, 
was  the  product  of  a  prestigious  task  force  and  a  series  of 
workshops  throughout  the  State."* 

The  HUD  report  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  publication 
that  actually  took  a  serious  look  at  the  strategy.   It  went  into 
considerable  detail  on  how  the  strategy  was  implemented  and  found 
that:   "The  most  significant  impact  is  that  the  urban  strategy 
and  the  Governor's  executive  orders  implementing  it  have  affected 


*Lizette  Weiss,  "California's  Urban  Strategy,"  in  The  States 
and  Urban  Strategies.   The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administra 
tion,  September  1980;  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Office  of  Policy  Development  and  Research.  HUD- 
PDR-644-10,  p.  10. 
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Heller; 


Chall : 
Heller: 

Chall : 
Heller: 


how  State  agencies  operate  and  have  provided  a  framework  for 
State  activities  relating  to  urban  areas."  And,  of  course,  they 
found  a  good  many  shortcomings  in  the  strategy  and  its  implementation 
as  well. 

So  you're  impressed  with  Jerry  Brown,  not  just  in  the  environmental 
field,  but  in  others?  Or  is  it  primarily  in — 


I'm  impressed  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
I'm  impressed  with  him? 

Yes. 


Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  how 


First  of  all,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he  went  into 
office  was  to  make  clear  that  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Works — highways — was  going  to  be  cut  back.   About  three  thousand 
of  the  highway  engineers  were  going  to  be  lopped  off  the  payroll. 
And  he  put  in  as  the  highway  administrator,  transportation 
administrator,  Adriana  Gianturco,  who  has  raised  hackles  in  the 
legislature,  but  in  my  opinion  has  carried  out  Brown's  absolutely 
consistent  policy  of  pulling  back  from  the  highway  building  binge 
that  California  had  been  on  for  twenty  years.* 

He  was  the  first  major  public  figure  in  the  United  States 
to  begin  to  turn  the  tide  on  this.   He  is  the  first  major  public 
figure  in  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  era  of  limits — 
the  limits  in  resources,  in  all  the  things  with  which  we  live 
our  lives.   He  is  the  first,  that  I  know  of,  to  have  caused  to 
be  built  a  major  state  office  building  or  anything  like  it  that 
is  really  energy  efficient.   He  put  in  as  his  state  architect 
Sim  Van  der  Ryn,  who  is  really  a  leading  edge  spokesman  and 
architect  for  energy  efficiency. 

There  have  been  profound  changes  in  our  society.  We  have 
come  to  accept  them,  because  things  move  so  rapidly,  that  we 
don't  realize  they  had  to  start  somewhere.   An  awful  lot  of  the 
new  trends  were  started  by  Jerry  Brown.   And  he  continues  along 
this  line.  He's  a  very  creative  person.  He's  terrifically  open 
to  ideas.  He's  also  very  capable  of  choosing  among  ideas.   He 
doesn't  just  stick  with  the  last  one  he  hears.   He's  been  very 
consistent  in  his  actions.   People  say  he  flip-flops.   He  doesn't 
flip-flop!   He  was  opposed  to  Prop.  13,  but  when  he  saw  what  was 


*Adriana  Gianturco  was  appointed  to  the  position  as  director 
of  the  state  Department  of  Transportation  in  1976. 
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Heller:   happening,  he  decided  to  make  it  work,  and  to  do  his  best.   People 
said  he  flip-flopped  on  that;  I  don't  think  he  flip-flopped  on 
that  at  all.   The  Peripheral  Canal  thing  I  would  disagree  with 
him  on.   But  I  will  credit  him  with  pulling  back  from  strong 
advocacy  of  it . 

He  appointed  Huey  Johnson  as  resources  secretary.   I  think 
Huey  has  been  a  model  in  that  position  that's  hard  to  beat.   He 
put  Bill  Press  in  as  head  of  the  state  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research.   Bill's  Urban  Strategy  was  the  high  point — that  I  know 
of — of  any  California  state  administration  in  the  field  of  state 
planning.   It's  not  much,  but  it's  better  than  nothing.   Jerry 
Brown  also  established  the  Office  of  Appropriate  Technology  in 
Sacramento.   This  group  has  been  very  effective  in  dealing  with 
local  people  in  developing  new  forms  of  housing  and  the  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources  and  so  on.   The  tone  he  has  set 
has,  I  think,  been  new  and  important. 

I  think  that  the  problem  is  that  Jerry  Brown  came  in  out 
of  the  whole  liberal  democratic  tradition — which  I  did  too.   I 
had  met  Jerry  Brown  as  a  young  man;  our  parents  were  connected 
politically.   I  can  identify  with  his  attitudes.   I  remember 
when  Roosevelt  ran  against  [Wendell]  Willkie,  in  1940,  and  my 
school  friends,  who  were  all  Republicans,  were  telling  me,  "My 
Dad  says  that  Roosevelt  won't  balance  the  budget."  So  I  went 
to  my  Dad  and  I  said,  "Bill  Miller  says  that  Roosevelt  won't 
balance  the  budget."  My  Dad  said,  "Well,  that's  true."  He  said, 
"I  have  to  believe  that  we  are  a  very  strong  nation,  we  are  a 
growing  nation,  and  we  can  absorb  these  deficits  because  of  economic 
growth."  That  was  a  basic  tenet  of  Democracy  with  a  big  D.  And 
Jerry  Brown  grew  up  with  it. 

Furthermore,  there  was  another  strain.   It's  sort  of  a 
Catholic,  religious — I  don't  know  if  it's  all  Catholic.  When 
Roosevelt  came  in,  he  really  sort  of  elevated  the  principle  of 
charity,  of  helping  people  in  need,  to  national  policy,  whereas 
before  that  it  was  a  local — often  a  church — responsibility.   There 
were  a  lot  of  Catholic  politicians  who  were  part  of  his  coalition. 
Jerry  Brown  came  out  of  that  whole  tradition.   Then  when  he  becomes 
governor,  the  first  thing  he  says  is,  "We've  got  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  can't  do  all  these  things!" 

A  guy  like  Leo  McCarthy,  who  came  out  of  the  same  tradition, 
and  was  continuing  to  operate  in  this  tradition  as  assembly 
speaker,  was  simply  outraged,  because  it  was  as  if  Jerry  Brown 
was  going  against  his  heritage,  maybe  going  against  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  Church,  the  whole  tradition  of  public  spending,  of 
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Heller:   charity  by  government.   It  was  real  treachery.   That's  my  rather 
outrageous  thinking.   So  I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
old-line  Democrats  can't  stand  Jerry  Brown. 

Chall:   I  see.   But  in  terms  of  your  interest,  he's  been  doing  a  fine 
job. 

Heller:   Yes. 

Chall:   John  Knox  kept  putting  in  bills  for  regional  government.   Even 
in  your  major  two-day  hearing  in  1971,  people  spoke  about  that. 
That's  the  one  they  said  we'd  better  get  behind — his  bill  AB1057 
at  that  point — for  regional  government.   None  of  his  bills  for 
regional  government  ever  made  it  through. 

Heller:   They  never  made  it. 

Chall:   And  because  you  were  non-political,  you  weren't  a  political  force, 
there  was  no  way  that  California  Tomorrow  could  give  him  help? 

Heller:   That's  right.   That  was  probably  a  major  failing,  and  probably 
still  is,  of  California  Tomorrow — the  reluctance  to  get  into 
the  political  realm.   No  other  organization  fills  this  role. 
The  Planning  and  Conservation  League  was  set  up  to  do  it,  because 
California  Tomorrow  was  not.   They  followed  the  success  we  had 
with  California  Going,  Going...  and  so  on,  to  say,  "Well,  we're 
going  to  lobby  for  the  good  and  the  true."   It  was  to  be  the 
Planning  and  Conservation  League,  and  it  was  to  complement,  in 
a  sense,  what  we  were  doing. 

Chall:   And  what  happened? 

Heller:   They  had  their  successes,  but  their  areas  of  interest  were  never 
the  same  as  ours  exactly. 

Chall:   But  it's  not  a  tax-deductible — 

Heller:  No,  it's  a  lobby  group.   It's  limped  along. 

Chall:   You  said  in  the  Fall-Winter  1976  edition  that  California  Tomorrow 
in  1972  was  "close  to  being  a  political  force,  although  we  never 
advocated  legislation  or  endorsed  candidates.   Legislation  incor 
porating  pieces  of  the  plan  was  being  introduced  in  Sacramento 
[by  Willie  Brown,  John  Knox,  Nick  Petris] ,  and  Tomorrow  or  Year 
2000  groups  were  springing  up  in  other  states  and  cities.   Jack 
Abbott  and  I  were  invited  around  the  country  to  talk  about  the 
Tomorrow/ 2000  movement.  One  of  the  largest  people's  lobby  groups 
[People's  Lobby]  considered  incorporating  the  California  Tomorrow 
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Chall:   plan  in  a  statewide  initiative.   A  member  of  our  advisory  board 
[Victor  Palmieri]  toyed  with  the  idea  of  running  for  governor 
on  the  California  Tomorrow  platform."  Can  you  comment  on  all  that 
activity. 

Heller:   It's  true. 

Chall:   So  you  did  feel  that  there  was  momentum  behind  this  plan.   What 
kind  of  groups  were  Tomorrow  or  Year  200  groups?  What  were  they 
doing? 

Heller:   There  have  been  a  lot  of  them.   There  was  Massachusetts  Tomorrow, 
which  a  guy  named  David  Bird  ran,  which  he's  now  trying  to  revive 
as  New  England  2000.   They  were  trying  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
for  the  state.   There  was  Iowa,  there  was  Hawaii,  there  was — 
there  were  really  a  lot  of  them  around.   We  were  invited  often 
to  speak.   I  think  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities — 
or  I  forget  which  one — was  funding  a  lot  of  this  stuff  at  the 
time.   We  were  on  the  circuit.   When  people  would  go  to  the 
National  Endowment  to  get  the  request  for  funds,  they  would  say, 
"Yes.   Why  don't  you  invite  Alfred  Heller  to  speak?  He  might 
be  able  to  give  you  some  ideas  on  what  they're  doing  in  California." 
Naturally,  the  invitation  would  inevitably  come  in.   We  were 
buzzing  around  the  country  repeating  ourselves  ad  nauseum  on 
this  thing. 

Chall:   Did  they  get  a  good  start,  good  firm  hold,  in  other  states  as 
they  had  here? 

Heller:   I  would  say  that  the  movement  has  not  been  a  major  force,  all 

told.  Let's  not  have  an  excess  of  skepticism.  It's  not  a  major 
social  movement,  but  it  has  had  an  effect  in  raising  the  general 
consciousness  level  to  the  idea  that  you  can  plan  for  the  future. 

Then  there's  an  outfit  called  the  World  Future  Society 
that  sprang  up  that  has  become  quite  large.   A  lot  of  future- 
minded  people  have  used  it  for  a  vehicle  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

So  I  would  say  there  is  continuing  interest.  You  still 
hear  of  these  things.   California  Tomorrow  is  now  doing  a  California 
2000  project. 

Chall:   How  close  are  you  to  the  management  of  California  Tomorrow  now? 
Heller:   I'm  not  at  all. 
Chall:   You're  on  the  board — 
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Heller:  No.   I'm  not  on  the  board.   I  told  you  before  that  when  I  said 

I  was  getting  off,  and  Bill  Roth  had  been  approached  about  becoming 
the  president,  he  said  he  was  interested.   But  he  called  me  up; 
he  said,  "What  do  you  think?"  I  said,  "I  think  it  will  be  great." 
He  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  one  question.   Are  you  really  getting 
out?" 

Chall:    I  see  your  name  on  the  board. 

Heller:   No,  I'm  not  listed.   I'm  listed  as  founder.   And  I'm  not  invited 
to  the  board  meetings.   I've  made  several  suggestions  that  were 
not  followed.   It's  their  tough  luck.   [laughter] 

Chall:   Are  you  pleased  by  the  way  it's  going,  the  output? 

Heller:   I  always  grumble  about  it.   I  was  grumbling  to  someone  the  other 
day,  and  she  said,  "What  amazes  me  is  that  the  thing  has  kept 
on."  It's  still  going;  they  are  making  a  real  effort  in  this 
California  2000  project.   They've  got  Charlie  Warren  heading 
it  up. 

I  don't  think  they're  very  effective.   But  anything  that 
advocates  better  state  and  regional  planning  and  administration 
I  think  is  to  the  good,  and  still  very  much  needed. 


The  Plan  for  Regional  Government 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 

Heller: 
Chall: 


Following  your  plan,  you  published  Democracy  in  the  Space  Age, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  regional  government  concept. 
Was  that  a  way  of  indicating  that  this  might  be  one  tentative 
step  forward? 

Yes.   It  was  Jack  Abbott's  step.   Jack  was  running  the  thing 

then,  and  he  wanted  to  do  this,  and  it  was  a  good  initiative. 

He  had  Pete  Wilson  involved,  and  some  interesting  people  involved 

in  it.   He  got  along  well  with  Pete  Wilson,  who  was  mayor  of 

San  Diego,  and  thought  that  this  was  a  way  of  advancing  the  cause 

a  little  bit. 


Stanley  Scott  was  part  of  that  review  committee, 
much  with  him? 

Not  really. 

Is  he  one  of  the  planners  whose  ideas  you  respect? 


Did  you  work 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 
Chall : 

Heller: 

Chall: 

Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 

Chall : 

Heller: 

Chall: 
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Oh,  certainly.   I  would  say  you  can't  help  but  respect  Stan. 
I  feel  that  he  has  a  very  cynical  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
ever  getting  anything  done.   Maybe  he's  more  conservative  than 
I  am  in  that.   But  I  think  he  is  completely  honest,  and  he 
certainly  knows  the  issues.   He's  a  resource.   He  was  always 
helpful  to  us,  and  Jack  Abbott  got  along  very  well  with  him. 

Among  the  people  on  that  list  of  reviewers,  there  are  some  local 
planners.   Can  you  recall  whether  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  regional  government  plan  among  that  group  of 
academic  and  actual  county  and  city  planners? 

I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  but  I  was  not  in  on  this  very  much.   This 
was  Jack  Abbott's  thing. 

I  just  wondered  whether  there  was  the  same  kind  of  controversy 
over  the  plan. 

In  the  preparation? 

In  the  preparation  and  the  concepts. 

Knowing  Jack  Abbott,  he  was  a  wonderful  politician,  and  he  had 
a  great  ability  to  get  people  to  work  together.   I  would  suspect 
they  were  all  very  happy  with  the  results.   He  had  that  quality. 

There  was  a  study  that  came  out  soon  after  the  California 
Tomorrow  Plan  called  Land  in  California,  that  was  put  out  by 
the  Planning  and  Conservation  League.   They  did  this  major,  year 
long  thing — Bill  Press  could  tell  you  about  it — a  study  of  land 
use  and  proposals  for  land  use.   It  was  issued  with  great  fanfare, 
and  is  just  full  of  the  California  Tomorrow  Plan.   Bill  Kaufmann 
published  that  too.   I  may  have  a  copy  around  somewhere.   I  don't 
know  how  much  of  all  that  got  into  legislation;  some  did,  some 
didn't. 

Well,  some  were  tried. 

Yes.   But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  no  one  is  really  doing  it 
now.  Am  I  jumping  too  far  ahead? 

No.   No  one  is  doing  what  now? 

No  one  is  really  advocating  legislation  at  the  state  level — 

For  comprehensive  planning? 
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Heller:  More  comprehensive  state  planning  and  multipurpose  type  of  regional 
administration.   The  regional  thing  just  kind  of  wallows  along. 
There  was  a  spate  of  regional  agencies  created  to  meet  regional 
problems  in  the  last  decade  or  two.   There's  been  some  movement 
to  consolidate,  and  I  suppose  that's  the  way  it  will  be,  but 
no  concerted  movement. 

Chall:  Any  ideas  why  that's  happened? 

Heller:  It's  that  whole  thing  of  fear  of  another  layer  of  government. 

Chall:  In  your  plan  you  would  have  done  away  with  that  layer,  just  about. 

Heller:  But  then  there  was  to  be  the  regional  government. 

Chall:  Which  would  have  done  away  with  I'm  sure  a  layer  or  two. 

Heller:   It  would  have  done  away  with  all  sorts  of  existing  regional 
agencies,  single-purpose  regional  agencies  that  still  exist. 

Chall:   How  did  the  cities  take  that  plan?  Did  the  city  managers —  The 
cities  are  in  the  plan,  and  the  counties  are  there,  but  I  don't 
quite  see  how  they  all  fit  together. 

Heller:   That  was  kind  of  glossed  over  a  little  bit.   You  can't  abolish 
the  cities.   We  tried  to  keep  one  foot  in  the  general  realm  of 
reality.   So  the  counties  remained,  the  cities  remained,  but 
local  government  is  strengthened  through — what  did  we  call  them? 

Chall:   Community  councils,  patterned,  I  believe,  after  the  San  Mateo- 
East  Palo  Alto  experiment  in  local  government. 

H 
Chall:   I  have  some  difficulty  trying  to  fit  all  these  pieces  together. 

Heller:  Maybe  you  have  too  orderly  a  mind.   As  they  always  say  about 

government,  it  isn't  a  layer  cake,  it's  a  marble  cake.   You  can't 
exactly  define  areas  and  levels  of  jurisdiction. 


EVALUATING  CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW  AND  SOME  CONTEMPORARY 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 


Chall:   Just  try  to  make  it  work.  What  are  the  other  environmental  groups 
that  you  think  came  out  of  California  Tomorrow?  You  mentioned 
the  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 
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Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 

Chall: 
Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 
Chall : 


It's  impossible  to  say.   I  only  know  this:   that  in  '61  when 
we  started,  there  was  nothing,  except  for  the  old  line  conservation 
groups.   That's  an  exaggeration,  "nothing."  But  there  was  nothing 
to  speak  of  in  the  field  except  the  Sierra  Club,  and  those  agencies 
that  were  primarily  interested  in  important  natural  resource 
areas,  mountains,  and  so  on. 

We  raised  so  many  issues  in  California  Going,  Going... 
which  later  became  separate  campaigns  and  developed  their  own 
organizations.   I  don't  claim  that  this  grew  out  of  California 
Tomorrow.   But  it  was  a  result  of  the  attitude  that  we  helped 
to  develop. 

You  developed  attitudes;  you  also  developed  quite  a  bit  of  factual 
material  in  your  publications  which  people  could  use.   They  could 
understand  it;  they  cared,  too,  what  was  going  on  in  the  state. 

That  was  one  of  the  functions  that  Cry  California  began  to  be 
carrying  on.   If  there  was  a  hot  one  going,  Bill  Bronson  would 
generate  a  really  good  article  on  the  subject.  You'd  hear  all 
the  time  about  people  holding  Cry  California  up  in  meetings. 
It  had  a  certain  authority  at  the  time.   It  was  recognized  as 
authoritative.   We  would  have  words  in  press  reports  about  "the 
prestigious  Cry  California"  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Doesn't  hurt. 

No,  it  helps.  It  didn't  necessarily  accord  with  anything  that 
was  truthful,  but  that's  what  happened.  There  was  a  lot  in  it 
for  the  press  to  pick  up.  But  it  became  a  problem. 

The  press  became  a  problem,  the  publicity,  the  prestige? 

No,  the  dependence  on  press  reports  for  attention.   One  of  the 
things  that  Jack  Abbott  did  when  he  came  in  was  to  cut  out  a 
lot  of  these  local  items,  and  sort  of  stick  more  to  the  central 
concerns  of  California  Tomorrow.   Because  you  can't  do  everything. 

Sam  Wood  in  one  of  his  speeches  said  that  California  Tomorrow 
"has  shown  that  a  bridge  can  be  built  linking  the  expert  and 
the  general  public,  a  bridge  over  which  can  pass  vital  information 
on  man  and  his  environment." 

That  was  one  of  our  original  purposes. 
And  you  think  that  it  carried  on  well? 
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Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall : 


Heller: 


Chall: 
Heller: 


Chall : 

Heller: 

Chall: 


I  think  that  we  broke  open  the  whole  area  of  environmental 
reporting.   That  was  one  of  my  phrases.   He  was  always  stealing 
my  phrases,  you  know.   [laughter] 

At  that  time,  he  was  doing  all  the  public  speaking,  I  think! 
[laughter] 

Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  outfit — to  translate 
solid  information  into  terms  that  would  cause  people  to  pay  atten 
tion  and  react  and  be  interested,  a  wider  audience  than  had 
previously  been  around. 

What  about  the  trips  to  Europe?  How  did  those  come  about;  and 
had  they  much  value  in  the  long  run  to  the  planning  process? 

I  can't  tell  you  when  it  came  about.   But  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  take  California  Tomorrow  groups  to  see  good 
examples  of  European  planning.   We  did  a  lot  of  work  in  planning 
those  trips.   The  people  who  went  on  those  early  trips  benefited 
enormously.   And  they  were  important  people.   We  took  whoever 
wanted  to  come;  but  they  seemed  to  be  sort  of  self -limiting. 
We  had  people  on  there  who  benefited  a  lot  from  those  trips. 

Can  you  remember  anybody? 

Oh,  I  think  of  Ted  Osmudson,  who  became  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects.   Dorothy  Erskine,  who  became 
a  really  pre-eminent  environmental  leader  in  the  Bay  Area.   Joe 
Houghteling,  now  chairman  of  BCDC .   Alan  Sieroty.   Libby  and 
Al  Gatov. 

One  of  my  trips  to  Hawaii,  you  know,  was  accompanied  by 
a  film  crew  from  the  Public  Television  Network.   They  did  a 
documentary  called  "Multiply  and  Subdue  the  Earth,"  which  was 
about  California  Tomorrow  on  the  one  hand  and  Ian  McHarg,  the 
landscape  architect  on  the  other.   That  thing  is  still  in  schools. 
The  other  day  I  was  at  a  nursery  picking  up  some  fertilizer  for 
my  garden,  and  the  kid  who  sold  it  to  me  said,  "Weren't  you  in 
a  movie,  California  Tomorrow?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Well., 
I  saw  that  movie  up  in  Sonoma  State  last  year."  I  couldn't 
believe  it. 

It's  a  long  history. 

Yes. 

What's  your  thinking  today  about  such  matters  as  nuclear  energy? 
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Heller:   I've  been  totally  against  development  of  nuclear  energy.   Dave 
Brower  was  the  only  one  who  really  identified  that  issue.   He 
has  that  incredible  genius  for  identifying  important  global  issues. 

Chall:   And  you  haven't  changed  your  mind  at  all. 

Heller:   Never! 

Chall:   The  Peripheral  Canal? 

Heller:  Well,  I  would  be  opposed  to  a  peripheral  canal.   It's  messing 
too  much  up . 

Chall:  What  about  Lake  Tahoe?  That's  practically  your  home  turf,  and 
you've  probably  watched  the  lake's  problems  for  years.  What's 
your  feeling  about  what  will  happen  to  that  area? 

Heller:   I  think  Tahoe  is  like  litmus  paper:   when  the  battle  is  lost 
there,  the  lake  will  turn  from  blue  to  green.   That's  the  way 
it  is.  You  can't  fool  anybody,  no  matter  how  many  press  releases 
are  put  out  by  the  gambling  joints,  this  is  the  reality  of  it. 
The  problem  is  that  these  guys  are  just  out-and-out  liars,  and 
they  say  that  the  water  is  beautiful.   Of  course,  anyone  who 
had  seen  it  twenty  years  ago,  or  in  my  case,  fifty  years  ago, 
knows  that  it's  nice,  but  it  ain't  as  nice  as  it  was. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  for  federal  control  at  Lake 
Tahoe  in  one  of  the  early  Cry  Californias.   I've  always  felt 
that  that's  the  only  solution. 

Chall:   Do  you  think  that's  going  to  come  some  day  to  save  the  lake? 

Heller:  Yes,  but  it  may  be  too  late.   Every  time  you  hear  a  report  from 

Charlie  Goldman,  the  UC  Davis  limnologist  who  has  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  Lake  Tahoe,  his  studies  show  serious  deterioration. 
And  in  the  last  year  or  two  it's  been  pronounced. 

What  happens  is  that  there  is  a  push  for  bettei  governmental 
control  at  the  lake.   The  resulting  compromise  is  always  inadequate, 
Then  you  have  to  go  another  ten  years  to  find  out  that  the  compro 
mise  isn't  working.   In  the  meantime,  the  lake  gets  lost. 

Chall:    It's  been  an  interesting  history  of,  I  suppose  one  could  call 

it,  mal-administration.   I  don't  know  whether  that's  the  proper 
term  for  it.   Too  many  conflicts  built  into  the  system. 

Heller:   It's  a  perfect  example  of  the  importance  of  the  federal  role. 

I  mean,  the  federal  government  could  have  shut  down  development 
at  Lake  Tahoe  long  since.   They  were  subsidizing  expansion  of 
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Heller:   Interstate  80  and  Highway  50,  which  just  facilitated  crowds 

pouring  into  the  lake  and  exacerbating  the  environmental  problems 
at  the  lake.   But  you  had  one  agency  of  the  federal  government 
doing  that,  and  another  agency  getting  all  worked  up  about  water 
pollution.   But  the  connection  was  not  made,  and  still  isn't. 
There  was  a  coordinating  council  set  up  under  Carter,  but  Reagan's 
people  have  disbanded  it. 

Chall:  And  the  various  state  plans,  the  state  commissions,  the  state 
committees,  et  cetera,  have  not — ? 

Heller:  Well,  it's  always  been  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  local 
interest. 

Chall:  What  about  that  plan  that  was  on  the  ballot — I  guess  the  last 
ballot  measure — to  have  the  taxpayers  pay  for  the  purchase  of 
property  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  area?* 

Heller:   I  was  for  that,  but  that  isn't  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 

Lake  Tahoe.   It's  another  one  of  those  diversions  from  the  real 
issue  at  Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  the  need  for  tight  control  over 
development  and  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  lake  basin.   They've 
stopped  the  sewage  problem,  more  or  less;  it  was  really  an  amazing 
feat.   But  the  siltation  problem  is  still  enormous.   All  the 
junk  and  the  smog  and  the  disruption  of  the  soil  that  goes  on 
there — these  nutrients  pour  into  the  lake  when  it  rains.   This 
is  the  main  problem  now. 

Chall:   The  health  people  always  talk  about  solving  the  pollution  problem 
from  sewage.   But  the  other  is  still  with  us. 

What  are  you  doing  today  in  terms  of  the  environment  and 
your  particular  interests?  Are  you  on  any  committees,  commissions? 
Were  you  on  the  coastal  commission,  BCDC? 

Heller:  No.   I  was  asked  to  go  on  the  coastal  commission,  but  I  think 

I  would  be  bored  stiff  to  go  on  any  such  commission.   Jerry  Brown 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  on  the  state  Board  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
I  said  no,  because  the  law  provides  for  only  two  environmental 
members  on  that,  and  you'd  be  sort  of  the  house  environmentalist. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  that  group.   I  guess  I'm  getting  too 
old;   I  don't  want  to  just  be  the —  But  it  needs  a  good,  strong 
environmentalist,  agriculture  being  our  main  industry. 


*Proposition  2,  November  4,  1980.   Lake  Tahoe  Acquisitions  Bond 
Act  of  1980.   It  was  defeated.  A  somewhat  similar  Lake  Tahoe  Bond 
Act,  Proposition  4,  was  passed  on  November  2,  1982. 
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Heller:   I  told  him  the  only  thing  I'd  be  interested  in  going  on  is  the 

state  fair  board.  You  know,  I'm  really  interested  in  state  fairs. 

Chall:   And  has  he  asked  you? 
Heller:  No.   Didn't  ask  me. 


Alfred  Heller's  Present  Activities;  Marin  Solar  Village 
and  World's  Fair 


Chall: 

Heller; 

Chall : 
Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


Chall: 


Heller: 


He  may  yet.   Did  you  tell  me  that  you  were  on  a  board  that  was 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  disposition  of  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base? 

Yes,  I'm  a  board  member  of  Marin  Solar  Village  Corporation.   I'm 
vice-president  of  Marin  Solar  Village  Corporation. 

What  is  that? 

Well,  it's  a  non-profit  corporation  that  hopes  to  develop  what 

we  call  a  solar  village  in  the  former  air  force  base  up  in  northern 

Marin.   Sim  Van  der  Ryn  is  the  architect,  the  main  force  behind 

it.   We  are  sort  of  a  support  organization  for  this  concept  of 

an  energy -ef f icient  community,  including  aquaculture  (Hamilton 

is  on  the  shores  of  the  bay),  agriculture,  energy-efficient  housing, 

local  jobs,  as  much  of  a  self-contained  community  as  you  can  get. 

So  you  just  have  to  wait  until  a  decision  is  made  about  what 
to  do  with  the  air  force  base?   Or  will  you  build  it  someplace 
else? 

It's  a  political  no  man's  land.   There  are  so  many  forces  and 
factors  at  work  that  I  think  the  one  with  the  longest  life  span 
will  probably  win  out  some  way  there.   I  couldn't  possibly  tell 
you  what's  going  to  happen. 


What  about  the  Marin  Solar  Village? 
else? 


Could  it  be  built  somewhere 


Oh,  yes,  we've  talked  about  that.  But  we  were  very  active  in 
getting  the  Carter  administration  to  take  actions  in  favor  of 
the  solar  village.  But  now  the  Reagan  people  are  in,  and  the 
move  is  in  the  other  direction. 

Chall:   So  will  that  air  force  base  perhaps  be  turned  into  a  little  airport? 
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Heller:   It's  possible. 

Chall:   What  about  your  latest  effort,  interest  in  World's — 

Heller:  World's  Fair. 

Chall:   How  did  that  come  about,  and  how  does  it  fit  in  with  your  concern 
about  planning? 

Heller:  Well,  World's  Fairs  are  cities.   They  don't  last  very  long;  they 

have  an  evanescence  that  makes  them  live  like  a  High  Sierra  flower. 
They  come  into  bloom  and  they're  brilliant,  and  then  they  go. 
But  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  them  about  man's  hopes  for  himself, 
the  possibilities  for  man  in  many  fields;  they  give  a  hint  of 
the  urban  future;  they're  fun;  they  have  a  way  of  bringing  time 
to  a  standstill  at  important  moments.  You  can  almost  study  a 
society  through  world's  fairs.   I've  gone  to  a  lot  of  them,  and 
I  love  them. 

Chall:   What  is  the  purpose  of  this  fine  magazine,  the  quarterly  that 
you're  putting  out?* 

Heller:  Talk  about  them,  talk  about  those  things  that  I  just  said  was 

of  real  interest  to  me,  and  to  talk  about  other  events  of  a  communal, 
international  nature.   Touch  upon  the  United  Nations.   There's 
a  certain  continuity  with  what  I've  done,  but  I've  made  no  efforts 
to  see  that  there  was  any  continuity. 

Chall:    It's  just  an  idea  you  like. 

Heller:  An  idea  I  like,  and  I've  been  working  on  for  five  years.   This 
isn't  just  something  that  I've  come  up  with. 

Chall:   Who's  your  constituency? 

Heller:  When  you  start  with  something  that  is  almost  completely  new — 
Do  you  know  of  anything  like  it? 

Chall:   No. 

Heller:  You  have  to  build  it,  you  have  to  kind  of  elbow  your  way  in, 

make  your  own  constituency,  your  own  loyalties.  And  if  you  do 
a  good  job,  you  will. 


*At  the  time  of  this  interview  the  second  edition,  World *'s  Fair, 
Vol.  1,  no.  2,  Spring  1981,  had  just  come  off  the 'press. 
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Chall:   Do  you  have  any  plans  for  this  publication  beyond  issuing  it 
quarterly? 

Heller:   There  are  some  articles  that  we're  printing  that  we  hope  to  turn 

into  books.   Dick  [Richard]  Reinhardt  is  doing  a  series,  actually, 
though  we're  not  identifying  it  as  a  series.   But  it  will  become 
a  book,  we  hope. 

Chall:  I  noticed  that  William  Kahrl,  who  has  written  articles  for  this 
second  issue  and  the  first  one,  was  also  your  administrator  for 
California  Tomorrow. 

Heller:  Not  only  that,  he  was  director  of  research  in  the  state  Office 

of  Planning  and  Research  under  Bill  Press.   Bill  is  an  enormously 
talented  guy.   He  also  edited  the  California  Water  Atlas  which 
was  a  Brown  administration  project. 

Chall:    I  was  interested  in  the  long  period  of  association  with  you. 

Heller:   We've  been  friends,  but  not  close.   I  respect  him  a  lot,  and 

I  think  he  sort  of  enjoys  working  for  me.   He's  very  difficult; 
and  as  he's  gotten  older,  he's  become  more  difficult,  which  I 
guess  is  not  unusual  in  people  [chuckles] .   But  when  he  wants 
to  do  something,  he  can  bring  that  huge  intelligence  and  that 
capacity  for  work  to  bear,  and  there's  nobody  like  him. 

Chall:    I  was  interested  because  I  know  you  had  had  a  long  association 
with  Jack  Abbott  that  preceded  California  Tomorrow  and  Cry 
California,  and  I  just  wondered  whether  this  was  another  type 
of  long  association  with  somebody  in  the  same  way. 

Heller:   I've  always  stayed  friendly  with  people  and  I've  never  been 

accused  of  working  with  yes-men.   I've  always  worked  with  good 
people,  and  fought  like  hell  with  them,  including  Sam  Wood,  Bill 
Kahrl  to  a  certain  extent,  Jack  Abbott — it  was  a  constant  tug- 
of-war — and  have  always  stayed  fairly  friendly  with  them  all. 

But  in  the  case  of  Bill  Kahrl,  I  actually  lured  him  to 
California  Tomorrow — I  guess  he  was  out  of  Yale — with  the  prospect 
of  possibly  becoming  executive  secretary  or  executive  director 
of  the  organization.   But  when  it  came  time  to  choosing  a  new 
one,  I  picked  Jack  Abbott.   Then  Bill  left.   I  don't  know  whether 
the  sequence  was  exactly  the  way  I  make  it  sound,  but  one  was 
caused  by  the  other.   But  we've  always  been  friendly  and  enjoyed 
each  other. 

Chall:   So  now  he's  on  your  staff  as  associate  editor? 
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Heller:  Not  really.   It's  just  a  title.   He  comes  down  one  day  every 
three  months  to  talk  with  me  about  it.   And  then  he's  writing 
for  me. 

Chall:   Are  you  World's  Fair,  then?  Who  helps  you  with  putting  this 
all  together? 

Heller:   I'm  World's  Fair.   I  wanted  to  have  something  that  I  could  handle 
mainly  myself.   So  I  do  all  the  editing,  and  some  of  the  writing, 
and  I  have  no  full-time  employees.   I  have  Mary  Abbott — who  was 
Jack's  wife — helping  me  on  circulation  and  promotion,  but  not 
full-time.   I  have  a  secretary  who  comes  three  days  a  week  for 
five  hours.  And  that's  for  my  other  things  as  well  as  World ' s 
Fair. 

Chall:   That  looks  like  an  exciting  adventure.   Is  there  anything  else 
about  California  Tomorrow,  Cry  California,  the  environment,  the 
issues,  that  you  want  to  put  into  this  interview? 

Heller:   I  think  we've  covered  it. 

Chall:   Then  we've  covered  it  all.   If  there's  anything  to  add,  you  can 
add  it  when  we  review. 

Heller:   Okay. 


Transcriber: 
Final  Typist: 


Matthew  Schneider 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  STATE  PLANNING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Presentation  to  the  Assembly  Committee 
on  Resources ,  Land  Use ,  and  Energy 

Philip  G.  Simpson,  AIP 
October  9,  1975 

California's  efforts  at  statewide  planning  have  been  evolving 
for  over  60  years .   Specific  planning  authority  and  the  exist 
ence  of  an  organization  to  carry  out  the  assigned  duties  has 
ebbed  and  flowed,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  progression  of  state  planning  activity.  Actions 
to  establish  or  expand  state  planning  efforts  have  been  initi 
ated  both  by  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative  branch 
of  state  government.   This  past  state  action  often  has  been 
prompted  by  federal  aid.  There  are  several  advocacy  groups  in 
California  today  which  are  pressuring  for  improved  state  plan 
ning.   One  of  the  more  recent  statewide  resource  planning 
efforts,  coastal  zone  planning  under  Proposition  20,  was 
launched  by  initiative  of  the  people. 

Almost  all  agencies  of  state  government  carry  out  some  sort  of 
planning  activity.  There  are  agencies  planning  for  the  per 
formance  of  their  respective  functions ,  such  as  health  care , 
fish  and  game,  water  resources,  transportation,  air  quality, 
energy,  solid  waste  management,  and  so  forth.   However,  the  kind 
of  state  planning  being  discussed  here  and  the  orientation  of 
AB  2422  and  several  other  related  measures  now  pending  in  the 
Legislature,  is  a  more  comprehensive  process — that  is,  the 
establishment  of  a  framework  of  statewide  goals  and  policies 
which  will  guide  the  multitude  of  state,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  who  exercise  jurisdiction  over  land  use  and  environ 
mental  quality. 

State  Office  of  Planning  (1956-1970).   The  provisions  of  Section 
701  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1954  provided  urban  planning 
assistance  grants  to  communities  of  less  than  25,000  population 
only  if  the  state  established  a  program  to  administer  those 
grants.  Accordingly,  state  legislation  in  1956  (Chapter  33, 
Stats.  1956)  established  a  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee 
with  staff  assistance  provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Fin 
ance.   This  was  not  a  state  planning  agency,  but  many  of  the 
members  of  that  Committee  and  its  staff  in  particular  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  state  planning  agency  which  was  created  in 
1959. 

A  1959  act  of  the  legislature  built  upon  several  years  study  by 
the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and 
Public  Works  concerning  the  creation  of  a  State  Office  of  Plan 
ning.   This  act  (Chap.  1641,  Stats.  1959)  established  the  State 
Office  of  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  expanded  the 
scope  of  the  former  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  dropped 
the  word  "local"  from  its  title,  and  revised  its  membership. 
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This  1959  Act  authorized  the  State  Office  of  Planning  to:   1) 
prepare  and  maintain  a  state  development  plan,  2)  administer 
federal  grant  funds  under  Section  701  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  3)  coordinate  public  works,  and  4) 
designate  planning  regions  and  encourage  regional  planning. 

The  State  Development  Plan  was  to  be  a  long-range  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  future  physical  development  of  California.  Among 
other  features,  the  Development  Plan  was  to  include  elements 
directed  to  land  use,  transportation  and  public  facilities.   Pre 
liminary  work  on  the  Plan  began  in  1962.   Phase  I  was  launched  in 
1963  and  Phase  II  in  1965.   Throughout  the  period  of  plan  prepa 
ration,  the  overwhelming  share  of  staff  and  consultant  expendi 
tures  was  borne  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   The  total  cost  of  the  Plan  was  in  excess  of  $4 
million.   Preparation  of  the  Plan  was  briefly  interrupted  by  a 
change  in  state  administration,  but  the  final  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  by  former  Governor  Reagan  in  1968. 

While  the  Development  Plan  addressed  a  number  of  important 
problems,  including  agricultural  protection,  urban  expansion 
and  development  of  marine  resources  it  did  not  receive  serious 
attention  by  either  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature.   Primarily 
it  outlined  only  very  general  directions  for  state  policy  and 
actions — it  failed  to  include  recommendations  for  new  legislation 
or  to  suggest  other  explicit  methods  for  resolving  the  problems 
it  identified.   There  was  also  criticism  that  the  Plan  had  not 
received  adequate  public  exposure  or  input  prior  to  its  approval 
by  the  Governor . 

For  these  as  well  as  other  reasons,  neither  the  Governor  nor  the 
Legislature  took  any  formal  action  to  approve  the  Plan  and  support 
for  the  Office  of  Planning  dwindled. 

Office  of  Planning  and  Research  (1970-    ) .   In  1970,  as  part 
of  its  examination  of  statewide  environmental  problems ,  the 
Assembly  Select  Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  proposed  that 
the  comprehensive  planning  function  in  state  government  be 
reorganized  and  strengthened.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  intro 
duced  legislation  which  abolished  the  State  Office  of  Planning 
and  transferred  its  authority  and  functions  to  a  new  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor  (Chap.  1534, 
Stats.  1970). 

A  major  finding  of  the  Select  Committee  was  that  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  was  too  isolated  from  state  leadership  and  thus  was 
not  a  part  of  the  policy  formulation  process  within  state  govern 
ment.   The  Committee  concluded  that  if  state  planning  was  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  understood  and  personally  supported  by  the 
Governor  and  his  Cabinet. 
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In  its  bill,  the  Committee  emphasized  the  development  of  compre 
hensive  state  land  use  policy,  which  was  viewed  as  essential  to 
the  future  quality  of  the  state's  environment.  The  new  legisla 
tion  also  charged  the  Governor  with  preparation  and  periodic 
submittal  to  the  Legislature  of  an  "environmental  goals  and 
policy  report,"  which  was  intended  to  be  an  integrated  and  work 
able  strategy  for  protecting  and  enhancing  the  state's  environ 
ment. 

In  1973 ,  former  Governor  Reagan  submitted  the  first  environmental 
Goals  and  Policy  Report  to  the  Legislature.   The  report  was 
assigned  to  a  Select  Committee  which  was  established  by  the 
Assembly  Speaker  for  that  specific  purpose.   The  Committee  found 
that  the  Governor's  report  failed  to  comply  with  both  the  intent 
and  the  provisions  of  the  1970  legislation.   However,  the  Com 
mittee  concurred  with  proposals  set  forth  in  the  report  to  con 
solidate  the  environmental  control  functions  of  state  government 
and  to  expand  the  state's  role  in  assuring  desirable  land  use 
patterns  in  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern.  Despite 
the  apparent  commitment  within  the  report  to  these  proposals  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Administration  to  carry  them  out. 

While  support  for  comprehensive  state  planning  has  waxed  and 
waned,  the  state  has  been  forced  to  develop  ad  hoc  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  land  use  problems  in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  state. 
In  1967,  the  Legislature  created  the  bi-state  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  to  deal  with  critical  problems  in  the  Tahoe  Basin. 
In  1961,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Com 
mission  was  established  to  counter  threats  of  uncontrolled  filling 
and  dredging  of  the  Bay.   In  1972,  the  voters  approved  Proposition 
20,  which  set  up  another  special  structure  for  dealing  with  land 
use  problems  in  the  coastal  zone.  The  proliferation  of  such 
mechanisms  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of  both 
statewide  and  regional  planning  in  California. 

In  1973,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
evaluated  California's  state  planning  function.  The  objective 
of  the  evaluation  was  to  determine  how  effectively  the  large 
infusion  of  federal  funds  had  been  used.   This  evaluation  report 
was  generally  critical  of  the  state's  planning  efforts.   It  was 
noted,  for  example,  that  California  spends  less  per  capita  on 
state  planning  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  what  direction  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research  will  take.   It  does  not  appear  that  the  Office  is 
giving  high  priority  to  the  development  of  land  use  policy  as 
envisioned  by  the  Legislature  when  it  created  the  office  in  1970. 
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Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing.   Created  in  1913  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  this  Commission  was  an 
independent  body  reporting  to  the  governor.   His  purpose  was  to 
handle  the  problems  of  assimilating  new  arrivals  into  the  state's 
population  that  were  expected  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.   It  was  given  wide  powers  of  "investigation,  planning, 
reporting  and  execution  regarding  the  housing,  labor  conditions, 
education,  and  land  settlement  opportunities  of  immigrants," 
including  general  powers  to  "promote  the  welfare  of  the  state." 
An  important  factor  to  note  is  that  this  agency  was  able  to  both 
originate  and  administer  programs,  which  is  unusual  for  a  plan 
ning  agency. 

In  1917  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  was  given 
further  power  to  "encourage  the  creation  of  city  planning  com 
missions,  require  annual  reports  from  them,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  reports  submit  recommendations  for  state  and  local 
action."   This  general  pattern  has  been  repeated  in  the  various 
state  planning  agencies  that  have  followed. 

This  agency  faded  away  under  the  state  reorganizations  of  1921 
and  1927  and  a  residue  of  its  function  was  deposited  in  the 
Division  of  Housing  in  the  new  (1927)  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations.   (In  1965  the  Division  of  Housing  was  abolished  and 
its  function  transferred  to  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development.) 

State  Planning  Board.  At  the  urging  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  to  establish  a  state  planning  agency  to  help  the 
development  of  the  federal  public  works  program  of  the  depression, 
Governor  JameS  Rolph,  Jr.,  appointed  the  California  State  Planning 
Board  January  14,  1934.   By  the  end  of  1934,  forty-one  other 
states  also  had  established  planning  boards,  either  through 
action  of  the  governor  or  the  legislature. 

This  group  served  as  a  Governor's  Board  until  1935  when  the 
legislature  adopted  the  State  Planning  Act  of  1935  (Chap.  331, 
Stats.  1935)  creating  a  State  Planning  Board  as  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  but  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  its 
support . 

The  1935  State  Planning  Board  consisted  of  the  Directors  of 
Finance ,  Public  Works ,  and  Natural  Resources ,  together  with  five 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor.   For  the  two  years  of  1935-37, 
the  Board  depended  on  Federal  funds,  state  emergency  funds,  and 
borrowed  staff,   in  1937,  the  legislature  appropriated  $25,000  to 
support  the  Board  for  the  next  biennium  and  a  small  technical 
staff  was  employed. 
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In  1957  the  State  Planning  Act  was  amended  to  authorize  regional 
planning  commissions  and  to  authorize  the  State  Planning  Board 
to  establish  regional  planning  districts. 

According  to  the  1938  California  Blue  Book: 

All  activities  of  the  State  Planning  Board  are  essentially 
educational  and  advisory  than  administrative.   The  board 
neither  has  nor  wants  any  authority  to  require  acceptance 
of  its  recommendations.   It  needs  only  the  facilities  with 
which  to  indicate  to  the  public  and  to  responsible  officials 
the  need  of  planning  and  the  benefits  and  advantages  which 
the  people  can  enjoy  if  the  state  does  plan  its  future 
deve lopment . 

This  position  of  a  state  planning  agency  differs  greatly  from 
that  held  by  the  original  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 
Nevertheless ,  the  Board: 

...  used  its  modest  facilities  to  develop  several 
important  plans.  These  include  reports  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  a  State-Federal  flood  control 
survey  program,  tax  deeded  land,  housing  surveys 
and  maps,  and  the  location  of  future  State  office 
buildings  in  Sacramento. 

Also,  in  1942,  a  local  planning  manual  was  to  be  completed.   This, 
however,  was  their  last  year  of  existence. 

State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission.   In  1943  the 
California  State  Legislature  began  worrying  about  the  social, 
physical,  and  economic  readjustment  that  would  take  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.   It  therefore  established  the 
Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission. 

The  purposes  of  this  agency,  as  directed  by  the  legislature,  were 
" .  .  .to  study  the  human,  natural,  and  economic  resources  of 
California  and  to  formulate  and  promote  plans  for  readjustment  of 
returning  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers,  for  conversion  of 
industry  and  commerce  to  peacetime  conditions,  for  development  of 
new  industries,  and  for  postwar  adjustment  and  reconstruction 
generally."   These  particular  responsibilities  were  supplemented 
through  the  designation  of  this  Commission  as  successor  to  the 
State  planning  Board. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  produced  numerous  studies  of  present 
conditions  and  future  trends .   Its  studies  also  produced  recom 
mendations  to  the  State  Legislature  most  of  which  were  embodied  in 
the  88  separate  laws  and  resolutions  dealing  with  California's 
postwar  ^economy,  adopted  at  the  1945  Regular  Session. 

The  State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission  was  replaced 
in  1947. 
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Office  of  the  Director  of  Planning  and  Research.   This  office 
was  established  in  the  governor's  office  and  was  to  replace 
the  preceding  commission.  According  to  the  originating  law,  a 
director  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  serve  at  his 
pleasure.  Various  advisory  bodies  were  also  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor.   There  were  to  be  a  physical  advisory  council 
and  an  economic  advisory  council.  Further,  any  other  necessary 
advisory  committees  of  qualified  persons  could  be  appointed. 
Governor  Earl  Warren  appointed  a  director  early  in  1948. 

This  agency,  however,  had  just  enough  time  to  issue  the  annual 
report  on  California  Planning  Progress,  first  issued  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  in  1936,  before  it  was  de-activated  through 
lack  of  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  legislature  for  the  1948-49 
fiscal  year. 

California  was  to  be  without  a  state  planning  agency  for  the  next 
11  years.   (It  is  noted  that  1917  legislation  (Chap.  334,  Stats. 
1917)  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  State  Planning  and  Con 
servation  Board,  but  a  board  was  never  created.) 

Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works .   The  legislature  became,  in  effect,  the  mentor  for  state 
planning  through  its  Assembly  Committee  that  was  a  precursor  to 
the  1975  Assembly  Committee  on  Resources,  Land  Use,  and  Energy. 
That  committee  in  its  report  on  "California  Planning  Progress — 
1949-1952"  contains  a  statement  that  was  indicative  of  the 
feeling  towards  state  planning. 

The  very  fact  that  this  report  is  being  compiled  and 
issued  by  a  legislative  committee  is  in  itself  a 
forceful  comment  upon  the  lack  of  concern  with  physical 
planning  matters  at  the  state  level.   None  will  question 
the  potential  value  of  this  type  of  report  as  a  means  of 
informing  the  various  state  agencies  and  the  Legislature 
upon  this  subject,  and  more  important,  as  an  exchange 
of  information  leading  to  development  of  more  efficient 
administration  of  planning  by  the  local  agencies.   There 
are  many  who  consider  that  this  work  along  with  more 
extensive  functions  of  coordinating  statewide  physical 
planning,  should  again  be  undertaken  by  a  state  agency. 
Others  believe  that  the  cities  and  counties,  through 
their  official  associations,  or  perhaps  the  profes 
sional  planners  themselves,  through  their  institute, 
should  carry  on  the  work. 

This  same  Assembly  Interim  Committee  issued  a  subcommittee  report 
in  1955  which  indicated  state  and  local  support  for  a  state  plan 
ning  office,  developed  draft  legislation,  and  reviewed  current 
activities  of  state  planning  agencies  in  other  states.   This 
background  work  was  valuable  in  the  legislative  process  that  pro 
duced  the  1959  State  Office  of  Planning. 
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ANNOTATED   CHRONOLOGY  07  CALIFORNIA  STATE  PLANNING  DEVELOPMENTS" 

1913-1963 


D«icrlption 

i 

Eatabllahment  of  Callfo 
nla  Coirnnlaslon  of  Inmi- 
tratlon  and  Housing. 


California  Commission 
of  Inmlgratlon  and 
Homing  given   further 
rciponsibillcy  (Lo»t 
autonomy   In  reorgani- 
ration  moves  of   1921 
and    1927   -    become! 
Diviaion  of  Homing, 
Department   of    Indus 
trial   Relaciona), 

Zoning  Law  of   1917. 


Sanwel   E.   Wood, 
"Adminlatracive 
Analyila  of  thi 
Dlvlflon  of  Houaing, 
SCaC*   Department    of 
Industrial   Rela 
tions,"  October  23, 
1950.  p.   1. 

Ibid. 


Chap.    734,   Stata    , 
1917. 


Scat*  Planning  Act 
•  Hows  cities   and 
requires   coun-    <; 
to   appoint    ,  ,  ..it.ing 
cooniitlonii   ...      ..dopt 
•aster  plans. 

California   State  Planning 
Board  established  as 
Diviaion  of  Department 
of  Finance. 

"California  Planning  Progress. 
first  mime*   report  issued 
by  Stata   Planning  Beard. 


Chap.  838,  Stats, 
1929. 


Chap.   331,  Star.. 
1935.  California 
Blue  Book  -   1938, 
p.   301. 


Remarks 

Independent  agency 
responsible  to  Cover* 
nor.  Purpose:  •  to 
help  aaaimilata  new 
arrivals  to  State's 
population  expected 
from  opening  of  Panama 
Canal. 

Added  authority  to 
"encourage  the  creation 
of  city  planning  com- 
•iaalona,  require 
annual  reports,  and 
submit  recoesMndatlons 
for  Stata  and  local 
action." 


"Provides  for  the 
establishment  within 
municipalities  of 
district*  or  zones 
within  which  uis  of 
property,  height  of 
la^roveaeats,  and 
requisite  open  spaces 
for  light  and  ventila 
tion  of  such  buildings 
•ay  be  regulated  by 
ordinance." 

Early  provision*  to 
become  bail*  for  aug 
mented  State  Planning 
Act  la  1937. 


"All  activities  are 
educational  and  advisor) 
rather  than  adminis 
trative." 
Activities  oalnly 
categorising  natural 
resources  and  programmim; 
public  worka. 


Format  and  some  material  developed  by  Philip  G.  Simpson; 
additional  details  by  Malca  Chall. 
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-  2  - 


Description 


Citation 


Remarks 


1937 


1937 


1943 


1947 


1948 


State  Planning  Act  amended 
to  authorize  regional  plan 
ning  commissions  and  autho 
rize  State  Planning  Board 
to  eitabliih  regional 
planning  districts. 

Money  and  technical  ftaff 
made  available  to  State 
Planning  Board. 


Chap.   665,   State., 
1937. 


California  Blue  Book 
1942,   p.    155. 


State  Reconstruction  and 
Re-employment   Commission 
established  by  legislature 
and  designated  as  successor 
to  State  Planning  Board. 


Office  of  Planning  and 
Research  established   in 
office  of   the  Governor 
as  successor  to   the  State 
Reconstruction  and  Re- 
•Dployment  Commission. 


Director  of  Office  of  Plan 
ning  and  Research  appointed 
by  Governor  Earl  Warren. 
(office  became   inactive 
due  to  lack  of  budget  appro 
priation  by  Legislature  for 
fiscal   1948-49;  basic  statute 
repeated  in  1953.) 


California  Blue  Book 
1946,  p.   380. 


Chap.   1408,   Stats., 
1947. 


Produced  reports  on 
State-Federal  flood 
control  money;    tax 
deeded  land;   housing; 
surveys  and  maps,   and 
location  of  future 
state  office  buildings 
in  Sacramento. 

To  succeed  to  powers 
of  State  Planning  Board; 
and,   to  study  human, 
natural,  and  economic 
resources  of  State  and 
to  formulate  and  promote 
plans  for  postwar  adjust 
mane  and  reconstruction. 

Director  to  be  appointed 
by  Governor,  with 
various  advisory  bodies 
also  appointed  by 
Governor  (including 
physical  planning 
advisory  council  and 
economic  advisory 
council.) 

Issued  one  annual 
report  -  "California 
Planning  Progress." 
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Year        Description 

1)31       An  act  authorising  esta- 
blishMnt  of  a  State 
Planning  and  Coniervaclon 
Board. 


-  3  - 

Citation 

Ch.p.  334, 
ftaca..  1911. 


Two  planning  bill*  before  the  legislature  didn't  get 
to  th«  floor.   It  was  impossible  to  work  out  detail* 
aatiafactory  to  the  interest  groiyu.  <»na  bill  related 
to  local  planning;  the  s«cW  kttt  ff>  a  state  planning 
afency.   (from  March,  19»  i»r«rl»  rtfoit.) 


Remarks 

Legislation  provided 
for  chairman,    leereCary, 
and  planning  officer  but 
did  not  cite  conpo»ltloi 
of  board:   ngvar  fund«d,~ 
never  created.      Fropoaet 
duties  were  to  make 
regional  and  county 
plena  available  to   state 
agenclea  and   to  assemble 
contemplated  public  wort. 
programs  of  state  and 
federal  agenciea  on  mapf 


1952 


Actions  of  the  Interim  Committee  Conservation,  Planning,  Public  Works 
March,  1952  Int.rlm  Report  (JUndml  Dlck**  tt-  Fr'ncl"  «»»•«».  V-ch. 

Progreaa  report  on  atate  and  local  planning  (HR  256,  1951  leg.) 

Preliminary  reporta  of  aubcomtee  on  Bay  Area  Regional  Problems,  Richard  Dolwlg, 

subcommittee  on  San  Franciaco  Bay  Area  Regional  Problems. 


Ch 


Re  state  and  local  planning; 

X.  Recognizes  th«t  planning  lave  have  been  continuously  before  legislature,  but 
no  atate  agency  exists »  believes  that  minimal  feetures  of  coordination  between 
varloua  agencies  Is  not  desired  by  the  legislature «.  tht,  i,  the  view  from 
the  administration. 

2.  Por  the  19S3  Irglalatlvc  session,  representative*  of  Calif.  Chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Planner*  have  *p  hearing*,  presented  the  two  Mllji  C1?11J  i 
and  diecussed  various  Issea  still  unresolved.  CommTttke  TU*n  t 

reached  final  conclusions  ;  report  only  rraise*  the  Issues. 
_   ,.,. (Problem  seems  to  revolve  around  whether  planning  committee*  or 
*°   "    commlaaiona  are  adviary  and  reeponaible  to  the  /egialative  or  cue 
branches  of  govt.  ,  and  what  agency  la  responsible  for  carrying  out 
"effectuating"  the  plane.  These  problems  seem  to  differ  st  local  and 
atata  level*. At  local  level*,  planning  carman*  are  advisory  to  leg£ranch 
at  regional  level  what  body  la  responsible  for  carrying  out  plans. 
eapecially  those  which  a  majority  of  the  regional  boerd  haa  agreed  on? ]»>•*.. 

3.  Proposed  legislation  relating  to  city,  county,  regional  planning  and  sonlng. 
Establishing  commlaalona,  hiring  staff  etc.   Reglonala  to  be  appt  by  governor, 
from  among  regional  city/county  commeners.  State  to  eatabllsh  regions  based 

on  geography,  mutual  interests,  problems  requiring  solutions  on  regional  basis. 

4.  Proposed  legislation  State  Planning  and  Conservation  Boerd. 

7  members,  apptd  by  governor  from  among  different  region   of  state,  etc.  OB 
hiring,  accepting  grants.  Make  investigations,  submit  such  to  legislature  or 
committee* ,  and  local  planning  coojuns  in  order  to  propote  and  expedite  orderly 
developmtnt  of  the  state  and  to  expedite  the  adoption  of  coordinated  policies 
by  local  legislative  authorlea  acting  upon  their  own  direction)  cooperate  with 
local.,  state,  federal,  private  agencies  to  prtaote  orderly  development  of  the 
state*. 
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1932  (cone.) 


la  state  «nd  local  planning  (_COf>'t) 

4.  PropOMd  legislation  for  establiahing  •  Itata  Conservation  and  Planning  Board 

AS  2063  would  set  up  •  Stat*  Planning  and  Davalopswnt  Agency  —"an 
organisad  effort  on  th*  part  of  th*  stat*  gov«ra»ant  to  advis*  end  aaaiat 
othar  aganeiaa,  organisation*  ,  and  Individual*  ...  toward  tha  davalopaant  of 
thalr  coammity  and  atata." 

Board  will  not  have  any  control  over  local  planning  activities,  or 
encroach  on  raaaarch  and  planning  of  othar  atata  aganclaa  or  departments,  or 
duplicate  research  by  prlvata  aganclaa  Ilka  C  ofC,  nor  make  atudlaa  or  plan* 
for  "any  planned  economy,  or  regulation*  of  bualnaaa  and  Induatry." 

Board  la  author!  red  to  compile  planning  ataadarda,  and  aaaiat  local  agenda* 
upon  raquaat;  provide  coordination  of  eontenplated  public  worka  —atata 
and  local  master  plana;  laaua  annual  report  ra  planning  prograaa  in  Calif,  baaad 
on  local  reporta;  atudy  and  report  on  resource*  of  atata  In  cooperation  with 
othara;  furnish  atatlatica  to  governor  and  legislature,  and  atata  dapta,  ra 
conaarvatlon  and  phyalcal  planning. 

Local  planning  will  not  ba  proparly  coordinated  unless  a  atata  planning  agency 
Ilka  tha  on*  propoaad  in  AB  2063  is  established.  Stata  needs  planning  and 
coordination  to  copa  with  tha  52Z  growth  in  population  between  1940  and  19SO. 


Explanation  praparad  by  legislative  committee,  Calif,  chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Planners.   11-24-52] 


AB  1250  being  revised  to  allow  separation  of  atata  planning  functions  and 
powers  from  thoaa  of  local  functions,   (mentioned  in  AIP  explanation  11-24-52) 
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1»S3       Baport  on  "California 

n»nnin«  Proiraii  --  1949- 
1952." 


m  242.  1951 

Randal  Dickey,    ch 
Prancla  Undaay,  V-ch 


5. 

Final   Report   of    the 
I Cat*  Afiaatbly 
Intarla  Co«nittaa 
on  Conservation, 
Planning,  and  Public 
Horki.  April.  1953. 
p.  43. 


Tha  raport  dlacuaaaa  generally  what  planning  la  for 
and  vfaat  la  going  on  In  California, 

Kacoanandation i  Co  aplit  conaarvation  of  natural 
raaourcaa  fron  land  uaa  planning,  particularly 
at  tha  atata  laval.  Concern  la  azpraaaad  that 
aganciat  with  raaponalblllty  for  natural  raaourca 
development  faar  poaalbla  interference  (hould  a  Stata 
Conaarvation  and  Planning  Board  ba  craatad. 

There  waa  no  obj action  to  a  atata  planning  board 
concerned  primarily  with  providing  aaalatanca  to  local 
aganciaaj  or  with  a  planning  board  which  served  aa  a 
clajtrinvhoua*  for  local,  etate,  and  fadaral  nlana. 
(paga  52) 


"The  vary  fact  that  thli 
report  It  baing  eeopilac 
and  laauad  by  a  lagli- 
lativa  coeailttaa  li  In 
itaalf  a  forceful  coanat 
upon  tha  lack  of  ooncarr 
with  phyiical  planning 
•attar*  at  tha  data 
laval.... Thar*  ara  many 
who  coniidet  that  thli 
work  along  with  more 
extensive  functions  of 
coordinating  itatawlda 
phytlcal  planning,  ihoul 
again  ba  undertaken  by 
a  atata  agancy.  Others 
baliava  that  tha  cltlai 
and  eountiei ,  through 
their  official  aaaocla- 
tiona,  or  parhapa  tha 
profatalonal  plannar* 
thaaualvaa,  through  thai 
iutitvca,  ihould  carry 
on  tha  work." 
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lfS5  Uport  on  •  "State 

Office  of  Hannlnt  tor 
California" 

Volume  13     Nuab.r  1 

HX  177   U953-1955) 

Don  Bobbie  Ch.  subcommittee 


fc 

Baport  of  the  Bub- 
CoeMlttee  en  County 

and  Coes»unity  Plan 
ning  of  the  Assembly 
Interim  Committee  on 
Conservation,  Planning 
.nd  Public  Work.. 
April  1955. 


Traced  hlitory  of  plan 
ning  oltift  at  Sue* 
level.   Indicated  state 
and  local  support  for 
planning  offici  and 
developed  draft  legisla 
tion.  Reviewed  current 
activities  of  other 
Sc«t«  planning  agencies. 


1.  Proposed  legislation  for  a  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning  In  the 
Department  of  Finance;  establishment  of  an  advisory  physical  planning 

rnmmlrni 


2.  Proposed  revisions  In  the  1953  planning  act: 
AB  1705   master  olan  (  r«nrl|-fon.  of  5462  ff) 
AB  1706   toning  adjustments  (  revision  6583) 
AB  1707   planning  commission  may  be  a  BZA  (6580) 


Generel  background  of  report: 

1.  There  is  need  for  planning  at  the  local  level  and  for  coordination  of 
planning  among  local  agencies,  between  local  and  state  agencies,  mud 
between  state  agencies.  In  order  to  provide  (Joy  logical  development  of 
-to*  state  during  its  period  of  great  growtft, 

2.  Local  agencies  need  ass£snce  In  developing  plans. 

3.  Local  agencies  want  a  central  reservoir  of  planning  information,  but  do  not 
want  a  state  agency  to  invade  local  area  of  responsibility. 

4.  State  must  have  a  state  planning  office  in  order  to  receive  federal  grants 
for  public  works  planning  under  the  Bousing  Act  of  1954,  section  701. 

5.  The  planning  agency  ehould  not  duplicate  the  function  of  any  other  state  agency 
6/  Tea)  state  planning  office  should  have  no  authority  to  control  or  direct. 

7.  Placing  office  in  Department  of  Finance  will  be  advantageous  because  this 
department  is  involved  with  most  state  planning  activities |  through  the 
budget  process  a  review  la  made  of  all  major  plane  for  phyaical  development 
in  the  eerly  planning  atages.  There  are  many  relevant  skills  available  among 
staff  In  the  depertment,  and  this  could  help  keep  down  the  costs  of  a  new 
planning  agency. 

8.  The  Advisory  physical  planning  committees  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor 
will  Include  one  member  of  the  senate  and  one  from  the  assembly,  thereby 
giving  the  legislature  a  link  with  the  state  planning  functions, 

(It  would  appear  that  AB  1705,6,7  paeaed,  but  thnt  the  act  for  the  state  planning  agency 
did  not.  At  eubcommitteec  meeting  on  Planning  and  Zoning,  prior  to  budget  session 
of  1956,  various  speakera  discussed  the  need  for  e  state  planning  office,  and  spoke 
of  AB  58,  and  SB  735.  These  were  probably  atate  planning  measures  during  1955  session) 
ABS8  being  thai  one  proposed  by  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  -in  1J55) 
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Background  of     legislation  for  (Cat*  pluming  of  flea. 


AB  58  (Hobbia,  Lindsay,  Davis,  Slip* trick) 


January,  1955 
March  11,1955 


April  29,1955 
May  19 
May  2? 


Craataa  a  Division  of  Planning  In  tha  Dapt.  of  Financa. 

Sata  up  Offlda  of  Physical  Planning.  Dalatas  Division  of 
Planning  in  tha  Department  of  Financa.  legislation  look* 
lika  tha  proposad  lagialatlon  in  tha  1955  interim  report. 

Minor  amendment 


3B  735  (prunsky,  Hulsa) 

Loc-tJl  an*.  Onto. 

January  14,  1955     Craatas  a  Bureau  ofjPlannlng  In  tha  Division  of  Local 
Allocation  in  the  Seat*  Department  of  Financa,  under 
direction  of  tha  chief  of  tha  Elvlalon  of  Local  Allocation, 
Bureau  ahall  prapara  material  for  use  of  planning  comaissioa 
cltiaa,  counties,  and  diatrlcta,  giving  information  concern 
ing  physical  planning, and  material  to  ba  included  in  raporta 
requested  of  local  aganciaa  by  tha  Slate  Allocation  Bd. 


March  17 


April  15 


May  11 


Juna  ^ 


All  of  abova  dalatcd.  Addadi 

Tha  director  of  finance  Is  to  prapara, collect,  disseminate 
material  to  ba  usad  as  a  guide  by  local  aganciaa  for  tha 
preparation  of  information  and  raporta  which  tha  Stata 
Allocation  Board  may  naad  in  order  to  know  what  local 
agencies  ara  planning,  including  tha  construction  of  public 
works  in  tha  praaant  and  tha  futura. 

Adda:  that  in  ordar  to  provide  Stata  Allocation  Board 
with  further  assiatanca  in  aacurlnf  raports  and  information, 
toa  board  may  act  upon  tha  advice  and  recommendation!  of 
a  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee.  It  shall  have  7 
members  who  ahall  ba  appointed  by  thair  organizations' 
prasidanta . 

Slates  also  that  tha  Dapt.  of  Financa  may  make  fadaral 
grants  to  municipalities  of  25,000  and  under. 

Appropriates  $25,000  to  carry  out  tha  provlalona. 

Cuta  out  tha  appropriation.  Dalatas  Dlractor  of  Financa 

from  flrat  paragraph  of  March  17.   Simplifies  fcS* 

LPAC  which  will  provide  advice  ra  local  planning  to  Stata 

Allocations  Board. 

Adds  phrase, that  LPAC  assists  in  supplying  information 
related  tOsAocalxylaoning  in  connection  »Hh  school 
districts.  'All  rest  same  aa  May  11. 
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Year       Dctcrlption 

1956       Local  Pluming  Advisory 
Count  t  tee. 

ss 


Assigned  for  administration 
to  the  Departaent  of  Finance. 


Citation 

Chap.  33.  SMC*., 
1956. 


Planning  taken  up  In 
special  call  dazing 
regular  budget  ••••ion. 
March,  1.1016 


« (marks 

Established  to  adminis 
ter  urban  planning 
assistance  grant  '701' 
program  to  coswunlties 
of  leaa  than  50,000 
population,  pursuant  to 
provision*  of  the  Feder 
Housing  Act  of  19W, 


1.  Committee  ;  7  ambers  appointed  by  governor;  3  to  represent  counties 

3  to  represent  cities 
1  to  represent  school  districts 


Lester  Lev  (v-ch)Clty  of  Fullerton  Planning  Commission 
Theodore  Meriasi  City  of  Chlco  (Mayor)  resigned  12/8/56 
John  L.  Stevenson   City  of  Fremont  (Mayor) 

City  of  San  Francisco  Director  of  Planning 

resigned  4/22/58 
Kern  County  Planning  Commission 
Sonoma  County  (Ch  Board  of  Sups)  resigned  2/1/57 
Placer  County  (Ch  Board  of  lups)  resigned  6/6/58 
San  Mateo  County  Director  of  Planning 


Cities: 


Paul  Oppenann 

Counties:  Kenneth  C.  Hey  (ch) 
Janes  ?.  Lyttle 
J.B.  Paollnl 
Prank  S.  Sklllaan 


Schools   T.R,  Smedberg  (secy)   SecraBMnto  County  Supt  of  Schools 
Local  Planning  Officer —  state  Dept  of  Finance  Elton  R.  Andrews 


2 .  lasponsibilltles : 

A.  To  provide  assistance  to  local  agencies  in  preparing  reports,  obtaining 
information,  end  making  racomBcndatlona  relating  to  local  planting. 

B.  State  can  provide  planning  assistance  to  local  governments  but  not  do 
local  planning  work. 

C.  State  can  participate  In  Bousing  Act  of  1954,  the  "701"  program  for 

i  iiemimlt  Isi  with  25,000  population  or  less.  If  larger  population,  then 
communities  must  be  part  of  a  metropolitan  or  regional  planning  area  (or 
a  disaster  area),  and  administration  would  be  done  by  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.) 

3.  laport: 

1936-1957  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Planning  Office,  dated  January,  1958, 
Updated  information  contained  In  the  "1953  Final  Beport  of  the  Interim 
Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Horka"  complementary  to 
"Planning  for  Growth"  published  by  the  committee  in  1955. 
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1956       Background  to  legislation  creating  Local  Planning  Advisory  Committee 
1.  Flood  Emergency  R«li«f 

Major  floodj  in  Northern  California  during  winter  of  1955-1956 
Conanmitie*  needing  dl*a»ter  relief  and  aaaletance  with  rehabilitation. 
Federal  aaalatance  to  local  conaunitie*  la  hampered  because  there  la  no 

•tat*  planning  office  to  administer  the  grant*,  and  to  aaaiat  local*  with 

planning  nacaaeary  (or  rehabilitation  funda. 

If  Assembly  Conmittee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Planning  and  Zoning,  Bruce  Allan,  Ch. 

Subcoanittee  meeta  on  February  17,  1956  to  conaldar  the  flood  emergency 
aa  It  relate*  to  planning,  and  to  conaldar  it*  program  for  remainder  of 
tha  interim. 

Hearing  producaa  dlacuaalon  about  tha  naad  for  fadaral  money,  and  tba 
rcquireoant  of  a  atata  planning  offlca. 

Dlacuaalon  aa  to  whether  there  ahould  ba  more  planning  and  soolng  regulation* 
regarding  use  of  flood  plains,  and  If  auch  coning  could  prevent  tha  iams 
type  of  flood  dtaaatar  In  tha  future. 

A. Retarding  a  «tate  planning  agency t 

1.  "Tsrberi  7aqu*ch exec,  officer.  Local  Allocation*  Division,  D.F. 

thought  that  dlaaatara  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  nor*  planning, 
aince  communities  had  had  adequate  authority  to  plan.  A  atata  agency 
would  not  have  increased  effective  planning. 

Hi*  concern  la  that  a  atate  agency  would  Invade  the  area  of  local 
responsibility,  and  federal  assistance  Bight  Invade  the  area  of 
state  and  local  responsibility  ky  giving  aaalatanca. 

He  would  accept  a  state  office  which  would  coordinate  atata 
phyalcal  development,  but  that  would  not  invade  the  planning 
activltlaa  on  the  local  level. 

2.  California  farm  Bureau  Federation  might  clarify  its  position  in  1956. 

3.  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Association  of  Calif.  (William  Slagel) 
ready  to  support  some  type  of  office  which  could  provide  planning 

f rants  to  local  agencies.  Would  like  planning  on  the  special  call. 

^.   Pierce  Fasel  (D.F.)  Lewis  JCaller  (League  California  Cities)  favor 
AB  SB  and  want  planning  placed  on  special  call  for  the  19S6  aeaelon. 

5.   California  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Planners  (  Corvln  MoclnaJ. 

Claims  flood  dissstar  strengthens  need  for  state  offlca  of  planning. 

AIP  had  special  flcjd  committee  to  work  on  emergency  phaaas  of  planning. 

Emergency  juatlfiea  placing  planning  on  apacial  call;  juatiflaa 

coordination  of  atate  agenclea  dealing  with  rehabilitation  through 

phyalcal  development  programs. 

Recommends  an  office  of  planning  in  the  governor's  of fie*,  with 
a  three-year  initial  life,  at  tha  end  of  which  the  of flea  could 
be  extended,  reorganised,  or  terminated. 
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fc. 

1956   Background  to  legislation  cresting  Local  Flaming  Advisory  CoaeUttee  (coot) 

Subcommittee  on  Pinning  and  Zoning  —Heating  of  2/17/56 

B.  R«com»endation«  of  the  aubcommltteei 

1.  Include  eetablishnent  of  •  State  Office  of  Physical  Planning  In  call  fox 
apeclal  ••••ion.  March,  1956,  In  order  to: 

a.  Bake  federal  planning  money  available  to  BBall  cities; 

b.  aeelat  etate  and  local  agenciaa  in  planning  redevelopment  of  flood 
damaged  areaai 

c.  aaalat  atate  and  local  agenciee  in  planning  future  development  to 
avoid  flood  da 


2.  Appropriate  atate  funda  for  grants  or  loana  for  planning  and  reconatruction 
In  flood  damaged  areae. 

(Sacramento  Neva  letter  reported  that  during  the  apeclal  aeaaion, 
AB  17  --  Coolidgt—  vaa  author  of  Flood  Relief  Law  which  would  appropriate 
3.  ••      $24  million  for  uae  In  aaalatlng  local  agenclea  in  flood  damage  rehabilitation 
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Tear       Peyton  tiqn 

195,7      local  Agency  Planning 
Coaaalttae 


SB  1613  (T*rr 


Kemarka 

Bill  approved  by 
s«nat«  Cu»einmannl 
Efficiency  Committee 
would  correct  method 
of  appointing  members 
of  the  committee  • 
to  which  governor 
objected.  Alao  broadens 
power  of  the  committee. 
in  coordination  of  stem 
planning  with  local  and 
federal  agenda*. 

(From  Sacramwnto  Hewa- 
Letter,  April  19.  193) 


of  appointing  members  of  committee  in  19S6  legialationi 
7  membera  appointed  by  the  governor!  Deleted   by  SB  1613 I 


3  represent  the  counties: 
1  a  county  supervisor 
1  a  member  of  the  planning 
1  the  planning  director 


sslon 


Persons  ao  appointed  ahall  first 
be  recommended  for  appointment 
by  the  president  of  the  County 
Supervisors  AaaociTation  of  Calif. 


3  repreaent  the  cities: 
1  a  councilman 

1  a  city  planning  commission 
1  the  planning  director 


Persons  ao  appointed  ahall  firat 
be  recommended  for  appointment 
by  the  president  of  the  League  of 
California  Cltlaa. 


1  Bomber  to  repreaent  the  schools  and 
ahall  be  a  county  superintendent 


Persona  ao  appointed  ahall  firat 
be  recommended  for  appointment  by 
the  president  of  the  California 
School  Trustees  Association. 


Act  also  amends  statement  that  Whenever  an  obvious  conflict  la  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  director  of  finance  he  ahall  recommend  appropriate  action  to 
eliminate  auch  conflict  ...  to  Whenever  the  director  of  finance  determlnee  that 
there  la  an  obvious  conflict  he  ahall  recommend  appropriate  action  ..... 
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10 


Y«ar 

1957 


Deacription 

California  Outdoor 
-  SeereatioB  Pl«n 
' 


Citation 


AB  32,  July, 1957 


charged  with 
reaponalbllity  of 
preparing  •  atatewlde 
outdoor  recreation  po 
plan  to  be  completed  and 
autmltted  to  the  lagialatu* 
tn  March,  1960. 


covpoaed  of  eseca  of 
Depts.  Natural  Seaourcea, 
F&G,  Finance,  Education, 
Xecreation,  and  the  State 
Lands  ConBiialon,  and 
Divleion  of  Beachee  and 
Parka. 

Advfaory  Council  of  nearly 
175  repreaentativea  of 
private  organizationa  with 
Intereata  in  recreation 
will  review  the  plan  before 
it  goea  to  the  leglalature, 
along  with  the  technical 
people. 

Comlttee  ha*  hired  e  ataff 
of  12  profeaalonala. 


Air  Pollution  Control  Board    SB  2569  Otlcharda) 


Would  act  up  an  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board. 
(Sacraaento  Newalettar, 
May  10,  1957) 
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Year  D««crlption  Remarks 

1958-1959      Statewide  pluming  SOBS  background  og 

planning  concepts, 1958-9 

These  are  some  note*  and  pages  copied  from  "A  Selection  of  Papers"     from  the  Sixth 
end  Seventh  Annual  University  of  Cellfoznle  Conferencee  on  City  end  legion*!  Planning, 

1958  end  1959- 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  University  Extension,  U.C. 
Preface}  Mel  Scott,  Lecturer  in  City  Planning 

Speeiallet  in  Ualvereity  Extenelon 

Because  of  the  introduction  in  1959  of  e  bill  providing  the  eatebliehment  of  e  etete 
planning  agency,  the  conference  in  1959  wee  devoted  to  all  eapecta  of  etatewide  planning. 
Selected  ea  the  conference  themei  "Guiding  California's  Growth:  Local,  Beglonal,  and 
State  leeponelbllltlee." 

Fred  Farr  spoke  at  the  6th  annual  conference  in  1958.  "California1!  Future:  Purgatory  or 

Paradise?" 

Diacuaeee  problem*  Involved  in  conserving  and  developing  natural  recourcee; 

1.  Overlapping  but  at  the  same  time  single  purpose  approaches  to  lend  uae  end 
reeource  natters  at  legislative  and  administrative  levels. 

2.  Some  local  governments  unable  to  confront  the  problems  of  growth.   They  must 
heed  their  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges . "Has  local  government  been 
true  to  its  trusteeship?" 

3.  There  are  no  plans  for  the  future  of  agriculture  in  relation  to  urban  and 
industrial  growth. 

4.  Freewey  plane  do;  not  consider  recreation,  water;  not  properly  related  to 
future  land  use  possibilities  and  the  development  of  cities  and  countlee. 

5.  Veter  planning  doea  not  take  into  account  flood  plain  xolnlng,  irrigation  v« 
urban  growth,  recreation  uses, 

la  needed  which 

6.  State  planning  agency/should  be  empowered  and  effectively  staffed.  Ita  functions: 

a.  responsibility  for  preparing  a  atate  development  plan,  recommending  the 
most  desirable  uae  and  development  of  land  resources  of  the  state; 

b.  aaalst  Department  of  Finance  in  preparation  of  a  state  capital  outlay 
program  and  capital  budget; 

c.  ect  aa  ataff  service  agency  to  governor  and  legislature  on  planning  •attars; 

d.  provide  planning  assistance  to  locel  governments; 

e.  serve'ia  a  reference  center  of  planning  information. 

f.  the  etete  plan  should  be  based  on  present  end  projected  economy  and 

and  population  growth; on  need  to  conserve  end  develop  speclel  types  of  land 
and  water  resources  of  statewide  significance;  other  relevant  factors;  and 
«*  kept  up  to  date. 

7.  Public  nesds"1o  be  educated  and  made  aware  of  the  need  for  planning,  until  then 
state  planning     will  not  be  effective. 

lobert  C.  Barkens,  Alameda  County  Fan  Advisor;  Concerned  about  agriculture  giving  way 
to  people.   Says,  a  state  agency  should  plan  with  people,  not  for  them.  The 
responsibility  for  land  use  planning  should  remain  at  the  local  level,  but  our 
cltltene  and  local  planners  should  be  provided  with  the  kinds  of  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  make  better  decisions, 
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2.  Many  good  ecoooolc  and  social  studies  bar*  been  conducted  ID  California  la 
rtcent  years  by  public,  icmipublic,  and  tducatlonal  institution*  dealing  with 
various'  probiins  -of  state  grovth.  Unf  ortunntt  ly,  there  bat  be*n  insuf  ficltnt 
correlation  of  theic  studies;  and  they  hnvs  not  been  focused  upon  the  over-ell 
problem*  of  state  planning.  Fur  thor  more,  there  are  seme  major  gaps  in  the  work 
undertaken  to  date)  for  example,  the  state  does  not  nave  a  good  inventory  of 
existing  land  use  and  projections  of  future  land  needs  by  industry  or  by  region. 
These  arc  data  which  ore  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  any  over-all 
plan. 

3.  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  has  lacked  integration  and  coordination. 
Though  good  administrative  and  working  relationships  exist,  these  have  not  been 
sufficiently  related  to  basic  objective*. 

U.  To  a  lerge  extent,  planning  at  the  state  level  has  been  single  -purpose  rather 
then  multipurpose  in  orientation.  The  state  has  lacked  mechanisms  whereby  pro- 
grans  of  it*  various  agencies  could  be  effectively  related.  State  agencies  in 
turn  have  developed  their  own  regional  ead  local  plans,  with  the  remit  that 
there  has  been  some  confusion  In  relations  between  our  state  and  local  govern 
ments. 

5.  Local  governments  and  local  planning  agencies  have,  under  the  pressures  of 
local  Interest  and  politics,  been  too  provincial.  Too  often  local  planning  has 
been  thought  of  as  proceeding  outward  from  urban  centers  no  farther  than  the 
local  Jurisdiction*!  boundary  line.  Insufficient  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  regional  aspects  of  planning. 

6.  There  appears  to  be  lack  cf  attention  to  the  broader  aspects  in  educational 
training  programs  in  planning,  public  administration,  economics,  and  other  fields; 
for  example,  much   greater  emphasis  has  been  'given  to  training  for  urban  plan 
ning,  because  employment  opportunities  appear  to  be  great  in  this  field,  than  to 

'  training  for  state-wide  and  regional  planning.  At  the  accent,  professional 
planners  oriented  to  state  and  regional  problems  appear  to  bo  in  snort  supply. 


General  Conclusions  of  the  Conference 


1.  The  state  should  give  more  direction  to  state-wide  planning/  which  should 
be  deemed  to  Include  physical  planning,  economic  planning,  and  planning  for  the 
wise  use  of  natural  resources.  State-wide  planning  also  should  encompass  both 
regional  and  urban  planning,  provided  It  does  not  rob  local  communities  of  the 
chief  responsibility  for  determining  local  goals  and  means  of  achieving  them. 

A  state  planning  agency  should  be  established  that  will  have  coordinating  and 
review  powers  over  the  plans  of  other,  state  agencies .  This  agency  should  be 
sufficiently  close  to  the  governor  to  provide  effective  ties  between  planning 
and  progrnm  developoent,  yet  sufficiently  Independent  to  escape  partisan  in 
volvement. 

2.  The  state  shouldW^velop  a  set  of  Inventories  of  population,  resources,  and 
industries  vhich  would  provide  data  on  both  a  state -wide  and  regional  basis. 
These  inventories  should  be  projected  in  accordance  with  estimated  state  growth 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  outlines  for  a  state  development  plan.  State 
»Jmlnlstrs.ti»«  departments  need  to  relate  their  progress  to  such  a  plan. 
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3.  Regions  should  be  established  vithin  tht  state  through  vfclch  both  statt  and 
local  plant  can  be  implemented .  Programs  of  atatt  agencies,  especially,  ibould 
be  coordinated  at  a  regional  level.  Regional  planning  would  also  provide  • 
•-liable  focus  for  local  planning.  Tb«  federal  government,  where  appropriate, 
•bould  participate  In  the  development  of  regional  plans. 

».  Tbe  University  and  Other  educational  Institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
support  state  and  regional  planning  In  their  academic  curricula  and  their  re 
search  programs.   Interdisciplinary  activities  which  cut  across  departmental 
lines  should  be  fostered. 

5.  Finally,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  cltisen  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  state  and  regional  planning.  An  educational  campaign  ibould 
be  conducted  at  all  levels  of  government,  lew  ways  should  be  found  to  enlist 
citizen  support  for  programs  to  Implement  aajor  planning  objectives. 

Tbe  University,  and  more  specifically  University  Extension,  proposes  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  otber  educational  Institutions,  state  agencies,  and  pro 
fessional  associations  to  expand  efforts  in  this  field.  University  Extension 
has  recently  established  a  program  In  city  and  regional  planning  vtalcb  will 
vork  vitb  professional  planners  and  eitltens  in  promoting  planning  education. 
The  University  welcomes  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  professional  associa 
tions  in  developing  this  program. 

Participants  at  this  conference  should  carry  evay  the  conviction  that  the  weakest 
link  In  the  chain  of  planning  In  California  is  state-vide  planning.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  solution  of  urban  and  rural  planning  problems  without  effective 
state-vide  planning.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that  various  Interested  groups  end 
agencies  are  nov  directing  their  efforts  toward  establishment  of  a  state  plan 
ning  agency.  State-vide  planning  is  a  major  Interest  of  the  Governor's  recently 
established  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problem*.  Participants  at  this 
conference  can  do  much  in  their  local  communities  to  stimulate]  a  proper  climate 
of  opinion  for  this  kind  of  planning. 
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It  1*  o  *i«pl*  truth  thr.t  f*w  concept*  art  «ntet*d  into  U»  unlei*  they  or*, 
supported  by  o  videipreod  public  demand.  Ligldctor*  may  campaign  for,  draft, 
and  Introduce  Itgltltition;  but  they  cannot  secure  pacing*  in  the  abience  of  • 
favorable,  vigorously  expr***ed  public  opinion.  ' 

Most  unfortunately,   in  tcrtu  of  current  California  politic*,   state  planning  is 
not  yot  a  burning  litue,  but  I  feel  that  public  avareneii  cf  these  probleoi  cad 
of  the  conMquoocki-of  fallur*  to  plan  for  their  tolutlcn  if  graving  every  day. 
W«  all  reeognlM  that  public  opinion  cannot  b«  foewMd  on  on  l»§uo  Ilk*  §tot» 
planning  Without  a  long,  *klllfuL,  and  concerted  caapalgn  of  education. 

Motion  picture*  are  obviously  on*  of  the  best  educational  tool*  v*  bav*,  but 
vben  I  recently  tried  to  find  an  interesting,  aodern  f lla  on  Aoericon  planning 
I  «a*  cost  surprised  to  find  a  coapLete  lack  of  flln  oaterial  on  to*  general 
subject  of  planning  or  on  recent  effort*  by  Aoerlean  cities, 

A*  an  unnpl*  of  the  kind  of  aat*rial  v*  need,  I  think  tb*  Tord  Foundation 
might  be  convinced  of  the  need  to  underwrite  a  first-class  educational  flln 
on  the  bacic  concept*  of  planning;  or  perhaps  Edward  R.  Murrov  night  be  por- 
•uaded  to  devote  a  program  to  the  exciting  itory  of  Philadelphia's  effort*  or 
Pittsburgh's  civic  renaissance.     Either  of  these  vould  provide  a  great  boost 
to  public  understanding  of  planning  probl*a*  and  tb*  voy*  in  which  solution* 
eon  b*  reached. 

In  recent  years,  political  leader*  and  organizations  in  *OD*  of  th*  nation1* 
largest  cities— Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  to  naae  a 
few— have  mad*  planning  an  important  part  of  their  campaigns  and  prograp*. 
Thl*  occurred  because  there  war*  effective  citlten*'  orgoniiation*  at  th* 
local  level  who  mad*  planning  a  matter  of  political  concern  at  tb*  city, 
county,  and  state  level. 

The  Philadelphia  Citizens  Planning  and  Homing  Association  and  the  Regional 
Plan  AjiocUtion  of  Bew  Tork  are  prim*  examplii  of  citizen  participation.     In 
ay  own  Monterey  Peninsula  Area,  I  am  proud  to  •••  th*   leadership  given  by  our 
citizen*  planning  association  and  the  impact  of  this   leadership  in  the   coei- 
aunity. 

x  feel  that  there  are  tore*  way*  In  which  w*  can  aid  the  growth  of  pub lie 
und*r*taoding: 

Tlrst,  w*  «ust  constantly  attempt  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
nonurban  resource  policies  and  program*  on  future  urban  growth  and  development. 
We  must  patiently  teach  the  metropolitan  taxpayer-resident  that  what  Is  don* 
,  en  and  to  th*  land,  th*  forest,  th*  river,  and  tb*  rang*  ha*  a  direct  and  vital 
bearing  on  hi*  welfare  and  that  of  hi*  children. 

Second,  w*  But  strive  to  build  understanding  of  the  need  for  Joint,  cooper 
ative  effort*  in  solving  metropolitan  and  regional  problem*.  Snog,  renewal, 
tranilt,  and  other  area-wide  problem*  or*  everybody's  problem*. 

Third,  w*  sust  take  every  opportunity  to  stress  tb*  need  for  a  total  evalua 
tion  of  th*  state's  resources;   for  a  continuing  comprehensive  a****«oent  Of 
plan*,  polici**  and  program*;  for  a  constant  balancing  of  competing  demand* 
and  n**di. 
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/A. 

Description 

""•••^T^— ^^   "  ~ 

1958      x*ff*f'. Pj-"mint.  *dVi>c'7  Committee  Report  considers 

regional  studies  In  attic* 
tut  Interim  committees. 

Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation.  Planning 
and  Public  Work*.  Subcommittee  on  Flaming 
(Ttumss  HAM,  eh) 

From  Transcript  ol  Proceedings  ,J«n.  24,  1958  Hearing*  In  Fresno 

Matting  to  go  into  both  function  of  state  planning  department  and  how  It 
can  cooperate  with  local  master  planning;  also  problem*  of  preservation  of 
prim*  agricultural  land*, 

Bob  Adams,  member  board  of  aupaa.  Stanlalaua  County:  Clalaa  that  only  senate 
cooalttee  involved  in  subject  of  overall  atate  planning  la  concerned  with 
agriculture.   Says,  Itanlalaua  County  opposed  the  1957  air  pollution  control 
bill  for  the  central  valley  because  it  had  nothing  in  it  re  land  use  planning 
and  air  pollution  la  tied  to  land  use. 

Claims  that  if  planning  Is  required  for  cities  and  counties,  why  la  it  no 
required  of  the  atate.  Departaant  of  Finance  doean't  care  about  planning) 
LFAC  only  coordinates  the  getting  of  grants.  Doesn't  see  how  there  can  be 
planning  for  recreation  without  coordination  of  highways  and  there  is  no 
comprehensive  planning  for  highways. 

Aeeeiiblyman  Kllpatrick  asya  there  won't  be  legislation  for  planning  unless 
the  boards  of  aupe*  association  gate  together  and  deaanda  it. 

Adams  agreea  and  aays  now  that  fan  bureaus  sre  concerned  because  of  the 
unorderly  development  of  urbanization  of  fan  lands,  undoubtedly  action  will 
we  taken, 

•  «sn««n  aays  that  the  fact  that  atate  agencies  sre  not  coordinated  la  their 
planning  makes  local  planning  efforts  very  difficult. 

Greenbelt  legislation  passed  In  1957,  but  if  greenbelts  are  annexed,  the 

zoning  can  be  changed. 


Local  Planning  Office,  Annual  Report,  December,  1958 

Members  I 

May—  ch 

Lev  V-ch 

Frank  Gibson    Bd  Supervisor,  San  Diego  County 

Oppermann  Creslgned) 

Paollni    Creslgned) 

K.L.  Bithfon    Director  of  Planning,  City  of  Sacra*. 

SkUlman 

Smadbarf   (resigned) 

Stevenson 

Dr.  C.C.  Trllllngha*  Suet  ol  »<*ool»,  L.A,  County 
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Chip.  1641,  SUM., 
19S9. 

SB  397  (Farr-Raea) 


ve  data 
9/18/59 


Tear .      Description 

1959       State  Office  of  Planning 
and  Planning  Advltory 
Conmittee.   (Abolished 
SeaC*  Planning  and 
Conservation  Board  and 
r.vi.ed  LPAC.) 

State- Of  flee  of  Planning  is 
••cabliihad  in  th*  D«pr.,  of 
Finance,  and  will  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  Planning 
Officer. 


Planning  Advl»orr  Coaaittee 

The  coi-nittee  shall  provide  advice 

and  guidance  to  the  State  Office  of  Planning 

In  the  planning  function. 

Meaben;  Appointed  by  the  governor  and 

serving  et  hi*  pleasure.  11  embers  selected 

u  follow* I 

5  representing  the  counties: 
2  shall  be  county  supervisors 
2  •esjbers  of  county  planning  cosMlssions 

1  •  county  planning  director 

5  representing  the  cities; 

2  shall  be  city  councilnen 

2  ctty  planning  commissioners 
1  city  planning  director 

1  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools 


The  State  Office  of  Planning  and  the  Planning 
Advisory  CoeBltte*  will  not  have  any  regulatory 
powers  concerning  planning. 
State  egenclee  shall  participate  in  the  formation 

<±  the  state  development  plan,  "but  the  plan  shall 
not  operate  to  circumscribe  the  authority  of  such 
department,  board,  or  agency." 


Established  to: 

1)  Prepere  and'  maintain 
a  State  Development 
He*. 

2)  Ada.inl.ter  '701' 

ties  leas  than 
50,000. 

3)  Coordinate  public 
works. 

4)  Designate  planning 
region*  end  encouragi 
reglonel  planning. 

5)  Provide  planning 
assistance  to  local 
and  other  planning 
agencies  upon 
request. 

6)  Provide  information 
to  governor,  the 
Dept  of  Finance,  & 
the  legielature. 


Bill  «as  supported  by: 
County  Supervisors  Aae« 
Lesgue  of  Calif.  Cities 
County  Planning 

Coeaalesloners  Assoc 


Director  of  Finance 
Jokn  Carr 

Planning  Officer 
Elton  K.  Andrews 


*  dealgnates  person 
served  aa  menber  of 
LPAC  until  it  was 
abolished  9/18/59. 


State  Planning  Advisory  CosBlttee 

•Kenneth  May,  ch  P.C.  Earn  County 

•Lester  Lev  v-ch  P.c.  Fullerton  (res. 2/26/59) 

•Herbert  B.  Moffett.P.c;  City  of  L.A.(Appt.  2/26/59)  V-ch. 

•Frank  S.  Skillaan,  Dir,  Planning,  San  Mateo  County  ,  Sec. 

•David  W.  Bird,  Supe.  San  Diego  County  (Appt.  2/26/59) 

Waverly  H.  Blehop,  Supe,  Nevada  County 

Paul  J.  Bret Ing,  Councllnan,  Placentla 
•JesMe  »,>e»rdn.r,  Dir.  Planning,  Stockton  (Appt.  2/26/59) 

Louis  Canaster,  P.C.  L.A.  County 
•C.C,  trill Inghea.  Spt.  Scho  la,  L.A.  County 
*T.J.  tent.  Jr..  Councilman,  Berkeley (Appt.  2/26/59) 
•John  L.  Steveneon,  Councilman.  Fnsmt  (res. 2/26/59) 

Alvln  I.  Jhode..  Sopt  Schools,  San  Lois  Oblapo  Countv 
T-S^lAleSS.^:  Sjiel1-^1'  Wt*  "^K'SSS  (res,  2/26/59  , 
•Frank  A.  Gib. on,  ^upe,  San  Diego  County  Ores.  2/26/59) 


•ec. 
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Year 
1959 


1962 
1963 

1965 
1963 


1965 


Description 

State  Office  o_f  Fl«nntna 
«nd  Planning  Advisory 
Co  unit  tee.      (Abolished 
State  Planning  and 
Conservation  Board  and 
r«vii«d  LPAC.) 


Citation 

Chap.  1641,  Stats., 
1959. 


Preliminary  studies  on 
State  Development  Plan. 

Launching  of  Pha**  I. 
(tat*  Development  Plan, 
aided  by  Federal  '701* 
grant. 

Launching  of  Phase  IX, 
•tat*  Development  Plan. 

lavlsion  of  State  Planning 
Act  relating  to  local 
planning  and  zoning. 


Chap.  1880,  Stata., 
1965. 


Creation  of  Department  of 
Housing  and  Cominun  1 1 y 
Development ;  also  createa 
Coranission  on  II  and  CD, 
abollahea  Division  of 
Housing,  Dcpt.  of  Indus 
trial  Relation*  (see  1917, 
above)  and  transfers 
function  to  Department. 


Chap.  1Z22,  Stata., 
1965.  (Operative 
only  until  1969, 
unless  extended  by 
Leglalature.) 


Remarks 

lacabllahed  to: 

1)  Prepare  and  maintain 
a  State  Development 
Plan. 

2)  Adminiater  '701' 
program  to  communi 
ties  lea*  than 
50,000. 

3)  Coordinate  public 
works,. 

4)  Deaignate  planning 
regions  and  encourag< 
regional  planning. 


Clarifies,  rearrange* 
code  sections;  modifies 
commission  and  departmei 
to  "planning  agency"; 
requires  cities  as  veil 
as  counties  to  have 
planning  agency;  adds 
concept  of  "p re- toning" 
by  cities. 

Department  authorized  t. 

1)  Continue  regulative 
and  consulting  func 
tions  of  Division  of 
Housing. 

2)  Advise  and  assist 
public  and  private 
agencies  concerning 
atate  and  federal 
programs  for  housing 
and  community  develo 
ment. 

3)  Recommend  to  Cpverno 
changes  In  state  and 
federal  laws  needed 
to  meet  housing  and 
community  developmen 
needs  In  California. 

4)  Hay  assist  State  Off 
of  Planning  with  loc 
planning  aasistance 
programs. 

3)  May  help  local  gover 
ment  units  develop 
programs  to  effect 

Icy  redevelop- 
t . 
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APPENDIX  III  — 


Annotated  Chronology  of  California  Regional  Planning 
Developments,  1952-1961* 


Year 
1952 


March  24 


Description 


Citation 


Amend  numerous 
•actions  of  street 
snd  highways  code. 


Subcommittee  on  Bay  Area  Regional 
P  roblems  of  the  Intermlm  Committee 
on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Public 
Works  Richard  Dolwlg  Ch. 

First  Progress  report  dealing  with 

the  study  of  a  regional  Authority  for  the 

San  Prancisco  Bay  Area. 

Proposals i 

1.  One  act  drafted  to  create  a  S.F,  Bay 
Area  Authority  to  handle  all  matters 
concerned  vith  transnortationTtoll 
highways,  bridges. 

Act) 

2.  Establish  S.F. Bay  Area  Authority      Add  Title  8  to 
and  the  S.P.  Bay  Area  Planning  BD.     Calif,  code 
Authority:  Planning,  development, 

construction,  acquisistlon,  operation, 
of  public  works  and  facilities,  either 
as  an  authority  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  public  districts  and  agencies. 
Members  appointed  from  each  of  the  9 
counties  based  on  population;  apptd  by 
their  bods  of  sups. 

Planning  Boardvt2  members  from  each 
of  9  counties;  apptd  by  bds  sups  unless 
prefer  another  method;  advisory  only. 
Devise  overall  plan  for  dev.  of  SFBA 
giving  consideration  to  priorities 
which  Authority  determines  are"most 
financially  feasible,  or  which  are  self- 
supporting,  or  liquidating." 


Remarks 

Special  concern  with 
need  for  additional 
bay  crossings  (So.) 
acquiring  Angel  Is  la. 
for  recreation.  * 

Concern  with  whether 
autt$lty  ends  where 
local  authority  beglot 
or  whether  it  could 
•up«ri«d«  local  with. 


Both  local  *  state 
agencies  worried. 


Professional  planners 
want  authority  on  an 
advisory  basis,  with 
planning  carried  out 
by  leg.  bodies  through 
zoning  laws. 

Other  spokesmen  want 
regional  authority 
established  by  state 
with  a  mandate;  would 
rely  on  local  agencte* 
in  coordinating  inter 
county  planning. 


*Also  northbay 
crossing;  railroad 
crossings;  salt 
water  barrier,  parks, 
airports,  pollution 


*  Organized  by  Malca  Chall 
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1955 


Deacription 

Air 

Bay  Area/Pollution  Control 
District 


Citation 

Ch.2.5,  Div  20, 
Health  and  Safety 
Coda 

Cal.  Stata.Ch.  1797 


Remarks 

Outgrowth  of  studies 
of  pollution  In  S.F. 
Bay  Are*  and  recognized 
need  on  paxta  of  health 
and  gov'tal  official*, 
of  need  for  organising 
on  regional  baaia  to 
control  air  pollution. 


AB3387 


Legislation  proposed,  after  considerable 
study,  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee 
on  Air  Pollution  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works  and 
Public  H  ealth.  February  4955.  Vol  13,  No.  4 
Sanford  C.  Shaw,  ch. 

Proposed  District  ;  9  county  S.F.  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

1.  9-member  body  chosen  by  bda  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  from  among 
residents  of  the  county. 

A  -ninority  report  from  Calif,  cities  suggests  a  combination  of  city 
and  county  representation,  chosen  by  county  and  city  selection 
commit  tees,  each  group  of  whom  to  appoint,  from  among  members  of 
boards  of  supervisors,  or  city  councilman,  4  or  5  persons  who  would 
represent  their  respective  organizations.  The  representation  would 
be  4  cities  and  5  counties  In  one  two-year  term,  and  5  cities  and 
4  counties  another  following  2  year  term,  continui  ng  In  this  way 
on  rotating  basis. 

2.  20T-person  advisory  council  chosen  by  the  governing  board,  which 
would  be  made  up  of  people  representing  various  special  interests 
concerned  with  pollution.  The  council  to  met  every  3  months. 

3.  A  3-member  hearing  board  made  up  of  2  attorneys,  1  engineer,  with 
broad  discretion  re  granting  of  variances.  Board  appointed  by 
governing  board. 

4  Non-compliance,  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  Power  to  hire  staff. 

6.  Power  E°  levy  taxes. 

7.  Provision  for  Dissolution 


District  was  established  in  1955.  Included  only  6  counties,  but  three 
others  may  cone  in  when  their  boards  of  supervisors  adopt  a  resolution 
declaring  there  la  aneed  for  the  district  to  function  within  the  county. 

Method  of  represention  on  governing  board  revised  from  proposals: 

District  governing  board  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each 
county  within  the  district.  One  is  a  county  supervisor,  chosen  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors;  the  other  is  a  mayor  or  councilman  chosen 
by  a  city  selection  committee  made  up  of  the  mayors  of  all  the  cities 

within  the  county.  (This  proposal  had  been  suggested  by  Lewis  Keller, 
Associate  Counsel,  League  of  Calif ornia  CitJ.es, at  the  hearings  pn  the 
proposed  legislation,  January  19,  1955.) 
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Y«ar         Description  Citation  Remarks 

1957     District  Planning  Law  Art  1,  Ch  5  Two  or  more  countiM  may  create 

AB  3860  Bruce  Allen  Title  7  a  planning  district 

Regional  Planning  Art  1,  Ch  2  Requires  Local  Planning 

Districts  Title  7  Advisory  Committee  to  Bet 

SB  1624  Fred  Farr  up  regional  planning  districts 

and  set  up  advisory  committees. 


Background  taken  from  Regional  and  Metropolitan  Planning  in  California. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Planning  and  Zoning,  of  the  Assy  Interim 
Committee  on  Conservation,  Planning  and  Pulbic  Works,  May  1957.  Vol  13,  No.  15 

Recognizes  need  to  deal  with  problems  which  overlap  jurisdictions,  and 
which  cannot  be  handled  on  piecemeal  basis.  States  that  there  is  general 
agreement  that  functions  performed  by  regional  planning  agencies  should  be 
advisory  only,  that  decisions  affecting  physical  development  of  an  area 
rest  ultimately  with  legislative  bodies. 

Functions  of  regional  planning  agencies  are:  1)  preparation  of  a  general  plan; 
2)  conduct  of  regional  studies  for  regional  planning  purposes  and  for  purpose 
of  strengthening  city  and  county  planning  programs;  3)promotion  of  understanding 
and  cooperation  in  dealing  with  problems  of  common  concern. 

District  Planning  Law  BA.  _f -C-y^**-- 

AB  3660  This  law  would  permit  areas^to  define  their  own  planning  boundaries 
by  counties  and  provides  for  district  planning  boards  to  be  set  up  on  the  basis 
•/  in*.  of  the  "California  formula"  (constituent-unit  representation) 
*     Th"  district  shall  prepare,  adopt,  maintain,  review,  and  revise  a  district 
n^vxA.    pian  under  certain  specifications  re  public  hearings,  publishing,  etc. 
-""^"   Act  provides  for  hiring  a  planning  director,  staff,  holding  meetings,  for 

selection  of  members  of  board,  levying  taxes  to  support  district,  for  carrying 
on  studies. [AS  of  1959  no  district  had  been  created.  pTannlng  Csnsns  formed  in  6 
areas . ] 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District 

AB  1647  This  bill  sponsored  by  Bruce  Allen  and  John  0' Cornell  did  not  pass. 

•    This  bill  recognizes  that  the  SF  B?y  Area  presents  special  regional  problems 
of  physical  development  which  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  regional  planning 
agency  suited  to  that  area  rather  than  an  agency  created  under  general  law. 

Regional  would  Include  all  9  counties  except  that  Contra  Costa  and  Solano,  Nape 
counties  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  region  until  their  boards  of  supervisors, 
after  hearings,  etc.  determine  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  district  to 
function  in  the  county. 

The  governing  board  is  to  be  made  up  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  each  county  from  among  their  own 
members,  and  from  representatives  of  the  cities  in  the  county  from  among 
their  members,  chosen  by  a  city  selection  committee.   In  addition,  these 
representatives  from  the  counties  and  cities  will  meet  and  decide  among 
_/£>*«*      themselves  on  the  appointment  of  8  citizens-at-large,  selected  from  the 
(J       district,  who  have  been  actively  Interested  in  matters  of  regional  concern. 
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AB  1647  (cone.) 

A  further  departure  from  the  constituent-unit   formula  adopted  In  th« 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  is  that  city-county  representation 
will  be  based  on  the  population  of  the  cities  and  counties,  not  equal 
representation. 

--The  powers  and  duties  of  the  district  are  similar  to  those'of  Afl  3860. 

Charles  Meyers,  a  meaber  of  the  subcommittee,  who  represented  San  Francisco 
in  a  separate  letter  of  transmit tal  to  Bruce  Allen,  claimed  that  the  counties 
and  cities  in  the  SF  Bay  Area  were  not  willing  to  endorse  the  type  of 
planning  district  proposed  by  AB  1647  at  "this  time."  Until  they  art 
ready  to  do  so  he  considered  it  futile  to  propose  such  a  plan.  With  that 
reservation,  he  signed  the  subcommittee  report. 


An  Area  Planning  Law  (Art  1,  Ch  3,  Title  7)  was  also  passed  in  1957 
According  to  LPAC  Annual  report  for  1957,  page  23,  planning  commissions 
may  be  created  by  action  of  counties,  or  counties  and  cities.  They  nay 
receive  grants  through  federal  urban  assistance  grant  programs  applying 
to  metropolitan  areas.   These  grants  are  not  applicable  to  large  areas 
like  SF  Bay.   "Certain  provisions  of  the  law  affecting  composition  of 
commission  members  render  it  unworkable." 
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Tear 

1957 


Description 

Ragional  Jlanning  lay 
District  Planning  law 


Citation 

Chap,  1756 
2001 


Remarks 

Th««  Lav.  reflect  th« 
continued  effort*  to  provide 
•or*  »»ti*iactory  approa^aea 
to  planning"  problems  outside 
individual  counties  or  ex 
tending  over  araa*  ••bracing 
a  coBblnation  of  cities  and 
counties.  : 


Regional  Planning  Law  (Article  1,  Ch  2, 
Title  7  Gov.code) 

Directs  LPAC  to  divide  the  state  into 
planning  regions.  LPAC  (1956-7  Annual  Report) 
cleims  that  "commencement  of  etudiee  leading 
to  this  regional  division  is  of  the  highest 
priority  in  the  work  program  of  the  Local 
Planning  office.*  (p.  22) 


-Pteantng  Law  (Art  1,  Ch  5  Title  7) 

provides  for  creation  of  planning  districts 
conprislng  2  or  more  counties,  as  well  as 
establishing  planning  boards.  Boards  may 
borrow  money  and  levy  special  district  tax. 

Area  Planning  Law  (Art  1,  Ch  3,  Title  7} 

These  area  planning  commissions  may  be 
created  by  action  of  counties,  or  counties 
and  cities.  May  receive  grants  through  federal 
urban  assistance  grant  program  applying  to 
metropolitan  areas.  Not  applicable  to  large 
arees  like  S.F.  Bay.  "Certain  provisions  of  the 
law  affecting  composition  of  commission  members 
render  it  unworkable."  (LPAC  annual  report  p.  23) 


Legislative  scseslon 

(April,  19,  1957  •gecremenco  Hgwei«Cter) 

SB  1613  (Farr)  Approved  by  Senate  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee. 
It  would  correct  method  of  appointing  members  of  LPAT 
to  which  governor  objected  in  his  message  to  legislature. 
It  would  also  broaden  the  power  of  the  committee  in  the 
coordination  of  all  plans. 

SB  1624       Approved  by  Senate  GE.  Provides  for  setting  up  regional 

planning  commissions.  Backed  by  League  of  Cities,  County  Sups., 
"all  others  interested  In  comprehensive  planning  which  is  now 
so  Important  in  view  of  enlarged  highway  and  water  programs." 


AB  1647  (Allen)Would  creete  a  special  S.F.  Bay  Area  Regional  Planning  District 

AB  2868  (Alien)Gives  precedence  of  county  and  city  charter  or  ordinances 
provisions  in  planning  and  zoning  matters. 
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Year       Description  RemarkJ 

1958       Local  Planning  Advisory  Background  of 

Committee  —activity. 


From  Annual  Report,  Local  Planning  Advisory  Cmmmittee 

Work  is  ongoing  re  study  of  regional  divisions. 

Phase  I  Starting,  February,  1958 

Organization  of  the  project  and  research  Into  subject  of  regionalism,  and 
previous  efforts  to  delineate  regionalism.  Formed  an  interdepartmental 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  various  operating  and  staff 
agencies  in  state  government  with  responsibility  for  research,  planning, 
and  programming  on  a  regional  basis. 

Phase  2  .  Collection  of  regionally  significant  information  regarding 

social,  economic,  and  cultural  organization;  natural  and  physiographic 
factors,  (done) 

Plan  to  present  preliminary  recommendations  to  IPAC  and  the  Interdepartmental 
Eommittee  during  the  late  spring  of  1959.  Then  to  take  the  recommendations  to 
the  field  for  public  evaluation  and  discussion. 

After  this  process  the  recommendations  will  go  to  IPAC  for  discussion,  then, 
if  desired,  there  will  be  a  delineation  of  one  or  two  regions  by  statute. 


Legislative  developments 

Assembly  Interim  Conmlttee  on  Conservation,  Planning,  and  Public  Works, 
Subcommittee  on  Planning        .  (Thomas  Rees,  ch)  Held  hearings  throughout  the 
state  related  to  planning  and  governmental  organization  for  regional/metropolitan  areas, 
including  less  populated  resource-based  regions. 

Aeeembly  Interim  Comnittee  on  Municipal  and  County  Government  (Clark  Bradley,  ch) 
Concern  for  service  relationships  between  cities  and  counties,  and  the  possibilities 
for  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Problems  (Richard  Richards,  ch) 
Focused  on  expanding  metropolitan  areas. 

Anticipated  is  the  introduction  of  new  legislation  during  the  1959 -session  affecting 
regional  metropolitan  planning  and  government,  and  the  need  for  broad-scale  planning 
efforts  and  the  governmental  agencies  necessary  to  effect  them. 
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Year       Description         Citation  Remarks 

1959       Metropolitan  area  Information  below  taken  from 

problems  Annual  Report,  State  Office  of 

Planning,  1958-1959  (Dated  12/59) 

Additional  background  on  Reee-Dnruh 
u^tL.  <-^~~w'  **-***»•*••  bill  taken  from  Vol.  13  Ho  23  I  24 

'!!.   .  ,. —  £  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Planning  , 

,*wv£  tU-tfi"-*-  dmt.d  ,^,.1^  1959> 

an  t*y 
SQ 

\.   Comprehensive  proposal     AB  1896  (Rees-Unruh) 
for  metropolitan  enabling 
legislation. 

"...  bill  1*  entirely  permissive  and  required  affirmative  action  by  boards  of 
supervisors  and  city  councils  to  authorize  an  election  at  which  the  citizenry 
affected  could  determine,!) whether  they  wanted  to  form  a  metropolitan  multipurpoa 
district,  and  2)  if  they  did,  what  function*,  among  those  specified  in  the 
enabling  legislation,  they  desired  the  district  to  perform." 

^The  bill  was  referred  for  further  interim  consideration  to  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Municipal  and  County  Government,  1959-1961. 

2.  troposal  -for  establishing    AB  2477  (Bradley;  Ch  Assembly  Committee  on 
areavide  •governmental  body.          Municipal  and  County  Government) 

Proposed  Metropolitan  Municipal  Service  Authority  in  each  county  to  be 
endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  general  law  city  to  the  extent  not  In 
consistent  with  the  state  constitution;  to  be  operative  only  after  2  or 
more  cities  agreed  to  participate  and  only  in  cities  which  egreed;  operative 
in  unincorporated  areas  as  provided  by  boarda  of  supervisors.  Authority  would 
not  have  power  to  enact  regulatory  ordinances  but  could  enforce  those  of 
its  participating  local  jurisdictions.  No  taxing  power;  support  derived 
from  funds  of  participating  cities,  the  county,  and  special  districts. 

Bill  referred  for  study  to  an  interim  committee. 

3.  Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems 

In  March, 1959  Governor  Brown  appointed  a  statewide  20-member  committee 
to  examine  the  full  range  of  physical,  social,  and  economic  problems 
existing  in  California's  metropolitan  areas.  He  requested  'meaningful 
actions  and  practical  recommendations."  The  committee,  in  mid  1959  was 
formulating  a  program  of  legal,  administrative,  economic,  and  descriptive  s  , 
studies,  several  of  which  bear  upon  comprehensive  planning  efforts  by 
state  and  local  governments. 

Governor's  charge  to  the  commission  focused  attention  on  five  critical 
areas  ofjyracerni  transportation,  housing  and.  planning?' prevention  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use  of  public 
fund*  for  urban  services,  and  adequate  governmental  atructure  to  cope 
with  metropolitan  problem*. 

Committee  met  in  June  1959  at  UC  Lake  Arrowhead  Conference  Center  to  receive 
and  discuss  background  paper*  prepared  on  variou*  aapect*  of  -broad 
problem*  of  metropolitan  growth.  Will  discuss  additional  paper*  being 
prepared  by  the  planning  officer  at  their  next  meeting  in  Sacto  torch  4-6,1960. 
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Year       Description 

1959       AB  1896  (Rees-Unruh) 

Multipurpose  District  Act 


features  of  the  «ct! 

1.  District  may  be  made  up  of  one  or  more  entire  counties; 

2.  District  to  be  created  by  citizens  in  an  election  who  will  also 

determine  which  functions  they  want  the  district  to  assume. 

3.  District  will  be  governed  by  representatives  of  the  counties  sad 

cities  chosen  from  among  county  supervisors  and   city  selection 
committees  in  general  accordance  with  California  formula. 

4.  Districts  will  be  administered  by  a  manager,  qualified,  and  appointed 

by  the  district  council. 

5.  District  may  perform  these  functions: 

a. planning  and  zoning 
b.air  pollution  control 
c. water  supply 
d. sewage  disposal 
e. public  transportation 
f. parka  and  parkways 
g.law  enforcement 
h.flre  protection 
1. civil  defense 

j.any  other  metropolitan  areawide  function 
when  delegated  as  provided  by  Chapter  1.  •' 

6.  District  will  have  general  powers  and  duties  much  like  cities  and  counties. 

7.  District  may  borrow  money  and  Incur  debt;  may  issue  bonds  under  certain 

restrictions. 

8.  District  may  be  enlarged,  modified  in  various  ways,  and  dissolved  under 

certain  restrictions. 
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Year      Description  Citation  Remarks 

1961 

This  material  is  taken  from"Urban  Government:  Metropolitan  Reorganization 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:  Recent  Developments  and  New  Proposals." 
Stanley  Scott,  Public  Affairs  Report  Vol  2,  Number  1,  February  1961 

Commission  suggestions: 

1)  Goal:  creation  in  each  metropolitan  area  of  a  single,  multipurpose  area-wide 
district.  District  would  be  responsible  for  regional  planning  and  at  least 

one  additional  function,  (air  pollution  control,  metro  water  supply,  metro 
sewage  disposal  and  drainage,  metro  transportation,  terminals,  and  related 
facilities,  metro  parks  and  parkways,  metro  law  enforcement,  metro  fire 
protection,  urban  renewal,  civil  defense,  any  other  metro  area-wide  functions 
which  may  be  requested  by  respective  areas. 

2)  Deadline:  each  metro  area  would  be  required  to  submit  to  its  electorate  a 
proposal  for  a  federated  metro  governmental  structure  by  Jan  1,  1964.   If  does 
not,  the  State  Metropolitan  Areas  Commission  would  prepare  a  proposal  for 
submission  to  the  area's  electorate. 

3)  Moratorium:  after  creation  of  district,  the  formation  of  new  separate 
districts  to  serve  substantially  all  of  the  metro  area  would  not  be  permitted. 

AB  267  does  not  conform  to  the  Governor's  Commission  recommendations  because: 

1.  One  or  more  counties  or  portions  of  one  or  more  counties  may  constitute  a 
district. 

2.  No  requirement  that  a  district  begin  with  at  least  two  functions,  regional 
planning  plus  one  other. 

3.  Districts  would  be  formed  which  would  be  multi-purpose  in  name  only,  but 
would  in  fact  be  single-purpose  agencies. 

4.  Bill  does  not  provide  a  deadline  for  submission  of  district  proposals. 

Could  make  it  conform: 

1.  Give  it  a  different  name  and  one  more  area  wide  function  in  addition  to 
regional  planning. 

2.  Make  some  adjustment  in  the  distribution  of  membership  of  the  governing 
body,  and  drop  the  8  citlzens-at-large. 


Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  formed.  By  1961  6  counties  and  54  of  the 
84  cities  had  Joined.   Formed  as  a  voluntary  association  with  legal  status 
under  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act.  "Although  it  is  new  and  untried,  the 
association  holds  great  promise." 


Golden  Gate  Transportation  Commission. 
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LEAGUE  OF  CflLIFORHIR  CITIES 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF   CITIES 
"WESTERN  CITY"  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION 

Sacramento  95814  .  .  1108  "0"  Street  .  .  444-5790  .  .  Area  Code  916 
Berkeley  94705  .  .  Hotel  Claremont  .  .  843-3083  .  .  Area  Code  415 
Los  Angeles  90017  .  .  702  Hilton  Center  .  .  624-4934  .  .  Area  Code  213 


Assembly  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Land  Use 
Thursday,  October  5,  1972 
Los  Angeles,  California 


STATEWIDE  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

We  believe  that  local  government  would  welcome  the  re-entry  of  the  State  in 
a  statewide  planning  process  involving  cooperation  with  local  government.   The 
State  has  had  a  long  and  unsuccessful  history  of  statewide  planning,  control 
of  planning  by  state  agencies,  coordination  of  state  and  local  planning  or 
cne  provision  of  technical  planning  assistance  to  regional  or  local  govern 
ments  > 

In  1935,  the  Legislature  wisely  enacted  a  statute  creating  a  State  Planning 
Board  composed  of  the  Directors  of  Finance,  Public  Works  and  Natural  Resources 
and  fivfe  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor.   The  Board  was  required  to  employ 
a  Director  of  Planning  having  demonstrated  ability  in  the  planning  field.   It 
had  authority  to  cooperate  with  all  public  and  private  persons  or  organizations 
interested  in  developing  the  natural  and  economic  resources  of  the  State.   This 
wasn't  really  planning,  so  in  1937,  the  Legislature  amended  the  1935  Act  to 
add  some  planning  substance  to  tne  law.   The  new  Act  stated  in  part: 

"For  the  purpose  of  providing  State  coordinated  regional  planning, 
the  State  Planning  Board  shall  divide  the  State  into  regional 
planning  districts.  These  districts  shall  be  established  so  far  as 
possible  so  as  to  include: 

(a)  Natural  physiographical  regions  containing  complete 
watersheds  of  major  stream  systems,  together  with  the 
land  upon  which  the  waters  of  such  watersheds  are  put 
to  beneficial  use; 
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'\b)  Areas  having  mutual  social  and  commercial  interests,  as 
exemplified  by  radiating  and  connecting  routes  of  trans 
portation,  by  trade,  and  by  common  use  of  recreation 
areas  within  the  region." 

The  1937  Act  also  added  duties  which  are  still  essential  but  largely  unperformed 
at  the  state  level  by  any  state  central  planning  agency.   These  added  duties 
provided: 

"The  State  Planning  Board  shall  ascertain  from  each  department, 
board  or  other  agency  of  the  State,  and  where  possible,  from 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  all  contemplated  public 
Improvements  or  projects  and  where  necessary  shall  implant  upon 
the  master  regional  and  county  plans  those  things  which  it  con 
siders  pertinent  to  such  master  plans.  Any  agency  of  the  State 
concerned  with  any  public  improvement  or  project  may  request  the 
imposition  of  such  improvement  or  project  on  any  regional  or 
county  master  plan.   The  State  Planning  Board  shall  make  avail 
able  to  each  State  department,  board  or  other  agency  all  regional 
and  county  master  plans,  as  well  as  information  concerning  other 
State  projects.   Each  State  department,  board  or  agency  shall  give 
consideration  to  such  other  State  projects  and  to  the  regional 
and  county  master  plans,  to  the  end  that,  where  in  the  judgment 
of  such  State  department,  board  or  other  agency  it  is  practical 
and  feasible,  its  projects  may  be  properly  coordinated  with  those 
cf  aj.i  other  governmental  agencies." 

Tha  principal  problem  with  state  planning  between  1935  and  1943  has  continued 
EC  persist  until  this  date  —  lack  of  any  real  support  by  the  Legislature 
z:  the  Administration,  and  by  this  we  mean  lack  of  the  kind  of  funding  and 
staffing  enjoyed  by  the  Division  of  Highways,  Water  Resources  or  Beaches  and 

Parks : 

In  j.9^3,  the  State  Planning  Board  was  replaced  by  the  State  Reconstruction 
and  Re-employment  Commission  and  while  thp  primary  duties  of  the  Commission 
were  to  provide  for  all  of  the  anticipated  unemployment  which  was  supposed  to 
occur  after  World  War  II,  the  Commission  also  succeeded  to  and  was  vested  with 
ail  of  the  duties  powers,  purposes,  responsibilities  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Planning  Board.   In  1945,  most  of  the  State  Reconstruction  and  Re- 
employment  Commission's  duties  were  eliminated  insofar  as  they  related  to  re 
construction  and  re-employaier.t.  but  it  ccr.tir.v.ei  to  be  vested  with  all  cf  the 


du.ifc.3,  powtto,  purposes,  responsibilities  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Planning 
B,>ard   in  19<*8,  the  Commission  was  abolished. 

fiom  1948  to  1959,  during  the  fastest  growth  in  the  history  of  the  State,  there 
was  no  staie  planning  agency,  no  coordination  at  the  state  level  of  the  plans 
and  prcgiims  of  a  wide  variety  of  state  agencies  and,  equally  important,  no 
coordination  with  local  planning. 

In  1959,  the  League  and  the  County  Supervisors  Association  supported  the  en 
actment  of  very  modest  legislation  again  creating  a  State  Office  of  Planning  and 
a  Local  Planning  Advisory  Council.   It  was  declared  at  that  time  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
state  projects  and  improvements  with  regional  and  local  master  plans  to  the  end 
that  the  physical  development  of  the  State  would  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion- 
The  agency  was  to  have  particular  responsibility  for  -  "(a)  The  preparation, 
maintenance  and  periodic  revision  of  a  comprehensive  state  development  plan. 
(b)   Ihe  co-ordination  of  public  works  programs  undertaken  by  state  agencies, 
v-)   The  provision  of  planning  assistance  to  local,  district  and  regional  planning 
agencies  and  to  other  public  agencies  upon  request.   (d)   The  undertaking  of 
iucn  other  physical  planning  and  co-ordinating  studies  and  activities  as  will 
implement  the  p&llcies  and  intent  of  the  Legislature  as  herein  set  forth." 

State  Planning  Office  duties  also  required  it  to:   "(a)   Prepare,  maintain, 
regularly  review  and  revise  a  comprehensive,  long-range,  general  plan  for  the 
physical  growch  and  development  of  the  State,  in  co-operation  with,  and  utilizing 
the  physical  development  plans  as  prepared  by,  state,  local,  regional  and  federal 
agencies,  which  plan  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Development  Plan." 

As  it  turned  out,  we  had  nothing  more  than  another  statute  that  looked  good  on 
paper  but  lacked  any  real  substance  in  practice  or  results.   No  state  funds,  no 
real  staffing  and  no  follow  through.   The  history  of  state  planning  unfortunately 
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that  there  has  been  far  greater  federal  support  and  encouragement  than 
i.a-cr  par  t  ic.ipat.ion  in  this  essential  function. 

Ve  believe  Lnat  there  should  be  an  adequate  state  planning  process  and  state  land 
use  program  in  which  counties  and  cities  are  full  partners.   We  believe  that  there 
ahouid  be  a  State  Planning  Commission  and  that  local  government  should  be  ade 
quately   represented  on  such  a  Commission.   The  state  planning  staff  must  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Administration.   Support  appropri 
ations  muai  be  ccmmensurate  with  planning,  coordination  and  implementation  duties. 

x  am  su;£  chat  your  Committee  has  already  been  fully  apprised  of  Senator  Jackson's 
S.  t>32,  writer,  nas  been  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a  60-18  vote.  While  it  is  un- 
iike-Ly  that  tnis  biii  will  be  approved  this  year,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
to:  enactment  at  a  xater  -date   However,  even  if  the  bill  is  never  approved,  It 
contains  a  fainy  good  guideline  of  what  the  federal  government  considers  to  be 
a;.  adc^-Atc  state  .'.?nd  use  planning  program  and  process.   We  agree  with  many  of 
tha  p^cp-sais  .   Ihe  process  includes: 

'\j.j   tne  preparation  and  continuing  revision  of  a  statewide  inventory 
;r  the  State's  land  and  natural  resources; 

(*.;   _ne  .ampliation  and  continuing  revision  of  data,  on  a  statewide 
ba.iio,  related  to  population  densities  and  trends,  economic 
_ha£a.:t££istiC3  and  projections,  environmental  conditions  and 
trends,,  and  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and  rural  growth; 

vJ/   projections  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  land  needed  and  suit 
able  roi  re_:cation  and  esthetic  appreciation;  agriculture, 
Traneral  development,  and  forestry;  industry  and  commerce,  in- 
.  lading  the  development,  generation,  and  transmission  of  energy; 
transportation;  urban  development,  including  the  revitalization 
ci  existing  communities,  the  development  of  new  towns,  and  the 
economic  diversification  of  existing  communities  which  possess  a 
narrow  economic  base:  rural  development,  taking  into  consideration 
facure  demands  for  and  limitations  upon  products  of  the  land; 
and  health,  educational,  and  other  State  and  local  governmental 
services  ; 

(-,;   the  preparation  and  continuing  revision  of  an  inventory  of  en 
vironmental,  geological,  and  physical  conditions  (including 
soil  v.-pes)  which  influence  the  desirability  of  various  types 
of  lane  use; 


"(5)   th£  preparation  and  continuing  revision  of  an  inventory 
of  State,  local  government,  and  private  needs  and  re 
quirements  concerning  Federal  lands  within  the  State; 

(b)  tne  preparation  and  continuing  revision  of  an  inventory 
of  governmental  organization  and  financial  resources 
available  for  land  use  planning  and  management  within  the 
State  and  of  State  and  local  programs  and  activities  which 
have  a  land  use  impact  of  more  than  local  conern; 

(/;  the  establishment  of  a  method  for  identifying  large-scale 
development  and  development  and  land  use  of  regional  bene 
fit; 

(8)  the  establishment  of  a  method  for  inventorying  and  de 
signating  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  and  areas 
which  are,  or  may  be,  impacted  by  key  facilities; 

(9)  the  provision,  where  appropriate,  of  technical  assistance 
for,  and  training  programs  for  State  and  local  agency  per 
sonnel  concerned  with,  the  development  and  implementation 
cf  State  and  local  land  use  programs; 

(10)  the  establishment  of  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  land 
use  planning  information  and  data  among  State  agencies  and 
local  governments,  and  with  the  Federal  Government,  among  the 
several  States  and  interstate  agencies,  and  with  members 
of  the  public; 

vll)   the  establishment  of  a  method  for  coordinating  the  programs 
and  services  of  all  State  and  local  agencies  significantly 
affecting  land  use; 

(12)  the  conducting  of  public  hearings,  preparation  of  reports, 
and  soliciting  of  comments  on  reports  concerning  the  State 
land  use  planning  process  or  aspects  thereof; 

(13)  the  provision,  and  continuation  thereof,  of  opportunities  for 
participation  by  the  public  and  the  appropriate  officials 

or  representatives  of  local  governments  in  the  planning  process 
and  in  the  formulation  of  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  planning  process;  and 

(14)  the  consideration  of  the  interstate  aspects  of  land  use  issues 
which  involve  two  or  more  States. 

(b)  In  the  determination  of  an  adequate  statewide  land  use 
process,  the  Secretary  shall  confirm  that  the  State  has  an  eligible 
State  land  use  planning  agency  established  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  or  by  law,  which  agency  shall — 

(i)  have  primary  authority  and  r Moons ibility  for  the  develop 
ment  and  administration  of  a  State  land  use  program  provided 
for  in  sections  303  and  304 ; 

-  5  - 
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have  a  competent  and  adequate  interdisciplinary  pro- 
feoiisnal  and  technical  staff  and,  whenever  appropriate, 
the  services  of  special  consultants; 

(3)   give  priority  to  the  development  of  an  adequate  data 

base  for  a  statewide  land  use  planning  process  using  data 
available  from  existing  sources  wherever  feasible; 

.-;   coordinate  its  activities  with  the  planning  activities  of 

all  State  agencies  undertaking  federally  financed  or  assisted 
planning  programs  insofar  as  such  programs  relate  to  land 
use;  the  regulatory  activities  of  all  State  agencies  en 
forcing  air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standards; 
all  other  relevant  planning  activities  of  State  agencies; 
the  planning  activities  of  areawide  agencies  designated 
pursuant  to  regulations  established  under  section  204  -of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
ot  1966  (80  Stat.  1255,  1262-3),  as  amended;  the  planning 
activities  of  local  governments;  and  the  planning  activities 
ot  Federal  agencies; 

(5;   have  authority  to  conduct  public  hearings,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  allowing  full  public  participation  in  the 

development  of  the  State  land  use  program;  and 

i 

(.6)  have  authority  to  make  available  to  the  public  promptly 
upon  request  land  use  data  and  information  :studies,  re 
ports,  ind  records  of  hearings," 

The  program  must  include  the  planning  process  provided  above  and  methods  of 


"V.A;   exercising  determinative  State  authority  over  the  use  and 

dev-c.iopme.it  of  land  in  areas  of  critical  environmental  con 
cern  within  the  State; 

vfi;   exercising  determinative  State  authority  over  the  use  of  land 
lii  areas  within  the  State  which  are  or  may  be  impacted  by  key 
facilities,  including  a  method  for  exercising  determinative 
S.ote  authority  over  the  site  location  and  the  location  of 
major  improvement  and  major  access  features  of  key  facilities; 

^C)   assuring  tha'.  local  regulations  do  not  unreasonably  restrict 
or  exclude  development  and  land  use  of  regional  benefit; 

(D)  exercising  determinative  State  authority  over  proposed  large- 
scale  development  within  the  State  of  more  than  local 
significance  in  its  Impact  upon  the  environment; 

(E)  assuring  that  any  source  of  *ir,  water,  noise,  or  other 
pollution  in  the  areas  or  from  the  uses  or  activities  listed 
in  this  clause  (1)  shall  not  be  located  where  it  would  result 
in  a  violation  of  any  applicable  air,  water,  noise,  or  other 
pollution  standard  or  implementation  plan; 


.c*aia;:i.i6  large-scale  subdivisions  to  insure  the  planned 
.:,j.xj.niuir.  sanefijial  use  of  land; 


revising  and  updating  the  State  land  use  pro- 
giam  L_  meet  changing  conditions;  and 

abouring  dissemination  of  information  to  appropriate  offl- 
cia-LS  or  representatives  of  local  governments  and  members  of 
the  public  and  thair  participation  in  the  development  of  and 
oubsequfent  revisions  In  the  State  land  use  program  and  in 
the  i  ~nnuia:.ion  of  State  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
ior  the.  atvci^pment  and  administration  of  the  program. 


ihe  methods  of  implementation  of  clause  (1)  of  this 

shall  Include  .either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
^  techniques  — 


dire-.L  State  land  use  planning  and  regulation,  and 

vfi/  State  administrative  review  of  land  use  plans,  regulations, 
a.-*d  implementation  thereof  of  local  governments  with  full 
•.  -  approve  or  disapprove. 


Such  techniques  or  any  combination  thereof  shall  include  the  State's 
authority  t:  prohibit,  under  State  police  powers,  the  use  of  any 
x«nd  i;j  a  ttaniier  inconsistent  with  any  provision  or  portion  of  the 


Ws  d:  ii-  .  Dtiifevc  that  ir  is  either  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  State  to 
engage.  _n  i-.-s.-i.  state  j.aud  uac  regulation.  We  believe  that  local  govern 
ments  -men  4-...*  expend  approximacely  $40  million  annually  on  planning  are 
D£:TS.  iiatiia  and  Dttte;  prepared  to  undertake  such  land  use  regulation.  We 
at  bsiievfe  T.a:  a  S:aLi  Planning  Commission  on  which  there  is  adequate  local 
6-»ernaenc  .-fepreae.-.-iatio.i  ca't  prepare  guidelines  and  establish  standards, 
-c  a*c-  mi./  exc;_^jc  luix  power  ct  approval  or  disapproval  of  county  and  city 
f^Atia  and  tr.eii  impj.enieutacion  when  they  are  not  purely  local  in  nature  and 
wheii  cni;  nave  a  u-gi.nai  cr  state  impact  and  fail  to  meet  state  guidelines 


Richard  R  Brown,  Councilman,  City  of  El  Cajon,  Chairman  of  the  League's  Com 
mittee  ca  i.-.te.giveifjiifencal  Relations,  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Transportation 
Board,  h«s  indicated  in  a  statement  to  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and 

that : 

-  7  - 
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"I .:aftspo;taV_on  is  the  primary  determinant  of  land  use.  The 
sterna  dtcfcrminant  Is  water.  Water  service  ensures  that  the 
land  is  suitable  for  relatively  low  density  development,  (the 
third  determinent  would  be  sewers;  they  prepare  the  land  nir 
dense  urbanization   ....  * 

Theie  is  general  agreement  that  transportation  planning  and, 
lanci  use  planning  are,  in  fact,  inseparable.  The  federal  > 
government  has  made  the  point  rather  clear.   It  is  very  difficult, 
it  not  impossible ,  to  get  grants  from  the  federal  government 
for  transportation  planning  unless  there  is  also  a  land  use 
involvement  - 

A  comprehensive  planning  program  for  transportation  also 
dlrectl>  involves  studies  of  pollution  control  and  waste  disV 
posal.   The  critical  Issue  is:  Who  Is  going  to  make  these  planning 
derisions;  Who  decides  the  form  —  Its  character,  size,  loca 
tions,  etc.  —  of  the  community  to  be  developed?  By  state  law, 
and  1  think  quite  appropriately,  cities  have  absolute  and  ex- 
clu3~/e  control  of  land  use  within  their  corporate  boundaries. 
Counties  have  the  same  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  land 
use  within  the  unincorporated  territory. 


Cities  and  counties  are,  consequently,  absolute  equals  on  the 
135 u  =  of  land  use.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  needs 
to  be  rlone  is  to  form  a  strong  partnership  between  the  cities  and 
the  counties  within  a  region.  .... 

The  primary  ignition  of  such  a  partnership  should  be  to  coordinate 
the  existing,  -riito  if  government  rather  than  placing  another  layer 
en  cop." 

1  adc  that  chis  intergovernmental  partnership  obviously  must  include  the 
s;ate  ana  feaeral  governments.   The  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware  of  the 
tact  that  the  State  haa  constructed  roads  and  highways,  massive  water  facilities, 
including  dams  and  canals,  Hundreds  of  large  and  small  state  buildings  and 
other  institutional  iaciiities,  and  acquired  and  developed  parks  and  recrea 
tional  facilities,  and  permitted  oil  drilling  and  other  activities  without 
coordinating  such  state  activities  affecting  land  use  with  directly  affected 
local  governmental  agencies.   The  State  has  prohibited  counties  and  cities  from 
having  any  direct  control  of  the  location  or  size  of  hundreds  of  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  or  the  location  of  facilities  of  literally 
thousands  of  public  districts =  Attempts  to  have  some  local  control  of  the 
placement  of  transmission  lines  along  state  highways  within  cities  have  met 
with  little  success,   I  would  like  to  ecthssize  that  ;.cce:.  goverr.-^er.t  has 
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had  a  great  deal  more  responsibility  than  authority  in  many  cases  where  the 
counties  and  cities  have  allegedly  failed  to  act.  We  strongly  urge  that 
any  state  legislation  clearly  grant  this  authority  and  then  hold  counties  and 
cities  responsible  if  they  fail  to  act. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  State  Plan  with  basically  the 
same  mandatory  elements  the  State  has  imposed  on  local  government  and  that 
when  there  is  a  conflict  between  state  and  local  development  plans  and  the 
transgressor  happens  to  be  a  state  agency,  that  the  state  planning  agency 
must  not  only  have  the  authority  to  coordinate  such  state  and  local  planning , 
but  also  to  reconcile  such  conflict.  The  great  majority  of  land  use  decisions 
will  be  local  and  local  control  must  be  maintained.  Where  the  planning 
decisions  have  regional  or  statewide  impact,  then  we  believe  that  an  agency 
on  which  there  is  adequate  local  government  representation  must  have  the 
authority  to  review  such  decisions  and  determine  whether  they  conform  to 
state  guidelines  and  standards. 

In  connection  with  any  planning  legislation  your  Committee  may  recommend,  we 
strongly  urge  that  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  be  retained  and  that  the 
legislation  avoid  details  whenever  possible.  Details  tend  to  restrict  not 
only  innovation  but  the  practical  administration  of  day-to-day  land  use  planning. 
Unless  there  is  a  maximum  amount  of  intergovernmental  trust,  little  will  be 
accomplished  in  providing  either  a  process  or  program  or,  more  importantly, 
protection  of  critical  ireas  of  environmental  concern. 


Finally,  regional  planning  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  any  state  planning 
process  and  program  and  social  planning  must  not  be  ignored.  The  problems  of 
local  land  use  planning  are  complicated  by  the  fragmentation  and  overlapping  of 
areawide  or  regional  planning  districts  recognized  and/or  utilized  by  various 
regional,  state  or  federal  agencies.   These  districts  are  used  to  plan, 
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coordinate  and,  in  some  cases,  deliver  services  to  specified  areas  or  regions 
or  tne  State.  At  last  count,  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  had 
identified  eighty-one  sets  of  planning  boundaries  utilized  by  various  govern 
mental  organizations. 

Over  forty  states  have  established  uniform  sub-state  planning  districts, 
either  by  executive  order  or  legislation.   In  the  states  with  uniform  planning 

boundaries,  the  planning  areas  are  utilized  for  all  state  and  federal  planning 

« 
purposes. 

Since  the  mid-1960 's,  federal  legislation  has  required  the  use  of  metropolitan 
clearinghouses  in  accordance  with  OMB  Circular  No.  A-95,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  grant  applications  for  such  programs  as  water  and  sewer  grants; 
open  space,  etc.   The  metropolitan  clearinghouse  must  make  a  finding  regarding 
the  consistency  of  the  proposed  project  to  the  regional  plan.   Recently,  the 
A-95  procedure  was  amended  to  broaden  its  scope  to  require  the  review  of 
programs  and  projects  dealing  with  people-related  services  such  as  manpower 
planning,  model  cities  and  community  action  programs.   Currently,  there  are 
ioi  federal  programs  requiring  action  by  the  metropolitan  clearinghouse  under 
tne  A-95  p 


It  appeals  that  the  expansion  of  social  services  and  people  programs  will 
tuitner  proliferate  planning  boundaries.   For  example,  AB  1319  on  the  subject 
:r  child  care,  would  require  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  divide 
:he  State  into  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  coordinating  and  administering 
:hlld  care  and  preschool  development  services.   The  division  of  the  State 
fculd  be  based  upon  the  most  recent  census  information.   AB  1319  would  require 
:hat  the  size  of  a  child  care  planning  area  include  a  population  of  not  less 
:nan  20,000  or  more  than  200,000  of  children  aged  14  years  or  younger.   These 
ilanning  boundaries  would  not  have  ary  rariet-rry  relationship  to  exist.'. r.g 
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for  the  planning  of  other  urban  services.  Another  example  is  the 

pending  action  of  the  California  Commission  on  Aging  which  would  divide  the 
3LiLfc  into  planning  and  administrative  districts  for  the  purposes  of  adminis 
tering  the  new  federal  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly.  We  feel  that  the 
establishment  of  planning  boundaries  for  social  planning  purposes  must  be 
related  to  physical  planning  efforts,  and  that  sub-state  planning  boundaries 
for  all  purposes  should  be  uniform. 


Richard  Carpenter 
Executive  Director 
and  General  Counsel 
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OPENIITG  REMARKS 
by 

President,  Charles  C.  Ball 
Mayor,  San  Diego 

This  Special  Conference  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  single 
purpose  of  considering  "basic  matters  relating  to  metropolitan  issues  in  our 
State.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  variety  of  forces  and  pres 
sures  at  work  dedicated  to  the  position  that  all  of  the  purported  ills  in  our 
highly  urban  areas  can  easily  be  resolved  by  the  establishment  of  a  "super- 
governmeat"  with  the  authority  to  impose  its  will  upon  existing  local  govern 
ments.  Similarly,  a  number  of  misinformed  people  make  the  common  mistake  of 
inferring  that  our  local  governments  are  incompetent,  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
These  unfounded  expressions  mislead  our  citizens  because  we  know  the  truth  is 
that  ire  have  the  most  competent  local  government  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  leadership  in  our  cities  which  is  re 
presented  here  today,  can  and  will  meet  the  challenge  of  finding  a  solution  to 
any  metropolitan  problem  which  may  develop. 

This  is  only  the  second  Special  Conference  called  in  the  history  of  the  League 
and  its  deliberations,  as  intended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  when  calling  the 
Conference,  must  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  only  the  broad  policies  of 
direct  concern  to  our  highly  urban  areas.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  water, 
sewage  disposal,  transportation,  civil  defense,  air  pollution,  flood  control 
or,  perhaps,  other  specific  subjects  which  are  or  may  sometime  in  the  future 
be  considered  a  regional  problem  in  one  or  more  sections  of  our  State.  Frankly, 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  meeting  will  concern  itself  solely  with  an  attempt  to 
agree  upon  some  broad  guidelines  which  will  govern  the  League  in  the  future  when 
it  is  called  upon  to  consider  metropolitan  issues  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
or  before  the  State  Legislature. 

As  President  of  the  League,  I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to  lay  down  the  ground 
rules  by  which  this  Conference  will  be  run.  This  is  a  meeting  of  city  officials 
and  they  will  be  the  only  persons  in  attendance  permitted  to  discuss  matters  from 

I   the  floor.  The  program  is  so  organized  as  to  permit  open  discussion  of  each 
speaker's  remarks.  It  is  my  hope  you  will  participate  freely  in  the  discussion. 
Similarly,  I  hope  you  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point  so  that  everyone  who  wants 
to  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion. 

Everyone  in  this  room  recognizes,  or  should  recognize,  the  present  and  future 
growth  in  our  urban  areas  will  necessarily  make  it  a  first  order  of  business 
for  all  of  us  to  keep  on  top  of  emerging  problems.  Similarly,  if  we  are  to 
forestall  the  imposition  upon  us  of  a  super-government  we  must  provide  a  strong 
measure  of  leadership  in  identifying  and  resolving  problems  which  do  not  re 
cognize  the  artificial  boundaries  of  cities  and  counties.  Frankly,  I  believe 
that  local  governments  in  California  have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
handle  local  problems  efficiently  —  metropolitan  problems  are  fundamentally  an 
extension  of  some  local  problems  to  a  wider  area  —  local  officials  are  qual 
ified  by  experience  to  assume  the  leadership  in  resolving  regional  issues  and 
they  should  become  the  officials  responsible  for  determining  metropolitan  area 
policies  —  this  responsibility  should  not  be  placed  in  another  level  of  govern 
ment  or  " super -agency"  where  responsiveness  to  the  people  might  be  questionable, 
diffused  or  non-existent.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Conference  will,  by  tomorrow 
night,  have  agreed  upon  some  basic  principles  relating  to  metropolitan  issues 
which  will  indicate  in  a  positive  way  that  you  are  prepared  and  willing  to  assume 
the  measure  of  leadership  required  to  permit  our  highly  urban  areas  to  move  for- 
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ward  In  an  orderly  manner  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  future. 

In  1959'Lthe  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  adopted  a  Statement  of  Princi 
ples  on  Metropolitan  Problems.  This  Statement  was  sent  to  you  in  advance 
of  thisnConference  with  the  request  that  you  study  it  carefully.  Additional 
copies  of  this  statement  are  available  here  in  the  event  you  require  another 
copy.  This  statement  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  tomorrow  morning,  with  an 
opportunity  provided  for  a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  it.  I  expect  you 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  constructive  Statement  of  Principles.  I  am  hopeful 
also,  that  we  can  adopt  a  forceful  Statement  against  super -government  so 
that  we  can  clear  the  air  and,  perhaps,  prevent  future  confusion  as  to  the 
position  of  the  League  on  this  subject. 

Finally^  may  I  say  that  we  are  proud  of  our  Home  Rule  heritage  in  California 
and  as  a  League  we  shall  constantly  seek  to  strengthen  our  basic  authority 
for  making  decisions  locally.  However,  ue  must  not  use  Home  Rule  as  a 
device  "'for  evading  our  responsibilities.  We  must  give  leadership  to  resolv 
ing  our1  problems  and  those  which  surround  us.  To  do  anything  else  will  open 
the  door  for  less  understanding  people  to  solve  them  for  us. 

Let's  approach  the  task  ahead  as  men  of  good  will,  with  tolerance  and  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  our  colleagues. 


******** 


A  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  ON  METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

PREAMBLE  : 

With  the  vast  increase  in  urban  living  and  urban  population  has  come  the  growth  of 
urban  areas  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  a  county  and  include 
numbers  of  cities  and  counties  and  urban  unincorporated  areas. 

tfithin  these  metropolitan  areas,  problems  and  needs  have  arisen  which  require  action 
on  an  area-wide  basis.  Great  public  interest  and  some  demand  has  arisen  for  the 
development  of  additional  means  for  satisfying  these  area-wide  needs  and  solving 
the  area-wide  problems. 

Theories,  ideas  and  proposals  are  being  advanced  from  many  sources.  Various  types 
of  districts  are  being  proposed  and  formed.  Many  of  the  theories  and  proposals 
fail  to  distinguish  between  area  problems  and  needs,  and  local  problems  and  needs 
in  a  metropolitan  area,  and  propose  to  treat  both  in  the  same  manner. 

Recognizing  the  possible  need  for  additional  workable  solutions  to  the  area-wide 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  firmly  believing  in  the  necessity  for  the  continuance 
of  strong  cities  providing  local  services  and  functions  on  a  local  basis  and  de 
termining  policy  on  municipal  affairs,  the  League  of  California  Cities  believes 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  cities  of  this  State  to  adopt  a  basic  set  of 
principles  to  be  used  as  a  uniform  guide  in  judging  and  formulating  proposals  for 
additional  solutions  of  metropolitan  area  problems,  and  to  establish  an  orderly 
procedure  for  isolating  area  problems  and  proposing  solutions  therefor. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

To  serve  these  purposes  the  following  general  principles  and  procedures  are  formu 
lated  and  proposed  to  the  cities  of  California: 

1.  The  right  of  local  self-determination  should  remain  with  the  citizens 
acting  through  their  closest  units  of  local  government. 

2.  The  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  Nation  require  the 
naintenance  of  strong,  healthy  cities  which  have  the  right  of  home  rule  and  which 
provide  local  governmental  services  and  perform  local  governmental  and  policy- 
making  functions. 

3.  Local  municipal  affairs,  involving  policy-making,  enforcement  of  laws  and 
regulatory  measures  and  governmental  activities,  are .not  proper  subjects  for  in- 
:lusion  in  regional  or  metropolitan  districts  and  should  be  retained  by  the  cities. 

k.  Any  political  consolidation  of  existing  local  governmental  units  (cities 
and/ or  counties)  to  form  a  regional  government  for  any  California  metropolitan  area 
Is  basically  unsound. 

5.  Functions  and  services  performed  by  a  city  or  a  county  should  not  be  re- 
noved  from  a  city  or  county  and  incorporated  in  a  regional  or  metropolitan  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  electorate  of  the  city  or  the  county,  or  a  majority  vote 
Df  the  entire  membership  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city  or  county,  subject  to 
referendum. 

6.  Centralization  or  consolidation  of  services  does  not  per  se  result  in 
efficiency,  economy  or  better  government.  Any  proposal  for  centralization  or  con 
solidation  of  any  function  performed  by  a  city  or  a  county  on  the  basis  of  reducing 


costs  and  Increasing  efficiency  should  be  rejected  until  after  such  proposed 
savings  and  increased  efficiency  are  demonstrated  and  equated  against  non-economic 
losses,  such  as:  surrender  of  vital  municipal  powers,  loss  of  responsiveness 
to  needs  and  desires  of  the  people,  lowering  of  standards  of  performance  or  en 
forcement,  weakening  of  the  character  of  the  community,  and  creation  of  a  large 
unwieldy  administrative  organization. 

7.  There  is  no  single  solution  for  all  problems  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Bach 
problem  and  each  function  or  service  proposed  or  considered  for  action  on  an  area 
basis  cr  for  inclusion  in  an  area-wide  district  must  be  carefully  examined  and  a 
determination  made  only  after  complete  studies  which  Include  consideration  of  the 
principles  herein  enumerated. 

8.  The  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  vary  and  the  solutions  for  one  may  not 
be  applicable  to  another. 

9   Cities  should,  through  inter-city  and  city-county  cooperation,  provide 
insofar  as  may  be  possible,  every  governmental  service  required  within  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  this  end  the  joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act  should  be  re-examined  and 
amended,  if  necessary,  to  permit  TMpHnmm  functional  cooperative  efforts  by  cities 
and  by  cities  and  counties. 

10.  The  area  proposed  to  be  included  in  a  district  must  be  in  fact  the  area 
best  suited  for  the  purpose  proposed  or  in  which  to  render  the  service  or  services 
proposed,  as  determined  by  all  factors  relevant  to  the  particular  case,  including 
geography,  economics,  engineering,  social  and  cultural  factors,  and  the  require 
ments  ef  the  particular  service  or  services  to  be  rendered. 

11.  Legislation  permitting  the  creation  of  metropolitan  districts  must  include 
the  following  provisions: 

a.  Provide  for  local  control  and  direct  local  responsibility 
through  a  governing  body  responsible  to  the  cities  and 
counties  within  the  district  and  selected  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  cities 
and  counties.  This  shall  not  preclude  the  selection  of 
any  member  of  such  legislative  bodies  and  such  members  may 
serve  concurrently  as  members  of  such  legislative  bodies 
and  as  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  district. 

b.  A  majority  vote  of  the  electorate  within  each  city  and  county 
or  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  tjembership  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  city  or  county  (subject  to  referendum)  shall  be 
required  within  every  district,  authorized  or  created  by  the 
Legislature  prior  to  complete  creation  and  operation  of  the 
district . 

c.  Legislation  governing  formation  and  operation  of  districts  to 
provide  municipal  services  should  prohibit  inclusion  of  cities 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city,  should 
permit  withdrawal  of  included  cities  by  majority  vote  of  the 
city  electorate  at  an  election  called  by  the  city,  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  legislative 
body  (subject  to  referendum),  and  should  authorize  the  with 
drawal  of  district  territory  Included  within  a  city  providing 
the  same  type  of  service  by  annexation  or  incorporation  through 
action  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  city. 

Principles -page  2. 
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RESOLUTION 

OPPOSING  SUPER-METROPOLITAN  QOVERHMEHT 

WHEREAS,  the  explosive  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  generally 
and  California  in  particular,  has  changed  the  primary  character  of  the  Country  and  the 
State  from  rural  to  urban  and  urban  to  metropolitan,  and 

J  j . 

WHEREAS,  surveys,  studies,  investigations  and  reports  have  been  made  about  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  and  urban  areas  and  the  problems  caused  by  the  increasing 
number  of  cities,  districts  and  other  local  agencies  created  to  provide  general  or 
special  services  for  people  living  in  such  areas,  and 

WHEREAS,  examination  of  the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas,  the  existing  and 
increasing  number  of  cities  and  special  districts  and  forms  of  metropolitan  govern 
ment  created  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  other  countries  leads  some  to  sug 
gest  that  creation  of  one  new  level  of  super -government  between  the  State  and  cities 
or  counties  will  solve  all  or  most  metropolitan  problems,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  California  that  most  of  the  major  problems 
of  true  regional  rather  than  local  concern  in  metropolitan  areas  caused  by  congestion 
end  growth  are  being  met  (e.g.,  air  pollution,  water  supply  and  distribution,  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal,  transportation)  either  by  special  regional  or  metropolitan  type 
districts  or  cooperation  between  cities  and  counties  and  that  creation  of  large  super- 
governments  to  replace  existing  local  governments  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable, 
and 

WHEREAS,  super-metropolitan  government  would  be  less  responsive  and  less  access 
ible  to  the  people  than  either  city  or  county  governments  which  are  to  be  replaced  or 
greatly  weakened  in  the  plans  of  the  proponents  of  super -metropolitan  government,  and 

WHZREAS,  thsre  also  is  evidence  indicating  that  big  government  imposed  from 
above  is  nore  costly  per  capita  than  city  government  which  is  created  and  controlled 
by  people  locally  and  that  municipal  and  county  governments  have  avoided  most  of  the 
alleged  duplication  and  overlapping  of  local  governments  by  utilization  of  functional 
consolidation  and  the  exercise  of  Joint  powers,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  large  metropolitan  areas  under  a  single 
metropolitan  government  have  had  any  greater  success  at  solving  truly  regional  as 
opposed  to  purely  local  problems  than  city-county  cooperative  arrangements  or  regional 
or  metropolitan  districts  now  in  existence  in  California,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  League  of  California  Cities,  assembled 
in  Special  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Issues  in  Sacramento  February  1-2,  19^2,  that: 

1.  The  Cities  of  California  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  super- 
metropolitan  government  for  any  purpose. 

2.  The  Cities  of  California  are  opposed  to  the  imposition  from 
above  of  any  form  of  super -metropolitan  government. 
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No  district  shall  be  created,  nor  shall  the  powers  of  any 
existing  district  "be  enlarged,  to  provide  any  regional  type 
service,  or  perform  any  regional  type  function  performed  by 
any  county  or  city  in  the  region  as  a  local  service  without 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  within  each  such 
county  or  city  or  the  concent  of  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  county  or  city 
(subject  to  referendum)  included  within  the  district. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  regional  district  possessing  multi 
purpose  powers  not  now  exercised  shall  exercise  such  power 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  district. 

Cities  and  counties  can  and  will,  through  cooperative  efforts 
and  the  full  use  of  Joint  powers,  solve  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  and  if  any  regional  problem 
does  not  lend  itself  to  such  a  solution,  cities  and  counties 
will  Jointly  create  and  control  the  formal  entity  necessary  to 
provide  regional  services  or  functions. 
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dent  can  effectively  strive  for  the  end  of 
fighting  and  hold  the  full  respect  and  re 
gard  of  those  foreign  powers  who  can 
be  instrumental  In  reaching  that  goal.  A 
united  America  is  a  prerequisite  for  an 
Asia  united  In  peace. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  FUTURE:  HOPE 
FOR  "CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW" 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

Or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  the  science  and  technology  of  existing 
Federal  -land  and  water  conservation 
programs,  and  existing  urban  renewal 
programs,  can  be  utilized  to  control  de 
structive  pollution  and  to  restore  envir 
onmental  quality  that  will  promote 
healthy  metropolitan  and  regional 
growth,  according  to  a  prominent  Cali 
fornia  planning  expert.  Dr.  Samuel  E. 
Wood,  consultant  for  California  Tomor 
row,  delivered  the  1969  T.  I.  Storer  lec 
ture  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  on  the  subject  "Man  in  Ecological 
Crisis." 

Dr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  high  caliber  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  recent  panel 
on  science  and  technology  and  the  cities 
conducted  by  our  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

Taking  a  speculative  backward  look 
from  the  year  1999  at  California's  current 
explosive  population  growth  and  envi 
ronmental  crisis,  Dr.  Wood  postulates 
what  well  happen  to  our  cities  and  rural 
areas,  and  then  predicts  an  enlightment 
and  solution  by  coordinated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  action. 

The  exciting  and  hopeful  story  is  told 
In  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  April  30,  and 
the  proposal  for  legislative  correction  Is 
outlined  in  a  report  of  California  Tomor 
row,  both  of  which  I  offer  for  publication 
In  the  RECORD: 

CALIFORNIA  PACES  CONSERVATION  CRISIS,  BUT 
EXPERT  SEES  HOPE 

DAVIS. — When  many  California's  tomorrows 
have  become  yesterdays,  what  will  historians 
write  of  the  Golden  State? 

Conservationist  and  environmental  plan 
ning  consultant  Samuel  E.  Wood  advanced 
his  own  speculative  review  of  the  next  30 
years  In  a  talk  last  night  at  Davis  titled,  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Future:  Looking  Backward 
(with  hope)  from  1999." 

The  address  was  the  third  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  campus'  T.  I.  Starer,  lecture 
series,  dealing  with  "Man  In  Ecological 
Crisis." 

"Although  we  can  speak  dispassionately  In 
1999  about  the  explosive  population  growth 
problems  California  faced  following  World 
War  n,  at  the  time  they  appeared  to  be 
almost  Insurmountable,"  he  proposed. 

POPULATION   EXPLOSION 

The  push  of  rural  poverty  caused  people 
from  all  over  the  country  to  flood  the  state, 
he  explained,  creating  In  California  the  great 
est  urban  growth  of  any  other  state  In  the 
union.  Two  giant  clusters  formed,  one  In  the 
north  and  one  In  the  south,  as  the  exploding 
population  spilled  out  onto  open  spaces  and 
packed  Into  urban  cores. 

"One  of  the  problems  that  caused  concern," 
he  claimed,  "was  the  grave  Iocs  of  open  space 
resulting  from  ungulded  location  and  hap 
hazard  development  in  urban  areas — the  very 


open  space  that  made  modern  urban  living 
possible." 

The  shorelines  of  rivers,  harbors  and  lakes 
were  dredged,  drained  and  filled,  bulldozers 
leveled  the  hilltop  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  threatened  with  Imminent  destruc 
tion,  he  observed.  Two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  prime  farmland  disappeared  each 
year  beneath  the  sprawling  cities,  forcing  the 
cultivation  of  less  fertile  lands  and  an  in 
flation  of  prices. 

RECREATION  PUT  DOWN 

Wood  detailed  how  the  competition  for 
land  use  relegated  recreation  to  the  lowest 
rung.  The  Division  of  Highways,  the  local 
"put-it-on-the-tax-roll  cult,"  the  real  estate 
developers  and  the  parking  lot  pavers  all 
coveted  potential  park  sites. 

"Callfornlans  were  standing  In  line  to  use 
boats,  surfboards,  fishing  rods  and  their 
campers,  trailers  or  sleeping  bags,"  he  vis 
ualized.  "Families  who  had  traveled  all  day 
and  half  the  night  ended  up  In  a  recreation 
slum,  with  overcrowding,  water  pollution,  fire 
danger,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  gen 
eral  destruction  of  Its  recreational  value." 

Government  still  refused  the  responsibility 
of  planning  and  paying  the  price  of  pollution 
control,  according  to  the  environmental  plan 
ning  expert.  Pollution  was  such  a  character 
istic  aspect  of  the  state's  development  that 
It  was  accepted  as  an  "inevitable  by-product 
of  growth,"  he  commented. 

The  Great  Central  Valleys  became  a  huge 
smog  pot,  and  the  capital  city  was  more  toxic 
than  Los  Angeles  because  the  city  fathers 
and  the  Division  of  Highways  "routed  every 
freeway  in  the  state  directly  through  Sac 
ramento." 

The  University  of  California  spent  millions 
in  developing  pesticides,  herbicides  and  fer 
tilizers,  but  paid  scant  attention  to  the  effects 
of  these  substances  on  the  landscape  or  on 
man  himself,  he  remarked.  These  poisons 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  environment 
and  concentrated  In  many  organisms  with 
lethal  results. 

"Bees,  cows,  prunes,  almonds  and  the  In 
vestments  of  their  owners  were  promptly  pro 
tected,  but  not  man,"  he  asserted. 

Unregulated,  uncoordinated  waste  disposal 
soon  overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  Inland 
waters  and  created  a  menace  to  public  health, 
he  continued. 

IRREVERSIBLE    FORCE 

"We  were  massively  tampering  with  the 
world  of  nature  without  concern  for  the  bio 
logical  results  until  they  irreversibly  forced 
themselves  upon  us."  he  emphasized. 

Wood  diagnosed  what  he  felt  was  the  fail 
ure  of  local  government  to  adequately  treat 
environmental  Issues.  He  alleged  that  local 
leaders  were  too  Involved  with  making  money 
out  of  their  decisions  and. hid  behind  self- 
serving  planning  commissions.  Many  of  the 
problems  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  home  rule. 

Cities  were  created  to  serve  special  pur 
pose,  Including  commerce,  tax  evasion  and 
luxury.  In  many  cases  the  white  middle  class 
Incorporated  and  zoned  primarily  to  keep  the 
Black  man  out,  he  asserted. 

TAX    SHELTERS 

Federal  and  state  policies  also  favored  ran 
dom,  unbridled  development,  according  to 
Wood,  through  tax  shelters.  Federal  money 
was  spent  on  massive  military  and  public 
works  projects  with  little  regard  for  regional 
needs,  he  claimed.  Esthetics  were  simply 
Ignored. 

The  enlightenment  finally  came  In  the 
1970's,  he  proposed.  Public  reaction  to  the 
horrendous  effects  of  uncontrolled  growth 
generated  pressure  from  the  neighborhood, 
metropolitan/state  and  national  levels.  The 
President  took  up  the  cause  and  Congress 
finally  made  environmental  quality  the  law 
of  the  land. 

With  the  Impetus  coming  from  the  federal 
government  comprehensive  rural  and  urban 
policies  were  developed,  Wood  declared.  Areas 


were  reserved  for  urban  open  space,  agricul 
ture,  watersheds  and  recreation,  with  all  fed 
eral  grants  to  the  state  conditioned  upon  the 
protection  of  these  lands,  he  said. 

REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  or  1969:  A  PRO 
POSAL  BT  DR.  SAMUEL  E.  WOOD,  CONSULTANT, 
CALIFORNIA  TOMORROW 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  utilize 
existing  federal  land  and  water  conservation 
and  development  programs,  and  numerous 
federally  supported  urban  programs,  In  order 
to  develop  entire  regions.  Each  regional  de 
velopment  program  would  be  funded  by 
long-term,  low-Interest  federal  loans  follow 
ing  Congressional  authorization  of  the  total 
regional  development  program.  This  would 
combine  all  existing  federal  aided  or  funded 
programs  in  an  integrated  plan  to  develop 
entire  basins  or  regions,  and  in  the  process 
to  create  new  and  redeveloped  urban  areas  of 
controlled  size,  establish  and  maintain  open 
space  and  amenities,  and  use  and  maintain 
the  regions'  natural  resources  of  air,  water 
and  land.  The  total  program  would  be  por 
trayed  In  a  coordinated  regional  plan  pre 
pared  by  a  public  regional  agency.  The 
functional  areas  in  each  regional  develop 
ment  program  would  include  land  and  water 
conservation  and  the  development  and  dis 
tribution  of  water;  agricultural  aid  pro 
grams;  urban  planning;  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment;  new  cities  and  model  cities; 
open  space  and  parks;  and  pollution  abate 
ment  and  control. 

Regional  accounts  for  each  functional  area, 
covering  total  public  and  private  contribu 
tions  to  gain  the  goals  of  the  development 
program,  would  have  to  be  created  and  main 
tained.  Cost  and  benefit  studies,  including 
present  federal  grant  and  loan  programs  and 
Interest  arrangements  for  each  functional 
program  area,  would  be  prepared.  Present  re 
imbursable  and  nonreimbursable  cost  factors 
would  also  be  a  part  of  these  evaluations. 

All  the  functional  areas  would  be  totaled 
to  get  a  total  economic  feasibility  analysis 
upon  which  authorization  would  be  re 
quested  from  the  Congress.  Low  Interest 
rates,  similar  to  those  currently  used  in  fed 
eral  projects  of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and 
long-term  amortization  periods  related  to  the 
determined  life  of  the  development  program 
would  be  provided.  Repayment  schedules 
would  vary  with  each  functional  area  In  the 
manner  of  present  repayment  policies  in  that 
area.  But  these  variations  would  be  explained 
In  the  authorizing  document.  A  total  repay 
ment  schedule  extended  over  the  life  of  the 
program  would  also  be  part  of  the  docu 
ment.  The  authorizing  legislation  would  stip 
ulate  the  contract  relationships  required  by 
the  regional  agency  and  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  would  provide  standards  on 
the  design  and  powers  of  the  regional  agency 
which  would  assure  its  adequacy  to  carry 
out  the  development  program  and  repay  the 
total  reimbursable  costs. 

Planning  and  economic  evaluations  lead- 
Ing  to  a  Regional  Development  Program  and 
its  authorizing  document  would  be  funded 
by  a  federal  loan  and  Included  as  part  of  the 
total  cost  to  be  repaid  only  on  program  au 
thorization.  Each  year  following  authoriza 
tion  of  the  program,  funds  would  be  appro 
priated  by  the  Congress  to  further  program 
progress.  Initial  appropriation  should  be  suf 
ficient  to  pay  total  cost  of  all  the  land  needed 
by  the  development  program  and  these  lands 
should  be  acquired  all  at  one  time  under 
mass  condemnation.  When  total  development 
appears  to  be  not  Justified  economically,  yet 
Is  socially  Important  or  economically  desired 
for  a  depressed  area,  or  vital  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  state,  the  net  cost  of  the  pro 
gram  could  be  shared  by  the  federal  govern 
ment  and  the  state  involved,  as  provided  In 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  following  agencies  and  their  programs 
could  be  Included,  among  others,  In  the  land 
and  water  conservation  and  development 
features  of  the  regional  development  pro 
gram: 
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Soil  Conservation  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Arm;  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bu 
reau  of  Reclamation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv 
ice.  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  following  agencies  are  among  those 
•which  could  take  part  In  a  coordinated  urban 
construction  and  reconstruction  program: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De 
velopment  (programs  covering  renewal,  re 
development,  planning,  grants,  public  facility 
loans,  housing  loans,  mortgage  insurance), 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  General  Services  Ad 
ministration,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra 
tion. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  TUX  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMXNT 
ACT    Or    1969 

We  have  been  unable  to  build  new  cities 
and  restore  old  ones  because  of  piecemeal, 
small-scale  approaches,  scarcity  of  money, 
high  Interest  rates,  generally  unimaginative 
and  uncoordinated  federal  programs.  None 
of  our  urban  and  resource  development  pro 
grams  extends  over  an  entire  region,  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  to  restore  and  main 
tain  the  best  of  both,  and  use  full  regional 
accounts  to  attack  simultaneously  problems 
of  both  the  countryside  and  the  city.  Some 
40  or  50  different  federal  agencies  (and  an 
equal  number  of  state  agencies)  are  now 
Involved  In  the  country  and  city  environ 
ments  In  uncoordinated  single-agency  ap 
proaches. 

The  legislation  we  suggest  here  would  pro 
vide  viable  regional  agencies  which  could 
develop  coordinated  programs,  adequately 
funded  at  reasonable  Interest,  to  Institute 
Integrated  programs  for  entire  regions.  A 
consolidated  feasibility  study  covering  all 
the  functional  areas  would  permit  the  bet 
ter  paying  elements  to  help  support  the  fi 
nancially  weaker,  yet  socially  and  economic 
ally  necessary  projects.  The  problems  In  one 
part  would  be  tied  to  the  economic  resources 
in  another  part  of  a  region  to  solve  those 
problems.  Public  subsidies  such  as  lower  in 
terest  rates  and  grants,  now  available  for 
special  Interest  projects,  would  work  to  the 
regional  benefit  and  the  reimbursable  costs, 
as  they  are  now  In  most  of  these  programs 
would  be  self -liquidating. 

In  this  proposal,  we  apply  and  expand  the 
principle  of  massive  yet  reimbursable  fund- 
Ing,  now  utilized  In  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  mainly  to  solve 
agricultural  problems,  to  meet  our  critical 
urban  problems  of  growth.  These  poven  pro 
grams  have  built  hundreds  of  multipurpose 
projects  In  the  West,  costing  billions  of  dol 
lars  yet  repaying  the  government  and  re 
turning  more  than  their  cost  to  the  regions 
Involved.  Loan,  grant  and  repayment  plans 
put  hundreds  of  billions  Into  our  rural  areas 
through  conservation  and  crop-guarantee 
programs.  With  over  80  percent  of  our  peo 
ple  now  living  In  urban  areas,  It  Is  time  we 
apply  what  we  have  used  historically  in 
rural  areas  to  save  our  urban  regions  and 
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Outline 
ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT  ON  STATEWIDE  PLANNING  FOR  LAND  USE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

An  oral  history  project  on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  concepts  of 
comprehensive  statewide  planning  to  resolve  California's  interrelated  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  problems,  1953-1980. 

I.  Focus  on  early  background  of  research  and  planning  process. 

... 

A.  Government  research  and  policy  direction. 

1.  Through  the  work  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Conservation  Planning 
and  Public  Works  (1953-1959)  to  learn  how  the  ideas  were  developed 
which  were  submitted  by  staff  consultants  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Interviewee:   Samuel  Wood 

2.  To  consider  the  role  of  several  key  legislators  on  that  committee 
in  developing  legislation  which  would  implement  the  planning 
process.  This  would  include  legislation  to  place  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  and  metropolitan  government. 

Interviewees:  Jesse  Unruh 

Francis  Lindsay 


To  understand  through  the  work  of  the  committee's  Local  Planning 
and  Advisory  Committee  how  the  growth  of  local  government  was 
perceived  and  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  policy  directions 
to  guide  the  growth.  This  would  include  the  formulation  of  the 
concepts  for  regional  organization. 


Interviewees : 


Richard  Carpenter 
William  llacDougall 


B.  Academic  research  and  policy  directions. 

1.   To  learn  about  some  of  the  research  being  undertaken  at  the  time  among 
professional  planners  and  political  scientists  and  to  analyse  the 
then-current  attitudes  toward  that  research  and  policy  direction 
by  a  few  academic  activists  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 
and  the  Institute  for  Governmental  Studies. 


Interviewees : 


Stanley  Scott 
T.  J.  Kent,  jr. 
Victor  Jones 
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C.  Volunteer  Citizens  Groups  and  Policy  Directions 

1.  Through  the  founders  of  California  Tomorrow  to  learn  why  and  how 

a  group  of  private  citizens  established  an  organization  devoted  to 
planning,  developed  a  model  for  comprehensive  statewide  planning 
and  organization  to  accomplish  their  goals,  and  provided  leader 
ship  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  persons  in  government,  the  professions,  and 
citizens'  groups  concerned  with  the  direction  of  growth  in  California. 
To  find  out,  in  addition,  how  these  founders  assess  the  influence 
and  impact  of  other  forces  at  work  including  their  own  in  setting 
planning  policy  in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Interviewees:  Alfred  Heller 

Samuel  Wood      (see  section  I-A) 

2.  Through  the  executive  director  of  the  Planning  and  Conservation 
League  from  1973  to  1975  and  subsequently  deputy  director  and  then 
director  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  from 
1975  to  1979,  to  review  the  development  of  citizens'  organizations 
and  the  effect  of  their  ideas  and  efforts  on  citizen  attitudes  and 
state  planning  policies. 

Interviewee:  Bill  Press 

II.  Focus  on  issues  that  illuminate  the  political  successes  and  failures  in  the 
development  of  the  state  planning  process. 

A.  Legislation  for  regional  government. 

Interviewee:  John  Knox 

B.  The  development  of  the  State  Office  of  Planning  and  Research. 

Interviewee:  Bill  Press        Csee  section  C-2) 

C.  The  effect  of  state  policy  on  local  and  regional  planning. 

Interviewee :  Open 

D.*  The  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission. 
E.*  The  California  Coastal  Commission. 


*  These  important  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  state  planning  process  will 
require  separate  funding. 
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